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PREFACE 


With the Survey for 1951 and the Documents illustrating it, this series attains 
its normal footing of one year, one volume, and presents a suitable oppor¬ 
tunity for explaining the problems which confront the editor of the 
Documents on International Affairs. 

Leaving aside the vexed question of what constitutes a document, the 
main criticism levelled at a volume such as this is rarely: Why was this 
document included? but rather: Why was that document omitted? This 
question takes a little longer to answer than the impatient reader may 
expect. 

The reasons for the omission of documents fall into two classes: reasons 
of economy and reasons of impossibility. The first class is the more obvious. 
Readers of the two previous Documents volumes will have noticed their size 
and price and will no doubt have realized that only by reducing the 
former can the latter be, not necessarily reduced, but at least kept stable. 
This policy entails not only a general restriction on the number of docu¬ 
ments but often the omission of single, and perhaps important, texts, by 
reason of their excessive length. If texts have to be omitted on account of 
space shortage, however, reference to the Survey will show where they can 

be consulted. 

The second class of reasons is perhaps not always sufficiently considered. 
The years 1947—50 were dealt with at a certain distance, not long perhaps, 
but long enough to allow other collections of documents to appear, official 
or unofficial, and to be used as sources for tests. Now, however, work on 
the volume in hand begins, at the latest, at the end of the year in question. 
In order to assemble a representative collection of texts the editor must 
largely rely on the daily and periodical press, at home and abroad, which 
in its turn is circumscribed by the needs for saving space and maintaining 
circulation. Government publications, although invaluable, do not always 
appear at the right moment, or even in the right language. Here again 
economy forbids extensive translation and has provoked the editor s 
decision, sometimes criticized, that everyone understands French. 

In drawing up a plan for the Documents volume, therefore, the editor 
must make two lists: one of texts whose inclusion is desirable and another of 
those whose inclusion is possible. Rarely do these two lists entirely coin¬ 
cide. Sometimes—in particular when dealing with the majority of countries 
cast of a line drawn from Lubcck to Trieste—they arc found to have 
nothing in common, and the plan has to be revised. 
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PREFACE 


In conclusion it may be added—although this certainly will not lead to 
any serious omission—that no text is included in the Documents which is 
not mentioned in the Survey, 

DENISE FOLLIOT 

CHATHAM HOUSE 
January 1953 
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PART I 

THE U.S.A. AND THE NORTH 

ATLANTIC UNION 

A. AMERICAN AID AND LEADERSHIP 

(i) Extracts from President Truman’s message to the United States 

Congress on the State of the Union, 8 January 1951' 

Mr. President, Mr. Speaker, Members of the Congress: 

This Eighty-second Congress faces as grave a task as any Congress in 
the history of the Republic. 

The actions you take will be watched by the whole world. These 
actions will measure the ability of a free people, acting through their 
chosen representatives and their free institutions, to meet a deadly chal¬ 
lenge to their way of life. . . . 

The threat of world conquest by Soviet Russia endangers our liberty 
and endangers the kind of world in which the free spirit of man can survive. 
This threat is aimed at all peoples who strive to win or defend their own 
freedom and national independence. 

Indeed, the state of our Nation is in great part the state of our friends and 
allies throughout the world. The gun that points at them points at us, also. 

The threat is a total threat and the danger is a common danger. 

All free nations arc exposed and all arc in peril. Their only security lies 
in banding together. No one nation can find protection in a selfish search 
for a safe haven from the storm. 

The free nations do not have any aggressive purpose. We want only 
peace in the world—peace for all countries. No threat to the security of 
any nation is concealed in our plans or programs. 

We had hoped that the Soviet Union, with its security assured by the 
Charter of the United Nations, would be willing to live and let live. But 
that has not been the case. 

The imperialism of the czars has been replaced by the even more 
ambitious, more crafty, and more menacing imperialism of the rulers of 
the Soviet Union. 

This new imperialism has powerful military forces. It is keeping millions 
of men under arms. It has a large air force and a strong submarine force. 
It has complete control of the men and equipment of its satellites. It has 
kept its subject peoples and its cconon\y in a state of perpetual mobilization. 

‘ Dipartmint of State Bulletin (Washington, U.S.G.P.O.)» January 1951, pp. 123-7. 
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2 THE U.S.A. AND THE NORTH ATLANTIC UNION 

The present rulers of the Soviet Union have shown Aat they are wUlmg 
to use tS power to destroy the free nations and win dom,natron over the 

" TheTovit imperialists have two ways of going 

work. They use the method of subversion and internal ““ 

they use the method of external aggression. In They 

these methods of attack, they stir up class strife and disorder They 

encourage sabotage. They put out poisonous propaganda. They deliber 

ately try to prevent economic improvement. 

If their efforts are successful, they foment a revolution as they did m 

Czechoslovakia and China, and as they tried “‘j 

Greece. If their methods of subversion are blocked, and if they thmk y 

can set away with outright warfare, they resort to external aggression. 
This is what they did when they loosed the armies of their puppet states 

against the Republic of Korea, in an evil war by proxy. 

We of the free world must be ready to meet both of these methods ot 

Soviet action. We must not neglect one or the other. 

The free world has power and resources to meet these two forms ot 
aggression— resources that are far greater than those of the Soviet dictator¬ 
ship. We have skilled and vigorous peoples, great industrial strength, and 
abundant sources of raw materials. And above all, we cherish liberty. 
Our common ideals are a great part of our strength. These ideals are the 


driving force of human progress. 

The free nations believe in the dignity and worth of man. 

We believe in independence for all nations. 

We believe that free and independent nations can band together into 
a world order based on law. We have laid the cornerstone of such a 

peaceful world in the United Nations. 

We believe that such a world order can and should spread the benefits 
of modern science and ind;istry, better health and education, more food 
and raising standards of living—throughout the world. 

These ideals give our cause a power and vitality that Russian com¬ 
munism can never command. 

The free nations, however, are bound together by more than_ ideals. 
They arc a real community bound together also by the ties of self-interest 
and self-preservation. If they should fall apart, the results would be fatal 
to human freedom. 

Our own national security is deeply involved with that of tlie other free 
nations. While they need our support, we equally need theirs. Our 
national safety would be gravely prejudiced if the Soviet Union were to 
succeed in harnessing to its war machine the resources and the manpower 
of the free nations on the borders of its empire. 

If Western Europe were to fall to Soviet Russia, it would double the 
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Soviet supply of coal and triple the Soviet supply of steel. If the free 
countries of Asia and Africa should fall to Soviet Russia, we would lose 
the sources of many of our most vital raw materials, including uranium, 
which is the basis of our atomic power. And Soviet command of the man¬ 
power of the free nations of Europe and Asia would confront us with 
military forces which we could never hope to equal. 

In such a situation, the Soviet Union could impose its demands on the 
world, without resort to conflict, simply through the preponderance of its 
economic and military power. The Soviet Union docs not have to attack 
the United States to secure domination of the world. It can achieve its 
ends by isolating us and swallowing up all our allies. Therefore, even 
if we were craven enough to abandon our ideals, it would be disastrous 
for us to withdraw from the community of free nations. 

We are the most powerful single member of this community, and we 
have a special responsibility. We must take the leadership in meeting the 
challenge to freedom and in helping to protect the rights of independent 
nations. 

This country has a practical, realistic program of action for meeting 
this challenge. 

First, we shall have to extend economic assistance, where it can be 
effective. The best way to stop subversion by the Kremlin is to strike at 
the roots of social injustice and economic disorder. People who have jobs, 
homes, and hopes for the future will defend themselves against the under¬ 
ground agents of the Kremlin. Our programs of economic aid have done 
much to turn back communism. 

In Europe, the Marshall Plan has had electrifying results. As European 
recovery progressed, the strikes led by the Kremlin’s agents in Italy and 
France failed. All over Western Europe, the Communist Parly took worse 
and worse beatings at the polls. 

The countries which have received Marshall Plan aid have been able, 
through hard work, to expand their productive strength—in many cases, 
to levels higher than ever before in their history. Without this strength, 
they would be completely incapable of defending themselves today. They 
arc now ready to use this strength in helping to build a strong combined 
defense against aggression. 

We shall need to continue some economic aid to European countries. 
This aid should now be specifically related to building their defenses. 

In other parts of the world, our economic assistance will need to be 
more broadly directed toward economic development. In the Near East, 
m Africa, in Asia, we must do what wc can to help people who arc striving 
to advance from misery, poverty, and hunger. We also must continue to 
help the economic growth of our good neighbors in this hcmisj)hcre. 
These actions will bring greater strength for the free world. They will 
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give many people a real stake in the future and reason to defend their 
freedom. They will mean increased production of the goods they need 

"'"seran™ we shall need to continue our military assistance to countries 

effort is the North Atlantic com¬ 
munity. The defense of Europe is the basis for the defense of the whole 
free wLld—ourselves included. Next to the United States, Europe is the 
largest workshop of the world. It is also a homeland of great religious 
beliefs shared by many of our citizens-beUefs which are now threatened 

bv the tide of atheistic communism. • 

^Strategically, economically, and morally, the defense of Europe is part 

of our own defense. , ^ tvt _*u 

That is why we have joined with the countries of Europe in the North 

Atlantic Treaty, pledging ourselves to work with them. 

There has been much discussion recently over whether the European 
countries arc willing to defend themselves. Their actions are answering 

^^OurNonh Atlantic Treaty partners have strict systems of universal 
military training. Several have recently increased the term of service. All 
have taken measures to improve the quality of training. Forces are being 
trained and expanded as rapidly as the necessary arms and equipment 
can be supplied from their factories and ours. Our North Atlantic Treaty 
partners, together, are building armies bigger than our own. 

None of the North Atlantic Treaty countries, including our own country, 

has done enough yet. But real progress is being made. 

Together, we have worked out defense plans. The military leaders ot 
our own country took part in working out these plans and are agreed 
that they are sound and within our capabilities. 

To put these plans into action, we sent to Europe last week one of our 
greatest military commanders, General Dwight D, Eisenhower. 

General Eisenhower went to Europe to assume command of the united 
forces of the North Atlantic Treaty countries, including our own forces 


in Germany. 

The people of Europe have confidence in General Eisenhower. They 
know his ability to put together a fighting force of allies. His mission is 
vital to our security. We should all stand behind him and give him every 
bit of help we can. 

Part of our job will be to reinforce the military strength of our European 
partners by sending them weapons and equipment as our military pro¬ 
duction expands. 

Our program of military assistance extends to nations in the Near East 
and the Far East which arc trying to defend their freedom. Soviet 
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communism is trying to make these nations into colonies, and to use their 
people as cannon fodder in new wars of conquest. We want their people 
to be free men and enjoy peace. 

Our country has always stood for freedom for the peoples of Asia. Our 
history shows this. We have demonstrated it in the Philippines. We have 
demonstrated it in our relations with Indonesia, India, and China. Wc 
hope to Join in restoring the people of Japan to membership in the com¬ 
munity of free nations. 

It is in the Far East that wc have taken up arms, under the United 
Nations, to preserve the principle of independence for free nations. We 
are fighting to keep the forces of Communist aggression from making 
a slave state out of Korea. 

Korea has tremendous significance for the world. It means that free 
nations, acting through the United Nations, arc fighting together against 
aggression. 

Wc understand the importance of this best if we look back into history. 
If the democracies had stood up against the invasion of Manchuria in 
1931, or the attack on Ethiopia in 1935, or the seizure of Austria in 1938, 
if they had stood together against aggression on those occasions as the 
United Nations has done, the whole history of our time would have been 
different. 

The principles for which wc are fighting in Korea arc right and just. 
They are the foundations of collective security and of the future of free 
nations. Korea is not only a country undergoing the torment of aggres¬ 
sion; it is also a symbol. It stands for right and justice in the world against 
oppression and slavery. The free world must always stand for these prin¬ 
ciples—and wc will stand with the free world. 

As the third part of our program, wc will continue to work for peaceful 
settlements of international disputes. Wc will support the United Nations 
and remain loyal to the great principles of international cooperation laid 
down in its Charter. 

Wc arc willing, as wc have always been, to negotiate honorable settle¬ 
ments with the Soviet Union. But wc will not engage in appeasement. 

The Soviet rulers have made it clear that wc must have strength as 
well as right on our side. If we build our strength—and wc arc building 
it—the Soviet rulers may face the facts and lay aside their plans to take 
over the world. 

That is what wc hope will happen, and that is what wc are trying to 
bring about. 

That is the only realistic road to peace. 

These arc the main elements of the course our Nation must follow 
as a member of the community of free nations. These arc the things 
wc must do to preserve our security and help create a peaceful world. 
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But they will be successful only if we increase the strength of our own 

country. ... ^ • 

We are building up our strength, in concert with other free nations, to 

meet the danger of aggression that has been turned loose on the world. 

The strength of the free nations is the world’s best hope of peace. 

I ask the Congress for unity in these crucial days. 

Make no mistake about my meaning. I do not ask, or expect, unanimity. 

I do not ask for an end to debate. Only by debate can we arrive at 

decisions which are wise and which reflect the desires of the American 

people. We do not have dictatorship in this country, and we will never 

have it. 

When I request unity, what I am really asking for is a sense of responsi¬ 
bility on the part of every member of this Congress. Let us debate the 
issues, but let every man among us weigh his words and deeds. There is 
a sharp diflcrencc between harmful criticism and constructive criticism. 
If we arc truly responsible as individuals, I am sure that we will be unified 
as a government. 

Let us keep our eyes on the issues and work for the things we all 
believe in. 

Let each of us put our country ahead of our party and ahead of our 
own personal interests. 

I had the honor to be a member of the Senate during World War II, 
and I know from experience that unity of purpose and of effort is possible 
in the Congress without any lessening of the vitality of our tivo-party 
system. 

Let us all stand together as Americans. And let us stand together with 
all men everywhere who believe in human liberty. 

Peace is precious to us. It is the way of life we strive for with all the 
strength and wisdom wc possess. But more precious than peace are free¬ 
dom and justice. We will fight, if fight we must, to keep our freedom 
and to prevent justice from being destroyed. 

These are the things that give meaning to our lives, and which we 
acknowledge to be greater th^.n ourselves. . . . 

In the months ahead, the Government must give priority to activities 
that arc urgent—like military procurement and atomic energy and power 
development. It must practise rigid economy in its non-defense activities. 
Many of the things we would normally do must be curtailed or postponed. 

But in a long-term defense effort like this one, we cannot neglect the 
measures needed to maintain a strong economy and a healthy democratic 
society. 

The Congress, therefore, should give continued attention to the mea¬ 
sures which our country will need for the long pull. And it should act 
upon such legislation as promptly as circumstances permit. . . . 
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Above all, we must remember that the fundamentals of our strength 
rest upon the freedoms of our people. We must continue our efforts to 
achieve the full realization of our democratic ideals. We must uphold 
freedom of speech and freedom of conscience in our land. We must assure 
equal right and equal opportunities to all our citizens. 

As we go forward this year in the defense of freedom, let us keep clearly 
before us the nature of our present effort. 

This is our cause—peace, freedom, justice. 

We will pursue this cause with determination and humility, asking 

Divine Guidance that in all we do we may follow God’s will. 

Harry S. Truman 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 

January <?, ig^i. 


(ii) Republican statements of Policy on the United States contri¬ 
bution TO the Defence of Europe 

(a) Extracts from a speech in the Senate by Senator Robert A. Taft, opposing 
President Truman's proposal to send United States troops to Europe, 

5 January /pj/* 

The principal purpose of the foreign policy of the United States is to 
maintain the liberty of our people. Its purpose is not to reform the entire 
world or spread sweetness and light and economic prosperity to peoples 
who have lived and worked out their own salvation for centuries according 
to the best of their ability. Wc do have an interest in the economic welfare 
of other nations and in the military strength of other nations, but only to 
the extent to which our assistance may reduce the probability of an attack 
on the freedom of our people. 

I do not myself sec any conclusive evidence that (the Russians) expect 
to start a war with the United States. And certainly I sec no reason for 
a general panic on the assumption that they will do so. We have clearly 
notified them that any attack in Europe upon the United Nations means 
a third World War, and wc arc obligated to enter such a war under the 
terms of the Atlantic Pact. 

Look at it from any point of view—and, I think, particularly from the 
Russian point of view—and it is difficult to sec how the Russians could 
reasonably entertain the hope that they can conquer the world by military 
action. It must seem to their thinkers an extremely difficult undertaking. 
I believe they arc still thinking in terms of a slow but steady advance by 
the methods which they have used up to this time. Those methods are 
dangerous enough. 


* AVu/ York Times, 6 January 1951. 
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Since there is a greater possibility, however, of a destructive war against 
our liberty than we have ever faced in the past, at least since the Revolu¬ 
tionary War, there is no doubt that we should go just as far toward prepar¬ 
ing for war as we can go in time of peace without weakening ourselves in 
the long run and destroying forever the very liberty which war is designed 
to protect. . . . 

In the present crisis where the entire world is threatened by the Com¬ 
munist menace, the United Nations has proved that it is not only an 
utterly ineffective weapon to check military aggression but that it is 
actually a trap for those nations which rely upon it as an organization 
to secure action against aggressors. . . . Obviously in such an organization 
there must be a veto power and that veto power nullifies any effective 
action by the United Nations. ... 

The President incorrectly assumed that the United Nations was an 
operating organization with power to call on us for troops which we could 
supply. As a matter of fact, he had no authority whatever to commit 
American troops to Korea without consulting Congress and without Con¬ 
gressional approval. 

He could not commit our armed forces to support the United Nations 
under the terms of the act which was passed by Congress, for that act 
only recognized the commitment of troops in the event of the negotiation 
of a special military agreement with the Security Council ‘which shall be 
subject to the approval of the Congress by an appropriate act or joint 
resolution’. The Russians have prevented the conclusion of any such 
agreements. Congress has therefore never acted. 

The President simply usurped authority, in violation of the laws and the 
Constitution, when he sent troops to Korea to carry out the resolution of 
the United Nations in an undeclared war. It may now be argued that 
Congress by appropriating money for additional Korean action has ratified 
the act, but the war was on and we had no choice but to back up whole¬ 
heartedly the boys who were fighting in Korea. . . . 

For the present we must make use of the United Nations as best we may, 
as a diplomatic weapon and through it wc may hope that more friendly 
relations can be established with Russia. But as far as military policy is 
concerned, I see no choice except to develop our own military' policy, and 
our own policy of alliances, without regard to the non-existent power of 
the United Nations to prevent aggression. 

What then should be our military policy in preparation for a possible 
attack by Russia on ourselves or on our allies? Our first consideration 
must be defense of America. ... It seems obvious that the immediate 
problem of defending this country depends upon control of the sea and 
control of the air. . . . 

Whether war can be ended by air power alone may be open to question. 
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but certainly sea and air power can achieve a complete protection while 
other forces are being developed to meet whatever goals may seem to be 
desirable in a third world war. Of course an army of reasonable size has 

a place in the defense of the American continent. 

A land army is also necessary for the defense of air bases, further defense 
of islands near the continental shores, and for such occasional extensions 
of action into Europe or Asia as promise success in selected areas. But it 
need not be anything like as large an army as would be necessary for a land 
war on the Continent of Europe or the Continent of Asia. ... 

A superiority in air and sea forces throughout the world can achieve 
other purposes than mere defense. It can furnish effective assistance to all 
those nations which desire to maintain their freedom. ... It can achieve 
a balance of power under which more peaceful relations throughout the 

world can constantly be developed. 

While defense of this country is our first consideration, I do not agree 
with those who think we can completely abandon the rest of the world and 
rely solely upon the defense of this continent. In fact the very thesis of an 
effective control of sea and air by the free nations requires that we do 
interest ourselves in Europe and the Near East and India and the Far 
East, so that Communist influence may not extend to areas from which 
it is still possible to exclude it by many methods other than land armies. 

Of course, Mr. Hoover’s recent speech was completely misrepresented 
by the Administration press in this regard. He did not advocate retirement 
to the American continent. He only urged that emphasis be placed on 
our defense of the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, as it should be particularly 

if all our allies should abandon us. 

It seems to me that our battle against communism is in fact a world¬ 
wide battle and must be fought on the world stage. What I object to is 
undertaking to fight that battle primarily on the vast land areas of the 
Continent of Europe or the Continent of Asia where we arc at the greatest 
possible disadvantage in a war with Russia. The first principle of military 
strategy is not to fight on the enemy’s chosen battle ground where he has 

his greatest strength. . . . 

There is no need for a specific line of defense, but we can exercise a 
power for peace over a vast area. If the Russians realize that power cannot 
be challenged, and can do real damage to their own nation with the 
atomic bomb and otherwise, their purpose of military aggression may well 
wither, and gradually peaceful relations in Europe may grow again. The 
desire of human beings for peace and comfort and normal human relations 
is a powerful force which will constantly reassert itself. 

I do not believe that this sea and air power should be used for aggres¬ 
sive purposes, but I do believe it should be available to assist those 
nations which ask for assistance to defend themselves against Communist 
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aggression, to the extent that such power can be successfully and effectively 
used • • ♦ 

I believe the policy would also involve the support of Chiang Kai-shek 
on Formosa and the providing of arms and other assistance which might 
enable him to defend himself and contest with the Chinese Communists 
in China itself at least until peace is made with them. It is ridiculous to 
talk about avoiding a war with Communist China when such a war 
already exists. 

When American boys are being killed by Chinese armies, and Peiping 
announces that they are fighting the United States and trying to destroy 
American forces, we might as well have a declared war. It would untie 
the hands of our military commanders, and force the return of some of 
their army to China. The operations of Chiang’s army and the free 
Chinese on the mainland should be a real hindrance to the occupation of 
Southeast Asia by Communist armies. In fact, it would seem to be the 
only hope. 

Such a war certainly need not involve the invasion of China by 
American armies, or cost us one more man, or one more dollar, than 
the present war in Korea. In fact it would cost us much less. . . . 

The power of great sea and air forces is not necessarily limited to island 
nations. The policy I suggest certainly would not abandon to Communist 
conquest the continental nations. In the first place, we may give economic 
assistance to many such nations providing they really want that assistance. 
We can give arms as we are bound to do under the Atlantic Pact, and as 
we are now doing in Indo-China, in Greece and in Turkey. .. . 

The greatest question of policy before the country and before this Con¬ 
gress, however, relates to our undertakings in Europe. Under the general 
principles I have laid down, I would say that we had better commit no 
American troops to the European Continent at this time. Some modifica¬ 
tion is required in that theory because, first, we arc now occupying Ger¬ 
many with the obligations growing out of the Second World War, and 
second, we have made certain promises under the Atlantic Pact. 

It might be well first to consider just what our obligations are under 
the Atlantic Pact. One thing seems certain. There is no legal obligation 
to send American land soldiers to Europe. . . . 

It was only our military planners who discussed sending American land 
troops to Europe. Responsible officials of the Government absolutely 
repudiated any idea that the Atlantic Pact contemplated such aid. If the 
President in his conference with Mr. Attlee, or Secretary Acheson at 
Brussels has undertaken to commit the United States to any such assistance 
before or during a war, they are usurping tlie authority given by law and 
their program should be submitted to Congress for consideration. 

The President has no power to agree to send American troops to fight 
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in Europe in a war between the members of the Atlantic Pact and Soviet 
Russia. Without authority he involved us in the Korean war. Without 
authority he apparently is now adopting a similar policy in Europe. If 

Russia attacks, we will be in the war. 

But I do not think we should force our assistance on nations which do 
not wish to arm themselves. I do not think we should insist or even urge 
that the European nations form a great international army unless they 
request us to help them in that project. I do not think we should assume 
the leadership in the formation of a great international army by the 
appointment of an American commander in chief. 

General Eisenhower is going to Europe to look into the wisdom of this 
project, and I hope he explores every aspect of such a commitment. ... If 
these nations really do desire to build up their own arms, and do so with 
our assistance, and if the time comes when they see the need of and demand 
a co-ordinated defense, and if it appears at that time that that defense has 
a reasonable chance of success, I should not object to committing some 
limited number of American divisions to work with them in the general 
spirit of the Atlantic Pact. 

Such a program, however, never ought to be a key point in our over-all 
military strategy. And the initiative should be theirs and not ours. 

The course which we arc pursuing will make war more likely. If this 
great international force which we envision is gradually built up, the 
Russians for a while will gradually increase their strength, but it seems 
obvious that if they think the Allies are gaining on them too rapidly, they 
can always begin the war. . . . 

Finally, I believe we should use the same methods of infiltration as 
have the Russians. We need a much more effective intelligence force. Wc 
need to study the methods by which those millions who yearn for liberty 
in satellite countries may be organized to seize power whenever they have 
the support of their fellow citizens. Wc can back Chiang Kai-shek in his 
operations in China among the free Chinese and the underground. 

Today, as far as I can sec, there is no central agency anywhere to 
organize the lovers of freedom throughout the world, and keep in com¬ 
munication with them and their programs. There is no plan and no 
program in this field except the limited propaganda of the Voice of 
America. 

The threat of communism is real. Those who arc directing its affairs 
arc brilliant and unprincipled. America must be the leader in the battle 
to prevent the spread of communism and preserve the liberty of the world. 
In the field of military operations, our strongest position is in the air and on 
the sea, and we should not attempt to be also a controlling power on the 
land. We should not be a military aggressor or give the impression of 
military aggression or incite a war which might otherwise never occur. 
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Operations on the continents of Europe and Asia, if any, should be under¬ 
taken only with the greatest care and under careful limitation. We must 
not so extend ourselves as to threaten economic collapse or inflation, for 
a productive and free America is the last bastion of liberty. 

And finally the policy we adopt must be approved by Congress and the 
people after full and free discussion. The commitment of a land army to 
Europe is a program never approved by Congress into which we should 
not drift. The policy of secret executive agreements has brought us to 
danger and disaster. It threatens the liberties of our people. . . . 

{b) Extracts from a speech by General Dwight D. Eisenhower to the members 
of Congress on the defence of the North Atlantic Area, i February /515/' 

Mr. President, Mr. Speaker, Ladies, and Gentlemen, I am very 
deeply aware of the distinction implicit in the invitation to appear before 
the elected representatives of the people. I am also keenly aware of the 
responsibility that rests upon me in accepting such an invitation, a respon¬ 
sibility that is not, of course, easy to discharge. 

The very great problems involved in the defense of the free world arc 
so vast and so complex that no man could hope in a lifetime of study and 
rcfiection to solve them all. He can certainly not be sure of the accuracy 
of his conclusions. In my own case, to a lifetime of professional study I 
have recently been able to add the observations of a hurried trip to 
13 capitals, but that is most obviously a meager foundation upon which 
to base the conclusions that I have formed and am about to present to you. 

So, aware as I am of this responsibility, I do assure you that I approach 
you in very deep humility and ask from you only this much on faith, that 
you do believe in the sincerity of my convictions. I have no end to serve, as 
I know you have no end to serve, except the good of the United States; 
and that is the reason I am talking here. And that is the reason I am back 
in uniform, and it is the reason I have the courage to appear before this 
body to express my convictions. 

I am also aware of the very big responsibilities devolving upon you 
gentlemen. You will be forced, from time to time, and soon, to make 
decisions that arc going to be far-reaching. In my opinion, they may 
determine the course of our civilization, whether or not free government 
is going to continue to exist upon the earth safely and with all of the 
rights and privileges that devolve upon the individual citizen under that 
protection. 

As I start this talk, I think it would be well to establish a platform of 
understanding. Let us make certain assumptions. Now, the first, I have 


* CongTtssionnl Recordy 2 February' ^ 95 *> PP* 873 ” 5 > Department of Stale BuUettny \2 February 
1951, pp. 245-51- 
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already made, that the Members of Congress here assembled and I have 
one object in common view, the good of the United States. 

The next assumption I would like to make is that we are concerned not 
only with the protection of our territories, of our rights, of our privileges, 
but we are also concerned with the defense of a way of life. Otir own way 
of life has certain factors that must persist if that way of life itself is to 
persist, for example, the freedom of the individual, his political freedom, 
his freedom of worship, and that he will have an economy based upon free 
enterprise. In other words, our system must remain solvent, as we attempt 
a solution of this great problem of security. Else wc have lost the battle 
from within that we are trying to win from without. 

I do not believe, for example, that the United States can pick up the 
world on its economic, financial, and military shoulders and carry it. We 
must have cooperation if we arc to work with other nations. The results 
of the effort to be the mutual, the common good, the common security 

of the free nations of the free world. 

Military defense is made up of many things. The things that defend 

the nation or that act for it on the field of battle are many and varied, and 
as complex as the nation itself. The fighting forces are but the cutting edge 
of a very great machine, the inspiration and the power for which are found 
in the hearts of the citizens. All of the various mechanisms that arc neces¬ 
sary are represented in our industrial capacity, or economic processes, 
and so on, so that, when wc talk about defending the free world, wc are not 
merely talking about defense in the terms of divisions and battleships and 
planes. \Ve arc talking about what is in our hearts, what we understand 
with our heads, and what we are going to do as a body. And let me here 
say, gentlemen, that unless this assumption is correct I am out of place. 

Wc are not attempting to build a force that has any aggressive, any 
belligerent intent; wc arc concerned only with one thing. In a world in 
which the power of military might is still too much respected, wc are going 
to build for ourselves a secure wall of peace, of security. 

This very moment I think is a good time to bring up this one thought; 
what we arc trying to do cannot honestly be considered by any other 
nation as a threat to its existence, as a threat to any peaceful purpose it 
may have. If any such charge is made in the propaganda of the world, 
it is for a nefarious purpose, and any kind of attempt or announcement 
to move against us because of the simple modest actions wc are trying 
to take is merely an excuse. I must say to you that that purpose would 
have been executed anyway if we did not do it, if that is the only reason 
they have for moving against us. 

The NATO organization foresees and plans for the common defense of 
the free world with specific reference to those nations on the Ijorder of the 
North Atlantic. Since we are approaching this problem from the welfare 
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of the United States I think it well to pause just for a moment to review 
certain factors with you. These factors are: What is the importance of 
Western Europe to us? There are, of course, ties of sentiment; they are 
the people from whom we drew originally our genius, our blood stream; 
they are our relatives, and there are other bonds beyond those of sentiment 
that appeal to us in this job of protecting ourselves. We must look at all 
the common factors. 

Behind our faith in them, since that is the basic assumption of the 
NATO organization, first of all in Western Europe there exists the greatest 
pool of skilled labor in the world. In Western Europe exists a great indus¬ 
trial fabric that is second in its capacity only to that of our Nation. There 
are more than 200 million people who are related to us. If we take that 
whole complex with its potential for military exploitation and transfer it 
from our side to another side, the military balance of power has shifted so 
drastically that our safety would be gravely imperiled, grossly imperiled. 
The significance of the Western European group of nations to us is even 
greater than that. They have with many areas of the world close blood, 
political, and economic ties. It is scarcely possible to imagine the fall of 
Western Europe to communism without the simultaneous fall of certain 
of these great areas, particularly those, and first those, areas which have 
a political dependency upon the European powers, the very areas from 
which we draw the materials which arc absolutely essential to our exis¬ 
tence, our way of life. No matter how strong we prove in keeping open 
routes of communication, we must always keep open, clearly we must 
keep open the areas, keep them open to us when we need their trade in 
order to exist. Take such items only as manganese, copper, uranium. 
Could we possibly ever exist without access to them? 

I believe that such things as this are tied up in our concern with the 
Western European complex in our determination—our decision that, as 
I understand it, has already been made—that we must defend them. But 
I refer again to the statement I have made, we cannot do this thing alone. 
All wc would be doing vould be to disperse our strength throughout the 
world unless wc were sure first that wc were being given full cooperation; 
and, second, that this strength of ours properly placed in other countries 
will there inspire the growth of still greater power and multiply every 
single effort that wc make by comparable effort on the part of our 
friends. 

As I said a moment ago, military strength is made up of various things 
of which the fighting forces arc merely the eutting edge. One of the 
greatest factors in this whole thing is morale, and, ladies and gentlemen, 
almost the rest of my talk will be made up directly or indirectly in discus¬ 
sions of this question of morale, because morale involves understanding, 
it involves heart, it involves courage, fortitude, basic purpose. 
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Where my trip comes in is this: What have I been able to find out about 
the basic intent, the basic purpose, the basic morale of Europe? It is 
a complex question; and, again, certainly I do not consider that there is 
anything sacrosanct about the conclusions I have reached. Again I can 
only say they are honest. 

We have heard for many years, five at least, much about the destruction 
of the European nations, about their material destruction, but above all 
about their loss of spirit, their loss of will, their unreadiness to do some¬ 
thing for themselves. Of course, I think that Americans, in general, have 
not really tried to blame Europeans for this failure as we have seen it. 
They have tried merely to explain it. After all, Europe was occupied for 
4 years; its industries were destroyed and its people lived in fear of the 
informer next door. They were crushed; their systems of government 
were overturned, and they lived according to the dictates of an invader. 

The effects of the Marshall Plan have been marked and have been 
important to the partial rehabilitation of Europe, but it would be false 
and idle to say that there does not exist in many strata of society pessimism 
bordering upon defeatism. 

But there is, likewise, evidence, ladies and gentlemen, of a rejuvenation, 
a growth of determination, a spirit to resist, a spirit again to try to live 
the lives of free men, to hold their heads up in the world, to do their part 
and to take the risk. I am going to quote to you a few examples; because 
I do not ask you to accept such a statement as that at face value, I would 
rather give you a few examples of the things that influenced my own 
judgment. 

On my arrival in France, I talked with the Government there and 
found this: That to their conscription law they have now added a proviso 
that permits almost no exemption for any cause whatsoever. Tlicy have 
made it one of the strictest, most inclusive conscription laws that would 
be possible to devise. As of this moment, their tour of service is 18 months, 
but they pointed out to me the very many factors tliat have limited it from 
being greater and indicated that one of the most important of these was 
lack of instructors, capable instructors. They cannot get instructors be¬ 
cause they arc losing many of them each month in Indochina. But, as that 
is relieved and they get more equipment, they will go further and extend 
the tour to 2 years. 

They are determined to stand against communism, both internally and 
externally, with courage in their hearts. Most of it has been inspired, at 
least it has been strengthened by the consummation of the NATO Treaty. 
There is no question about that. 

I moved into Belgium and found similar determination. In Holland, 
I received statements of the increased military preparations that they arc 
going to make. 
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Denmark, exposed as it is way out between the Baltic and North Seas, 
likewise, is going to do everything that represents their maximum effort. 

In Norway, there is no question about the determination of their will 
to resist. Their attitude is that resistance to the point of destruction is 
preferable. 

In Rome, it was quite clear that there is a stiffening resolve to meet this 
issue face on. While they are limited in the amount of their military force 
by treaty, they have determined to make that force efficient and to put it 
unreservedly at the command of the NATO powers. 

I am not even going to mention my several conversations in Germany 
and for a very specific reason. I personally think that there has to be 
a political platform achieved and an understanding reached that will 
contemplate an eventual and earned equality on the part of that nation 
before we should start to talk about including units of Germans in any 
kind of an army. I, certainly, for one commander, want no unwilling 
contingent, no soldiers serving in the pattern of the Hessians who served 
in our Revolutionary War, serving in any army I command. Therefore, 
until the political leaders, the diplomats, and the statesmen find the proper 
answer, it is not for a soldier to delve in too deeply.. . . 

What I am trying to say is that, out of these conferences, I sensed the 
feeling that there will be a rejuvenation of spirit if we can put ourselves 
into this thing, not only with the sense that we must do it because there 
is no acceptable alternative, because standing alone and isolated in a 
world with the rest completely dominated by communism, our system 
would have to wither away, our economy could not thrive. 

Just stop to consider, ladies and gentlemen, that there are in the free 
world today—and not counting all of the outlying segments in such places 
as Australia, New Zealand, South America, and other parts of the free 
world—in Europe and the North American Continent, alone, there are 
350 million people who represent the highest culture man has been able 
to achieve upon this earth. They are responsible for every advance of 
science, the arts and culture; they possess great reservoirs of leadership 
that have not been touched; they possess, on the average, a higher under¬ 
standing than any other people in the world; they have the greatest 
productive capacity. Thanks to our great wisdom in keeping the proper 
strength upon the sea and in the air, we have access to the raw materials 
that we need. Why, then, arc we frightened of totalitarian government? 
For only one reason, because they have a unity of purpose. True, it is 
a unity achieved by ignorance, by force, by the NKVD. 

What we have got to do, the only thing we have to do, is to meet that 
unity with a higher type of unity, the unity of free men that will not be 
divided. Someone in achieving that unity has to take the leadership, and 
I mean some one nation, not some one individual. We cannot either 
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individually or at the national level afford to look over our shoulders with 
a suspicious thought that our friend is not doing as much as we are. We 
must, by example, inspire and insist and get everybody to do his maximum. 
The fullness of his performance will be limited by his capacity only. All 
of us make this problem that of the highest priority. 

I do not say, ladies and gentlemen, that that has been achieved. I 
merely say that, if the presentation I have made of the military situation, 
the possibilities of development in the whole economic world based upon 
the loss or the retention of Western Europe within our own wall of security, 
if those presentations are only reasonably accurate, then, it is clear that 
we must do this. What nation is more capable, more ready for providing 
this leadership than the United States? We have been spared much of 
the discouragement, the defeatism, the destruction that has been visited 
upon Europe. We are younger, we are fresher, and a further important 
point is that wc are farther removed from the immediate threat. We do 
not dwell in the gray zone. This strength, as I see it, must grow up in the 
rear and be pushed out. I do not mean pushed out in the sense that as 
soon as wc produce units they must be deployed all over the world. I 
mean financial, moral, military, and material strength. 

Our friends must know it. Inspired by it and living with it they must 
produce equal amounts of their own, far more than equal in particular 
areas. Our view in the central position must be directed to many sectors. 
We cannot concentrate all our forces in any one sector, even one as 
important as Western Europe. We must largely sit here with great, 
mobile, powerful reserves ready to support our policies, our rights, our 
interests wherever they may be in danger in the world. 

The point I make is that Western Europe is so important to our future, 
our future is so definitely tied up with them, that wc cannot afford to do 
less than our best in making sure that it does not go down the drain. 

I repeat that, given the premise that we must produce, there is, then, 
one element left, time. Wc must accept, we must always accept this dis¬ 
advantage militarily, internationally, that goes with peaceful intent and 
defensive purpose only. Any aggressor picks a day on which he intends 
to strike, and he builds everything to that point. Wc have to devise 
a scheme that wc can support, if necessary over the next 20 years, 30 years, 
whatever may be the time necessary, as long as the threat, the announced 
threat of aggression remains in the world. That means wc must be ready 
at any time. One of the important times is today and from hereon. As 
long as wc are determined to secure the peace, wc have to use, employ, or 
resort to force and military power. In so doing, let us not forget that there 
is not a moment to waste. 

This brings me to a very important point: One of the great deficiencies 
in Europe is equipment, military equipment. Not only was all of this 

B 816& C 
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taken away from them in the war, but their facilities, destroyed, damaged 
as they were, have, since that time, been all occupied in trying to restore 
some semblance of a decent standard of living to their millions. They 
have little in the way of munitions productivity although it is growing, 

and some of it, indeed, is very good. ^ ^ 

I believe that the transfer of certain of our units should be in direct 

ratio to what Europe is doing so that we know that we are all going 
forward together and no one is suspicious of the other. 

The great need of the moment, as I say, is equipment. The great, the 
crying need today, as I see it, is equipment, the impedimenta of armies, 
of navies, of air forces. It must be furnished quickly and properly adjusted 
to this purpose of ours, the purpose of peace and security, to our ability 
to carry it forward without insolvency for year after year. I believe that, 
within those limits, we must now go into the production of equipment 
exactly as if we were preparing for the emergency of war. ... 

I should like to bring to your attention a few things that I think are 
important to remember. Enemy propaganda has among other things, as 
it is reflected in the European press, tried to make it appear that the whole 
job is hopeless. He has shouted it from the housetops. If they say it is 
hopeless, they must have a purpose. Let us not believe too freely enemy 
propaganda, or the propaganda of somebody who wants to defeat our 
peaceful, our sane, our utterly just purposes. Let us not forget the strength 
of America, its great people, its history, its broad acres, its productive 
capacity, its great capacity for leadership. And then let us keep in our 
minds the kind of organization we shall have when we bind that up heart 
and soul and in material ways with our friends across the sea. 

I come back again for a moment to the question of morale. Nobody 
can defend another nation. The true defense of a nation must be found 
in its own soul, and you cannot import a soul. We must make sure that 
the heart and soul of Europe is right. That is one of the obligations, 
gentlemen, that is imposed on me and my staff. I cannot conceive that 
the United States ever consented to accept the responsibility for acting 
in Western Europe except with those two reservations, that their represen¬ 
tatives would do their utmost to see that they were all advancing together 
and that the United States was not being made merely an Atlas to carry 
the world upon its shoulders. I can see that each one of you in your great 
responsibilities as the lawmakers of this Nation has an element and a part 
of that responsibility individually. But we must not watch that so closely 
that we fail to get out in front to provide the leadership that will make 
this thing a complete success. 

So this faith in America is one that lies at the bottom of this whole thing. 
Faith that the leadership she can provide will inspire the same kind of 
feeling, the same kind of effort in our friends abroad. And, there, I am 
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sure we must exercise a bit of patience. It takes some time for our pur¬ 
poses—no matter how plainly we think they may be written upon the 
wall—it takes some time for others to understand those purposes and to 
gain faith in them. Remember, we have our own doubts and divisions, 
and we have our own debates. Think how that is multiplied in Europe, 
where there are 10 of these nations in this organization, and they have all 
of the nationalistic factors to increase the intensity of the debate. We must 
have patience. Some of their problems are very, very serious. France, in 
the war against communism in Indochina, is losing monthly more than 
half of the men she can produce as instructors, the instructors they need 
to produce the army in France which they are so desperately trying to do. 
They have promised, in spite of that, to have by the end of the year 1953, 
roughly, 25 battle-ready divisions. That is the kind of effort they arc 
making. 

Britain has similar things to face. Others, too, have problems. So 
while we may get a bit impatient when we think they do not see instantly 
what we are trying to do and what they should do in order to have the 
effort mutual and equal, we must have patience, ladies and gentlemen. 
Leadership must have patience or it cannot succeed. . . . 

I came back, ladies and gentlemen, with the purpose of rendering just 
a report. It is not my proper role to be exhorting the Members. I am 
trying now to make my words those of education; I am trying to make 
them those of deep conviction that the world, our world, has arrived at 
a moment of decision. I have come to the conclusion that we can go on 
following the basic principles of our system safely and surely, subject to 
the tasks that I have here so briefly tried to outline. We can do it without 
constituting of ourselves or of our forces a threat to any other nation. Any 
attempt so to describe it would be for propaganda purposes only. 

I close, ladies and gentlemen, on one note only which I have not to this 
moment mentioned, because it does not lie completely within my province, 
but it is important. That is our own efforts to let the world understand 
what we arc about, what we are, and sometimes our own efforts to have 
our own people understand what we are trying to do. In any event, I 
believe that the United States needs a very, very much stronger informa¬ 
tion service. In our case, I would not call it propaganda because the truth 
is all we need. We do not have to falsify the record nor our intentions. 

(r) Extracts from a broadcast address by Mr. Herbert Hoover^ g February iggn 
Fellow Americans, 

I have been urged by many thousands of you to again discuss with you 
our foreign policies. 

A responsibility rests upon me to speak out from fifty years of personal 

* New Tork Times, lo February 1951. 
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experience with most of the peoples of the free world and with Russia and 
China. I have been entrusted during thirty-five years with high responsi¬ 
bilities by my countrymen. 

I should like to address you through the rose-colored specUcles ol 

idealism and the need of free nations to defend free men. 

But I would be doing my country a disservice if I did not take into 

account the realities in this endangered world. 

There is nothing sacrosanct about foreign policies as witness the tomb¬ 
stones which have been erected over many of them in the last ten years. 
They bear the inscriptions Undeclared War, The Alliance with Stalin, 
Teheran, Yalta, Potsdam, Dismantling of German Peacetime Industry, 
The Promoting of Mao Tse-tung. 

Many men, including myself, have demanded the revision of these 
policies at each wrong turning. ... 

In order to reach any conclusions as to the wise course for America to 
pursue in the critical issues which confront us we must again and again 
appraise the constantly shifting forces moving in the world. 

The problems which we face are of far larger dimensions than the 
current discussion on sending contingents of American boys to Europe. 
Their appraisal must also include: 

1. Land war strengths. 

2. The defense of the American people and the Western Hemisphere. 

3. Our economic capacity over a long period. 

4. The United Nations. 

5. Our policies in the Far East. 

6. The North Atlantic military alliance. 

Policies in these six categories cannot be separated from each other— 
they are all interlocked. 

We must appraise the somber facts around these points before we can 
map a national direction. We must not shrink from clear-minded appraisal 
of our strengths, our weaknesses and the attainment of the purposes to 
which Congress has committed us. 

We may again appraise as best we can the present military strengths 
for land war in the world. 

I am fully aware of the short-comings of the term ‘divisions* as a 
measuring device for comparative military strength, but it is the nearest 
to a common descriptive unit that we have. 

The Krcmlin-directed horde has under arms and in reserves probably 
300 combat divisions, with 30,000 tanks. I am now told they have over 
20,000 mostly tactical planes and they have with their satellites fifty million 
men available for cannon fodder. 

In World War II, when Russia was without the satellites, the Germans 
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failed with 240 well-equipped divisions to overcome her. With her allies 
of General Manpower, General Space, General Winter and General 
Scorched Earth, she had stopped the Germans even before Lend-Lease 
had reached her. 

The nations of Europe in the Atlantic Pact have at the present moment 
less than twenty equipped and trained combat divisions available for 
European action. 

There is here a stark reality upon which our foreign policies must be 
based. With any seeable land forces from non-Communist nations, even 
including the United States, a land offensive against the Communists 
could bring no military victory, no political conclusion. But that docs not 
mean that there are no other methods of stopping the Kremlin’s ambitions. 

The second stark realism upon which our foreign policies must be based 
is the defense of the Western hemisphere. Its defense is not only in our 
interests but in the interests of free men everywhere. 

Much criticism is offered, even to a discussion of this question. An 
atmosphere of hurry, rush, anxiety is being developed the effect of which 
is to make it difficult, if not impossible, for the American people to judge 
their own situation. 

I may say at once that with proper economic action this hemisphere 
can be made self-contained in critical raw materials. From a long pro¬ 
fessional career and from years as Secretary of Commerce dealing with 
such questions, I might qualify in this field. 

Further, unless we so dissipate our strength as to become a beaten 
and crushed people, we will be able to keep sea lanes open. 

Moreover, this hemisphere can be defended from Communist armies, 
come what will. It is still surrounded with a great moat. To transport 
such invading armies either 3,000 miles across the Atlantic or 6,000 miles 
across the Pacific would require transport ships and naval protection 
which the Russians do not possess and could not build or seize, no matter 
what further countries they occupy. . . . 

The third stark realism upon which our policies must be built is our 
economic capacity. The bleak outlook of the world may well last more 
than a decade—possibly two of them. 

The new budget calls for Federal spending of over $71,600,000,000. 
This $71,600,000,000 alone, plus state and local expenditures, is about 
37 per cent of our national income. . . . 

The fourth focal point ©four thinking must be the United Nations. Our 
stark reality here is the lack of cohesion and unity in the free nations. 
Even some of our European Allies are anxious to appease the Chinese 
branch of the Kremlin on policies of the United Nations. 

Despite this, we must not forget that the aspiration of mankind for over 
a century has been to find peace by collective action against aggressors. 
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The United Nations was built on this same central idea as the Concert 
of Europe and the League of Nations. Halting and faulty as it may be, 

we cannot abandon this idea and this hope. 

But it must be clear that the U.N. for the present will not be a sub¬ 
stantial protection from Communist aggression. 

Our men are holding heroically to the mission assigned us by the United 
Nations in Korea. We are suffering great losses. General Marshall says 
we must send 15,000 men a month. We cannot yet see the end. But if 
we were to drive all the enemy out of Korea, how much of our armies 
must remain there to protect it? 

Japan, Formosa and the Philippines are vital links in our national 
security. This must not be minimized by nations anxious to direct our 
energies to Europe. We will need retain much military strength in the 
Pacific to protect those areas. 

Certainly there is little stark reality in talking about American ground 
divisions in Europe in view of our involvement in Asia. 

The sixth consideration in our decisions revolves round the North 
Atlantic Pact and the proposals to start another American expeditionary 
land army to Europe. 

Current statements stretch this pact far beyond its text. The pact 
provides that the nations shall aid each other in case of attack. There 
has been no attack. 

Moreover, at the time of ratification of that alliance the Administration, 
through the Secretary of State and the Chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, gave positive assurances that under the pact no expeditions 
of American ground troops would be sent to Europe. 

That certainly meant no forces to Europe prior to attack. Our partici¬ 
pation, prior to an attack, was to be limited to munitions. The pact being 
the will of the American people through the Congress, and in the faith of 
the text and those assurances, I supported the alliance. 

But last fall it became evident that the Administration was contemplat¬ 
ing sending ground troops to Europe. 

It is also evident that after years of gigantic American subsidies, the 
European Atlantic Pact nations had done nothing of consequence towards 
their own defense. Former Prime Minister Churchill had repeatedly and 
forthrightly stated this fact—the last occasion being only a few weeks 
ago. . . . 

The stark realities in Western Continental Europe are their large Com¬ 
munist parties and the disunities which gnaw at their vitals. Their preju¬ 
dices prevent taking Spain into the alliance with twenty divisions and the 
most defensible area in Europe. For some reason Turkey and Greece are 
excluded from the Alliance. 

Equally vital is the fact that there is little hope of adequate land defense 
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of Europe without West German participation. Two months ago detailed 
plans and great progress were announced. Now it is decided that West 
German military participation is out or can wait. 

From press reports based on information from European officials and 
from General Eisenhower’s statements, it would appear that his army, 
including the two American divisions now in Germany, will start with 
nine or possibly ten divisions; by the end of two years, including American 
divisions, it would seem to be thirty-five or forty divisions. 

The stark reality is that such an army is small compared to the strength 
of the enemy. 

America is at present the major deterrent to the Kremlin’s ambitions 
of world conquest. There is nothing that Stalin would like more than to 
get the United States into his clutches by fighting us on the ground in 
Europe. There lies his overwhelming strength. 

Disaster could thus come to the American Hemisphere with no salvation 
to Europe. 

The American people should have more information before they risk 
trying a third expedition of ground troops to Europe. 

Any defense line in Europe must be over 400 miles long. Will our 
responsible leaders make a public statement that the forces so far proposed 
can defend this line against odds of three or four-to-onc? We have tried 
this in Korea. 

Will our responsible leaders tell us whether they contemplate the pro¬ 
posed American contingent as only an instalment? Docs not this contribu¬ 
tion and our huge increase in the Army budget imply many more 
American divisions? Do the American people know all the facts? 

Despite all these stark realities and these problems, I have believed 
there is a way to at least an uneasy peace for the world. . . . 

I suggest that air power and the navy is the alternative to sending 
American land divisions to Europe. With our gigantic productive capacity 
and within our economic strength we can build and sustain overwhelming 
air and sea forces held on our home ground ready in case of attack. 

Stalin well knows we could carry on that kind of war for his destruction 
for indefinite years. 

The air threat has been during four years the most powerful deterrent 
to any attack on Western Europe. It is far more powerful than pouring 
American divisions into the reach of this Asiatic horde. 

I am suggesting no attack. I am suggesting the very protection for 
Western Europe and our own defense which the Senate contemplated 
when it ratified the Atlantic Pact. 

There are other reasons for such a policy—both military and economic. 

Manifestly if attack on Europe came, the free world would be inferior 
in ground forces. Such a ground war would at best be a war of defense. 
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In the air we would have the offensive. An air force has range, speed, 
flexibility and striking power which can come nearer gaining a decision 
than allied ground armies. 

Especially is this true for in an air war the Communist horde would be 
without a large part of its ground allies. General Manpower, General 
Space, General Winter and General Scorched Earth. 

The whole Korean tragedy is developing proof that the way to punish 
aggressors is from the air and sea and not by land armies. It would be 
infinitely less cosdy in dead and disaster. The unbearable strain on our 
economic system will come from trying to do five things at the same time. 
That is, to maintain armies in the Pacific; to build up an air force; a 
naval force; to furnish munitions to nations who are determined to defend 
themselves; and to send land armies to Europe. Our economy cannot carry 
this load for long. ... 

I can most clearly state the points of foreign policies in which many of 
us believe at this time by summarizing a program. No program can be 
perfect—none without risk. For the present I suggest: 

1. We should devote our overwhelming productive power to air and 
naval strength and supply of munitions. 

2. If the Europeans are attacked, we should be prepared and use such 
overwhelming air and naval power to the limit and keep it up until they 
have had enough. The Kremlin knows that we are committed by the 
Congress to do so. I believe that reserve, if large enough, is Europe’s real 
protection. 

3. We should supply munitions to nations doing their utmost to defend 
themselves. 

4. From the starkly realistic, economic, political and military reasons 
which I have given you, my personal conviction is that we should not 
create land armies for expeditions into the quicksands of either Europe 
or China. I do not want to even start on the road to another Korea. 

5. There arc those who think wc should send more divisions to Europe 
for their encouragement even before there is an attack. To them, I urge 
watchful waiting until much more military strength has been developed 
by Europe itself and there is more evidence they have resolved their 
disunities. 

6. We must reduce our national expenditures to a level wc can carry 
over a long term of years, and at the same time avoid economic disaster 
which can destroy freedom in America. 

Senator Byrd estimates that $8,600,000,000 of proposed non-defense ex¬ 
penditures in the budget could be reduced or postponed. Wc should spend 
all we can afford on air, navy and munitions rather than large armies. 

7. Wc can and must defend Formosa, the Philippines and Japan. We 
can do it by naval and air forces. 
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As to Korea, we should demand of the United Nations that they call 
for a stop of supplies to Communist China by the non-Communist nations. 

Since Red China is making war on our American armies, we should 
free Chiang Kai-shek to do what he wishes in China and furnish him 
munitions. 

8. I proposed three years ago that we should give full independence 
to Japan and Western Germany under representative governments. 
During 100 years these nations were the great dams against these Russian- 
controlled hordes. 

In the last war we may have been engaged in a great crusade for freedom 
of mankind, but we certainly destroyed these two dams. The sooner they 
are given their independence the sooner, for their own security, they will 
resume their ancient role. 

9. Recently I proposed that if the nations of Europe failed we should, 
as a prudent nation, have in mind a second line of air and naval defense 
based upon the foreign shores of the Pacific and Atlantic Oceans both 
North and South, and I may add the Mediterranean and Indian Ocean. 

10. Congress should recover its constitutional authority over starting 
wars. It could certainly do so through its powers over the purse. 

I have proposed no retreat, no withdrawal. I have proposed no repudia¬ 
tion of treaties or obligations. Rather I have proposed that the pledges 
to the Congress and the American people be kept. I have proposed that 
we stop, look and listen before wc start on a road of land war that risks 
the loss of all civilization. 

{d) Extracts from a statement by Mr. Thomas E. Dewey made to the Senate 
Committees on Foreign Relations and Armed Services^ 24 February /pj/* 

I am deeply sensitive of the honor of your invitation to offer testimony 
concerning the resolution before the distinguished members of the joint 
Committees on Foreign Relations and Armed Services. At the outset let 
me say that I shall not trespass upon your hospitality by posing as an expert 
in any of the specialized fields of military strategy, diplomacy or economics 
from which you have heard the testimony of many able specialists. The 
final decision on the matter before you will rest upon a sum total of all 
these specialized approaches. 

The essence of the matter boils down to one of judgment of what is best 
for the safety of the United States of America. 

The resolution before you is designed, I gather, to instruct the executive 
branch of the Government that it may dispatch no further ground forces 

* New York Times, 25 February J951. The Senate Commillces were conducting hearings on 
S. Res. 8, a resolution, submitted by Senator Kenneth Wherry, to forbid the dispatch of troops 
to Europe until Congress should have settled a policy. Sec Congressional Record, 16 March 1951, 

P. 2547. 
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of the United States to duty in the European area without affirm^ve 
action of the Congress. This resolution is the culmination of a debate 
which has occurred periodically throughout American history. 

It is interesting historically that the power has been exercised by vanous 
Presidents over a period of the last 147 years. These actions ranged from 
the expeditionary force which Thomas Jefferson sent into TnpoU against 
the Barbary pirates in 1803, through the bombardment of Shimoseki, 
Japan, under President Lincoln, the dispatch of 5,000 troops to Peldn by 
President McKinley during the Boxer Rebellion in 1900, the sending of 
Marines to Honduras by President Coolidge, to the present action in 
Korea. The power was exercised by fifteen Presidents no less than twenty- 

four times. _ 

Despite this imposing array of historic opposition to the resolution 

before you, let me say immediately that I believe the Congress probably 
has power by act or by resolution to forbid the use of our armed forces 
anywhere. The power to raise troops and to withhold or grant funds for 
their support carries within it the power to withhold approval of their use. 

Therefore, I do not oppose the resolution upon any ground of lack of 
Constitutional power. 

I should like also to have it understood that my opposition to this resolu¬ 
tion does not, by any means, imply approval of all aspects of our foreign 
policy, of the present fiscal policies of the Government, of its wage and 
price control policies or of the national budget. I am addressing myself 
solely to the resolution before you. 

I oppose it on the broad grounds that its adoption would be unwise in 
the extreme and would paralyze the capacity of this nation for its own 
defense. It would discourage and probably terminate the present virile 
effort developing in Europe for its own defense. It would certainly invite 
imperialist communism to move into the vacuum we thus created. 

I speak solely from the standpoint of the defense of the United States and 
the preservation of our liberties. It happens that the defense of our liberties 
coincides with the joint defense of our Allies in the world, with the keeping 
of our moral commitments and the maintenance of our moral and spiritual 
leadership in the world. 

Without that powerful idealism, which happens to coincide with our 
own best interest, I doubt if we should long survive the corroding influences 
which have already brought one-third of the world under the sway of the 
Red Czar and the Kremlin. 

The debate which has developed on this subject seems to me to have 
been immensely useful. We have made great progress. 

I can remember the time—and it seems only yesterday—when many 
were saying that the Marshall Plan for Europe was Operation Rat-hole. 
Today the Marshall Plan has been such an immense success that Europe 
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will, in the year 1951, produce more goods and services than she was ex¬ 
pected to produce in the target year 1952. The rehabilitation of devastated 
Europe has progressed a year and a half ahead of schedule. Already Great 
Britain has surrendered any claim to further aid under the Marshall Plan. 

I can remember the time—and quite recently—when it was being said 
that to send a single gun to Europe was a mistake because we should be 
merely presenting it to Stalin. 

I can remember the time—and again very recently—when it was being 
said that any aid to the recognized Chinese Government and any attempt 

to hold Formosa was the height of folly. 

So far as I know, no one is arguing now for any of these ideas. We have, 
in fact, achieved the most remarkable unity, first through the adoption 
of the North Atlantic Treaty and more latterly by the harsh action of 
events. It would appear that we arc now pretty much agreed that Formosa 
is essential to the defense of both Japan and the Philippines. It is agreed 
that the security of the British Isles and parts of the Mediterranean area 
are essential to our defense. 

This resolution docs not oppose sending ground forces to Formosa, to 
Japan or Korea, or even to Africa. It docs not oppose sending air and sea 
forces to any of these or even to Europe. The issue has narrowed down 
to one little toehold of isolationism concerning the sending of ground 
troops only to one area—Western Europe. 

But this is a powerful toehold. It represents the last gasp of effort which 
speaks for a school of thought which basically would like to withdraw from 
all the world to our own shores. 

This is clear because every leading expert among the three branches of 
our armed services has testified that the mere use of naval and air forces 
would never hold Europe against a Russian attack. If Europe were to be 
lost, then so also would be our bases in Britain, North Africa and the 
Mediterranean from which our bombers now keep the Russian bear in 
check. 

In the face of this testimony the supporters of this resolution arc driven 
inexorably to the position that they do not believe Europe could be held 
under any circumstances and do not expect it to be held; that the sending 
of our air and naval forces is really a waste and that all our ground troops 
now in Europe arc in a position where they could not defend themselves 
and from which they could not escape. 

I am sure that no one would care to admit that our country would so 
callously treat American fighting men and I am sure that no one actually 
intends to abandon them. There are 112,000 American ground troops in 
Germany today, with many more in Austria, Britain, Trieste, North Africa 
and the Mediterranean. No one has proposed that they be witlidrawn 
and I doubt if any responsible person will do so. That being true, it seems 
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to be our inescapable duty to back them up by '=5 

sary. We have seen enough in our lifetimes of too little and ‘0°^. 

TKis time let us have the overwhelming force to prevent war instead of 

^"xheVdoption of the resolution before you would be a simple, direct 
notice to Stalin that we do not intend to back up our men in Europe and 

that they and Europe are his for the asking. 

We have made this mistake too many times at too great a cost. 

The Kaiser launched World War I because he was sure America would 
not intervene and when we did so we won only at great anguish and 

bloodshed. ,, . . tj 

Hitler launched World War II when he was equally sure America would 

not intervene. When we did so again we won at still greater anguish and 

bloodshed. ^ j r j v 

Our Government in substance announced it would not deiend Korea. 

Again a vacuum was created and again the aggressor moved in and again 

we have intervened with great anguish and bloodshed. 

I am here today pleading that wc as a nation recognize that we have 
grown up, and that we accept our responsibilities in advance of events 

instead of doing so later when the price is infinitely higher. 

I am pleading for this course because it is the only course on earth that 
will save us from World War III and the total destruction of our civiliza- 

don. . , - , . , 

I am pleading for it because I am so sure that it is the only course which 

will develop strength so obviously great that the fourteen conspirators m 

the Kremlin will not dare to plunge this world into the final war of the 


atomic age. , 

I doubt that it is necessary for me to point out that the possibility ot 

all-out aggressive war by the Kremlin is not remote. It is no longer 

necessary to repel the accusations of those who say that such fear is 

hysterical or a case of the jitters. Most opinion in this country and abroad 

realizes that Stalin is not maintaining the largest air force in the world, 

the largest army in the world and 300 submarines—by far the largest 

undersea armada in the world—purely for pleasure purposes. No dictator 

denies his people the very essentials of life to maintain such incredible 

armed forces unless he expects to use them in all-out warfare at the moment 

of his own choosing. I conceive it to be our purpose to make sure that the 

free world is so strong that that moment will not arrive. 

Of course, the Kremlin is now waging various limited or little wars. 
It is waging aggressive war through satellites in Korea, Tibet, Indo-China 
and Malaya. It is waging a war of nerves against Formosa, Yugoslavia 
and the countries of the Middle East, against Western Germany and, of 
course, all Western Europe. 
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The Comintern is also waging internal wars against the established 
governments in practically all of the free nations. 

The simple fact is that we are being warred against by the Soviet in 
every devilish form their ingenuity has been able to devise and we should 
act with a full realization of that fact. 

If this resolution should be adopted it would be taken in every capital 
in the world, both free and slave, as a signal that the United States has 
hauled down its flag. The other nations of the world would little under¬ 
stand or care to enquire about the political differences which might have 
caused the adoption of the resolution or the constitutional questions in¬ 
volved. It would be understood to be a formal adoption by the Senate of 
the theory that the rest of the world was either indefensible or not worth 
defending and that we had retreated into fortress America. . . . 

I think it is plain that, whether we act from strictly patriotic motives or 
whether from strictly selfish motives, the security of the free world is 
absolutely essential to us. 

How best shall we go about it? It seems to me that instead of adopting 
this resolution, which however thin you slice it, implies our withdrawal 
from the world, we should do the opposite. Wc should, within the reason¬ 
able limits of our capacity, wholeheartedly unite in strengthening materi¬ 
ally and spiritually our Allies of the free world. 

We should be extremely careful to create no more vacuums into which 
the conquering Soviet armies can move in the conviction that they will 
be unopposed. 

We should stop sitting in a purely defensive position. No struggle was 
ever won by defense alone. 

We should recognize that we are being warred against and wc should 

take more effective counter-measures. 

By this, of course, I do not mean that wc should launch what has been 
inelegantly called a preventive war. We should set about to make the free 
world so strong that there will be no war. 

Our sole objective in this world is peace—peace with honor and liberty. 

The mood of the world has changed in the last two months. You can 
almost feel it in the air. Wc hit bottom last fall, but wc have been on the 
rise ever since. 

When we were stripped down to one combat division in the United 
States and free peoples everywhere trembled at one reverse after another 
suffered by their forces in Korea, honest men began to wonder, ‘What’s the 
use?’ It is not communism that gained so much during the period as 

neutralism. 

In nations which have been twice over-run in thirty years, had tlieir 
youth decimated, their families torn apart, their men put into slave labor, 
their homes and factories demolished, a wave of pessimism was inevitable. 
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And then on top of that they felt that the United States—the bulwark 
of freedom—was not only ineffective as an ally, but untrustworthy because 

of reports of rising isolationism here. -o . • u 

All the evidence indicates that the tide has turned. The British are 
meeting increasing success in Malaya where Communist guerillas se^ to 
cut off our rubber, our tungsten and our tin. The French, who have been 
losing more officers in Indo-China than they graduate each year, have 
been meeting increasing success. The success of the Marshall Plan has 
begun to be felt in Europe and General Eisenhower’s trip was unquesUon- 

ably a great stimulus. ... . i i j* *. 

I would not for one moment propose sending one single soldier to 

Europe if it were not a fact that Europe was moving to defend herself. If 
I thought, as some seem to think, that Europe was indefensible I would 
have the courage of my convictions and call for the withdrawal of all our 
ground armies, air forces and naval installations in Europe immediately. 
If I believed the world was going to come down about our ears inevitably, 
then I would say: Let it come down without the unnecessary sacrifice of the 
boys who are there on the ground and those who would be lost in fruitless 
naval or air warfare. But I do not hold these defeatist views. 

Europe is moving to defend herself. Her people know they must prepare 
or die. They know they could not stand another invasion and occupation. 
They know that all the decent leaders would be dead or in Siberia and that 
Soviet occupation would make Europe a spiritual and human wasteland. 

I believe they are becoming thoroughly convinced that America has 
waked up to the fact that she cannot live alone in the world. They know 
and believe we have discovered that the ultimate act of folly would be to 
refuse to send soldiers to keep the peace of the world and then be forced to 
send countless more to win a world war. 

They know that all the past methods of pacifism and compromise and 
appeasement of dictators failed. They know that every dictator is a craven 
coward. They know that the only tiling he respects is force greater than 
his own and that wi.h America and Europe standing strong and united 
we arc the greatest force on earth. 

I have not dwelt at length upon the spiritual and moral necessities of 
our situation or upon the fundamental urge we all share to keep alive and 
strong the cause of human freedom everywhere. I know wc all share these 
aspirations and are differing only on the best means of advancing our 
mutual faith that human liberty and peace are the greatest objectives 
of all. 

I have absolute confidence that the Congress and the distinguished 
members of the committees here today will turn back this resolution for 
withdrawal from the world and will continue moving to keep our country 
strong and free and at peace. 
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(iii) Senate Resolution 99—the Connally-Russell Resolution— 

REGARDING THE DISPATCH OF UNITED STATES TROOPS ABROAD IN IMPLE¬ 
MENTATION OF THE North Atlantic Treaty, 4 April 1951* 

Resolved^ That— 

1. the Senate approved the action of the President of the United States 
in cooperating in the common defensive effort of the North Atlantic Treaty 
nations by designating, at their unanimous request, General of the Army 
Dwight D. Eisenhower as Supreme Allied Commander, Europe, and in 
placing Armed Forces of the United States in Europe under his command; 

2. it is the belief of the Senate that the threat to the security of the 
United States and our North Atlantic Treaty partners makes it necessary 
for the United States to station abroad such units of our Armed Forces 
as may be necessary and appropriate to contribute our fair share of the 
forces needed for the joint defense of the North Atlantic area; 

3. it is the sense of the Senate that the President of the United States 
as Commander in Chief of the Armed Forces, before taking action to send 
units of ground troops to Europe under article 3 of the North Atlantic 
Treaty, should consult the Secretary of Defense and the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, the Committee on Foreign Relations of the Senate, the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs of the House of Representatives, and the Armed Ser¬ 
vices Committees of the Senate and the House of Representatives, and that 
he should likewise consult the Supreme Allied Commander, Europe; 

4. it is the sense of the Senate that before sending units of ground troops 
to Europe under article 3 of the North Atlantic Treaty, the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff shall certify to the Secretary of Defense that in their opinion the 
parties to the North Atlantic Treaty arc giving, and have agreed to give 
full, realistic force and effect to the requirement of article 3 of said treaty 
that ‘by means of continuous and effective self-help and mutual aid’ they 
will ‘maintain and develop their individual and collective capacity to 
resist armed attack’, specifically insofar as the creation of combat units 
is concerned; 

5. the Senate herewith approves the understanding that the major 
contribution to the ground forces under General Eisenhower’s command 
should be made by the European members of the North Atlantic Treaty, 
and that such units of United States ground forces as may be assigned to 
the above command shall be so assigned only after the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
certify to the Secretary of Defense that in their opinion such assignment 
IS a necessary step in strengthening the security of the United States; and 
the certified opinions referred to in paragraphs 4 and 5 shall be transmitted 

' Departnunl of SlaU DulUtin, i6 April 1951. p. G37- The Senale also adopted S. Con. Res. 18, 
which is similar to S. Res. yy, except for the last part of paragraph 9 which reads:. . and other 
tesourcci of Western Germany, Spain, Turkey, and Greece, . . 
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by the Secretary of Defense to the President of the United States, and to 
the Senate Committees on Foreign Relations and Armed Sertnces, an 
the House Committees on Foreign Affairs and Armed Services as soon 

as they are received; , o j *•*, 

6. it is the sense of the Senate that, in the interests of sound constitu¬ 
tional processes, and of national unity and understanding, congressional 
approval should be obtained of any policy requiring the assignment of 
American troops abroad when such assignment is in implementation of 
article 3 of the North Atlantic Treaty; and the Senate hereby approves 
the present plans of the President and the Joint Chiefs of Staff to send four 
additional divisions of ground forces to Western Europe but it is the 
sense of the Senate that no ground troops in addition to such four divisions 
should be sent to Western Europe in implementation of article 3 of the 
North Atlantic Treaty without further congressional approval; 

7. it is the sense of the Senate that the President should submit to the 
Congress at intervals of not more than 6 months reports on the implemen¬ 
tation of the North Atlantic Treaty, including such information as may 
be made available for this purpose by the Supreme Allied Commander, 

Europe; , „ ,1, 1 ^ 

8. it is the sense of the Senate that the United States should seek to 

eliminate all provisions of the existing treaty with Italy which impose 
limitations upon the military strength of Italy and prevent the performance 
by Italy of her obligations under the North Atlantic Treaty to contribute 
to the full extent of her capacity to the defense of Western Europe; 

9. it is the sense of the Senate that consideration should be given to the 
revision of plans for the defense of Europe as soon as possible so as to 
provide for utilization on a voluntary basis of the military and other 
resources of Western Germany and Spain, but not exclusive of the military 
and other resources of other nations. 


(iv) Extracts from Pres'!... ..r Truman’s message to Congress contain¬ 
ing HIS RECOMMENDATIONS FOR A MUTUAL SECURITY PROGRAMME, 

24 May 1951* 

Three weeks ago 1 transmitted to the Congress a request for 60 billion 
dollars for the United States defense establishment during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1952. 

I am now recommending for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, a 
Mutual Security Program as follows: 

(i) Military assistance to other free nations in the amount of 6*25 
billion dollars. 


‘ Department 0/State Bulletin, 1951, pp. 883-90. 
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(2) Economic assistance to other free nations in the amount of 2-25 
billion dollars, primarily to support expanded defense abroad. 

These amounts compare with 5'3 billion dollars appropriated for mili¬ 
tary assistance, and 3 billion dollars for economic assistance, in the current 
fiscal year. 

The program for our own Armed Forces and this Mutual Security 
Program interlock. The one builds upon the other. The purpose of each 
is the security of the United States—the security of American lives and 
homes against attack and the security of our rights and liberties as law- 
abiding members of the world community. . . . 

This Mutual Security Program brings together our various foreign- 
aid programs, including the arms aid of the Mutual Defense Assistance 
Program, economic assistance for Europe—now being directed primarily 
to support of rearmament—and our economic aid to underdeveloped 
areas under the Point 4 concept. Every one of these programs has proved 
its worth. 

In preparing the present recommendations, each of these separate pro¬ 
grams has been revised in the light of the emergency situation that exists 
in the world and the extraordinary demands that are being placed on our 
Nation. The amounts, the geographical areas, and the purposes of the 
aid have all been chosen in order to bring about the greatest possible 
increase in the security of the United States and the whole free world. 

Under this program, the United States will send tanks, guns, and planes 
to a number of free countries, in Europe and other parts of the world, 
which arc building up armed forces against the threat of Communist 
attack. We will also send economic help to a number of countries— 
economic help ranging from machinery and materials with which to make 
weapons, to seeds, medicine, and technical assistance with which to con¬ 
quer communism’s allies of starvation and sickness. . . . 

The bulk of the assistance under the Mutual Security Program will be 
military equipment. Most of this will go to our partners in the North 
Atlantic Treaty, but, in addition, substantial quantities will be supplied 
to nations in Asia and the Middle East. Military equipment to supplement 
their own will be provided to countries when they have organized forces 
which require this equipment in order to become cficctivc fighting units. 
With our assistance, the free world as a whole will be able to strengthen 
its military defenses rapidly. Without such aid, the necessary build-up 
would be dangerously delayed if not impossible. 

In addition to supplying military equipment, this program will provide 
economic aid for a number of countries. In most countries in Europe, 
and in some countries in other parts of the world, this economic aid will 
enable the recipients to carry on larger defense programs than would 
otherwise be possible. In a few cases, some further economic help is 

a 8106 


D 
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necessary to continue progress toward recovery. In A^ia and other under- 
derelop^d areas, this program will enable the people to make headway 
against conditions of poverty and stagnation which are principal assets 

°*^Th™condi&rn of’the people in the underdeveloped areas would be 
a matter of humanitarian concern even if our national ^ 

involved. Major improvement in these conditions is necessanly ^ long 
term process, in which the countries’ own efforts, private investment, and 
public developmental loans should play the largest part. Carefully selected 
projects of technical assistance and initial development on a grant basis, 
ToTever, can speed up this process and provide tangible benefits even in 


The underdeveloped countries in Asia, South America, and Africa 
produce strategic materials which are essential to the defense and economic 
health of the free world. Production of these materials must be increased. 
Loans and developmental help are needed. The development of the 
resources of those countries helps them by raising their standard^of living 
and increasing their resistance to Communist subversion, and helps the 
whole free world by increasing the supply of raw materials essential to 


defense and to an expanding world economy. 

To enable the underdeveloped areas to expand their production ot 
strategic materials, they must be assured of being able to obtain the essen¬ 
tial supplies and equipment they need from our country. Indeed, our 
entire security program will be successful only if the materials available 
to the free world arc distributed in the way that will best contribute to 
the build-up of total free world strength. The Mutual Security Program, 
like the program for our own Armed Forces, has been examined from the 
standpoint of the availability of supplies, materials, and equipment that 
arc required to carry it out. We believe these resources can and must be 
made available out of the expanding production of the free world. 

In each area, the United States aid which I propose will be a small part 
of the total resources available for military and economic purposes—but 
that small proportion is crucial. In all these areas of the world, larger 
amounts of United States assistance could be put to good use and would 
pay real dividends. But I have limited the assistance I am recommending 
to what is absolutely necessary, under the emergency conditions we arc 
in today, to help those countries build essential military and economic 


strength. 

I propose that the total funds required under the Mutual Security 
Program be divided as follows [tabic on p. 35]: 

The military aid for Greece and Turkey is included in the amount for 
the Middle East. The amount of the economic aid for Europe includes 
the economic aid for Greece and Turkey. For convenience, the estimated 
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requirement for administrative expenses for the entire program—approxi¬ 
mately 78 million dollars—is shown as a single figure under economic aid. 

The amounts requested for economic aid include 13 million dollars to 
be furnished the United Nations and the Organization of American States 
for their technical assistance programs. 


Mutual Security Program, 

[In millions] 


Europe . 

Middle East and Northern Africa 
Asia ... 


Latin America 
Administrative Expenses 


1952 

Economic Military 


^650 5,240 

125 415 

375 555 

22 40 

78 _ 

2,250 6,250 


The economic, as well as the military aid recommended, is grant assist¬ 
ance to be provided through appropriated funds. Loans by the Export- 
Import Bank will also continue to play an important role in our efforts 
to assist the economic progress of friendly countries. In order that full use 
may be made of the opportunities for loans, especially to develop strategic 
materials, I recommend that the lending authority of the Export-Import 
Bank be increased by i billion dollars. Not all of the increased lending 
authority, of course, will be used in the coming year. 

With this program of assistance to the total free world effort, we will 
move forward rapidly toward a situation giving reasonable assurance 
against aggression. 

Moreover, the Mutual Security Program is designed to taper off as soon 
as our safety will permit. The creation of effective military forces in being, 
coupled with increased productivity, will make it possible, within a few 
years, for most areas of the free world to maintain their defenses and 
sustain their economies without further grant assistance from this 
«>untry, . . . 


Europe 

For the security of the United States, for the survival of freedom in the 

world, free Europ e is a critical area that must be defended. 

The people of Europe free from Soviet control number 300 million. 

They operate a great industrial plant, second only to our own. They 

occupy a uniquely strategic location. They are at once the most tempting 

prize for Soviet ambitions and our strongest allies in the world struggle 
for freedom. 
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The loss of Europe to the Soviet Union would not only be tragic m 
itself* it would also result in a tremendous shift of world power. It wou 
compel us to convert the United States into an isolated garrison state 
That is why, 3 years ago, when the countries of Europe were trembling 
on the brink of economic collapse, the United States launched its program 

of aid for European recovery. . . 

That is why, 2 years ago, the United States and Canada joined 10 
Western European countries—Iceland, Great Britain, Nor\vay, Denmark, 
the Netherlands, Belgium, Luxembourg, France, Portugal and Italy—m 
the North Atlantic Treaty, declaring that an attack on one would be 

considered an attack on all. • 1 rr 

The North Atlantic Treaty reflects the basic fact of international liie 

that the freedom of Western Europe and the freedom of North America 

are inseparable. , , . -i** 

Under that Treaty, defense plans have been developed by the military 

leaders of the North Atlantic Treaty countries. Under General Eisen¬ 
hower’s central command, a unified army, navy, and air force is being 
organized for the defense of Western Europe, composed of national forces 
assigned by individual nations. 

The key clement in the defense of free Europe is the ability to hold on 
the ground. Western Europe lacks the insulation of wide oceans. Major 
preparations must therefore be made to hold its lands by well-armed 
manpower on the ground, by the great striking force of airpower, and by 
a seapower which commands its surrounding waters and important lines 

of communication. , . 

The European countries themselves are providing the great majonty 

of the forces needed. The United States also has Army, Navy, and Air 

Force units in Europe, which add to the power of the combined defense 

forces, and more units will move there, both from this country and from 

Canada. 

Our European partners in the North Atlantic Treaty now have over 
2 million men under arms, plus large numbers of trained reserves. The 
bulk of Western Europe’s armed forces are pledged to General Eisen¬ 
hower’s command. Moreover, some of these countries—notably France 
and Britain—have sizable forces fighting in Malaya, Indochina, and 
Korea, and have other important overseas defense commitments. The 
combat power of Western European forces is rising steadily as equipment 
becomes available and periods of military scr\ucc are lengthened. 

Rearmament will cause a severe drain on the Western European coun¬ 
tries. Through their own efforts, national and collective, and with the 
vital assistance of the Marshall Plan, Western Europe has made a remark¬ 
able record of economic recovery since 1947. Production and trade have 
been restored and financial conditions have been greatly improved. In 
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the free countries of Europe, communism has been checked and tlirown 
back. The original goals of the Marshall Plan have been largely achieved. 

But the Western European countries are by no means yet free from the 
after effects of the most destructive war in history. 

They are living on a very narrow economic margin. Whereas our 
standard of living is nearly 50 per cent, higher than it was before World 
War II, theirs has only recently reached their prewar levels, which were 
much lower than ours. 

The European countries cannot move rapidly into sufficient large-scale 
military production to provide all the equipment required for the essential 
expansion of their forces. Over the next few years they do expect to increase 
their production of military equipment. In the coming fiscal year, it will 
be more than double the pre-Korean rate. But the most they can do will 
not be enough to equip their armed forces on the time schedule necessary 
for the common defense. 

The United States, with its huge and flexible industrial capacity and 
greater margin for diverting resources to military production, can and 
should continue to supply military equipment to our allies in Western 
Europe. In this way, many divisions, air squadrons, and naval vessels 
can be brought to active duty in the next year or two which otherwise 
cannot be. 

In the immediately coming years, the crucial need is to produce the 
initial equipment for a very rapid build-up of forces. The expanding 
European productive capacity will contribute increasingly to this build-up. 
With this capacity, Europe should be able to meet the smaller continuing 
maintenance and replacement requirements without substantial out¬ 
side aid. 

The military aid for Europe I am recommending amounts to 5-3 billion 
dollars. I also recommend economic assistance for this area for the coming 
year in the amount of 1*65 billion dollars. 

Because of the degree of economic recovery which has been attained, the 
total economic assistance I am requesting for European countries next year 
—despite the large new burdens of European rearmament—is substanti¬ 
ally reduced from the amount we have provided in the current fiscal year. 

However, in the free countries of Europe which are rearming, the pro¬ 
posed increases in military production and the building of armed forces 
will require large diversions of manpower and other economic resources 
away from production of goods for consumption, for investment, and for 
export. To carrying these greatly enlarged military burdens, our partners 
in Europe will be taking measures to increase taxes and mobilize their 
resources through economic controls. Despite determined efforts in this 
direction they will need some continuing economic assistance. 

Some aid is also proposed for Western Germany, which by its support 
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of occupation forces is assisting the defense effort and which may later 
make more direct contributions to the common defense. In Austria and 
Trieste, which cannot directly contribute to the rearmament effort, but 
whose economies are handicapped by special difficulties, economic aid 
must also be continued to maintain political stability. Certain economic 
assistance for Yugoslavia is proposed to help meet its minimum require¬ 
ments in maintaining strength against the threat of Soviet imperialism. 

This economic aid is critical—that is, it is the essential condition of an 
increase in European military effort. It should make possible European 
production many times larger than the amount of the support given. 

Middle East 

The countries of the Middle East arc, for the most part, less developed 
industrially than those of Europe. They are, nevertheless, of great import¬ 
ance to the security of the entire free world. This region is a vital link of 
land, sea, and air communications between Europe, Asia, and Africa. In 
the free nations of the Middle East, lie half of the oil reserves of the world. 

No part of the world is more directly exposed to Soviet pressure. The 
Kremlin has lost no opportunity to stir these troubled waters, as the post¬ 
war record amply demonstrates. Civil war in Greece; pressure for Turkish 
concessions on the Dardanelles; sponsorship of the rebellious Tudeh party 
in Iran; furthering of fractional strife in the Arab States and Israel—all 
reflect a concerted design for the extension of Soviet domination to this 
vital area. 

There is no simple formula for increasing stability and security in the 
Middle East. With the help of American military and economic assistance, 
Soviet pressure has already been firmly resisted in Turkey and the Soviet- 
inspired guerrilla war has been decisively defeated in Greece. But the 
pressure against the Middle East is unremitting. It can be overcome only 
by a continued build-up of armed defenses and the fostering of economic 
development. Only through such measures can these peoples advance 
toward stability and impro\ cd living conditions, and be assured that their 
aims can best be achieved through strengthening their associations in the 
free world. 

To these ends, I am recommending 415 million dollars in military aid, 
for Greece, Turkey, and Iran; a portion of this aid will be available for 
other Middle Eastern nations if necessary. I am also recommending 
125 million dollars in economic aid for Middle Eastern countries, exclusive 
of Greece and Turkey for whom economic aid is provided as part of the 
program for Europe. This amount also includes programs of technical 
assistance to Libya, Liberia, and Ethiopia, three independent states of 

Africa whose economic problems are similar to those of the Middle Eastern 
countries. 
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Continuing military aid for Greece and Turkey will make possible the 
further strengthening of these countries’ large and well-trained armed 
forces, which have already displayed their valiant resolution in the fight 
for freedom in Korea. In Iran, continuing military aid is required to help 
build internal security and defense, together with economic aid to help 
sustain the Iranian economy and give impetus to the much needed longer- 
term process of economic development for the benefit of the Iranian people. 

In the Arab States and Israel, the fundamental requirement is a regional 
approach to the basic problems of economic development. This is urgently 
needed to reduce existing tensions, especially through the orderly settle¬ 
ment of homeless refugees. The program for the Arab States will expand 
needed food production through the development of land and water 
resources. The program for Israel will help that country to maintain her 
economy during an especially trying period of her national development. 
At the same time, the program of assistance to the Arab refugees from 
Palestine, which will necessarily extend beyond the coming fiscal year, 
has the threefold purpose of assisting the settlement of refugees, of streng¬ 
thening those states wherein they settle, and assisting both Israel and the 
Arab States by removing this threat to the peace of the area. 

The program I am now proposing is a balanced program for strengthen¬ 
ing the security of the Middle East. It will make a solid contribution to 
our hopes for peace. 

Asia and the Pacific 

In Asia, in a vast arc stretching from Afghanistan to Korea, free coun¬ 
tries arc struggling to meet Communist aggression in all its many forms. 
Some of these countries arc battling the Communist armies of Soviet 
satellites; some are engaged in bitter civil strife against Communist-lcd 
guerrillas; all of them face the immediate danger of Communist sub¬ 
version. 

Soviet intentions with regard to these countries arc unmistakably clear. 
Using the weapons of subversion, false propaganda and civil war, the 
Kremlin has already reduced China to the status of a satellite. The Soviet 
rulers have turned their satellite armies loose on the Republic of Korea. 
Communist rebellion is raging in Indochina. In Burma, the Philippines, 
and other places. Communist-inspired groups are stirring up internal 
disorder. In all countries, they arc trying to exploit deep-seated economic 
difficulties—poverty, illiteracy, and disease. 

This campaign threatens to absorb the manpower and the vital resources 
of the East into the Soviet design of world conquest. It threatens to deprive 
the free nations of some of their most vitally needed raw materials. It 
threatens to turn more of the peaceful millions of the East into armies to 
be used as pawns at the disposal of the Kremlin. 
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Aside from immediate consideration of security, the continued indepen¬ 
dence of these nations is vital to the future of the free world. Many of these 
nations are new to self-government. They have dedicated themselves to 
the ideals of national independence, of human liberty, and social progress. 
Their hundreds of millions of citizens are eager for justice and liberty and 
a stake in the future. 

These countries demonstrate the power and vitality of the ideals of our 
own American Revolution; they mark the sweeping advance across the 
world of the concepts of freedom and brotherhood. To lose these countries 
to the rulers of the Kremlin would be more than a blow to our military 
security and our economic life. It would be a terrible defeat for the ideals 
of freedom—with grave spiritual consequences for men everywhere who 
share our faith in freedom. 

All these considerations make it essential for the United States to help 
the free countries of Asia in their struggle to make good their independence 
and bring economic and social progress to their people. Where the 
Governments of these countries are striving to establish free and stable 
political institutions, to build up their military defenses, and to raise the 
standard of living above the level of bare subsistence, we can and should 
give them assistance. We cannot replace their own strong efforts, but we 
can supplement them. 

This Mutual Security Program is intended to do that. On the military 
side, it will supply certain of the Asian countries with items of military 
equipment and the training they need for their defense forces. On the 
economic side, it will provide a number of the Asian countries with the 
most urgently needed commodities, machinery, and tools, and with tech¬ 
nical advice in such fields as agriculture, indu.sir)’, health, and govern¬ 
mental administration. 

The assistance I am recommending for Asian countries, 555 million 
dollars in military aid and 375 million dollars in economic aid, is so 
planned as to meet the most pressing needs in the various countries, and 
is intended to provide the crucial margin of resources which will enable 
them to move forward. 

Military assistance under this program will go to the Chinese armies 
on Formosa, to help keep that island out of the hands of Communist China. 
It will go to Indochina, where over 100,000 French troops are fighting 
side-by-side with the forces of Viet Nam, Laos, and Cambodia against 
Communist-led forces. It will go to the Philippines and to Thailand, to 
help build forces strong enough to insure internal security and discourage 
outside attack. Some of these military assistance funds will also be avail¬ 
able for allocation to other countries in the area if a critical need arises. 

The military aid under this program will supplement other military 
efforts against communism in Asia. The countries we will be aiding and 
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a number of others, are supporting military forces with their own funds. 
France is supplying the largest part of the military supplies needed in 
Indochina, and Britain is supplying her forces which are fighting guerrillas 
in the Malay States. The substantial military aid we are giving to the 
forces of the Republic of Korea is included in the budget for our military 
services. 

The struggle for security and peace in Asia is far more than a military 
matter. In many of the Asian countries, including all the countries which 
need military aid, economic assistance is also required. 

These countries urgently need help in their efforts to overcome the 
desperate conditions of poverty, illiteracy, and disease which arc the heart 
of the Asian problem. It is a terrible fact that poverty is increasing rather 
than diminishing in much of Asia. Millions of people exist at bare sub¬ 
sistence levels. 

The Asian countries are doing what they can on their own to meet this 
problem. An encouraging proposal affecting a number of these countries 
is the Colombo Plan for technical assistance and economic development 
worked out under the auspices of the British Commonwealth. In addition, 
some aid to Asian countries will be furnished through the programs of 
the United Nations. 

These sources of aid alone will not, however, suffice to reverse the down- 
Vi'ard trend in living standards. Aid from the United States is also 
necessary. 

Sizable programs of technical assistance and capital development arc 
now being carried on by the Economic Cooperation Administration in 
some of these countries under the Point 4 concept. A portion of the funds 
I am now recommending will provide for continuing these programs and 
extending them to other countries. These funds will be used to send out 
technical experts and equipment needed to improve health, agriculture, 
transportation, and communications services and assist in the development 
of natural resources. 

In addition, the funds I am now recommending will provide necessary 
economic support for defense programs in Indochina, Formosa, and the 
Philippines. 

Finally, the economic aid funds I am requesting for Asia include 112 5 
million dollars for the United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency. 
Pogether with 50 million dollars which arc likely to remain unexpended 
from funds available for Korean aid for the present fiscal year, these funds 
will be made available to the Agency at such a time as conditions in Korea 
permit the reconstruction program to be undertaken. 

In preparing these recommendations for economic aid, projects which 
should be financed by loans have been excluded. The investment of 
private capital and public loans from the International Bank for 
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Reconstruction and Development and the Export-Import Bank will play 
an important part in the economic progress of Asia, as in other parts of 
the world. 

In the administration of this program, loans, grants, and technical 
assistance will be meshed together with the plans and efforts of each of the 
recipient countries for the development of its own resources. Only in this 
manner can the various kinds of outside aid available to an Asian country 
be used most effectively and without duplication or overlapping. 

These economic programs will have as their goal the creation of con¬ 
ditions eliminating the need for further grant aid for economic develop¬ 
ment. Such programs look toward the creation of sound government 
finances and public services, and toward more stable economic and poli¬ 
tical foundations for raising living standards and creating broader oppor¬ 
tunities. It will take time to reach these goals but they must be steadily 
pursued. Our aid will provide a dynamic force in that direction and will 
thus contribute strongly to freedom and peace in Asia. . . . 

... I recommend this Mutual Security Program to the Congress as 
another vital step along the road to real security and lasting peace. Peace 
through collective strength is a difficult course. It is not without danger. 
There can be no absolute assurance of success. But there are far greater 
dangers in any other course. 

We cannot win peace through appeasement. We cannot gain security 
in isolation. We will not surrender. 

Let it never be forgotten, however, that we are ready as we always have 
been, to follow the road of peaceful settlement of disputes, of control and 
reduction of armaments, of cooperation in applying man’s talents to the 
building of a just and prosperous world society. 

If the rulers of the Soviet Union did not drown their words of peace 
with the drums of war, if their professions of peaceful intent were matched 
by deeds, the century in which we live could become the brightest man 
has known upon this earth. For our part, if peace could be made sure, 
the American people would be glad to invest a part of the resources we 
must now allocate to defense to a large-scale program of world-wide 
economic developments. 

The benefits of such a program would be immense; the cost a small 
part of what we must now pay to build our defenses at home and abroad. 
With such a program, we could, in cooperation with other peoples, in¬ 
augurate the most hopeful and fruitful period of peaceful development 
the world has ever seen. 

This was our vision 6 years ago, when the war came to a close. Let us 
never forget it. And let us never give up our hopes and our efforts to make 
it a reality. 
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(v) The Kem Amendment—Rider to Third Supplemental Appropria¬ 
tion Act of 1951, approved 2 June 1951* 

Sec, 1302. (a) During any period in which the Armed Forces of the 
United States are actively engaged in hostilities while carrying out any 
decision of the Security Council of the United Nations, no economic or 
financial assistance shall be provided, out of any funds appropriated to 
carry out the purposes of the Economic Cooperation Act of 1948, as 
amended, or any other Act to provide economic or financial assistance 
(other than military assistance) to foreign countries, to any country which 
exports or knowingly permits the exportation of, to the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics or any of its satellite countries (including Communist 
China and Communist North Korea), arms, or armament or military 
materiel or articles or commodities which the Secretary of Defense shall 
have certified to the Administrator for Economic Cooperation may be 
used in the manufacture of arms, armaments or military materiel, or 
shipment of which to the Soviet bloc is embargoed by the United States 
in the interest of national security; and the Secretary of Defense is hereby 
authorized and directed to so certify to the Administrator for Economic 
Cooperation any article or commodity of the nature or class described: 
Providedy That after the 15th day following the date of enactment of this 
Act and prior to the termination of the period heretofore referred to no 
country shall be eligible for economic or financial assistance under any 
such Act unless within thirty days prior to the date on which such assis¬ 
tance is to be provided such country shall have certified to the United 
States that it has not, subsequent to the 15th day following the date of 
enactment of this Act, exported, or knowingly permitted the exportation 
of, arms, armaments, military materiel, articles, or commodities, which 
arc subject to the foregoing provisions of this section, to any of the countries 
referred to in such provisions: Providedfurthery That such certification shall 
not relieve the Administrator for Economic Cooperation or any other 
officer of the United States Government of responsibility for enforcing 
the foregoing provisions of this section: Provided further y That exceptions 
to these provisions may be made upon an official determination of the 
National Security Council that such exception is in the security interest 
of the United States: Provided further y That the National Security Council 
shall immediately report any exception made with reasons therefor to the 
Appropriations and Armed Services Committees of the Senate and of 
the House of Representatives, the Committee on Foreign Relations of the 
Senate, and the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the House of Representa¬ 
tives, and the National Security Council shall at least once each quarter 
review all exceptions made previously and shall report its determinations 

* Public Law 45, 82nd Congress, DepaTtmtnt of State Bulletin, 2^ ]\inc 1951,p. 1027. 
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to the foregoing committees of the House and Senate, which reports shall 
contain an analysis of the trade with the Soviet bloc of countries for which 
an exception is made. 

(b) Section 1304 of the Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1951, is 
hereby repealed. 

(vi) Excerpts from the Mutual Security Act of 1951, approved 

10 October 1951* 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled. That this Act may be cited as the ‘Mutual 
Security Act of 1951’. 

Sec. 2. The Congress declares it to be the purpose of this Act to main¬ 
tain the security and to promote the foreign policy of the United States 
by authorizing military, economic, and technical assistance to friendly 
countries to strengthen the mutual security and individual and collective 
defenses of the free world, to develop their resources in the interest of their 
security and independence and the national interest of the United States 
and to facilitate the effective participation of those countries in the United 
Nations system for collective security. The purposes of the Mutual De¬ 
fense Assistance Act of 1949, as amended (22 U.S.C. 1571-1604), the 
Economic Cooperation Act of 1948, as amended (22 U.S.C. 1501-1522), 
and the Act for International Development (22 U.S.C. 1557) shall here¬ 
after be deemed to include this purpose. 

Title I —Europe 

Sec. 101. (a) In order to support the freedom of Europe through assis¬ 
tance which will further the carrying out of the plans for defense of the 
North Atlantic area, while at the same time maintaining the economic 
stability of the countries of the area so that they may meet their responsi¬ 
bilities for defense, and to further encourage the economic unification and 
the political federation of Europe, there are hereby authorized to be appro¬ 
priated to the President for the fiscal year 1952 for carrying out the 
provisions and accomplishing the policies and purpose of this Act— 

(i) not to exceed $5,028,000,000 for assistance pursuant to the pro¬ 
visions of the Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 1949, as amended 
(22 U.S.C. 1571-1604), for countries which arc parties to the North 
Atlantic Treaty and for any country of Europe (other than a country 
covered by another title of this Act), which the President determines to 
be of direct importance to the defense of the North Atlantic area and 
whose increased ability to defend itself the President determines is 

‘ Public Law 165, Oand Congress, 1st Session. For exchanges between the U.S.S.R. and the 
U.S.A. on the provisions of this Act sec below, pp. 317-21. 
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important to the preservation of the peace and security of the North 
Atlantic area and to the security of the United States (any such deter¬ 
mination to be reported forthwith to the Committee on Foreign Rela¬ 
tions of the Senate, the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the House of 
Representatives, and the Committee on Armed Services of the Senate 
and the House of Representatives), and not to exceed $100,000,000 of 
such appropriation for any selected persons who are residing in or 
escapees from the Soviet Union, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Rumania, Bulgaria, Albania, Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia, or the 
Communist dominated or Communist occupied areas of Germany and 
Austria, and any other countries absorbed by the Soviet Union either 
to form such persons into elements of the military forces supporting the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization or for other purposes, when it is 
similarly determined by the President that such assistance will contri¬ 
bute to the defense of the North Atlantic area and to the security of the 
United States. In addition, unexpended balances of appropriations 
heretofore made for carrying out the purposes of the Mutual Defense 
Assistance Act of 1949, as amended, through assistance to any of 
the countries covered by this paragraph are hereby authorized to be 
continued available through June 30, 1952, and to be consolidated with 
the appropriation authorized by this paragraph. Section 408 (c) of the 
Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 1949, as amended (22 U.S.C. i 579 )> 
is hereby repealed. 

(2) Not to exceed $1,022,000,000 for assistance pursuant to the pro¬ 
visions of the Economic Cooperation Act of i 94 ^> amended (22 
U.S.C. 1501-1522) (including assistance to further European military 
production), for any country of Europe covered by paragraph (i) of 
this subsection and for any other country covered by section 103 (a) of 
the said Economic Cooperation Act of 1948, as amended. In addition, 
unexpended balances of appropriations heretofore made for carrying 
out the purposes of the Economic Cooperation Act of 1948) amended, 
arc hereby authorized to be continued available through June 30, 195^) 
and to be consolidated with the appropriation authorized by this para¬ 
graph: Provided, That not to exceed $10,000,000 of the funds made 
available pursuant to this paragraph may be utilized to efiectuate the 
principles set forth in section 115 (c) of the Economic Cooperation Act 

of 1948, as amended. . . 

(b) Not to exceed 10 per centum of the total of the appropriations 

granted pursuant to this section may be transferred, when determined 

by the President to be necessary for the purpose of this Act, between 

appropriations granted pursuant to either paragraph of subsection (a). 

Provided, That the amount herein authorized to be transferred shall be 

determined without reference to any balances of prior appropriations 
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continued available pursuant to this section: Provided further^ That, when¬ 
ever the President makes any such determination, he shall forthwith 
notify the Committee on Foreign Relations of the Senate, the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs of the House of Representatives, and the Committees 
on Armed Services of the Senate and of the House of Representatives. 


Title II — Near East and Africa 

Sec. 201. In order to further the purpose of this Act by continuing to 
provide military assistance to Greece, Turkey, and Iran, there are hereby 
authorized to be appropriated to the President for the fiscal year 1952, 
not to exceed $396,250,000 for furnishing assistance to Greece and Turkey 
pursuant to the provisions of the Act of May 22, 1947, as amended (22 
U.S.C. 1401-1410), and for furnishing assistance to Iran pursuant to the 
provisions of the Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 1949, as amended 
(22 U.S.C. 1571-1604). In addition, unexpended balances of appropria¬ 
tions heretofore made for cissistance to Greece and Turkey, available for 
the fiscal year 1951, pursuant to the Act of May 22, 1947, as amended, 
and for assistance to Iran pursuant to the Mutual Defense Assistance Act 
of 1949, as amended, are hereby authorized to be continued available 
through June 30, 1952, and to be consolidated with the appropriation 
authorized by this section. 

Sec. 202. Whenever the President determines that such action is essen¬ 
tial for the purpose of this Act, he may provide assistance, pursuant to the 
provisions of the Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 1949, as amended, to 
any country of the Near East area (other than those covered by section 201) 
and may utilize not to exceed 10 per centum of the amount made avail¬ 
able (excluding balances of prior appropriations continued available) pur¬ 
suant to section 201 of this Act: Provided^ That any such assistance may 
be furnished only upon determination by the President that (i) the 
strategic location of the recipient country makes it of direct importance 
to the defense of the Near East area, (2) such assistance is of critical 
importance to the defense of the free nations, and (3) the immediately 
increased ability of the recipient country to defend itself is important to 
the preservation of the peace and security of the area and to the security 
of the United States. 

Sec. 203. In order to further the purpose of this Act in Africa and the 
Near East, there are hereby authorized to be appropriated to the President, 
for the fiscal year 1952* not to exceed $160,000,000 for economic and 
technical assistance in Africa and the Near East in areas other than those 
covered by section 103 (a) of the Economic Cooperation Act of 1948, as 
amended (22 U.S.C. 1502). Funds appropriated pursuant to this section 
shall be available under the applicable provisions of the Economic 
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Cooperation Act of 1948, as amended (22 U.S.C. 1501-1522), and of the 
Act for International Development (22 U.S.C. 1557). 

Sec. 204. Not to exceed $50,000,000 of the funds authorized under 
section 203 hereof may be contributed to the United Nations during the 
fiscal year 1952, for the purposes, and under the provisions, of the United 
Nations Palestine Refugee Aid Act of 1950 (22 U.S.C. 1556): Provided^ 
That, whenever the President shall determine that it would more effec¬ 
tively contribute to the purposes of the said United Nations Palestine 
Refugee Aid Act of 1950, he may allocate any part of such funds to any 
agency of the United States Government to be utilized in furtherance of 
the purposes of said Act and any amount so allocated shall be a part of 
the United States contribution to the United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near East and shall be so credited 
by said Agency. 

Sec. 205. In order to assist in the relief of refugees coming into Israel, 
not to exceed $50,000,000 of the funds authorized under section 203 
hereof may be utilized during the fiscal year 1952, under such terms and 
conditions as the President may prescribe, for specific refugee relief and 
resettlement projects in Israel. 

Title III — Asia and Pacific 

Sec. 301. In order to carry out in the general area of China (including 
the Republic of the Philippines and the Republic of Korea) the provisions 
of subsection (a) of section 303 of the Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 
* 949 > as amended (22 U.S.C. 1604 (a)), there are hereby authorized to 
he appropriated to the President for the fiscal year 1952, not to exceed 
^535,250,000. In addition, unexpended balances of appropriations here¬ 
tofore made for carrying out the provisions of title III of the Mutual 
Defense Assistance Act of 1949, as amended (22 U.S.C. 1602-1604), arc 
hereby authorized to be continued available through June 30, 1952, and 
to be consolidated with the appropriation authorized by this section. Not 
to exceed $50,000,000 of funds appropriated pursuant to this section 
(excluding balances of appropriations continued available) may be ac¬ 
counted for as provided in subsection (a) of said section 303* 

Sec. 302. (a) In order to further the purpose of this Act through the 
strengthening of the area covered in section 301 of this Act (but not in¬ 
cluding the Republic of Korea), there arc hereby authorized to be appro¬ 
priated to the President, for the fiscal year 1952, not to exceed $237,500,000 
for economic and technical assistance in those portions of such area which 
the President deems to be not under Communist control. Funds appropri¬ 
ated pursuant to authority of this section shall be available under the 
applicable provisions of the Economic Cooperation Act of 1948, as 
amended (22 U.S.C. 1501-1522), and of the Act for International 
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Development (22 U.S.C. 1557). In addition, unexpended balances of 
funds heretofore made available for carrying out the purposes of the China 
Area Aid Act of 1950 (22 U.S.C. 1547), are hereby authorized to be con¬ 
tinued available through June 30, 1952, and to be consolidated with the 
appropriation authorized by this section. 

(b) The third proviso of section 202 of the China Area Aid Act of 1950 
is amended by inserting ‘and of Korea’ after ‘selected citizens of China’ 
the first time it appears therein. 

Sec. 303. (a) In order to provide for a United States contribution to 
the United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency, established by the 
resolution of the General Assembly of the United Nations of December i, 
i950> there are hereby authorized to be appropriated to the President not 
to exceed $45,000,000. In addition, unobligated balances of the appro¬ 
priations heretofore made, and available during the fiscal year 1951, for 
assistance to Korea under authority of the Far Eastern Economic Assis¬ 
tance Act of 1950, as amended (22 U.S.C. 1543, 1551, 1552), are hereby 
authorized to be continued available through June 30, 1952, and to be 
consolidated with the appropriation authorized by this section. Not to 
exceed 50 per centum of the total of the appropriations authorized by this 
section may, when determined by the President to be necessary for the 
purpose of this Act, be transferred to and consolidated with the appropria¬ 
tion authorized by paragraph 302 (a). 

(b) The sums made available pursuant to subsection (a) may be contri¬ 
buted from time to time on behalf of the United States in such amounts 
as the President determines to be appropriate to support those functions 
of the United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency which the military 
situation in Korea permits the Agency to undertake pursuant to arrange¬ 
ments between the Agency and the United Nations Unified Command. 
The aggregate amount which may be contributed on behalf of the United 
States pursuant to the preceding sentence shall be reduced by the value of 
goods and services made available to Korea by any department or agency 
of the United States for relief and economic assistance after the assumption 
of responsibility for relief and rehabilitation operations in Korea by the 
United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency. 

(c) The provisions of subsections 304 (a) and (b) of the United Nations 
Palestine Refugee Aid Act of 195® (22 U.S.C, 1556(b)) are hereby made 
applicable with respect to Korean assistance furnished under this section. 

(d) Unencumbered balances of sums heretofore or hereafter deposited 
in the special account established pursuant to paragraph (2) of article V 
of the agreement of December 10, 1948, between the United States of 
America and the Republic of Korea (62 Stat., part 3, 3788) shall be used 
in Korea for such purposes as the President determines to be consistent 
with United Nations programs for assistance to Korea and as may be 
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agreed to between the Government of the United States and the Republic 
of Korea. 

(e) The functions of the Administrator for Economic Cooperation 
under the provisions of section 3 of the Far Eastern Economic Assistance 
Act of 1950, as amended (22 U.S.C. 1551), shall hereafter be performed 
by such departments or agencies of the Government as the President shall 
direct. 


Title IV — American Republics 

Sec. 401. In order to further the purpose of this Act through the furnish¬ 
ing of military assistance to the other American Republics, there are hereby 
authorized to be appropriated to the President, for the fiscal year 1952, 
not to exceed $38,150,000 for carrying out the purposes of this section 
under the provisions of the Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 1949, as 
amended: Provided^ That such assistance may be furnished only in accord¬ 
ance with defense plans which are found by the President to require the 
recipient country to participate in missions important to the defense of the 
Western Hemisphere. Any such assistance shall be subject to agreements, 
as provided herein and as required by section 402 of the Mutual Defense 
Assistance Act of 1949, as amended (22 U.S.C. 1573). designed to assure 
that the assistance will be used to promote the defense of the Western Hemi¬ 
sphere j and after agreement by the Government of the United States and 
the country concerned with respect to such missions, military assistance 
hereunder shall be furnished only in accordance with such agreement. 

Sec. 402. In order to further the purpose of this Act among the peoples 
of the American Republics through the furnishing of technical assistance, 
there arc hereby authorized to be appropriated to the President, for the 
fiscal year 1952, not to exceed $21,250,000 for assistance under the pro¬ 
visions of the Act for International Development (22 U.S.C. 1557) and of 
the Institute of Inter-American Affairs Act, as amended (22 U.S.C. 281). 

Title K—Organization and General Provisions 

Unified Direction of Program 

Sec. 501. (a) In order that the programs of military, economic, and 
technical assistance authorized by this Act may be administered as part 
of a unified program in accordance with the intent of Congress and to fix 
responsibility for the coordination and supervision of these programs in 
a single person, the President is authorized to appoint in tlie Executive 
Office of the President a Director for Mutual Security. The Director, on 
behalf of the President and subject to his direction, shall have primary 

responsibility for— 

(i) continuous supcr\'ision and general direction of the assistance 

B 8196 £ 
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programs under this Act to the end that such programs shall be (A) effec¬ 
tively integrated both at home and abroad, and (B) administered so as 
to assure that the defensive strength of the free nations of the world shall 
be built as quickly as possible on the basis of continuous and effective 
self-help and mutual aid; 

(2) preparation and presentation to the Congress of such programs of 
foreign military, economic, and technical assistance as may be required 
in the interests of the security of the United States; 

(3) preparation for the President of the report to the Congress required 
by section 518 of this Act. 

(b) Except as otherwise provided by this Act, the Director shall not 
hold any other office or employment under the United States and shall 
not have any other responsibilities except those directly related to the 
coordination, supervision, and direction of the programs covered by this 
Act or otherwise conferred upon him by law. . . . 

Mutual Security Agency 

Sec. 502. (a) The Economic Cooperation Administration and the 
offices of Administrator for Economic Cooperation, Deputy Adminis¬ 
trator, United States Special Representative in Europe, and Deputy 
Special Representative are hereby abolished. 

(b) To assist in carrying out the purpose of this Act— 

(r) there is hereby established, with its principal office at the seat of 
the government, a Mutual Security Agency, hereinafter referred to as 
the Agency, which shall be headed by the Director for Mutual Security; 
and 

(2) there shall be transferred to the Director the powers, functions, and 
responsibilities conferred upon the Administrator for Economic Co¬ 
operation by the Economic Cooperation Act of 1948, as amended, and 
by any other law, but no such powers, functions, and responsibilities 
shall be exercised after June 30, 1952, except as provided in subsection 

(c) of this section. 

(c) Not later than April i, 1952, the President shall inform the Com¬ 
mittee on Foreign Relations of the Senate and the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs of the House of Representatives which of the powers, functions, and 
responsibilities transferred to the Director by subsection (b) (2) are found 
by the President to be necessary to enable the Director after June 30, 1952, 
to carry out the duties conferred upon him by section 503. The termina¬ 
tion provisions of section 122 of the Economic Cooperation Act of 1948, as 
amended, shall come into effect on June 30, 1952> and none of the powers, 
functions, and responsibilities conferred by that Act shall be exercised 
after that date, except those powers, functions, and responsibilities found 
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necessary to enable the Director to carry out the duties conferred on him 
by section 503 of this Act, which powers, functions, and responsibilities 
unless otherwise provided by law shall continue in effect until June 30, 

« 954 * 


Additional Duties of Director for Mutual Security 

Sec. 503. After June 30, 1952, the Director, on behalf of the President 
and subject to his direction, shall, in consultation with the Secretaries of 
State and Defense, continue to have primary responsibility for— 

(a) the development and administration of programs of assistance de¬ 
signed to sustain and increase military effort, including production, 
construction, equipment and materiel in each country or in groups of 
countries which receive United States military assistance; 

(b) the provision of such equipment, materials, commodities, services, 
financial, or other assistance as he finds to be necessary for carrying out 
mutual defense programs; and 

(c) the provision of limited economic assistance to foreign nations for 
which the United States has responsibility as a result of participation in 
joint control arrangements when the President finds that the provision 
of such economic assistance is in the interest of the security of the United 
States. . . . 


Eligibility for Assistance 

Sec. 511, (a) No military, economic, or technical assistance authorized 
pursuant to this Act (other than assistance provided under section 408 (c) 
of the Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 1949, as amended) shall be sup¬ 
plied to any nation in order to further military effort unless the President 
finds that the supplying of such assistance will strengthen the security of 
the United States and unless the recipient country has agreed to— 

(1) join in promoting international understanding and good will, and 
maintaining world peace; 

(2) take such action as may be mutually agreed upon to eliminate 
causes of international tension; 

(3) fulfil the military obligations which it has assumed under multi¬ 
lateral or bilateral agreements or treaties to which the United States 
is a party; 

(4) make, consistent with its political and economic stability, the full 
contribution permitted by its manpower, resources, facilities, and general 
economic condition to the development and maintenance of its own 
defensive strength and the defensive strength of the free world; 

(5) take all reasonable measures which may be needed to develop its 
defense capacities; and 
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(6) take appropriate steps to insure the effective utilization of the 
economic and military assistance provided by the United States. 

(b) No economic or technical assistance shall be supplied to any other 
nation unless the President finds that the supplying of such assistance will 
strengthen the security of the United States and promote world peace, and 
unless the recipient country has agreed to join in promoting international 
understanding and good will, and in maintaining world peace, and to take 
such action as may be mutually agreed upon to eliminate causes of inter¬ 
national tension. . . , 

Termination of Assistance by President 

Sec. 529. If the President determines that the furnishing of assistance 
to any nation— 

(a) is no longer consistent with the national interest or security of the 
United States or the policies and purpose of this Act; or 

(b) would contravene a decision of the Security Council of the United 
Nations; or 

(c) would be inconsistent with the principle that members of the United 
Nations should refrain from giving assistance to any nation against 
which the Security Council or the General Assembly has recommended 
measures in case of a threat to, or breach of, the peace, or act of 
aggression, 

he shall terminate all or part of any assistance furnished pursuant to this 
Act. The function conferred herein shall be in addition to all other func¬ 
tions heretofore conferred with respect to the termination of military, 
economic, or technical assistance. , . . 


(vii) Extract from the Mutual Defense Assistance Control Act of 

1951, approved 26 October 1951' 

Title I —War Materials 

Sec. 101. The Congress of the United States, recognizing that in a 
world threatened by aggression the United States can best preserve and 
maintain peace by des’cloping maximum national strength and by utiliz- 
ing all of its resources in cooperating with other free nations, hereby 
declares it to be the policy of the United States to apply an embargo on 
tile shipment of arms, ammunition, and implements of war, atomic energy 
materials, petroleum, transportation materials of strategic value, and 
items of primary strategic significance used in the production of arms, 
ammunition, and implements of war to any nation or combination of 
nations threatening the security of the United States, including the Union 

‘ Public Law 213. 82nd Congress, 1st Session. 
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of Soviet Socialist Republics and all countries under its domination, in 
order to (i) increase the national strength of the United States and of the 
cooperating nations; (2) impede the ability of nations threatening the 
security of the United States to conduct military operations; and (3) to 
assist the people of the nations under the domination of foreign aggressors 
to reestablish their freedom. 

It is further declared to be the policy of the United States that no mili¬ 
tary, economic, or financial assistance shall be supplied to any nation 
unless it applies an embargo on such shipments to any nation or combina¬ 
tion of nations threatening the security of the United States, including the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and all countries under its domination. 

This Act shall be administered in such a way as to bring about the fullest 
support for any resolution of the General Assembly of the United Nations, 
supported by the United States, to prevent the shipment of certain com¬ 
modities to areas under the control of governments engaged in hostilities 
in dehance of the United Nations. 

Sec. 102, Responsibility for giving cfTcct to the purposes of this Act shall 
be vested in the person occupying the senior position authorized by sub¬ 
section (e) of section 406 of the Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 1949, 
as amended, or in any person who may hereafter be charged with principal 
responsibility for the administration of the provisions of the Mutual De¬ 
fense Assistance Act of 1949. Such person is hereinafter referred to as the 
‘Administrator’. 

Sec. 103. (a) The Administrator is hereby authorized and directed to 
determine within thirty days after enactment of this Act after full and com¬ 
plete consideration of the views of the Departments of State, Defense, and 
Commerce; the Economic Cooperation Administration; and any oilier 
appropriate agencies, and notwithstanding the provisions of any other 
law, which items arc, for the purpose of this Act, arms, ammunition, and 
implements of war, atomic energy materials, petroleum, transportation 
materials of strategic value, and those items of primary strategic signifi¬ 
cance used in the production of arms, ammunition, and implements of war 
which should be embargoed to effectuate the purposes of this Act: Pro¬ 
vided, That such determinations shall be continuously adjusted to current 
conditions on the basis of investigation and consultation, and that all 
nations receiving United States military, economic, or financial assistance 
shall be kept informed of such determinations. 

(b) All military, economic, or financial assistance to any nation shall, 
upon the recommendation of the Administrator, be terminated forthwith 
if such nation after sixty days from the date of determination under section 
t03 (a) knowingly permits the shipment to any nation or combination of 
nations threatening the security of the United States, including the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics and all countries under its domination, of 
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any item which he has determined under section 103 (a) after a full and 
complete investigation to be included in any of the following categories: 
Arms, ammunition, and implements of war, atomic energy materials, 
petroleum, transportation materials of strategic value, and items of pri¬ 
mary strategic significance used in the production of arms, ammunition, 
and implements of war: Providedy That the President after receiving the 
advice of the Administrator and after taking into account the contribution 
of such country to the mutual security of the free world, the importance of 
such assistance to the security of the United States, the strategic importance 
of imports received from countries of the Soviet bloc, and the adequacy of 
such country’s controls over the export to the Soviet bloc of itemsof strategic 
importance, may direct the continuance of such assistance to a country 
which permits shipments of items other than arms, ammunition, imple¬ 
ments of war, and atomic energy materials when unusual circumstances 
indicate that the cessation of aid would clearly be detrimental to the 
security of the United States; Provided further, That the President shall 
immediately report any determination made pursuant to the first proviso 
of this section with reasons therefor to the Appropriations and Armed Ser¬ 
vices Committees of the Senate and of the House of Representatives, the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of the Senate, and the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs of the House of Representatives, and the President shall 
at least once each quarter review all determinations made previously and 
shall report his conclusions to the foregoing committees of the House and 
Senate, which reports shall contain an analysis of the trade with the Soviet 
bloc of countries for which determinations have been made. 

Sec. 104. Whenever military, economic, or financial assistance has been 

terminated as provided in this Act, such assistance can be resumed only 

upon determination by the President that adequate measures have been 

taken by the nation concerned to assure full compliance with the provisions 
of this Act. ^ 

Sec. 105. For the purposes of this Act the term ‘assistance’ does not 
include activities carried on for the purpose of facilitating the procurement 
of materials in which the United States is deficient. 


Title //—Other Materials 

Sec 201 The Congress of the United States further declares it to be 
the pohey of the United States to regulate the export of commodities other 
than those specified in tide I of this Act to any nation or combination of 
nations threatening the security of the United States, including the Union 

7 countries under its domination, in 

order to strengthen the United States and other cooperating nations of the 

[hTe Jen th °PP°f ofiTsct by nonmilitaiy action acts which 

threaten the security of the United States and the peace of the world. 
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Sec. 202 . The United States shall negotiate with any country receiving 
military, economic, or financial assistance arrangements for the recipient 
country to undertake a program for controlling exports of items not subject 
to embargo under title I of this Act, but which in the judgment of the 
Administrator should be controlled to any nation or combination of 
nations threatening the security of the United States, including the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics and all countries under its domination. 

Sec. 203. All military, economic, and financial assistance shall be ter¬ 
minated when the President determines that the recipient country (i) is 
not effectively cooperating with the United States pursuant to this title, 
or (2) is failing to furnish to the United States information sufficient for the 
President to determine that the recipient country is effectively cooperating 
with the United States. . . . 

B. THE NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY 

ORGANIZATION 

(i) Communique: by Mr. Charles Spofford, Chairman of the North 
Atlantic Council of Deputies, on the reorganization of NATO 

Committees, London, 5 May 1951* 

I. The North Atlantic Council Deputies announce today the adoption by 
their Governments of new terms of reference for the North Atlantic Coun¬ 
cil, which will hereafter incorporate the Defense Committee and Defense 
Finance and Economic Committee and thus become sole ministerial body 
in organization. 

The Council Deputies announce at the same time the creation of a 
Financial and Economic Board (FEB), located in Paris. 

The North Atlantic Council, as originally established, was composed 
of the Foreign Ministers of the nations party to the North Atlantic Treaty. 
Two other ministerial committees were organized, a Defense Committee 
composed of Defense Ministers and a Defense Finance and Economic 
Committee composed of Finance Ministers. The only full-time agencies 
functioning during the early months of NATO (North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization) were the standing group (made up of representatives of 
the Chiefs of Staff of France, the United Kingdom and the United States) 
and the permanent working staffs of the Defense Finance and Economic 
Committee and of the Military Production and Supply Board, a sub¬ 
ordinate organization of Defense Committee. 

Experience soon demonstrated the need for a central, continuously func¬ 
tioning body to insure coordination between the work of the various treaty 
agencies and to facilitate the implementation of agreed plans. 1 he Council 

‘ Department of StaU Bulletin, 2i May 195 >> PP- 810-12. 
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in May 1950 therefore established the Council Deputies, who first met in 
July of that year. 


II. The Canadian Proposal 

Experience also demonstrated the need, particularly as emphasis shifted 
from planning to the implementation of plans, for a simpler organization 
with clear lines of authority, for fewer committees and more full-time 
operating agencies. In the autumn of 1950 the Canadian Government 
proposed reorganization of NATO to meet this need, and in December 
the Council authorized the Deputies to study and recommend the neces¬ 
sary changes. The result is the structure announced today. 


III. The Reorganized Council 

As before, the Council is the principal body in the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization and is ‘charged with the responsibility of considering all 
matters concerning the implementation of the provisions of the treaty.* 
The reorganized Council, however, incorporates not only the Council 
envisaged by article 9 of the treaty but also the Defense Committee referred 
to in the same article and the Defense Finance and Economic Committee. 
Both latter cease to exist as separate entities. The Council will continue 
to be composed of persons of ministerial rank, although in exceptional 
circumstances member governments may be represented by other persons 
duly designated for the purpose. Heads of Governments may attend meet- 
ings of the Council in person. Othenvise, Governments will be repre¬ 
sented by their Minister for Foreign Affairs and/or the Minister of Defense, 
or by other competent ministers, especially by those responsible for finan- 
cial and economic affairs, according to the nature of the agenda. 

s hitherto, the Council will meet annually in ordinary session and such 
other times as may be deemed desirable by the majority of the parties. 

IV. Location of Sessions 


determined by the chairman after con¬ 
sultation with the other parties. For general convenience the ordinary 

annual session will normally be held at about the same time and in th^ 

u!htef Nmion’'" die annual session of the General Assembly of the 

^meniJ!f r ;• °*";°^dinary sessions will normally be held at some 
convenient location in Europe. 


V. Chairmanship 

O Jer" *<= CouncU will continue to rotate in alphabetical 

order. Paul van Zeeland, Foreign Minister of Belgium, is the present 

chairman In order that the Council may effectively carry out its reyonsl 

bihties and exercise them continuously, each Government is represLted 
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by a Council Deputy. Each Deputy represents all ministers concerned with 
NATO matters in his Government and is responsible to such minister or 
ministers as his Government may determine. The Council Deputies, located 
in London, constitute the permanent working organization of the North 
Atlantic Council. 

VI. The Council Deputies 

When the Council is not in session, the Deputies carry out its policies, 
recommend to Governments the measures necessary to this end, formulate 
issues requiring decisions by the Council or by member governments and 
otherwise constitute a body which may register the approval of their 
Governments on matters before them for consideration. 

The Deputies will also be responsible for coordinating the activities of 
and giving guidance to all other permanent organs of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, exchange views on political matters of common 
interest within the scope of the treaty, promote and coordinate public 
information activities in furtherance of its objectives. 

The Chairman of the Council Deputies in addition to presiding at their 
meetings, is responsible for directing the permanent working staff of the 

organization. 

VII. Military Structure 

With the exception of the incorporation of the former defense committee 
into the Council, the military structure remains unchanged. The Council 
Deputies will deal directly with the military committee, and, when that 
body is not in session, with the standing group on political matters having 
military implications. It will provide those bodies with political guidance 
upon which strategic decisions should be based. The standing group will 
maintain close liaison with the Council Deputies and provide that body 
with advice on military matters. 

VIII. Defense Production Board 

The Defense Production Board, which was established last December 
and has its headquarters in London, replaced the Military Production and 
Supply Board and the subsidiary agencies of that committee. It has as its 
general objectives the achievement of the maximum production of military 
equipment in the most efficient manner, at the least cost, and in the shortest 
time to meet the military material requirements of NATO. Ihese objec¬ 
tives will be sought by coordinating national production programmes so 
that they will together fulfill NATO-wide production objectives. The 
Board is directed to concentrate its activities on those aspects of military 
production and procurement which involve major problems of inter¬ 
national cooperation among the NAT members. A unified international 
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staff has been organized to serve the Board under a coordinator of North 
Atlantic Defense Production, who is ex officio a member of the DPB. 

IX. Creation of the FEB 

The Creation of the Financial and Economic Board (FEB) is another 
step toward simplifying and making more effective the executive organiza¬ 
tion of NATO. In this respect it follows the precedent established in the 
setting up of the Defense Production Board. 

According to its terms of reference, the new FEB: 

shall be responsible for considering and making recommendation 
upon financial and economic problems arising in connection with 
NATO defense programs and upon the best use of financial and 
economic resources in member countries in support of the common 
defense effort. It shall advise the other NATO bodies under the 
Council Deputies on all relevant economic and financial questions 
arising out of their work. 

The FEB will ordinarily address its recommendations to the Council 
Deputies, but in specified cases these may be sent direct to member 
governments. 

The FEB will succeed to the functions and responsibilities previously 
belonging to the permanent working staff of the Defense Financial and 
Economic Committee, the advisory group on raw material problems, and 
the economic and financial working group, which was set up some months 
ago in Paris. Among its other tasks, it has been assigned the duty of report¬ 
ing to the Council Deputies on the financial and economic aspects of 
progress of defense programs in member countries. 

It will also: 

maintain close contact with the work of other international organiza¬ 
tions dealing with financial and economic problems and in particular 
with the Organization for European Economic Cooperation (OEEC), 
having in view the need to avoid duplication of effort. 

The FEB will be based in Paris so that it will be able to draw on the 
experience and skills of the OEEC. It is expected that governments will 
be represented on FEB by senior members of their delegations to OEEC 
so that close coordination of activities of those two bodies will be assured. 

(ii) Communique issued after the Seventh Session of the North 

Atlantic Council, Ottawa, 21 September 1951' 

I. The North Atlantic Council has concluded its Seventh Session, in 
which for the first time the member governments were represented by 

* Department ojState BuUeiiny i October 1951, pp. 523-^. 
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Foreign Ministers, Defense Ministers and Economic or Finance Ministers. 
The new composition of the Council reflects the wide fields in which 
coordination is being steadily developed. 

2. In an exchange of views on the world situation, note was taken of 
the growing confidence and strength of the Atlantic community in a world 
of continuing tension. The Council was informed by the Occupying 
Powers of the progress of discussions directed toward the establishment of 
a new relationship with the German Federal Republic. It was also in¬ 
formed of the statement made by the three foreign ministers after their 
meeting in Washington in which they welcomed the plan for a European 
Defense Community of which Germany would form part.^ 

3. The Council, considering that the security of the North Atlantic area 
would be enhanced by the accession of Greece and Turkey to the North 
Atlantic Treaty, agreed to recommend to the member governments that, 
subject to the approval of national Parliaments under their respective legis¬ 
lative procedures, an invitation should be addressed as soon as possible to 
the Kingdom of Greece and the Republic of Turkey to accede to the Treaty. 

4. The Council considered the reports submitted by the military and 
civilian agencies of the Treaty Organization: 

(a) The Standing Group reported on the establishment and develop¬ 
ment of the integrated force under General Eisenhower, and progress on 
other military matters. 

(b) The Defense Production Board reported on the problems relating 
to the further development of production and recommended means of 
dealing with these problems. 

(c) The Financial and Economic Board presented a report analyzing 
the economic and financial impact of the NATO defense effort with special 
reference to the equitable sharing of the burden. 

(d) The Council Deputies, the permanent working body of the Treaty 
Organization, reported on their activities in political, organization, and 
administrative matters and in developing closer co-ordination between 
the Treaty agencies, 

(c) The Chairman of the Council Deputies summarized the major 
issues before the Organization and suggested action to meet them. 

As a result of the study of these reports, the Council issued guidance and 
directives to the respective agencies concerning their future work. 

5. All member governments recognize as their joint aim the building 
up defense forces to a sufficient level of strength, and the no less important 
objective of a sound and stable economy necessary to support that effort. 
The reports of the Defense Production Board and of the Financial and 
Economic Board, and the discussion thereon, have indicated a number 


• See below, p. 135. 
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of difficulties in the production and economic helds. The member coun¬ 
tries recognize the need to surmount such difficulties in order to assure 
the continued progress of their efforts to strengthen the free world. The 
Council has noted the danger of inflation, the burdens which increased 
defense efforts place on the balance of payments, and the obstacles to an 
adequate defense arising from price and allocation pressures on raw 
material supplies. The Ministers recognized that the common effort 
requires a common attack upon these problems, and agreed to take such 
action severally and jointly as they deem appropriate to find solutions 
to them. 

6. Accordingly a temporary committee of the Council was established 
to sur\'ey urgently the requirements of external security, and particularly 
of fulfilling a militarily acceptable NATO plan for the defense of Western 
Europe, and the realistic political-economic capabilities of the member 
countries, with a view to determining possible courses of action for their 
reconciliation so as to achieve the most effective use of the resources of the 
member countries. 

7. The Council received reports from the member governments on the 
status of the defense effort in their countries and referred them to the 
military agencies and appropriate commands for study and recommenda¬ 
tions to improve the early effectiveness and availability of forces. 

8. The Council noted that agreement had been reached on the financing 

of an ‘infrastructure’ program of airfields, communications, and certain 

installations for the support of forces. These projects will continue without 
delay. 

9. The Council has issued a separate statement making clear the import¬ 
ance which the member governments attach to the development of the 
Atlantic community, not only to safeguard their freedom and common 
heritage on an equal footing but also to strengthen their free institutions 
and to advance the well-being of their peoples. The statement announced 
the establishment of a ministerial committee to study and recommend lines 
of future action toward these objectives# 

10. The Council resolved that, in order to develop more effective unity 

oi action, and in accordance with its duties as the institution for forming 

the policy and directing the operations of the Treaty Organization, its 

meetings would be held more frequently and at more regular intervals. 

In order to continue progress on the problems discussed at the Seventh 

Session, it was agreed that a further meeting of the Council would be held 
in Rome in the near future. 
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(iii) Communique issued after the Eighth Session of the North 

Atlantic Council, Rome, 28 November 1951' 

1. The North Atlantic Council has today concluded its eighth session 
in Rome. It was a regular meeting of the Council held in accordance with 
the policy announced at Ottawa of holding frequent meetings to exchange 
views and to develop more effective unity of action on a continuing basis. 
It was attended by twenty-eight Ministers of Foreign Affairs, Finance, 
and Defense. 

Pending parliamentary approval of the decision to invite Greece and 
Turkey to adhere to the North Atlantic Treaty, representatives of those 
two countries attended the plenary meetings of the Council as observers. 

2. The Council considered progress reports from its military and civilian 
agencies. It instructed the pertinent agencies to put into action certain 
recommendations of the reports and to continue their work on others with 
a view to reporting further at the next session of the Council. 

3. The chairman and one vice-chairman^ of the Temporary Council 
Committee informed the Council of the progress of the Committee’s work 
directed toward the reconciliation of military requirements with political- 
economic capabilities. They stated that the Committee’s final report and 
recommendations would be presented early in December for the considera¬ 
tion of member governments and the Council at its next session. 

4. The Military Committee, consisting of the Chiefs of Staff of member 
countries, met in Rome before the Council meeting. The Council con¬ 
sidered the reports of the Military Committee, including one on the 
readiness and effectiveness of NATO forces. The Supreme Allied Com¬ 
mander, Europe, and his Chief of Staff made oral statements.^ The Council 
exchanged views and took decisions on various military matters dealt with 
in these reports. 

5. The North Atlantic Council received statements with respect to the 
status of negotiations for the establishment of a European defense com¬ 
munity, and the status of negotiations with the German Federal Republic 
concerning the contractual arrangements to replace the occupation statute. 

The Council adopted a resolution expressing its hope that the Paris 
conference would conclude its activities at the earliest possible moment 
so that a definitive report could be made to the Council for consideration 
at its next meeting. 

The resolution requested the appropriate North Atlantic '1 reaty agen¬ 
cies in the meantime to give early attention to the problem of correlating 
the obligations and relationship of the European defense community with 

« Department of StaU Bulletin, lo December 1951, p. 952. 

* Mr. Averd! Harriman and Sir lulwin Plowden. 

* See below, p. 219, for General Euenhower’s address. 
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those of the North Atlantic Treaty so that discussions with the Paris confer¬ 
ence on this question may be held and concluded as soon as possible. 

6. The Council approved an interim report submitted by the Com¬ 
mittee on the North Atlantic community (consisting of representatives of 
Belgium, Canada, Italy, the Netherlands, and Norway). 

The report stressed the importance of further developing the habit of 
consultation on matters of common concern. The Council directed that 
fuller study be given to a number of proposals relating to economic, social, 
and cultural matters and to the coordination of the activities of NATO 
civilian agencies with those of other international organizations. In this 
connection the Council recommended that particular consideration be 
given to facilitating the movement of labor from member countries with 
excess manpower to others where it could be effectively utilized. 

7. The Council directed the Committee to continue its work. The 
Council agreed that its next meeting should be held in Lisbon on 
February 2, 1952. 


C. ADMIRAL OF THE ATLANTIC 

(i) Official announcement of the Danish Government’s approval of 

THE appointment OF AdMIRAL FeCHTELER AS SUPREME AlLIED CoMMANDER 
IN THE Atlantic, Copenhagen, 19 February 1951* 

The Government, with the approval of the committee on foreign policy, 
have approved a proposal from the Atlantic Pact CouncU on the appoint¬ 
ment of a supreme allied commander for the Atlantic Ocean. American 
Admiral W. Fechteler has been selected for the post. When the appoint¬ 
ment is made, he will be regarded as ranking equally with General 
Eisenhower. 


(ii) Statement in the House of Commons by the Prime Minister, 
Mr. Clement Attlee, on the organization of the North Atlantic 

Commands, 26 February 1951- 


I wish to make a short statement on the question of the appointment of a 
■ Commander Atlantic. As I promised when the matter was raised 

n the House on 22nd February, I have again looked into this matter of 
the command organisation of the North Atlantic ocean. The House will 
appreciate that this matter forms only one part of the general plans which 

directfon of Atlantic Treaty Organisation under the 

Unhed S, ^ f representatives of the 

No?rA°H ‘’’y of these plans in relation to the 

North Atlantic ocean is an agreement on the system of command which 

77 » .0 Fcbniary .95.. . H.C. D.b. s.h ser. vol. 484, coll. .75.-4. 
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will obtain in war. Preliminary arrangements must, however, necessarily 
be made in peace-time in order to ensure quick and easy transition to war 
if the need arises. 

The area which will be under the Supreme Commander is the North 
Atlantic ocean, excluding the Mediterranean and British European coastal 
waters. This ocean will include an eastern and a western area. The eastern 
area, which for us will be the most vital and crucial, will be under the com¬ 
mand of a British admiral, in association with the Coastal Command of 
the Royal Air Force. This British admiral will be the Commander-in- 
Chief, Home Fleet— -an appointment at present held by Admiral Sir Philip 
Vian. In his capacity of Commander-in-Chief of the Eastern Atlantic, 
he would, in time of war, exercise command not only over British Forces, 
but also over Forces of the United States Navy and those of other North 
Atlantic Treaty Organisation Powers. Conversely, the American admiral 
commanding the Western Atlantic would, likewise, control British and 
other North Atlantic Treaty Organisation Forces. 

As the House will no doubt realise, the whole problem embracing both 
command and areas in the North Atlantic ocean has for some time past 
been fully discussed in all its details, not only by the British and American 
Chiefs of Staff, but also by the representatives of the other Powers in¬ 
terested in the Atlantic, namely, France, Canada, Norway, Denmark, 
Belgium, Holland, Portugal, and Iceland. In the light of the experience 
of the last war it has been agreed on both sides of the Atlantic that it is of 
the utmost importance that an overall Supreme Commander for the North 
Atlantic ocean should be appointed in order that the naval and Air Forces 
specifically assigned to him, not only from this country and from the United 
States, but from the other North Atlantic Treaty Organisation Powers, 
should be used to the best advantage throughout the whole of these waters. 

The outstanding lesson of the Battle of the Atlantic in the late war was 
that the Atlantic is one battlefield in which the mobile threat represented 
by the submarine must be matched by an equally flexible system ofdcfcnce. 
Too often during the last war, we had to wait until serious losses had 
been incurred, or great opportunities missed while discussion went on in 
Washington and London about the re-disposition of naval or Air Forces. 
Thus all our experience of that time proved that there is a need for a 
single command in the Atlantic which can allocate and rc-allocate Forces 
to meet the shifting threat as it develops. One of the principal duties of 
the Supreme Commander will be to move Forces to the area where the 
danger is greatest and to make representations, when the need arises, for 
the particular requirements of the Atlantic in a global war. 

In considering the nationality of a Supreme Commander His Majesty’s 
Government and their Service advisers have had a number of factors to 
take into account. There is the question of the relative sizes of the various 
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naval and Air Forces that the other Atlantic Powers will contribute to the 
defence of the area. In this connection we have to remember that these 
Forces are represented not only by the active Forces, but also by potential 
reserve Forces. We have also to recognise that while the defence of the 
sea approaches to these islands, and, indeed, of the whole of the Eastern 
Atlantic, is quite literally a matter of life and death to us, our American 
Allies are also concerned with the defence of the Western Atlantic. 

The House should not forget, moreover, that despite our great naval 
traditions, the defence of the North Atlantic ocean cannot possibly, in a 
future war, be undertaken by this country alone. The defence of this 
great sea area, like the defence of the whole western world, can only be 
successfully maintained by all the North Atlantic Powers acting in close 
concert. 

Taking these factors into consideration, the Chiefs of Staff submitted 
recommendations to His Majesty’s Government on the command system 
in the North Atlantic ocean—and I refer now not only to the Supreme 
Commander, but to the area commanders serving under him—which 
would best meet the overall needs of Atlantic defence. The arrangements 
which were recommended will ensure not only that responsibility for the 
home defence of these islands, including British coastal waters, will remain 
firmly in British hands, but that a British admiral will be responsible, 
under the overall command of the American Supreme Commander, for 
the command of the Eastern Atlantic. The Commander-in-Chief, Ports¬ 
mouth, has been designated as Commandcr-in-Chief, Home Station, and 
will be in sole command of all naval operations in British home waters. 
The present Commander-in-Chief is Admiral Sir Arthur Power. 

His Majesty’s Government are satisfied that, in time of war, the pro¬ 
posed arrangements, not only for command, but also for the division of 
responsibility, will ensure both the defence of these islands and the fullest 
participation of all the North Atlantic Powers over the whole of the North 
Atlantic ocean. 

In peace, there’s no question of our placing any of our naval or air 
forces in the Atlantic under the command of the proposed Supreme Com¬ 
mander. If, however, these Forces are to be fully ready for their war-time 
role, they will necessarily have to undergo a measure of combined training 
in time of peace. For this purpose, the Supreme Commander will assume 
command for the period of exercises needed to carry out this combined 
training. He will be served both in peace and war by a fully integrated 
staff, in which we will be represented at all levels. The Deputy Supreme 
Commander will be British. 

For these reasons, I am entirely satisfied that the Government were right 
in giving their approval to the proposed appointment of an American 
admiral as Supreme Commander. 



D. CANDIDATES FOR THE ALLIANCE 

1. Turkey and Greece 

(i) Statement in the House of Commons by Mr. Herbert Morrison, 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, on the United Kingdom’s 
intention to support the admission of Greece and Turkey to the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, i 8 July 1951* 

The House will recall that on 30th May I stated that we were determined 
to find a solution of Turkey’s defence needs which would bring greater 
strength and security both to Turkey and the West; that we did not exclude 
the possibility of full North Atlantic Treaty membership; but that we 
wished to examine the matter carefully and make sure this was the right 
solution. I explained subsequently that our attitude to Greece was similar. 
^ regards Turkey, the main difficulty has been to reconcile her desire to 
join the North Atlantic Treaty with her position in relation to the general 
defence of the Middle East. 

His Majesty’s Government have now examined the matter fully, and 
they have come to the conclusion that Turkish and Greek membership of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation is in fact the best solution. At 
the same time, they are most anxious that Turkey shall play her appro¬ 
priate part in the defence of the Middle East. The Turkish Government 
share this view, and I hope that arrangements will soon be made to associate 
her fully with plans for the safety of that important part of the world. 

In regard to the inclusion of Turkey and Greece in the North Atlantic 
Treaty, however, I must stress that I am only stating the point of view 
of His Majesty’s Government. There arc many countries whose opinions 
have to be taken into account, and I am not in a position to say how soon 
a general agreement will have been reached. We arc naturally doing our 
best to achieve agreement on the lines which I have indicated. 


(b) Protocol to the North Atlantic Treaty on the accession of 

Greece and Turkey, London, 17 October 1951^ 

The Parties to the North Atlantic Treaty, signed at Washington on 
4th April, 1949,3 

Being satisfied that the security of the North Atlantic area will be 
enhanced by the accession of the Kingdom of Greece and the Republic of 
Turkey to that Treaty, 

Agree as follows:— 

I ti.e. Deb. 5ih fcr. vol. 490, coll. 1227-8. 

Great Briiain: Foreign Olficc: Protocol n^arding tlu Acuiuon of Crtcct and Turkey to the North 
Treaty of April Ijondon^ ijih October (Cmd. 0489) (London, fLM.S.Or, 

OocumenU (KAA.A.) for 194^^50, p. 
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Article I 

Upon the entry into force of this Protocol, the Government of the United 
States of America shall, on behalf of all the Parties, communicate to the 
Government of the Kingdom of Greece and the Government of the Re¬ 
public of Turkey an invitation to accede to the North Atlantic Treaty, 
as it may be modified by Article II of the present Protocol.* Thereafter 
the Kingdom of Greece and the Republic of Turkey shall each become a 
Party on the date when it deposits its instrument of accession with the 
Government of the United States of America in accordance with Article 
lo of the Treaty. 

Article II 

If the Republic of Turkey becomes a Party to the North Atlantic Treaty, 
Article 6 of the Treaty shall, as from the date of the deposit by the Govern¬ 
ment of the Republic of Turkey of its instrument of accession with the 
Government of the United States of America, be modified to read as 
follows:— 

*For the purpose of Article 5, an armed attack on one or more of the 

Parties is deemed to include an armed attack— 

(i) on the territory of any of the Parties in Europe or North America, 
on the Algerian Departments of France, on the territory of Turkey 
or on the islands under the jurisdiction of any of the Parties in the 
North Atlantic area north of the Tropic of Cancer; 

(ii) on the forces, vessels or aircraft of any of the Parties, when in or 
over these territories or any other area in Europe in which occupa¬ 
tion forces of any of the Parties were stationed on the date when the 
Treaty entered into force or the Mediterranean Sea or the North 
Atlantic area north of the Tropic of Cancer.’ 

Article III 

The present Protocol shall enter into force when each of the Parties to 
the Norlfi Atlantic Treaty has notified the Government of the United States 
of America of its acceptance thereof. The Government of the United States 
of America shall inform all the Parties to the North Atlantic Treaty of the 

date of the receipt of each such notification and of the date of the entry 
into force of the present Protocol, 


Article IV 

The present Protocol, of which the English and French texts are equally 
authentic, shall be deposited in the Archives of the Government of the 


* The Protocol entered into force on 15 February 
and Turkish governments on 16 February 1952. 


* 95 *> invitations were sent lo the Greek 
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United States of America. Duly certified copies thereof shall be transmitted 

by that Government to the Governments of all the Parties to the North 
Atlantic Treaty. 

In witness whereof, the undersigned plenipotentiaries have signed the 
present Protocol. 

Opened for signature at London the 17th day of October, 1951. 

For the Kingdom of Belgium: 

A. OE Staercke, 

„ 17 octobre iQ^xi. 

For Canada: 

L. D. WiLGRESS, 

. i^th Octobery 1951. 

For the Kingdom of Denmark; 

Steensen-Leth, 

_ 22nd October. iq«;i. 

For France: 

Herv£ Alphand, 

22nd October. lOf^i. 

For Iceland: 

GunNLAUGER PiTURSSON, 

l^th October, 1951. 

For Italy: 

A. Rossi-Longhi, 

22nd October, 1951. 

For the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg: 

A. Clasen, 

22nd October, 1951. 

For the Kingdom of the Netherlands; 

A. W. L. Tjarda van Starkenborgh-Stachouwer, 

I'jth October, 1951. 

For the Kingdom of Norway; 

Dag Bryn, 

^ iTtfi October, iQ»si. 

For Portugal; 

R. Ennes Ulrich, 

I’jth October, 1951. 

For the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland; 

F. R. Hover Millar, 

I’jth October, 1951. 

For the United States of America: 

Charles M. Spofford, 


I "jth October, 1951. 
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(iii) Exchange of notes between the U.S.S.R. and Turkey on 
Turkey’s accession to the North Atlantic Treaty 

(a) Russian note, 3 J^ovember 1351^ 

In connection with Press reports about the decision of the so-^Ued 
North Atiantic Alliance Council to invite Turkey to become a member ot 
this alliance as well as the intention of the Turkish Government to accept 
this invitation, the Government of the U.S.S.R. deems it necessary to 
state the following to the Government of the Turk^h Republic. 

The Soviet Government has already pointed out in its official documents 
that the North Atlantic bloc has nothing in common with aims of the 
self-defence of States participating in this bloc whom, as is known, no 
one intends to attack; that this bloc on the contrary pursues aggr«sive 
aims and thus cannot serve the causes of strengthening peace and inter¬ 
national security. v a i • 

Events which have occurred since the establishment of the Atlantic 

bloc, namely: measures to set up a combined army of the countnes 
participating in this bloc, to remilitarise Western Germany and to include 
into this combined army the regular army of Western Germany which is 
being formed with Hitlerite generals at its head, the intensifying arma¬ 
ments drive, establishment and expansion of American military bases on 
the territory of other States and a number of other military measures, 
leave no doubt whatever that the Atlantic bloc is an instrument of the 
aggressive policy of the imperialist States headed by the United States of 
America. 

According to available numerous data, air and naval bases are being set 
up on Turkish territory under the guidance and with the help of the 
command and specialists of the United States, with military aerodromes, 
situated closest of all to the frontiers of the Soviet Union, being built on a 
broad scale. 

Under these conditions it is fully evident that the invitation into the 
Atlantic bloc of Turkey, which moreover has no relation whatever to the 
Atlantic, can mean nothing else but a striving of the imperialist States to 
use Turkish territory for setting up at the frontiers of the Soviet Union 
military bases for aggressive ends. 

The Soviet Government awaits an explanation of the Turkish Govern¬ 
ment on the questions touched above, having in view that the U.S.S.R. is 
a State neighbouring on Turkey and, naturally, cannot remain indifferent 
to such facts. 

The Soviet Government also deems it necessary to draw the attention 
of the Turkish Government to tlie responsibility the Turkish Government 
takes upon itself by entering the aggressive Atlantic bloc and permitting 

‘ Soviet Neios ^ g November 1951. 
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Turkish territory to be used for setting up foreign military bases at the 
frontier of the Soviet Union. 

(b) The Turkish replyy 12 November 755/' 

The interpretation, contained in the Soviet note, of the aims followed 
by the Atlantic community does not correspond in any way to the real 
facts. The continuing international tension and the fact that, in its present 
state, the United Nations Organization does not dispose of adequate means 
of protecting peace and security to the extent necessary, have led many 
countries collectively to guarantee their own security. The Atlantic Pact, 
born of this necessity and organized in accordance with the spirit and 
letter of the United Nations Charter, has a strictly defensive character. 
The assertion that such a pact could have aggressive aims towards any 
country is therefore untenable. 

In that part of the Soviet communication which deals directly with 
Turkey there is an attempt to reverse the respective positions of the coun¬ 
tries in reference to the cause of peace and world security. Turkey, which 
at all times has shown by its own actions that it is a country essentially 
devoted to peace, aims, by its adhesion to the Atlantic community, only 
at guaranteeing its own national security, in the framework of collective 
security, against any aggression. The same, moreover, could not be said of 
the Soviet Union or of those States which arc closely bound to it, if one 
considers the general policy followed by them and the military prepara¬ 
tions undertaken for many years in their territories under the direction of 
Soviet specialists. 

The military measures adopted by Turkey are not directed against any 
countryj they comprise only defensive measures arising solely from the 
necessity of safeguarding the country and limited by the right of self- 
preservation which is recognized by international law as the chief of the 
fundamental rights of any sovereign State. Turkey adopted these lawful 
measures at a time when there was not yet any prospect of its admission 
to the Atlantic Pact. Therefore, to seek to establish a relation between 
these measures and the entry of Turkey into the Atlantic community and 
to maintain that responsibility devolves upon Turkey on this account is to 
make an assertion which is utterly unconfirmed by the facts. 

Turkey, which has set before itself as its principal objective the peaceful 
assurance of a better standard of living and the well-being of its people, 
has certainly not acted under the impulse of an imaginary fear in adopting 
the above-mentioned military measures, which considerably hamper the 
realization of these objectives and, moreover, impose heavy financial 
burdens for years. If the Soviet Government would examine the questions 

* Traiulatcd from Rtl^ioni InUrfUtz^iotuili (Milan, Islituto per gli Studi cli Politica Inter- 
nazionale), 15 December 195I1 p- 968. 
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objectively, it would recognize that Turkey has serious reasons for occupy¬ 
ing itself with its own security. It cannot be denied that it finds itself 
faced with demands which endanger at once its independence and its 
territorial integrity. 

In these circumstances the Turkish Republic, conscious that in world 
public opinion it bears no responsibility for the cooling of Turkish-Soviet 
friendship, is convinced that by acceding to the Atlantic Pact, whose end 
is, without any doubt, the safeguarding of world peace, it will serve not 
only the cause of its own security but also—by discouraging those who may 
cherish aggressive aims—the cause of the peace and safety of all peoples. 

% 

(r) Further Russian note, jo November /pjr* 

In connection with the Turkish Government’s reply transmitted on 
November 12 of the current year by the Vice-Premier and Acting Foreign 
Minister of the Turkish Republic, Mr. Agaoglu, to the U.S.S.R. Ambassa¬ 
dor to Turkey, A. A. Lavrishchev, the U.S.S.R. Government considers it 
necessary to state the following: 

In view of Turkey’s intention of joining the Atlantic bloc, and the work 
carried through under the guidance and \vith the assistance of the United 
States Command and specialists for the construction of air and naval bases 
on Turkish territory, the Soviet Government declared to the Turkish 
Government on November 3 of the current year that the U.S.S.R., being 
a State neighbouring on Turkey, naturally cannot remain indifferent to 
such facts. At the same time the Soviet Government drew the attention 
of the Turkish Government to the responsibility which it assumes by 
joining the aggressive Atlantic bloc and permitting the utilisation of 
Turkish territory for tlie setting up of foreign military bases on the borders 
of the Soviet Union. 

In its reply the Turkish Government attempts without proof to deny 
the aggressive nature of the Atlantic bloc. It passes in silence the question 
of the construction of American military bases on Turkish territory, and 
makes an attempt to represent Turkey’s joining the Atlantic bloc and the 
military measures carried through on Turkish territory as the Turkish 
Government’s striving to assure the security of Turkey. Trying to justify 
the aggressive policy of the organisers of the Atlantic bloc, the Turkish 
Government at the same time repeats long-exposed slanderous fabrica¬ 
tions concerning the foreign policy of the Soviet Union, a policy which, as 
is known, has the purpose of strengthening peace and co-operation among 
peoples. 

The attempts of the Turkish Government to justify Turkey’s joining 
the aggressive Atlantic bloc and simultaneously to defame the peaceable 
foreign policy of the Soviet Union were evidently required by the Turkish 

‘ Soviet J^ews, 4 December 1951. The Turkish Government did not reply to this note. 
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Government in order to mask from public opinion the actual nature of the 
Turkish Government, which is drawing Turkey into implementing the 
aggressive plans of the Atlantic bloc levelled against the U.S.S.R. and 
other peace-loving countries. 

The desire of the Turkish Government to join the Atlantic bloc, and also 
the intensified construction of American military bases on Turkish terri¬ 
tory, including areas adjoining the frontiers of the Soviet Union, completely 
refute the assertion of the Turkish Government in the above-mentioned 
Statement as regards the peaceable aims of its policy. 

The reply of the Turkish Government to the enquiry of the Soviet 
Government thus shows that the Turkish Government is not taking any 
measures so that Turkish territory should not be utilised for the setting up 
of military bases at the frontiers of the Soviet Union for aggressive pur¬ 
poses. In view of this the Soviet Government cannot acknowledge the 
reply of the Turkish Government as satisfactory, and resolutely rejects all 
attempts of the Turkish Government to justify its actions by slanderous 
references to an invented threat on the part of the U.S.S.R. 

The Soviet Government considers it necessary to draw the attention of 
the Turkish Government to the fact that its policy of drawing the country 
into the aggressive plans of the Atlantic bloc levelled against the Soviet 
Union will undoubtedly cause serious harm to the relations between 
Turkey and the Soviet Union, and that the responsibility for the conse¬ 
quences of such policy will rest completely with the Turkish Gov'crnmcnt. 

2 . Spain 

(i) Statement in the House of Commons by Mr. Ernest Davies, Under¬ 
secretary OF State for Foreign Affairs, on Spain s relation to the 

DEFENCE of EuROPE, 20 FEBRUARY 1 95 I ’ 

I listened carefully to the speech of the hon. Member for Winchester 
(Mr. Smithers), but I find myself unconvinced by the arguments lie put 
forward. Both he and my hon. Friend the Member for Islington, East 
(Mr. E. Fletcher) referred to what my hon. Friend called the ‘emotional 
hangover’. I think that time docs not eliminate evil, but that the emotions 
felt at the time of the Spanish Civil War linger on because they were real 
emotions shared by a great number of people throughout the world. 1 he 
mere fact that time has passed and that the international situation is what 
it is today docs not mean that those emotions were wrong or should now 
be ignored. 

The hon. Member for Winchester referred to the political situation and 
said he did not mind what was the political colour of the Spanish Govern¬ 
ment as wc needed their help and he wished that they should be brought 

‘ H.C. Deb. 5ih scr. vol. 484, coll. 1254-8. 
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into Western defence. He thought our prejudices against the Franco 
regime should not prevent us bringing Spain in to make some contribution 
towards Western defence. I find frequently that Members of the Opposition 
when they do not like certain principles call them prejudices. I think that 
is the case on this occasion. 

The hon. Member for Winchester referred to the important statement 
made by the United States Secretary of State, Mr. Dean Acheson, but 
I would like to point out to him that Mr. Acheson himself made it quite 
clear that Spain’s relations with Western defence plans depended upon 
the actions of many nations, as well as those of Spain herself; that, clearly, 
it would be a matter which would have to be discussed in due course 
through the proper N.A.T.O. channels, and that the decision as to whether 
Spain shall come into N.A.T.O. or not clearly rests with all the members 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation. The question of Spanish 
participation in Western defence, therefore, closely concerns all members 
of N.A.T.O., and it cannot be decided by unilateral action. 

Mr. George Ward (Worcester): We can set an example. 

Mr. Davies: An example cannot be set by bringing Spain in because 
no one member of N.A.T.O. can bring Spain in. It would require all the 
N.A.T.O. countries to agree. 

There are practical and political considerations which, I am sure, the 
United States Secretary of State would be the first to recognise. First, 
there is the practical strategic issue, to which the hon. Member for 
Winchester referred. I do not want to enter into strategic considerations, 
but the question is where the strategic interests of N.A.T.O. compared 
with the armed strength of the U.S.S.R. and her satellites would benefit 
from the intervention of Franco Spain at present. The Atlantic Treaty 
is an alliance of non-aggression and plans the defence of the Western 
democracies on the basis of defence in central Europe itself. The strategic 
interests of, and the arrangements worked out in Western defence do not 
require, nor are they dependent upon, anything which Spain has to offer. 
Spain is not a party to the Atlantic Treaty, and arrangements are being 
made without her at this time. His Majesty’s Government are of the view 
that the strategic interests arising from these arrangements do not depend 
in any way on Franco’s help, and our efforts are capable of defending 
Western Europe without it. . . . 

I was about to say that, in the matter of this strategic issue, the Spanish 
forces are notably ill-equipped, and that equipment is a prime requirement 
of all the Western European armed forces. Until the needs of N.A.T.O. 
countries have been fully met in this respect, there is very little prospect 
of the Spanish armed forces being so equipped as to make them a useful 
contribution to Western European defence. 

But there is also the political aspect, which is of equal importance with 
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the strategic one. Whatever views are taken on the ultimate contribution 
which Spain could render to Western defence, the political implications 
must be taken into account. I would remind the House that the Atlantic 
Treaty is primarily for democratic Powers and the preservation of their 
way of life; and that way of life includes the basic freedoms, which are 
always absent in totalitarian regimes. Let me remind right hon. and hon. 
Members of the preamble to the Atlantic Treaty: 

‘To safeguard the freedom, common heritage, and civilisation of their 
peoples, founded on the principles of democracy, individual liberty, and 
the rule of law.’ 

Those things are absent from Franco Spain at the present time.... I would 
add that the longings of the peoples of the free world, or of N.A.T.O., to 
preserve our way of life would be weakened by a too ready acceptance of 
those countries whose regimes arc contrary to those which N.A.T.O. exists 
to preserve. The moral basis of N.A.T.O. might be weakened rather than 
strengthened by the inclusion of forces as opposed to the democratic way 
of life as is Communism itself. To be anti-Communist, as Spain un¬ 
questionably is, is not alone enough to justify inclusion in an alliance of 
democratic countries for the preservation of peace. 

I would add one further political point. We do not want to do anything 
which would discourage those forces inside Spain and those Spanish forces 
outside Spain, which have looked to the democracies for encouragement 
and which have faith in democracy. If we do anything at this stage 
whereby we destroy the faith of these people, who want to bring democracy 
back to Spain, then we would be doing a grave harm to democracy and 
to the Spanish people who believe in it. 

I would add that it is quite possible that if we betrayed the democratic 
forces in Spain or gave the impression that we were betraying them, then 
we might well drive Spain into the hands of the Communists or into the 
Communist camp, and thereby destroy the very thing wc are trying to 
preserve, which is democracy itself. We would drive Spain away from the 
democratic camp into Communist hands and, in that way, destroy the 
possibility of having Spain ultimately as a democratic Ally. 

On balance, the view of His Majesty’s Government is that at present an 
association of Spain with the Atlantic Defence Organisation would not 
strengthen the collaboration of the democratic countries against Soviet 
expansionism. On practical grounds, it would hinder the building up of 
our own position of strength to supply arms to Spain when the armies of 
the Western Powers arc not fully equipped. 

On political grounds, the close association of an undemocratic Spain 
with the Western Powers would not serve the cause of the Western demo¬ 
cracies if it weakened the moral basis which unites them and further if it 
hindered the ultimate return of Spain to democracy, which all the Western 
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democracies desire. It is because the views of His Majesty s Government 
on political conditions in Spain have not changed, because we stand by 
the original resolution of the United Nations, that we cannot accept the 
arguments which have been put forward by hon. Gentlemen opposite for 
ignoring the political situation in Spain and ignoring the aspirations of the 
large numbers of Spanish people who wish to see democracy return to 
Spain, and cannot agree, at this stage, to a revision of our policy in regard 
to the inclusion of Spain in N.A.T.O. 


(ii) Statement by Mr. Dean Acheson, United States Secretary 
OF State, on the importance of Spain to the defence of Europe, 

iSJuLY 195U 

Admiral Sherman’s interview with General Franco on Monday has 
caused widespread speculation in the press, both here and abroad. The 
facts are as follows: 

Military authorities are in general agreement that Spain is of strategic 
importance to the general defense of Western Europe. As a natural 
corollary to this generally accepted conclusion, tentative and exploratory 
conversations have been undertaken with the Spanish Government with 
the sole purpose of ascertaining what Spain might be willing and able to 
do which would contribute to the strengthening of the common defense 
against possible aggression. 

We have been talking with British and French Governments for many 
months about the possible role of Spain in relation to the general defense 
of Western Europe. We have not been able to find a common position 
on this subject with these Governments for reasons of which we are aware 
and understand. However, for the strategic reasons outlined above, the 
United States has initiated these exploratory conversations. 

Any understanding which may ultimately be reached will supplement 
our basic policy of building the defensive strength of the West. It has been 
and is our firm intention to see to it that if Western Europe is attacked it 
will be defended—and not liberated. The presence of American armed 
forces in Western Europe bears witness to this intent as docs the appoint¬ 
ment, at the request of our NATO Allies, of General Eisenhower as 
Supreme Commander. 

We are sending vast amounts of military and other aid to these Allies 
for whom a clear priority has been established. There will be no change 
in this procedure. In other words, the North Atlantic Treaty is funda¬ 
mental to our policy in Europe and the closest possible co-operation with 
our NATO Allies will remain the keystone of this policy. 


‘ Departmtnl of State Bulletin, 30 July 1951, p. 170. 
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(iii) Statement in the House of Commons by Mr. Davies on the 
United Kingdom’s attitude to the relation between Spain and 

Western Europe, 25 July 1951^ 

It is the view of His Majesty’s Government that the strategic advantages 
of establishing any closer association between Spain and the West are 
outweighed by the effects which such an association would have on the 
morale of the other members of the Western community. These views 
have been made known to the United States Government who, however, 
take the contrary view. There is no question at present of Spain’s ad¬ 
mission to the North Atlantic Treaty. 

(iv) Extract from a communic^u^ issued by the Spanish Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs protesting against the attitude of the United 
Kingdom and France towards the Spanish-United States talks, 

28 July 1951^ 

In view of the attitude of the British and French Governments con¬ 
cerning Spain—United States conversations, the Spanish Embassies in 
London and Paris, acting under instructions from the Spanish Foreign 
Ministry, have lodged protests respectively with those Governments, 

The protests lodged make it clear that the Spanish people and their 
Government entirely reject these new attempts at interference on the part 
of the British and French Governments in a matter which concerns Spain’s 
sovereign right to hold direct relations with another power. 

E. ITALY 

I. The Revision of the Italian Peace Treaty 

(i) COMMUNIQ,Ufe ISSUED AFTER THE FrANCO-ItALIAN TALKS AT SaNTA 

Margherita, 14 February 1951^ 

Lcs presidents du Conseil ct Ics ministres des Affaires ctrangeres dc 
France ct d’ltalic sc sent rencontres a Santa-Marghcrita Ics 12, 13 ct 14 
fevricr, cn vue d’examiner lcs problcmcs intercssant cn commun les 
deux pays. 

C’cst, depuis Ic mois de mars 1948, la troisieme conference entre 
ministres des Affaires ctrangeres fran^ais ct italiens auxquels, cette fois, 
se sont joints lcs presidents du Conseil. Ccs rencontres, qui sont appelces 
a se rcnouvcler dans I’avcnir, marquent par Icur repetition I’intcntion dcs 
deux pays dc coordonner periodiquement leur politique dans Ic cadre 
europcen ct atlantiquc. 

* H.C. Deb. 5lh acr. vol. 491, col. 440. * 29 July 1951. 

* L'Annie Politique 795/ (Paris, Editions du Grand Si^cle, Presses Universitaircs dc France, 

*952), pp. 623-4. 
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Continuant Toeuvre commencee aux conferences de Turin et de CaMes, 
dont les conclusions conservent pour eux toute leur valeur, les nunistres 
ont passe en revue les principales questions intemationales et 1 etat des 

rapports italo-fran9ais. 

Ils ont tout d’abord constate que I’etat du monde exige, de la part des 
nations occidentales et en particulier des pays membres du Pacte atlan- 
tique, la ferme resolution de maintenir une solidarite intime en vue de 
faire ediec a toutes manoeuvres destinees a ddsagreger Punite atlantique. 
Convaincus que c’est dans cette voie seulement que pourra etre sauve- 
gardee la paix, dont le maintien est leur objectif commun, de meme que 
celui de leurs allies, ils sont convenus de s’employer a resoudre d’un 
commun accord les problemes qui se poseront dans le cadre du Pacte 
atlantique pour 1* organisation de la defense commune et pour le rearme- 
ment commun qu’ils entendent poursuivre avec la plus grande energie. 

En ce qui conceme Tarmee europeenne, les ministres ont constate 
Pinteret considerable que presente la conference qui va s’ouvrir a ce sujet 
a Paris. 

Sans retarder Papplication dcs mesures prevues pour Porganisation de 
la defense, dans le cadre du Pacte atlantique, Pheureux aboutissement de 
cette conference constituera une nouvelle etape importante pour Porga¬ 
nisation de PEurope. 

La realisation de PEurope, dans laquelle PAllemagne democratique 
trouvera sa place, constitue en cffet, dans la pensee des ministres, un des 
objcctifs essentiels et une des directives constantes de la politique des deux 
gouvernements, qui y voient le moyen le plus sur d’assurer la paix et le 
progr^s economique et social par Pdlevation du niveau de vie des popula¬ 
tions. 

Ils ont souligne que le Conseil de PEurope ne doit pas hesiter k s’engager 
dans des voies nouvelles. Ils travailleront ensemble a edifier progressive- 
ment PEurope grace, en particulier, a la creation d’autorit^s specialisees 
dans les divers domaines: charbon et acier, agriculture, transports, dec- 
tricitd, etc. 

Les ministres ont ^te unanimcs a souhaiter que ITtalie, qui rcmpUt 
toutes les conditions prdvues par la chartc, soit admise a PO.N.U. le plus 
tot possible afin que lui soit assurce la place que justifie aussi bien la 
contribution qu’elle a apportee durant dcs siccles a la civilisation occi- 
dentale que Passistance efficace qu’elle prete dans tous les domaines a 
Poeuvre commune. 

Ils ont expose leurs vues sur les questions qui pourront se poser au cours 
de la prochaine conference des quatre ministres des Affaires etrang^res. 

En conclusion de cet examen dcs questions gen^rales, les ministres ont 
reconnu la necessite pour les deux gouvernements de rester en contact au 
moyen d’cchanges d’iiiformations et de consultations periodiques. 
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Passant aux questions plus specifiquement franco-italiennes, les nunistres 
ont constate que le projet d’union douaniere entre la France et 1 Italic, 
s’il n*a pas encore ete approuve par les Parlements, a deja conduit a un 
developpement remarquable des echanges commerciaux entre les deux 
pays, Le commerce entre FUnion fran9aise et 1 Italic est passe, de 1947 
a 1950, de 13 a 147 milliards de lires au benefice des deux nations. C est 
ainsi qu’en ce qui concerne le soufre, si important pour la viticulture 
frangaise, la France, qui avait re^u 26.000 tonnes de ITtalie en 1950, en 
recevra 60.000 en 1951 • D’autre part, Ics relations entre les differentes cate¬ 
gories professionnelles se sont considerablement etendues. 

De Tavis des ministres, cette collaboration entre les deux pays doit sc 
manifester, a la fois, par une harmonisation de leur politique economique, 
de leurproduction en vue dc Fexecution des programmes de rearmement, de 
leur lutte contre Finflation et la haussc des prix, et par Fetablisscment entre 
eux de consultations suivies sur les questions cconomiques. 

En ce qui concerne les matieres premieres, ils ont marque tout parti- 
culierement leur souci commun que Forganisation internationale des 
matidres premieres, qui est en cours dc realisation, entre en action dans le 
plus bref delai et soit dotcc dcs pouvoirs necessaires pour assurer unc 
repartition equitable des productions entre tous les pays interesses et pour 

ramener les prix a un niveau raisonnablc. 

Ayant passe en revue Factivitc dc FO.E.C.E., ils sont convenus dc pour- 
suivre leur cooperation ctroite pour faire aboutir les projets tendant a la 
creation de marches clargis. 

Les ministres ont examine les probldmcs que pose la signature prochainc 
du plan Schuman. A cette occasion, ils ont pris actc avec satisfaction d un 
accord conclu entre les deux gouvcrncmcnts au cours dc la conference 
pour la fourniturc de mineral dc fer africain a la siderurgic italiennc. 

Ils ont examine un certain nombre dc questions particuliercs dont cclles 
intercssant les populations frontaliercs et ont decide dc donner dcs instruc¬ 
tions aux administrations intcrcssecs pour en hater la solution. Ils ont 
decide que, passe un certain deiai, des questions, dans tous les cas ou cc 
recours cst possible, scront soumiscs a la procedure dc conciliation. Ils ont 
^galemcnt resolu dc presser la conclusion dcs conventions gcnerales (tellcs 
que la convention d’ctablisscment, la convention consulaire, etc.) en cours 


de discussion. , ^ 

Lc probieme de Femigration italiennc a etc evoque. Les ministres 

fran^ais, conscients dc son importance et dc Fintcrct que sa solution 

presentc egalcmcnt pour la France, sc sont declares prets a facililcr cette 

solution dans toutc la mesure du possible, sur lc plan international et a 

etudier les possibilites dc reglcmcnt cxistant dans la metropolc et 1 Union 

fran9aise. 

Ils ont presente, a cct egard, des suggestions concretes en vue dc 
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rinstitution d’une collaboration permanente et organique; ces suggestions 
seront soumises tres prochciinenient a I’etude d’experts frangais et italiens. 

Enfin, les ministres ont pris acte avec satisfaction des r^sultats positifs 
de la recente reunion a Paris de la commission mixte instituee par Taccord 
culturel franco-italien et des progres importants du developpement des 
echanges intellectuels et artistiques entre les deux pays. Ils ont le ferme 
propos de developper les echanges entre jeunesses scolaire, ouvri^re et 
agricole des deux nations. 

L’atmosphere de cordiality et de confiance qui a regn^ au cours de la 
conference a fourni une nouvelle preuve que les interets et les ideaux des 
deux peoples ne peuvent desormais etre satisfaits que par une loyale action 
commune au service de la dymocratie, de la liberty et de la paix. 

(ii) Extract from a speech by the Italian Foreign Minister, Count 
Carlo Sforza, asking for the annulment of the military and other 
CLAUSES OF the Peace Treaty, Genoa, 20 May 1951* 

The movement for the revision of the treaty has in Italy a moral founda¬ 
tion. This springs from the logical feeling of the people who having first 
given numerous proofs of industry and equilibrium to-day call for a new 
explicit formulation of the different climate created between Italy and the 
free nations of the West. 

Italians remember that already at the signing of the treaty the United 
States and the South American governments, impelled by their respective 
public opinions, showed the wish to relieve Italy of the oppressive clauses 
imposed on her; that some nations did not wish to adhere to the treaty, 
holding that it was too harsh; that on the occasion of its ratification. 
President Truman and secretary Marshall declared that Italy might work 
for the revision of the treaty and that they expressed the intention of 
contributing to the modification of some of its conditions: that successively 
other nations presented a note for its revision to the United Nations and 
that the United States confirmed on that occasion that there were some 
unsatisfactory conditions which required revision. 

The idea of revision, left in suspension from the judicial point of view, 
has continued to make notable progress in the international conscience, 
and particularly in the United States, England, France and Latin America 
has its moral foundation been recognized. This is not only the opportune 
moment—for which the Department of State has been waiting—in which 
to discuss action for the revision of the Treaty; but it is urgent also to attack 
the problem in its entirety not limiting it to the military clauses. The 
justified attitude of the western Powers towards Germany and Japan, 
threatens, however, to create discrimination for Italy. In the immediate 

* Translated from Relcmioni InUma^ionaliy 26 May 1951, p. 431, 
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vicinities of the Italian frontier a situation of danger is being created as a 
consequence of the rearmament of the Cominform countries, who have 
avoided restrictions of a military nature analogous to those placed upon 
Italy. The discrimination to our disadvantage which would become a 
matter of fact in relation to Germany and Japan, is therefore already in 
operation in relation to Russia’s satellite countries. The United States 
declared that they could not act unilaterally. The already mentioned 
evolution of public opinion in the various countries, the very favourable 
attitude of Latin America and the recent official declarations of the French 
and English lead to the belief that it may be possible to agree upon a solemn 
tripartite declaration which should affirm that the peace treaty, as a moral 
sanction against a country which has for some time now resumed its place 
in the consensus of the free democratic nations, is now extinct. 

In particular; (i) in the interim the actual Italian frontiers should remain 
guaranteed by the Atlantic Pact, the tripartite declaration of 1948 should 
be reaffirmed even if it be with the reiteration of the desire for a direct 
agreement between Italy and Yugoslavia; (2) the military clauses should 
be annulled: {3) of the economic clauses—in regard to which Italy 
respects the pledges undertaken—those should be eliminated which repre¬ 
sent the imposition of the conqueror on the conquered, as those which 
hamper the economic life of the country and reflect unfavourably on some 
branches of industry: (4) with regard to admission to the United Nations, 
effect should be given through a decisive action on the part of the friendly 
countries. 

(iii) Speech by Signor Alcide De Gasperi, Italian Prime Minister, 
TO BOTH Houses of Congress, Washington, 24 September 1951* 

Mr. President, Mr. Speaker, and Members of Congress, it is a high 
honor for me to speak in this assembly, this great stronghold of world 
democracy. The events of my political life hav'e led me to experience 
different regimes, to sustain struggles for national independence and free¬ 
dom, to witness the suppression of the democratic parliamentary system, 
and finally to see the triumph of our free institutions. My past therefore 
lends weight to my testimony when I say that the American Congress has 
shone in the last 40 years as a beacon of light which has drawn wandering 
humanity back on the path of democratic progress. Here, in the darkest 
days, resounded the guiding voices of the Presidents of the United States; 
here you Members of Congress took the most important decisions for 
victory. 

As a democrat, as a European, as an Italian, I pay tribute to the great¬ 
ness of your providential mission. 

* Congressional Record, 24 SepU-mber 1951, pp. 11990-1. 
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You have admirably and generously accomplished this mission by 
intervening at decisive moments with the armed forces of liberation. You 
have accomplished it in peace and in war, by encouraging resistance, 
appealing to moral forces, recalling to peoples their common heritage of 
human dignity and reviving the feeling of brotherliness which knows no 
inequalities, neither before God nor before men. 

How many times. Honorable Members of Congress, how many times 
bent under oppression or tyranny, did we raise our hearts and our hopes 
by meditating on those words of the Declaration of Independence: 

We hold these truths to be self-evident: that all men are created equal, 
that they are endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable 
rights, that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

By these truths and by your faith in those human rights you were 
impelled to act and to intervene in far away countries, where freedom was 
in peril. The actions of people are complex: good and evil, egoism and 
unselfishness may alternatively affect their course. But the basis idea, the 
underlying force that provides the impulse is but one: yours is not imperial¬ 
ism, it is not a spirit of conquest. It is your love for freedom which—as 
Lincoln wrote to a compatriot of ours—unlike the pattern of the French 
Revolution, upholds the rights of citizens, but also has a moral content 
because it sanctions their duties. 

What is, after all, your endeavor to set up the United Nations, if not 
an effort to overcome conflicts and war on the basis of equality and reason? 
And since on the opposite side unity is not desired and dissension is fostered, 
what is the Atlantic Pact if not another attempt at solidarity among men 
of good will in building a free world and defending it—if attacked—by 
force of arms ? 

I have just paid homage to the Unknown Soldier, the symbol of all 
those who died in your wars and in ours. Before that monument I thought 
of all the fallen of yours and of ours, who lie in the cemeteries of Italy and 
I thought of all the sacrifices that have been made. None of those dead 
soldiers—as reads that superb inscription—is unknown to God; and all 
must have their place in the hearts of the nations who have fought, and 
are still fighting, for right against aggression. The Italian people feel 
that this iron law of solidarity in defense is the price of freedom and of 
democracy. 

Should they be faced with an aggression which all attempts at concilia¬ 
tion had failed to avert, the Italian people would stand by to give their 
contribution to common defense. 

Nobody can believe that free men such as you are, men who have had 
an intimate experience of the evils of war as we have had, can look to war 
as the solution of our problems. 
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A well-known British author recalls in his book, Diplomacy, a very 
ancient address delivered by King Archidamus about 2,300 years ago to 
the Lacedaemonians at the Conference of Sparta: 

I have not, oh Lacedaemonians, reached the age that I have, without 
having gained experience in many wars. There arc some among 
you of the same age as myself, who will not make the unfortunate 
mistake of imagining in their ignorance that war is a desirable thing, 
or that it brings with it either advantage or security. 

We who have gone through two world wars know that we must avert a 
third. 

Members of this Congress, this is also your will as well as the intention 
of President Truman. But it is now clear that we cannot avoid war unless 
we achieve a balance offerees. I would say that rearmament, a reasonable 
rearmament, is not in contrast with, but it is in Europe a condition for, 
reconstruction, in the same way as economic recovery, as laid down by 
the Marshall plan, aims at insuring the defense of freedom and democracy. 

In shouldering such considerable sacrifices on behalf of the United 
States people in view of our economic survival, Congress has achieved 
much in the way of defense. It has won the first battle. Not all our goals 
have been reached, it is true. But it is also true that without your generous 
contribution Europe, at least most certainly the anti-Communist front line 
of continental Europe, would already have collapsed. I fully realize the 
heavy sacrifices of your countrymen, but President Truman has rightly 
stated: 

The best way to stop subversion by the Kremlin is to strike at the 
roots of social injustice and economic disorder. 

We in Italy, a land of small means but of great traditions, have gone a 
long way toward reconstruction and social justice. Public order has been 
restored and the level of purchasing power has been strenuously defended. 
These two achievements were a prerequisite for any further development. 
For it is clear that no social reform, no bold program of public works can 
be successfully implemented, if the Government is unable to protect the 
democratic institutions against revolutionary attempts and if the country 
has no confidence in the currency. After a tremendous inflation which cut 
the prewar lira down to onc-fifticth of its value, monetary stability was 
essential. Within the limits imposed by this basic requirement, economic 
recovery was successfully promoted. Production is 30 percent higher 
than the prewar level. Food consumption per capita has attained its 
prewar level. A large-scale land reform has been planned and is now being 
gradually enforced. A full fiscal reform has also been enacted by Parlia¬ 
ment and will be enforced before tlie end of this year. 
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We are endeavouring to carry on simultaneously our program of social 
reforms and our rearmament program. This is not easy in my country. 
In Italy, taxation absorbs already more than 21 percent of the national 
income. But our national income is one-seventh of the American citizen’s 
income. Hence every further cut in consumption incides on essential 

living commodities. 

We are striving to increase employment at home and to find new outlets 
for our labour abroad: an arduous task in a country which has about 
2,000,000 unemployed, out of an active population of about 21,000,000. 

We ask you to assist us. We are a proletarian Nation which above all 
needs work: work at home on orders for civilian or military supplies, and 
work abroad through temporary or permanent employment of our surplus 
manpower. You are first-hand witnesses of the industriousness of our 
people. 

However, we could not come to you urged only by material needs. 
If we did, we would not deserve consideration nor your friendship. But 
as freemen to freemen we wish to tell you we are grateful to you because 
by demanding the revision of our unfair peace treaty, you have acknow¬ 
ledged that an effective and staunch alliance cannot exist without equality 
of rights and full recognition of the independence, sovereignty, and dignity 
of a Nation. 

I thank you for the action taken by many Members of Congress and I 
hope that through the wisdom of the President this matter will be brought 
to a successful end. 

None of you should think that we are victims of a narrow nationalism. 

If we ask for the question of Trieste to be finally solved in the framework 
of the Anglo-French-American Declaration of 1948, it is because we want to 
consolidate our western coalition in Europe. It is because we want to create 
a front where old difficulties may no longer exist, and thus solidly establish 
the bulwark of European unity behind this common alinement of forces. 

Europe, once finally united, will relieve you of your sacrifices in men 
and arms for Europe, for she will by herself contrive the defense of her 
peace and the common freedom. 

Rallying the exhaustlcss energies of her moral and civil traditions, she, 
Europe, will, then, gentlemen, again take her turn in impressing on the 
course of human progress the mark of her decisive contribution. 

Mr. President, Mr. Speaker, honorable Members of Congress, this 
assembly deserves the gratitude of all free peoples. Italy, through me here, 
renews this expression of her thankfulness and restates her solemn pledge 
of cooperation. 

May God assist us in our work for the salvation of freedom. 
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(iv) Communtq^u6 issued after the talks between Signor De Gasperi, 
President Truman, and Mr. Acheson, 26 September 1951* 

The President of the United States, the Secretary of State, and the 
Prime Minister of Italy have met during the past 3 days and had a full 
exchange of views on questions of mutual interest to both countries. For 
the discussion of economic matters, the Acting Administrator of the Econo¬ 
mic Cooperation Administration, Mr. [Richard M.] Bissell, and the Min¬ 
ister of the Italian Budget, Mr. [Giuseppe] Pella, joined the group. At 
the conclusion of the conversations, the Secretary of State and the Prime 
Minister issued the following statement: 

Conversations were held in the spirit of friendship and cooperation 
which governs the relations between the United States and Italy. They 
revealed continuing agreement between the governments of the two coun¬ 
tries on common objectives and means of achieving them. 

The Secretary of State and the Prime Minister reviewed the general 
international situation, and agreed that both nations, jointly with the 
other free nations, must devote their entire energies to achieving peace with 
security. They agreed further on the need for positive action to bring 
together the peoples and governments of the Atlantic community. The 
Secretary of State and the Prime Minister reviewed the steps already taken 
to bring about a closer association of the Western European nations, 
including the German Federal Republic and a European defense force, 
and the Prime Minister expressed to the Secretary of State Italy’s deter¬ 
mination to lend cooperation fully in these efforts. 

The North Atlantic Treaty Organization as a means of regional defense 
under the United Nations Charter and its particular importance in closer 
political and economic cooperation between both Western European and 
Mediterranean nations were fully recognized. They also recognized that 
the Mediterranean area is essential to the common defense, and welcomed 
the steps that had been taken at the recent meeting of the North Atlantic 
Council at Ottawa. 

The Secretary of State reiterated the determination of the United States 
to press for Italy’s admission into the United Nations in order that Italy 
may cooperate to the fullest extent in the maintenance of peace and the 
removal of causes of international tension. 

The Secretary of State assured the Prime Minister that his request on 
behalf of the Italian people for removal of the restrictions and discrimina¬ 
tions in the Italian peace treaty has been given most favorable considera¬ 
tion by the United States Government. The declaration by the United 
Kingdom, France, and the United States on this subject has been published. 


• Diparimeni of SUiU DulUtin, 8 October i 95 *» PP* 
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The Secretary of State expressed hope that all the governments signatory 
to the treaty would give their full concurrence to this declaration. 

Regarding Trieste, both the Prime Minister and the Secretary of State 
agreed that a solution to this question would greatly strengthen unity of 
Western Europe. As stated in the conversation between the Prime 
Minister and the President, the policies of both governments on this 
question are well known. The solution should take into account the 
legitimate aspirations of the Italian people. 

The Prime Minister described the urgency of measures to assist in the 
full utilization of Italian manpower resources. The Secretary of State 
expressed complete understanding of the importance of this question and 
the readiness of the United States Government to cooperate in its solution. 
He informed the Prime Minister that the United States will cooperate 
with other governments having an interest in evolving practical plans 
for an international organization to consider and put into effect concrete 
plans for the solution of the related problems of Italian and European 
overpopulation. 

The economic problems common to the two countries were reviewed in 
detail by the representatives of the two governments. On the American 
side great satisfaction was expressed at the progress made in strengthening 
Italy’s economic and financial situation. The Prime Minister was assured 
that it is the intention of the United States Government to contribute as 
in the past, wthin the limits of the funds appropriated to this end by 
Congress, the military and economic aid necessary to support the Italian 
effort to develop greater economic strength, social stability, and capacity 
for defense of its freedom and independence. 

Particular attention was given to the idle capacity existing in some 
sectors of Italian industry, and to the possibility of the United States 
Government placing orders for additional defense production which will 
contribute to a speedier and fuller Italian participation in the production 
effort of the NATO countries and which will increase the level of em¬ 
ployment in Italy. 

Assurance was given of United States help in getting priorities for the 
equipment necessary to increase the production of electric power and steel 
in Italy. 

The Secretary of State and Minister Pella signed an agreement supple¬ 
menting the Treaty of Friendship, Commerce and Navigation of 1948, 
which will provide for an increased flow of investments between the two 
countries. 

This friendly and exhaustive exchange of views, both on political and 
economic matters, confirmed the determination of the two countries to 
further, in concert with other democratic Nations, their close cooperation 
in order to solve effectively the problems of welfare, security, and peace. 
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(v) Declaration by the U.S.A., the United Kingdom, and France of 
THEIR willingness TO REVISE THE PeACE TrEATY, 26 SEPTEMBER I951' 

The Governments of the United States, France, and the United King¬ 
dom have considered for some time how best to resolve, in the interests of 
the harmonious development of cooperation between the free nations, the 
problem presented by the peace treaty with Italy. 

In accordance with the desire of the Italian people, Italy, which loyally 
cooperated with the Allies during the latter part of the war as a co- 
belligerent, has reestablished democratic institutions. In the spirit of the 
United Nations’ Charter, Italy has invariably extended to other peaceful 
and democratic governments that cooperation indispensable to the soli¬ 
darity of the free world. 

Nevertheless, although Italy has on three occasions received the support 
of the majority of member states voting in the General Assembly, it is still 
prevented by an unjustifiable veto from obtaining membership in the 
United Nations in spite of the provisions of the treaty and the Charter. 

Moreover, Italy is still subject under the peace treaty to certain restric¬ 
tions and disabilities. These restrictions no longer accord with the situation 
prevailing today nor with Italy’s status as an active and equal member of 
the democratic and freedom-loving family of nations. 

Each of the three governments, therefore, declares hereby its readiness to 
give favorable consideration to a request from the Italian Government to 
remove so far as concerns its individual relations with Italy, and without 
prejudice to the rights of third parties, those permanent restrictions and 
discriminations now in existence which arc wholly overtaken by events or 
have no justification in present circumstances or affect Italy’s capacity for 
self-defense. 

Each of the three governments hereby reaffirms its determination to 
make every effort to secure Italy’s membership in the United Nations. 

The three governments trust that this declaration will meet with the 
wide approval of the other signatories of the peace treaty and that they 
will likewise be prepared to take similar action. 

(vi) Note from the U.S.S.R. to the U.S.A., the United Kingdom, 
and France, refusing to consider revision of the Peace Treaty, 

11 October 1951* 

In connection with the Joint Declaration of the Governments of the 
United States, Great Britain and France turned over by the United 
States Embassy to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the U.S.S.R. on 

‘ Dtpartment of StaU DulUtin, 8 October 195 '. P- 570 - 
* Sovui NewSp iC Octol>cr 1951* 
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September 26* this year in which these Governments r<iise the question 
of revising the Peace Treaty with Italy, the Soviet Government deems it 
necessary to state the following: 

I. The Governments of the United States, Great Britain and France 
while raising the question of revising the Peace Treaty with Italy make 
reference that this revision allegedly is necessary in the interests of the 
‘development of co-operation between Free Nations’. Such explanation 
is merely a cover for the real aims of revising the Peace Treaty. The facts 
show that in reality it is a matter not simply of developing the co-operation 
of Italy with other countries but of utilising Italy in the interests of the 
aggressive Atlantic bloc and of removing for this purpose the restrictions 
set by the Peace Treaty as regards her armed forces. 

The Soviet Government in its Notes of July^ and September, 1949, 
already drew the attention of the United States Government as well as 
the Governments of Great Britain, France and Italy to the fact that, by 
entering the aggressive North Atlantic bloc, Italy assumed commitments 
incompatible with the Peace Treaty and to the responsibility which rests 
in this connection with the above Governments. 

The Italian Government which is now carrying out a broad programme 
of war preparations in violation ofits commitments under the Peace Treaty, 
becomes one of the main suppliers of manpower for the North Atlantic 
bloc, which is frankly admitted by the leaders of Italy’s Armed Forces. 
Thus in October, 1950, the Chief of the Italian General Staff General 
Marras while in Washington stated that Italy had already placed at the 
disposal of the Atlantic alliance military forces at least equal to the forces 
of the other biggest continental powers, and that Italy, together with 
France and Western Germany, will be the power ‘which will make the 
biggest contribution in manpower’. Italy’s Defence Minister Pacciardi 
stated in an interview with a United Press correspondent in November, 
i 950 > that taking into account the war in Indo-China waged by France he 
does not see ‘that any other power of the Atlantic alliance could put up 
more divisions than Italy*. 

Thus the Governments of the United States, Great Britain and France 
are seeking to utilise the revision of the Peace Treaty with Italy in order 
to adapt the territory of Italy, her manpower and material resources to the 
accomplishment of the aggressive objects of the North Atlantic Pact, which 
conforms to the entire trend of the aggressive policy of the United States, 
Great Britain and France. 

This policy has nothing in common with the interests of maintaining 
peace in Europe just as it has nothing in common either with the interests 
of the Italian people who have not yet recovered from the privations 

' See above, p. 85. 

* Documents (R.I.I.A.) for 1949-50, p. 268. 
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brought them by the Second World War. Such a policy cannot but lead 
Italy and the Italian people to still greater calamities than those which 
she was once brought by the policy of Hitler and Mussolini. 

2. The declaration of the Governments of the United States, Great 
Britain and France contains also a statement about the need to secure 
Italy’s membership in the United Nations, presenting the matter as 
though Italy’s admission to the United Nations was hitherto prevented 
by the application of the so-called ‘Veto’. 

This statement does not correspond to reality because the Soviet Union 
has never objected to Italy’s admission to the United Nations on equal 
grounds with all the other States that have a lawful right to this. If Italy 
has not been admitted to the United Nations until now this is due solely 
to the fault of the United States, Great Britain and France who have 
taken an entirely unacceptable stand in the United Nations on the question 
of admitting new members. 

3. It is known that the Soviet Government already in March, 1944, 
before this was done by other States, established immediate and direct 
relations with Italy, exchanging with her representatives with diplomatic 
status. 

The Soviet Government, guided by the desire to see Italy as an equal 
State, declares that it has no objection to the revision of the Peace Treaty 
with Italy, to revision of restrictions set by the Peace Treaty and to 
admission of Italy to the United Nations on condition of analogous revision 
of Peace Treaties with Bulgaria, Hungary, Finland and Rumania, which 
during the war were in the same position as Italy, and their admission to 
the United Nations. 

The Soviet Government at the same time holds that the revision of the 
Peace Treaty with Italy must not in any way prejudice the cause of 
preserving peace and must not be utilised for drawing Italy into the 
aggressive war plans of the North Atlantic bloc. On the contrary the 
Soviet Government holds that the revision of the Peace Treaty with Italy 
must be effected with the aims of strengthening peace and ensuring real 
equality and independence of Italy. There can be no doubt, however, 
that the fact of Italy’s participation in the aggressive North Atlantic bloc 
fundamentally contradicts the interests of peace and impels Italy to the 
path of aggressive war; the presence of foreign military bases and foreign 
armed forces on Italy’s territory not only docs not strengthen but on the 
contrary undermines the equality and independence of Italy, turning her 
into a dependent country. 

In view of this the Soviet Government, guided by tlie interest of pre¬ 
serving and strengthening peace, declares that it can agree to revision of 
the Peace Treaty with Italy and elimination of the respective restrictions 
only in the case of Italy withdrawing from the aggressive North Atlantic 
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bloc and not allowing military bases and armed forces of foreign states 
on her territory, 

(vii) Note from the Italian Ambassador in Washington to the 
United States Government, requesting revision of the Peace Treaty, 

8 December 1951* 

I have the honour to refer to declarations repeatedly made by the 
Italian Government and to the declaration of September 26 made by the 
Governments of France, the United Kingdom, and the United States,* as 
well as to statements made by officials of other governments regarding 
the anomaly created by the existence of the Italian Peace Treaty and the 
position which Italy occupies today. 

Italy’s status as an active and equal member of the democratic and 
freedom-loving family of nations has been universally recognized. The 
spirit of the Peace Treaty, therefore, no longer accords with the situation 
prevailing today. 

It was contemplated by the Peace Treaty that Italy would be admitted 
to membership in the United Nations. The basic assumption was that 
universal adherence to the principles of the United Nations Charter would 
assure the security of all the democratic family of nations and therefore 
also assure Italy’s status as an equal member of that family. 

The above assumption, on the basis of which the Italian Peace Treaty 
was signed and was ratified, hcis not been fulfilled. Even though the 
preamble of the Treaty contemplated that Italy would become a full 
member of the United Nations, Italy’s admission, although receiving on 
three occasions the support of the majority of member States voting in 
the General Assembly, has been prevented by unjustified vetoes in the 
Security Council on the four occasions when it was considered. 

Since Italy is not a member of the United Nations she can neither 
contribute fully to the peaceful development of international relations on 
a basis of equality with other Nations, nor take any action within the 
United Nations, with a view to obtaining the revision of the clauses of the 
Treaty as provided for by the Treaty itself. 

Meanwhile, Italy has re-established democratic institutions, participates 
in concert with other Nations in a number of international organizations 
working to establish peaceful and improved conditions oflife for the peoples 
of the world, administers a trust territory in the name and on behalf of the 
United Nations, and supports the efforts of the United Nations to maintain 
international peace and security. 

• Department of Staie Bulletin, 'DcccmhtT I 95 *> P- *oil. SimUar notes were sent to the other 
signatories of the Treaty. 

^ See abovc> p. 85. 
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In these circumstances, it has been already stated, the spirit and certain 
restrictive provisions of the Peace Treaty no longer appear to be appro¬ 
priate. 

Upon instructions of my Government, I have, therefore, the honour to 
propose that the Government of the United States and other signatories 
of the Treaty, to whom similar notes have been addressed, should agree 
that the spirit reflected by the Preamble no longer exists, and has been 
replaced by the spirit of the United Nations Charter; that the political 
clauses, Articles 15-18, arc superfluous and that the military clauses, 
Articles 46-70 and the relevant Annexes, which restrict Italy’s right and 
capacity to provide for her own defense, are not consistent with Italy’s 
position as an equal member of the democratic and freedom-loving family 
of nations. 


2 . Trieste 

(i) COMMUNI^UJE ISSUED AFTER THE AnGLO-ItALIAN TALKS I.N LONDON, 

15 March 1951 ‘ 

The informal discussions held in London between the British and 
Italian Prime Ministers and Foreign Ministers on March 13-14 ended 
in a complete identity of views between the Ministers on matters of com¬ 
mon interest. The discussions, which were conducted in a most friendly 
spirit, covered a wide range of questions both in the international sphere 
and as between the two countries. In the latter respect the Ministers 
recognized with satisfaction that no major questions were outstanding. 
The British Ministers confirmed that they maintain the tripartite declara- 
fion on Trieste of March 20, 1948,^ with a view to settlement by concilia- 
tion; and the Italian Ministers declared that it was their desire to reach a 
friendly agreement with the Yugoslav Government on this question. 

(ii) Extracts from a speech by Signor De Gasperi to the Italian 

Senate, ii July 1951^ 

The discussions in London were extremely lively; if there were clouds to 
disperse we dispersed them with dignity, at the same time vindicating 
Italy’s rights with complete independence and intrepidity. I may add that 
've found too in our Labour colleagues, the understanding of men accus¬ 
tomed to hard dispute and cognizant of the psychological problems and 
their moral value. 

The conclusion of the communique is quite clear. The communique 
says: ‘The British Ministers confirmed that they maintain the tripartite 

* The Times, i6 March 1951. 

* Documents (R.I.I.A.) for 1947-^, pp. 255-6. 

^ TransJalcd from Relaejoni Internazionati, «i July 1951, pp. 584-5. 
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declaration on Trieste of 20 March 1948 with a view to settlement by 
concUiation; and the Italian Ministers declared that it was their desire to 
reach a friendly agreement with the Yugoslav government on this question.’ 

Gentlemen, this has always been our policy. The fixed point of dep^- 
ture, the basis on which the whole discussion should turn, is the tripartite 
declkration, that is to say, the wish, the accepted proposal, expre^ed by 
the western Powers, to restore to Italian sovereignty the Free Territoiy of 
Trieste, the proposal that this realization should come about within a 
framework of conciliation with Yugoslavia, as with all other nations, and 
at the same time considering the problem of Trieste from an economic 
point of view, as we have considered it during the peace negotiations. For 
it must not be forgotten, Honourable Senators, that we have always made 
the city of Trieste, or the Italian territories which belonged to us, a matter 
of Italian nationality, but not only that; we have always made a geo¬ 
political problem of Trieste—port and centre of the hinterland, and we 
have always considered as one of its greatest uses, that of being able to 
obtain a concourse of an economic character, a confluence of interests 
which gives the port of Trieste that vitality which it once had when it was 
a mixed Austro-Hungarian port. 

Wc have never forgotten this international and social function of the 
port and it is an absurd misconstruction of the truth to attribute to me, as 
did a periodical the other day, the original idea of the Free Territory, an 
idea which was the property, even in 1918, of many socialist workers, an 
idea which might even be considered worthy of respect, in so far as it 
contained an evaluation of the economic aspect, which was, however, the 
determining factor of my own conception. If this is true on the one hand, 
it is also true that Italy has fought against the injustice of the treaty and in 
particular that we have quite clearly and precisely pointed out that the 
plan of the Free Territory is a fantastic structure and a motive for new 
conflicts. 

We further recalled at the Peace Conference the tragedy of Danzig as a 
warning to those who thought to obtain the collaboration of the people 
through the expedient of compromise. There is no need for me to go back 
and re-read what I said in 1946 at the peace conference; I said that no 
sign, no indication from us could authorize the authors of this com¬ 
promise, the inventors of the Free Territory, to claim that we should have 
assumed the admittedly minute co-responsibility for such a solution, a 
solution which cuts into our flesh, and wounds our national integrity. 
Scarcely did I have an inkling of such a threat, than on 30 June I tele¬ 
graphed to the four Foreign Ministers, urgently begging them to listen to 
me, declaring myself willing to second their efforts for peace (since you 
know that this compromise was presented as the agreement that would 
prevent conflict among the four Powers), but putting them also on guard 
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against expedients which would have been the cause of further disagree¬ 
ments. 

The international solution of Trieste, we said then, is unacceptable in 
its projected form, and in particular the exclusion of Western Istria as far 
as Pola will be unbearably wounding for Italy. Never for an instant has 
our proud protest been lacking, even at the moment in which the treaty 
was signed, and it is a fact that the day after the signing, the initiation of 
steps for the revision of the treaty was announced in a circular from the 
Foreign Minister. It is indeed true that from the beginning we have 
considered the whole thing as a temporary necessity, a bridge of sighs, 
but not a solution. And we still continue to work for the dismantling and 
alteration of the treaty. It is for this reason above all that we have in 
part accepted and in part endured the lack of a nomination for the governor¬ 
ship of Trieste j precisely because we had and could have no confidence in 
that decision. There are, it is true, colleagues who think we could have, 
but let them examine their consciences with sincerity, and they will sec 
how such a regime could have had no vitality. There would have been 
worse conflicts than before between Italians and Slavs, and perhaps only 
a dictatorship of the communist type could have imposed a common way 
of living, for which otherwise no one would have sought with mutual 
consent. ... An exchange of letters, protests and remonstrances has been 
going on for some time between the allied governments and our own. 
We have never allowed it to be thought that such an exclusion of the 
Court of Cassation could be admitted or in any way tolerated by us. For 
some time we believed that our protests and declarations had proved 
convincing, and it was reasonable to think that the question had been 
shelved in view of an acceptable agreement. Instead within the last few 
days, with the distribution of the official circular, came the announcement 
of a decision on the merits of the case, a decision contrary to our thesis. 
Now, Honourable Senators, it is useless for me to repeat here that we 
have already adopted judicial arguments clearly advanced by Signor 
Zotta and Signor Sanna Randaccio, we had already adopted them, 
because we had advanced them in our protests. 

We cannot accept the allies’ point of view on this matter, wc cannot 
possibly, and it is our duty, if things have been done in too much haste and 
have not yet been the object of consideration by responsible people, to 
recall to these responsible people the political, and not merely judicial, 
consequences of such a situation. But I refuse at this point to consider this 
as an accomplished fact from which it must be deduced that nothing is left 
to us but the crude alternative of cither sacrificing our honour in resigning 
ourselves, or of having recourse to the denunciation of the treaty. I refuse 
to be driven to thisi we have not reached such a dire point, there arc still 
possibilities of change, and we hope for and insist upon changes, upon a 
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greater understanding on the part of the allied authorities of the political 
and judicial consequences of this measure. In any case the Italian govern¬ 
ment still believes that it may trust in the British and North American 
governments not to wish to insist on theses which obviously go against the 
legitimate expectation created in Italian public opinion by the declara¬ 
tion made in the bosom of the Security Council of the United Nations 
by the American representative upon the impracticability of the constitu¬ 
tion of the Free Territory as provided for by the peace treaty. And here 
I make a small parenthesis. As Signor Sanna Randaccio has said, I would 
like to leave out the question of whether it be necessary or not, in this 
controversy over the Court of Cassation, to invoke the thesis of sovereignty. 
The clauses of the treaty speak quite clearly. Therefore, whatever one 
may think or argue upon this subject, we will hold firmly to our thesis; 
and I add a formal declaration: if these difficulties cannot be overcome 
through ordinary diplomatic channels (and I hope that that may not 
happen) we will make energetic protests by all the procedures that are 
open to us, not excluding recourse to the Court of the Hague, where it 
would be Italy’s concern to raise the question. 

(iii) Extract from a speech by Mr. Edvard Kardelj, Yugoslav 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, to the National Assembly, 29 

September 1951* 

It is not possible to solve the question of Trieste on the basis of the three- 
Power declaration of 1948, that is, on the basis of a demand for the assign¬ 
ment of the Free Territory of Trieste to Italy. The Yugoslav government 
has never consented and will never consent to such a demand. The Yugo¬ 
slav government is sufficiently courageous to realize that in view of the 
Peace Treaty and the situation it has created it is not even possible to solve 
the question of Trieste on the basis of the inclusion of the whole of the 
Free Territory in Yugoslavia. A new solution must be sought: and this 
third solution will be possible only if the two parties really want to arrive 
at an agreement, that is if they sincerely desire Italo-Yugoslav relations to 
take a new direction and agree to eliminate so much that in the past has 
envenomed relations between the two countries. As far as the Yugoslav 
government is concerned, it has made and will continue to make all the 
necessary efforts for the accomplishment of such an aim, but the sacrifices 
we can make to this end have limits, beyond which we will not go in any 
circumstances. 

The question of the revision of the Italian Peace Treaty is of excep¬ 
tional importance to Yugoslavia, which of all the Treaty’s signatories is 
the most interested in such questions. We arc not yet able definitely to 

* Translated from Relazioni Intrmazionali ^ 6 October i95i> pp. 774 “ 5 * 
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expound the Yugoslav government’s position with regard to this question, 
but there is no doubt that the Yugoslav government, for its part, will keep 
itself informed on Yugoslavia’s special interests.... 

We find ourselves today face to face with an established fact—the 
existence in the Free Territory of Trieste of two zones which are the result 
of the second World War and of postwar developments in international 
relations. This situation can be altered only by an agreement between 
Italy and Yugoslavia and within the limits in which such an agreement 
may be reached today. These facts must be considered a reality which 
cannot be altered by words, still less by force or pressure. Therefore both 
governments must be realistic enough to distinguish between what is 
possible and what is not. It seems to us that the Italians have not taken 
this sufficiently into account. If the desire to settle once and for all the 
question of Trieste exists, then propaganda campaigns and ethnic flag- 
waving must be avoided, a more realistic attitude must be adopted one 
inspired by a genuine wish to reach agreement. 

(iv) Note from the U.S.S.R. to the U.S.A., the United Kingdom, 
AND France, protesting against the western policy in Trieste, 

17 November 1951’ 

Recently the Press of a number of countries has published statements by 
official representatives of the Western Powers, from which it follows that, 
at the present time, the Governments of the United States, Great Britain 
and France, with the participation of the Italian and Yugoslav Govern- 
menu, arc preparing a division of the Free Territory of Trieste between 
Italy and Yugoslavia. 

In this connection the Soviet Government deems it necessary to declare 

the following: . . 

The agreements of the Governments of the United States, Great Britain 
and France on the division of the Free Territory of Trieste is a continuation 
of the policy of violating the Peace Treaty with Italy, which these Govern- 
nients have already pursued during the four years that have elapsed since 
this Treaty came into force. 

As is known, the Peace Treaty with Italy provides that the Free lerri- 
tory of Trieste must be declared neutral, demilitarised and administered 
in accordance with the instrument for the provisional regime and the 
Permanent Statute of the Free Territory of Trieste, which guarantee to 
its population democratic rights and fundamental freedoms. The treaty 
provides that the Security Council shall appoint a Governor of the Tree 
Territory of Trieste, after which a provisional governmental Council of 
the Territory is to be formed, a Constituent Assembly summoned and a 

• Soviet News, ai November 1951. 
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Constitution drawn up. The Peace Treaty ako provides that, on the 
expiration of 135 days from the date of the appointment of the Governor, 
all foreign troops must be withdrawn from the Free Territory. 

Even before the signing of the Peace Treaty, agreement had been 
reached between the Governments of the United States, Great Britain, 
France and the Soviet Union that they would ‘take all possible measures 
so as to assure the earliest possible selection of a Governor for the Free 
Territory of Trieste in conformity with the stipulations provided for in the 
Draft Permanent Statute, so as to assure his appointment by the Security 
Council, simultaneously with the entering into force of the Peace Treaty’. 
Thus, according to the obligations undertaken by the Governments of the 
United States, Great Britain, France and the U.S.S.R., and laid down in 
the Protocol of the Council of Foreign Ministers of December 12, 1946, a 
Governor of the Free Territory of Trieste should have been appointed 
by the time when the Peace Treaty with Italy entered into force, i.e., by 
September 15, 1947. 

Up to the present, however, as a result of the gross violations of their 
treaty obligations by the Governments of the United States, Great Britain 
and France, none of these conditions have been fulfilled: The Governor of 
the Free Territory of Trieste has not yet been appointed; the provisional 
governmental Council has not been formed; the instrument for the pro¬ 
visional regime in the Free Territory of Trieste and also the Permanent 
Statute, provided for in the Peace Treaty, have not been put into opera¬ 
tion ; the foreign troops which, in accordance with the Peace Treaty, should 
have been withdrawn from the Free Territory of Trieste as long ago as 
January 1948, to this day are still illegally stationed on that territory. 

In as much as, according to the Peace Treaty, the fulfilment of all the 
other Articles of the Treaty regarding this territory is bound up with the 
appointment of a Governor of the Free Territory of Trieste, the Govern¬ 
ments of the United States, Great Britain and France have for four years 
been obstructing the appointment of a Governor, and have thereby 
paralysed the organisation of the Free Territory of Trieste in accordance 
with the Peace Treaty. Beginning with the year 1947, these Governments 
have invariably rejected all candidates for the post of Governor proposed 
by the Soviet Government, despite the absence of any grounds whatever 
for such rejections. On various pretexts the Governments of the United 
States, Great Britain and France have obstructed the appointment of a 
Governor, even in cases where the Soviet Government agreed to the 
appointment to this post of candidates put forward in the Security Council 
by the Governments of the above-named three Powers. 

As a result of these gross violations by the Governments of the United 
States, Great Britain and France of their treaty obligations, the population 
of the Free Territory of Trieste still has no opportunity of enjoying the 
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rights guaranteed it by the Peace Treaty with Italy. The population does 
not take part in the administration of its territory, since a Constituent 
Assembly has not been convened; a Constitution for the Free Territory 
of Trieste has not been adopted. To this day the Territory is illegally 
administered by the British, American and Yugoslav military authorities, 
who have established in their occupation zones a regime of terror and 
arbitrary police rule. The human rights and fundamental freedoms 
provided for by the Permanent Statute of the FreeTerritory of Trieste are 
being grossly trampled underfoot, both in Zone A, occupied by the Angl^ 
American troops, and in Zone B, occupied by Yugoslav troops. Democratic 
organisations and democratic leaders are subjected to repression and 
persecution, while fascist elements, including German fascists who have 
found refuge in Trieste, enjoy complete freedom and pursue their anti¬ 
democratic activity with impunity. The Governments of the United 
States and Great Britain have used the illegal occupation of the Free 
Territory of Trieste to convert the Trieste area into their military and 
naval base, which plays an important role in their aggressive plans. 
Intensified building of military aerodromes, stores, barracks, strategic 
roads, linking the roads of Italy, Austria and Yugoslavia, is going on in the 
Trieste area, and extensive military manoeuvres are being held with large 
tank and air formations taking part. Numerous British and American 
warships are constantly in the Port of Trieste. The whole economic life 
of the Free Territory of Trieste has been subordinated by the occupation 
authorities to the aggressive aims of the Atlantic bloc. Only enterprises 
connected with war industry and the service of the occupation troops, are 
working to full capacity, while the economy of the Free Territory as a 

whole is in a state of decline. 

In its Notes of April 20 and July 8, 1950, the Soviet Government already 
drew the attention of the Government of the United States, also of the 
Governments of Great Britain and France, to the responsibility which they 
bear for the non-fulfilment of the provisions of the Peace Treaty with Italy 
concerning the Free Territory of Trieste. The facts show, however, that 
the situation in Trieste has not changed. More than that, by preparing 
the division of the Free Territory of Trieste between Italy and Yugo¬ 
slavia, the Governments of the United States, Great Britain and France 
arc taking new steps incompatible with the obligations they have assumed 
under the Peace Treaty. 

The division of the Free Territory of Trieste between Italy and Yugo- 
slavia, which is now being prepared by the Goyernments of the United 
States, Great Britain and France, with the participation of the Italian and 
Yugoslav Governments, has as its aims the adaptation of the territory, 
J^anpower and material resources of the Free Territory of Trieste to the 
military plans of the North Atlantic alliance and the consolidation of the 
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Trieste area as a permanent military and naval base of the United States 
and Great Britain. The declarations of a number of official representatives 
of the above-mentioned countries testify to the existence of such a plan 
for the division of the Free Territory of Trieste. Thus, Signor de Gasperi, 
Prime Minister of Italy, declared in Parliament on October 5 of this year 
that the question of Trieste should be decided from the point of view of the 
problems of the so-called ‘defence of the West*. As is evident from Press 
reports, the division of the Free Territory of Trieste is being openly 
connected with the problems of strengthening the ‘southern flank* of the 
joint armed forces of the Atlantic bloc, which are under the command of 
the American, General Eisenhower. References to defence in this case, 
as in other similar cases, are made solely to mask the aggressive plans of the 
Governments of the United States, Great Britain and France. 

The division of the Free Territory of Trieste is incompatible with the 
tasks of maintaining peace and security in Europe, and is contrary to the 
interests of the population of that territory, depriving it of the opportunity 
of enjoying the democratic rights stipulated in the Permanent Statute of 
the Free Territory of Trieste. The division of this territory is capable only 
of causing new complications in this part of Europe, since the plans for 
such a division are dictated by interests which have nothing in common 
with the tasks of strengthening peace in Europe. 

Proceeding from the above, the Soviet Government again insists on the 
fulfilment by the Governments of the United States, Great Britain and 
France, of their obligations concerning the Free Territory of Trieste. The 
Soviet Government deems it necessary that the Security Council should 
without delay take measures to put into operation the Permanent Statute 
of the Free Territory of Trieste with the subsequent withdrawal of all 
foreign troops from within the borders of that territory, and the elimina¬ 
tion of the illegal Anglo-American military and naval bases in Trieste. 

The Soviet Government proposes that the Security Council should with¬ 
out delay take steps to appoint a Governor of the Free Territory of Trieste, 
which \vould be a first step in fulfilling the provisions of the Peace Treaty 
with Italy concerning Trieste. 


(v) Comment on the Russian note of 17 November by the United 

States Department of State, 19 November 1951* 

The Department has received the text of the note delivered to the British 
and French Ambassadors and the U.S. Charge d’Affaires in Moscow by 
Acting Foreign Minister A. A. Gromyko on November 17. 

The Soviet note charges the United States, United Kingdom, and 
France with violation of the provisions of the Italian peace treaty relating 

^ Drpartment of State DuUetiriy 3 December 1951, p, 912. 
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to Trieste. The Soviet charges are as groundless today as they were when 
last made in April 1950. Repeating these allegations that Allied authorities 
in Trieste suppress human rights and liberties and are establishing a 
military and naval base is nonsense. This is evident, as has been pointed 
out before, from the regular reports of the Anglo-American administration 
to the Security Council, and as any observer could see for himself. 

It is obvious that it has not been possible to implement the provisions 
of the Italian peace treaty regarding establishment of the Free Territory 
of Trieste. Responsibility for this state of affairs lies squarely upon the 
Soviet Government, whose conduct following conclusion of the peace 
treaty rendered the settlement envisaged therein impossible of execution. 

As the Soviet Government knows, the United States has for some time 
favored a constructive settlement of the Trieste question by the parties 
directly concerned. This would be in the direct interest of the Italian and 
Yugoslav peoples. Repetition at this time of groundless arguments under 
the guise of concern for legality shows that the Soviet Government, with 
objectives quite the opposite of those of the United States, is attempting to 
disrupt every effort to reach a Trieste settlement, which would contribute 
to European stability and peace. 
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PART II 


WESTERN EUROPE AND GERMANY 

1. Western Policy 

(i) Declaration by the Commonwealth Prime Ministers made at the 

END OF THEIR CONFERENCE IN LONDON, 12 JANUARY 1951 * 

The Prime Ministers of the United Kingdom, Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, India, Pakistan, Ceylon, and Southern Rhodesia, and the South 
African Minister for the Interior representing the Prime Minister of South 
Africa, desire, before concluding the present London meeting, to state in 
simple terms some of the great principles which have inspired the discus¬ 
sions and strengthened mutual understanding. 

Our historic Commonwealth, which comprises one-fourth of the world’s 
population and extends over all the continents and oceans of the world, is 
singularly well constituted to enable it to study and in some measure to 
comprehend the vexed questions which beset the world. These do not fit 
neatly into old patterns. In Europe there are grave and urgent problems 
which must be solved, and in Asia the rise of new nations and new national 
unities must be recognized, if peace is to be secured on a basis of justice 
and prosperity. 

The Commonwealth has the unique quality of embracing nations and 
peoples from every continent. Our own meetings have therefore given us 
special knowledge, and have left us with a special sense of responsibility. 

Wc are, both joindy and severally, pledged to peace. This is not merely 
a pledge given to other nations; it is solemnly given to our own. 

We believe that there are certain courses which must be pursued if real 
peace is to come. 

First, the wounds of the last war must be healed; settlements with 
Germany and Japan should be made with speed. 

Second, we must do what we can to understand those who appear to 
differ from us. The great antidote to war is hope; its greatest promoter is 
despair. When we say that war is not inevitable, we do not just mean that 
wc shall prepare and be strong, and that our strength may deter aggres¬ 
sion. We also mean that, in a world worn out and distorted by war, there 
must be an overwhelming majority of the people of all lands who want 
peace. We must not despair of reaching them. In all our discussions we 
have made it clear to each other, as we now do to the world, that as Com¬ 
monwealth Prime Ministers we would welcome any feasible arrangement 


* The Times, 13 January igs*- For the final communique Issued on the same day see ibid. 
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for a frank exchange of views with Stalin or with Mao Tse-tung. We 
should, in the name of common humanity, make a supreme effort to see 
clearly into each other’s hearts and minds. 

We do not seek to interfere in the affairs of the Soviet Union or China or 
any other country; we are simply determined to retain the mastery of our 
own affairs, without fear of aggression. 

It is with these considerations in mind that in the last few days we have 
directed our efforts to the securing of a cessation of hostilities in Korea, so 
that around the conference table the great Powers concerned may com¬ 
pose their differences on a basis which will strengthen the United Nations 
and fulfil the purposes of the Charter. 

We all have deep within us a faith in the existence of a purpose of justice 
in this world, and we believe it to be our duty to forward it by everything 
we do. Indeed, this sustaining faith derives added strength from the fact 
that at our meetings it has been simply and sincerely expressed by men of 
widely different races, traditions, and creeds. 

We think it proper to declare once more that the Commonwealth 
countries, though they have a special and precious association which they 
value profoundly, do not regard themselves as some sort of exclusive body. 
They welcome cooperation with other nations. It has been their privilege 
to be able to work closely with the United States of America, whose 
efforts in the direction of assisting many war-stricken nations are warmly 
^“egarded, and whose practical support of the United Nations has contri¬ 
buted much to the strength of that organization. We will at all times seek, 
by process of discussion, to promote the utmost harmony among ourselves, 
and to arrive at common international policies with the United States, 
and with all other friendly and cooperative nations. 

Our support of the United Nations needs no reaffirmation. The 
Commonwealth and the United Nations are not inconsistent bodies. On 
the contrary, the existence of the Commonwealth, linked together by tics 
of friendship, common purpose, and common endeavour, is a source of 
power behind the Charter. 


We of the Commonwealth recognize that the peace and prosperity of 
the free world cannot be assured while millions live in poverty. Wc arc 
therefore resolved, while keeping our own economies strong, to promote. 
economic and social development in the under-developed countries, by 
providing such financial and economic assistance as we can command and 
by making full use of our resources of scientific and technical experience, 
•the Colombo Plan is practical evidence of this intention. The Common¬ 
wealth countries concerned will continue to contribute to the full extent 
bf their ability, towards the execution of this and similar schemes for 
developing economic resources and raising social standards. 

In brief, the problem of peace is that of removing the causes of war; of 
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easing tension and promoting understanding; of assisting those less- 
developed nations which need our aid; of being at all times willing to 
discuss our differences without foolishly assuming that all attempts to 
secure peace are a form of ‘appeasement*. We will cultivate the friend¬ 
ships we now have, and hope that with wise approaches differences may 
become less and ultimately disappear. 

But, while we say these things with a full heart, we are bound to add 
that, so long as the fear of aggression exists, we will have to strengthen our 
defences with all speed and diligence. This may well result in placing 
heavy burdens upon our peoples. It is our firm belief that the rule of law 
should govern human conduct; and we are prepared to accept whatever 
sacrifices may be necessary to uphold, with all other nations, those 
principles of international law and order which are essential conditions 
for world peace and progress. 

(ii) Statement issued by President Truman and M. Ren£ Pleven, 
French Prime Minister, at the end of their talks in Washington, 

30 January 1951* 

The President and the Prime Minister exchanged views on the broad 
subject of international affairs and they touched upon all the questions 
that are of common interest to France and the United States. Once again 
they found that there exists a fundamental identity of views between the 
two countries. 

The President and the Prime Minister reaffirmed their belief that the 
principle of collective security, embodied in the Charter of the United 
Nations, is the chief bulwark of world peace and of the independence and 
survival of free societies in the world. They agreed that, in conformity 
with this principle, aggression must not be rewarded or the menace of 
aggression appeased. It is in this spirit that the President and the Prime 
Minister examined the means to assure coordinated action and turned to 
the more detailed questions as set forth below. 

I. Far Eastern Problems 

The President and the Prime Minister found themselves in complete 
agreement as to the necessity of resisting aggression and assisting the free 
nations of the Far East in their efforts to maintain their security and assure 
their independence. 

The situation in Korea^ was discussed and they concurred that every 
effort must be exerted to bring about an honorable solution there. Until 
that end can be accomplished, resistance by United Nations forces to 

* Departnunt of StaU BulUtiny 12 February 1951, pp, 243-4. 

* Sec below, pp. 630-63. 
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aggression must continue. Both France and the United States will support 
action directed toward deterring aggression and toward preventing the 
spread of hostilities beyond Korea. 

With regard to Indochina,* the Prime Minister described the heavy 
responsibilities borne by France in that area and the great cost, both in 
lives and money, she has paid in resisting the Communist onslaught in 
order to maintain the security and independence of the Associated States, 
Vietnam, Cambodia and Laos. The Prime Minister declared that France 
was determined to do its utmost to continue this effort. The President 
informed the Prime Minister that United States aid for the French Union 
forces and for the National Armies of the Associated States will continue, 
and that the increased quantities of material to be dcliv'cred under the 
program authorized for the current fiscal year will be expedited. 

The President and the Prime Minister agreed that continuous contact 
should be maintained between the interested nations on these problems. 

n. Problems of Europe 

The President and the Prime Minister both recognized the vital im¬ 
portance of Europe to the defense of the entire free world. The Prime 
Minister described the French efforts to achieve European unity. He 
stressed in this regard the French desire to see disappear the divisions and 
rivalries that oppose a harmonious development of the European economy 
and the establishment of a strongly organized Europe. The Prime 
Minister stated that the policy of the French Government was to favor the 
creation of a broad European market open to competition by all through 
the abolition of cartels and discriminatory practices. 

The President and the Prime Minister were in fundamental agreement 
that the cause of peace in Europe and the world would be furthered by 
a progressively closer integration in every aspect of a democratic Germany 
into a vigorous Western European community. 

The Prime Minister brought the President up-to-date on the recent 
developments relating to the Schuman Plan treaty.^ He expressed ap¬ 
preciation for the interest and the comprehension which this plan found 
In the United States. The President hoped that the treaty would be 
concluded in satisfactory form at the earliest possible moment. The Prime 
Minister also mentioned that new steps are anticipated in the same direc- 
tion, particularly in the field of agriculture. 

The Prime Minister also referred to the conference to be convened in 
Paris on February 6th, to consider the formation of a European Army 
based on European political institutions and within the framework of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization.^ The President welcomed the 

• See Mow, pp. 663-74. * See below, p. 173. 

* See below, p, 216. 
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conference and expressed his hope for its success. He informed the Prime 
Minister that the United States would be glad to accept the invitation to 
send an observer, and that Ambassador David Bruce would be designated. 

III. Atlantic Defense Plans 

The President and the Prime Minister exchanged views with regard to 
the progress made by both countries in their defense programs. The 
President described to the Prime Minister the great efforts now being made 
by the United States. Mr. Pleven outlined the steps taken by France in 
this field and added that the French Government would neglect no 
opportunity to intensify its rearmament and particularly to accelerate as 
much as possible the execution of existing programs. 

The President and the Prime Minister reaffirmed their conviction that 
German participation in the common defense effort as envisaged last 
month at Brussels would strengthen the security of Europe without altering 
in any way the purely defensive character of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. 

IV. Economic Problems 

The President and the Prime Minister also reviewed certain questions 
concerning United States assistance to France in the economic field. They 
clarified procedures so that United States assistance will make its most 
effective contribution to the French defense effort. 

They agreed that the solution of the raw materials problems ought to be 
the aim, not only of national action, but also of international action under¬ 
taken with the utmost speed and vigor. The objectives of such action are 
to give the necessary priority to defense requirements and to meet essential 
civilian needs through the stimulation of production, the equitable dis¬ 
tribution of available supplies, the avoidance of waste in nonessential uses 
and of unnecessary accumulation of stocks. The two Governments, together 
with that of the United Kingdom, are presently proposing the formation of 
international commodity groups which will take up immediate problems 
of material shortages of common concern to the countries of the free world. 

They recognized the importance of dealing with the problem of inflation 
and rising prices, which adversely affect the common defense effort. They 
agreed that not only should vigorous national action be taken but that 
wherever international measures may effectively contribute to this objective 
they would give their full support. 

The President and the Prime Minister wish to state that the supreme 
objective of the foreign policies of the United States and France is the 
establishment and maintenance of durable peace based on law and justice. 

The measures which they have discussed and undertaken in common 
with other free nations for the development of adequate defense under the 
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North Atlantic Treaty and for the development of European unity are 
directed solely to that end. 

Moreover, the two Governments have never neglected in the past and 
will never neglect in the future any genuine opportunity to settle inter¬ 
national problems by negotiation. 

The discussions between the President and the Prime Minister have 
shown again that no menace or maneuver will succeed in shaking the 
fundamental unity which exists between the United States and France. 

(iii) Extract from a speech in the House of Commons by the British 
Prime Minister, Mr. Clement Attlee, on the relations of Germany 

AND Western Europe, 12 February 195U 

The right hon. Gentleman [Mr. Eden] also dealt with the question of 
Germany and the West. I should now like to come to that matter. There 
has been a good deal of progress in the last two or three months. There was 
the signing of the Treaty of Atlantic Defence, the appointment of General 
Eisenhower and the establishment of the integrated Force under his 
command. I entirely agree with the right hon. Gentleman: I think that 
General Eisenhower was the best choice that could have been made, and 
we ought to pay a high tribute to his public spirit in taking on this very 
difficult task, because it is an extremely difficult task to build up an 
integrated Force from the Forces of a number of nations. But General 
Eisenhower has, after all, had that great practical experience in the last 
war, and we all know how extraordinarily good he was at working with 
many nations. 

The right hon. Gentleman referred to the successful visit of the French 
Prime Minister, M. Pleven, to Washington. Again, we can welcome that. 
In the decisions of the Atlantic Council there was one to include in that 
integrated Force a contribution from Germany, We agreed on that and 
I shall deal with that at full length a little later. The first steps arc being 
taken to build up the integrated Force, and explanatory discussions with 
the German Federal Government with regard to any German contribution 
arc proceeding. There arc, however, a great many things that will first 
have to be settled. Meanwhile, wc arc increasing our Forces in Germany; 
in the course of the next few months they will be built up. 

The conference of the French Government on a European Army is to 
lake place in a few days,^ and I would like to say a word or two about that. 
We all realise that one of the most difficult questions is how to integrate 
any German force into the Forces of the Atlantic Treaty nations. One 
proposal was for a European Army, and the conference is now to meet to 

« H.C. Deb. 5ih scr. vol. 484, coll. 63-67. 

* See below, p. a 16. 
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consider it. I do not think it is quite clear now what is envisaged in those 
proposals. As originally put forward, there were a number of features of 
that plan which we could not accept. There was the linking of it with a 
political superstructure; a Minister of Defence for Europe, and even an 
Assembly. We also were not entirely agreed that this was a really possible 
plan. 

Like the Governments of the United States, Canada, Norway, Denmark 
and Portugal, we are being represented by observers at this conference, 
which is to show whether such a plan can be worked out within the frame¬ 
work of the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation; because it is, I think, 
quite clear that this must be within the framework of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organisation. We shall watch to see what is to come out of that, 
but, as at present advised, I do not think we shall be wise at present to do 
more than send observers there. 

I wish to deal with the question of German re-armament. This question, 
as the right hon. Gentleman said, gives us— 

Mr. Eden: The right hon. Gentleman has said, in relation to this 
conference, that we and the United States are sending observers. Of 
course, the United States cannot, by any stretch of the imagination, be 
called part of Europe. He has also strongly endorsed that this European 
Army should, if possible, be created. 

The Prime Minister: We have considered going forward with this 
plan. We have not yet approved it, but we have not thrown cold water 
on it. I agree that the United States are interested. They are part of the 
Atlantic Organisation, and the essential thing is to see how this fits in 
with the political organisation. It is natural for the United States and 
Canada to have observers, as we have because we are part of the Atlantic 
Organisation. 

The right hon. Gentleman expressed his own anxieties about German 
re-armament. All who have been through two wars feel that this is a 
matter which causes great anxiety among people of quite different political 
points of view. It is not confined to any one party. We remember that 
German military ".light was destroyed in the First World War, but its 
basis, those limite- ; .^jrccs allowed after the treaty of Versailles, remained. 
The nucleus of the i^rman general staff remained; and with the advent of 
Hitler a new war machine was created and the world was again plunged 
into war. Since 1945 the German power to wage war has been far more 
drastically destroyed than after the First World War. 

The purpose of the Allies in ensuring the removal of the menace of 
German militarism has been achieved; and I think that a very great deal 
of the evidence shows that the mass of the German people, after the 
experiences they have gone through, are reluctant to engage in military 
ser\ace. We must not press that argument too far, but after 1945, after the 
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demilitarisation, there was a way open for the removal of the tension 
which heavy armaments have caused in Europe for so many generations, 
provided all other nations were prepared to play their part. 

Unfortunately, that has not happened. While Britain and the United 
States demobilised their Forces, at the end of the war, Soviet Russia did 
not. By the existence of these immense forces she has been able to surround 
herself with a ring of satellites, dominated by Communist Governments 
obedient to the will of the Kremlin. In those satellites, as the right hon. 
Gentleman said, strong forces are being built up; and into this circle of 
satellite States the Soviet Government have sought in every way to include 
Eastern Germany. Like other countries in that orbit she has been organised 
on the Soviet pattern. Cliques of Communists are in control and a force 
of so-called police has been created which is being trained and equipped 
as a military force. 

Therefore, in any examination of the problem of German re-armament, 
we must start at the place where it is actually happening—in the Soviet 
zone of Germany; just as when wc wish to discuss the danger to the world 
of armaments it is better to consider those in existence, rather than to 
consider re-armament which is still only in the planning stage. It is the 
existence of those arms which have caused the world to re-arm, and the 
major question facing the world today is not the demilitarisation of 
Germany, but whether the Communist bloc can be brought to reduce their 
armed forces to reasonable proportions and abandon their imperialist 
policies. 

It is in this context that the question of the re-armament of Western 
Germany has to be considered. If we can get real and genuine settlement 
with Soviet Russia the matter of German re-armament would become less 
important and fall into its natural place. But if we cannot get this 
agreement we have to consider the defence of the West, and that includes 
the defence of Western Germany. If the Western Germans arc not to be 
allowed to defend themselves, then an obligation rests on the occupying 
Powers to defend them, and that has been accepted. 

What docs that mean for Britain, France, the United States and the 
rest of the Atlantic Powers? Arc they to provide all the men and materials 
and money to defend Germany? I doubt if that is a practical proposition. 
Alternatively, the Occupying Powers might withdraw, leaving an unarmed 
Western Germany as the neighbour of an Eastern Germany with its 
para-military organisation, the armed satellites and Russia. That is not a 
practical proposition. The only other course is to allow Germany to make 
her contribution to the integrated forces for the defence of Western Europe 
and this can be done only with the full agreement and co-operation of the 
German people. 

We have accepted the need for a contribution from Germany, but the 
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time, method and conditions will require a great deal of working out. 
There is, first of all, the provision of arms. Obviously, the re-armament 
of the countries of the Atlantic Treaty must precede that of Germany. 
Second, I think the building up of Forces in the democratic States should 
precede the creation of German forces. Third, the arrangements must 
be such that German units are integrated in the defence Forces in a way 
which would preclude the emergence again of a German military menace. 
Fourth, there must be agreement with the Germans themselves. 

German democracy must make sure that the armed forces will be its 
servants and not its masters. I agree that there is always that danger of an 
emergence again of the same kind offerees that made Germany a menace; 
but you do not get rid of that by leaving a vacuum. The answer is that 
there should be democratic forces democratically controlled in Germany. 

(iv) Revision of the Occupation Controls in Germany, Bonn, 

6 March 1951* 

(a) Communiqui issued by the Allied High Commission^ 

Important measures which arise from the decisions taken by the Foreign 
Ministers at their September 1950 meeting in New York^ are being 
published to-day. These measures mark an important step in the develop¬ 
ment of normal relations between the Governments of France, Great 
Britain and the United States and the Government of the Federal Republic. 
Further measures to this end should result from the decisions, taken by the 
Foreign Ministers in Brussels in December 1950, to proceed in negotiations 
with representatives of the Federal Republic towards the establishment of 
contractual relations in connexion with the association of Germany in the 
common defence effort of the West. The following are the most important 
of the measures announced to-day. In order to accelerate the integration 
of the Federal Republic in the community of free nations, the Allied High 
Commission has approved the immediate establishment of a Federal 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs and has authorised the Federal Government to 
enter into direct diplomatic relations with friendly nations and to exchange 
diplomatic representatives with them. Foreign diplomatic and consular 
representatives on Federal Territory will normally be accredited to the 
Federal Republic. The High Commissioners have promulgated a first 
Instrument of Revision of the Occupation Statute in which certain re¬ 
served powers are given up or are reduced. For example, the powers of the 
High Commission in the field of internal action under paragraph 2 (A) of 
the Statute are given up, while powers in respect of foreign trade and 

‘ Great Britain; Foreign Office: Revision of the Occupation Controls in Cervuuy, Bonn, 6th March, 
1951 (Cmd. 8252) (London, H.M.S.O., 1951). 

* Ibid. p. 4. 

* Documents (R.I.I.A.) for 1949-50, pp. 333-6. 
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exchange are considerably reduced. Furthermore, Federal and Land 
legislation will no longer be subject to prior review by the Allied High 
Commission before coming into force. 

In furtherance of the re-establishment of the German public and private 
credit in the world, an Agreement has been reached between the Federal 
Government and the Governments of the three Occupying Powers by 
which the former confirms its responsibility for the pre-war external debts 
of the German Reich and acknowledges the debts arising out of the assist¬ 
ance furnished to Germany by the Allied Governments since 8th May, 
1945. This Agreement will in due course be laid before the Bundestag for 
ratification. The three Powers have in return indicated that the debt 
settlement will be a negotiated one in which the interested parties, debtors 
and creditors, as well as the Governments concerned, including the Federal 
Government, will take part. It is also agreed that in establishing the 
amount and manner of payment of the German external debts considera¬ 
tion will be given to the general situation of the Federal Republic, in 
particular its capacity to pay and its territorial limitations. 

In order to make an essential contribution to international co-operation, 
the Federal Government has also given a written undertaking to the Allied 
High Commission that it is prepared to co-operatc in the equitable appor¬ 
tionment of materials, products and services which are in short supply or 
required for the common defence. 

Finally, the High Commissioners have announced their programme for 
giving up Occupation Statute controls regarding respect for the constitu¬ 
tions, decartclisation and deconcentration, and displaced persons and 
refugees, as soon as certain specified conditions have been fulfilled, 

{b) Letter to the Federal Chancellor, Dr. Konrad Adenauer, on agreement on certain 

External Debts^ 

Bonn-Petersberg, 

Mr. Chancellor, October, 1930 

I have the honour to refer to the communique issued by the Foreign 
Ministers in New York in which they indicated that the Federal Govern¬ 
ment would be expected to undertake certain commitments consonant 
with the new responsibilities which the Governments of the three Occupy¬ 
ing Powers contemplated would be conferred upon the Federal Republic. 
The three Governments hold that, at the moment when the Federal 
Government assumes responsibility for the conduct of its foreign relations, 
the status of the obligations resting upon it in its relations with foreign 
countries should be clarified. The three Governments regard the Federal 
Government as the only German Government which can speak for 
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Germany and represent the German people in international affairs pending 
the re-unification of Germany. They consider, therefore, that pending a 
final peace settlement, and without prejudice to its terms, the Federal 
Government is the only Government entitled to assume the rights and 
fulfil the obligations of the former German Reich. 

The High Commission has communicated to the Federal Government 
separately the decisions which have been taken by the Foreign Ministers 
concerning the clarification of the status of treaties to which the German 
Reich was a party. The question of the obligations of the Reich also 
involves the external debt of the Reich. The three Governments consider 
that the Federal Government should, in consonance with what has been 
said above, assume responsibility for the pre-war external debt of the 
Reich. They recognise that, in the determination of the manner in which 
and the extent to which the Federal Government is to fulfil the obligations 
arising from this assumption, account must be taken of the general situa¬ 
tion of the Federal Republic, including, in particular, the effect of the 
limitations on its territorial jurisdiction. 

The determination of the financial responsibilities of the Federal 
Government necessarily also involves the obligations resulting from the 
economic assistance which has been furnished by the Occupying Powers 
to Germany. As the Federal Government is aware, the Occupying Powers 
have, at considerable cost to the peoples of their own countries, extended 
substantial economic assistance to Germany since the termination of 
hostilities, with a view to ensuring the well-being of the German people 
and assisting them in the rehabilitation of their economic life. In due 
course, the Occupying Powers will call for a settlement of the obligations 
arising from this assistance. They will consider in the settlement of these 
obligations the ability of the Federal Government to pay and other relevant 
factors. Meanwhile, they consider that the Federal Government should 
acknowledge its debt in respect of the expenditures which they incurred 
and that it should recognise the prior status of these obligations over other 
claims. 

It is the intention of the three Governments to proceed as promptly as 
possible with the development of a settlement plan which will assure fair 
and equitable treatment of the interests affected and remove as far as 
practicable obstacles to normal economic relations between the Federal 
Republic and other countries. These arrangements would necessarily be 
provisional and subject to revision when Germany is reunited and a final 
peace settlement becomes possible. The three Governments are agreed 
that the plan should provide for the orderly settlement of the claims against 
Germany, the total effect of which should not dislocate the German 
economy through undesirable effects on the internal financial situation, 
nor unduly drain existing or potential German foreign exchange resources. 
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It should also avoid adding appreciably to the financial burden of any 
Occupying Power. 

The three Governments have instructed the Inter-Governmental Study 
Group on Germany in London to prepare a plan for handling claims in 
accordance with the above principles and to recommend arrangements 
for the appropriate participation of other interested Governments and the 
debtors and creditors, including the Federal Government. The Federal 
Government will in due course be informed of the results of these studies. 

Although there are numerous problems to which it has not yet been 
possible to give consideration, the three Governments are in agreement that 
the settlement plan should include, in particular, those categories of claims 
whose settlement would best achieve the objective of normalising the 
economic and financial relations of the Federal Republic with other coun¬ 
tries. In their view the plan must therefore necessarily deal with the pre¬ 
war external debt as well as with the claims in respect of post-war economic 
assistance which enjoy a priority status over all other claims. The plan 
should also provide for the settlement of certain claims in connexion with 
social insurance operations and with the conversion into Deutschemark of 
Reichsmark brought back from Germany by repatriated prisoners of war 
and deportees, if these claims have not been disposed of before the estab¬ 
lishment of the plan. 

In addition to the foregoing matters, other questions may arise m the 
detailed working out of the settlement arrangements. For example, it may 
be necessary to give consideration to certain pre-war debts owed to the 
residents of foreign countries whicli may not be strictly classifiable as 
external in character. 

The three Governments recognise that a settlement plan of the scope 
envisaged can be put into effect only through some modification of the 
priority of their claims in respect of post-war economic assistance. Accord¬ 
ingly, the three Governments have agreed that, provided a settlement plan 
is worked out in accordance with the principles outlined in the preceding 
paragraphs and provided further that agreed procedures and controls are 
established that will govern this settlement plan and all payments made 
under it, they will modify the priority of their claims in respect of post-war 
economic assistance to the extent necessary to permit the fulfilment of such 
an agreed plan. This qualified modification of the priority of claims in 
respect of post-war economic assistance will not preclude the continued 
fulfilment of the obligations which the Federal Government has already 
incurred under existing agreements concerning such claims. 

The three Governments feel certain that the Federal Government shares 
their view as to the desirability of restoring Germany’s credit and of 
providing for an orderly settlement of German debts which will ensure fair 
treatment to all concerned, taking full account of Germany s economic 
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problems. They feel equally certain that the Federal Government will 
share their belief that such a settlement will contribute to the restoration 
of normal relations between Germany and other countries. 

The three Governments would appreciate receiving a formal assurance 
from the Federal Government that it regards itself as responsible for the 
pre-war external debt of the German Reich and that it recognises its debt 
with respect to the expenditures incurred by the Occupying Powers for 
economic assistance to the Federal Republic and affirms the priority of the 
claims arising from such assistance over other claims against Germany. 
They would also appreciate receiving assurances of the co-operation of the 
Federal Government in working out and implementing a settlement plan. 

In order to give formal effect to these undertakings and assurances and 
to the undertakings and assurances offered by the Governments of the 
three Occupying Powers, I have to propose that an agreement in the terms 
of the annex attached to this letter should be concluded by an exchange 
of notes between the Allied High Commission and the Federal Govern¬ 
ment. It is the intention of the High Commission to proceed with the 
modification of the controls in the Occupation Statute on the lines agreed 
by the three Foreign Ministers as soon as this exchange of notes is completed 
and the assurance in respect of co-operation in an equitable apportionment 
of materials and products in short supply required for common defence, on 
which a separate letter is to-day being sent to you, has been received. 
However, it is the understanding of the three Governments that the 
exchange of notes on debt obligations will be submitted to the Federal 
legislature for approval and I have to request you to confirm that this 
will be done at the appropriate time. 

I beg your Excellency to accept, &c. 

IvoNE Kirkpatrick. 


Enclosure 

The Federal Republic herewith assumes responsibility for the pre-war 
external debts of the German Reich, including those debts of other entities 
subsequently determined to be liabilities of the Reich, and for interest 
payments and other charges on securities of the Government of Austria to 
the extent such payments and charges became due after 12th March, 1938, 
and before 8th May, 1945. The Governments of the United States of 
America, of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
and of the Republic of France, on their part, affirm that, in the determina¬ 
tion of the manner in which and the extent to which the Federal Republic 
will fulfil the responsibility assumed hereunder, account will be taken of 
the general situation of the Federal Republic including, in particular, the 
effects of the limitations on its territorial jurisdiction. 

The Federal Republic herewith acknowledges the debt in respect of the 
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expenditure on economic assistance furnished by the three Governments to 
Germany since 8th May, 1945, to the extent to which responsibility for 
such debt has not previously been acknowledged in the Economic Co¬ 
operation Agreement of 15th December, 1949, between the United States 
of America and the Federal Republic, or for which the Federal Republic 
has not become responsible pursuant to Article 133 of the Basic Law. The 
Federal Republic acknowledges that the proceeds from German exports 
are subject to a lien on behalf of the debt acknowledged in this paragraph 
on the same basis as that provided for in the said Agreement of 15th 

December, 1949- 

The Federal Republic further affirms that settlement of the obligations 
for all economic assistance furnished by the three Governments to Germany 
since 8th May, 1945, shall have priority over settlement, whether in foreign 
exchange or in Deutschemark, of all other foreign held claims against 
Germany or Germans, except for foreign held claims arising out of trade 
subsequent to 8th May, 1945, essential to the economic recovery of the 
Federal Republic. The three Governments, on their part, will give due 
regard in the settlement of the claims for such economic assistance to 
Germany, to the ability to pay of the Federal Republic and other relevant 

factors. 

The Federal Republic herewith expresses its desire to rcsunic payments 
on the German external debt and to co-operate in the working out and 
implementation of a plan for the settlement of public and private claims 
against Germany and German nationals, it being understood that such a 
plan will be provisional in nature and subject to revision when Germany 
is reunited and a final peace settlement becomes possible. 

(c) Assurance by the Federal Chancellor on Debts^ 

Mr. High Commissioner, 

In reply to your letter of 23rd October, 1950—AGSEG (50) 2339—I 
have the honour to inform you as follows: 

I 

The Federal Republic hereby confirms that it is liable for the pre-war 
external debt of the German Reich, including those debts of other corporate 
bodies subsequently to be declared liabilities of the Reich, as well as for 
interest and other charges on securities of the Government of Austria to the 
extent that such interest and charges became due after 12th March, 1938 
and before 8th May, 1945* . . 

The Federal Government understands that in the determination of the 
manner in which and the extent to which the Federal Republic will fulfil 
this liability, account will be taken of the general situation of the Federal 

‘ Cmd. O252, pp. 8-9. 
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Republic including, in particular, the effects of the limitations on its terri¬ 
torial jurisdiction and its capacity to pay. 

II 

The Federal Government acknowledges hereby in principle the debt 
arising from the economic assistance furnished to Germany since 8th May, 
1945, to the extent to which liability for such debt has not previously been 
acknowledged in the Agreement on Economic Co-operation concluded 
on 15th December, 1949, between the Federal Republic and the United 
States of America, or for which the Federal Republic has not already 
taken over responsibility under Article 133 of the Basic Law. The Federal 
Government is ready to accord the obligations arising from the economic 
assistance priority over all other foreign claims against Germany or 
German nationals. The Federal Government regards it as appropriate to 
regulate any questions connected with the recognition and settlement of 
these debts by bilateral agreements with the Governments of the countries 
which have rendered economic assistance patterned on the Agreement 
concluded with the United States of America on 15th December, 1949. 
The Federal Government takes for granted that these agreements will 
contain an arbitration clause for cases of dispute. The Federal Government 
is prepared at once to enter into negotiations for the conclusion of such 
agreements with the Governments concerned. 

III 

The Federal Government hereby expresses its desire to resume payments 
on the German external debt. It understands that there is agreement 
between it and the Governments of France, the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland and of the United States of America on the 
following. 

It is in the interest of the re-establishment of normal economic relations 
between the Federal Republic and other countries to work out as soon as 
possible a settlement plan which will govern the settlement of public and 
private claims against Germany and German nationals. 

Interested Governments, including the Federal Republic, creditors and 
debtors, shall participate in working out this plan. 

The settlement plan shall in particular deal with those claims, the 
settlement of which would achieve the objective of normalising the econo¬ 
mic and financial relations of the Federal Republic with other countries. 
It ^vill take into account the general economic position of the Federal 
Republic, notably the increase of its burdens and the reduction in its 
economic wealth. The general effect of this plan shall neither dislocate the 
German economy through undesirable effects on the internal financial 
situation nor unduly drain existing or potential German foreign exchange 
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resources. It shall also not add appreciably to the financial burden of any 
Occupation Power. 

The Governments concerned may obtain expert opinions on all questions 
arising out of the negotiations on the settlement plan and on the capacity 
to pay. 

The result of the negotiations shall be set forth in agreements. It is 
. agreed that the plan will be provisional in nature and subject to revision 
as soon as Germany is reunited and a final peace settlement becomes 
possible. 

I beg your Excellency to accept, &c. 

Adenauer. 

[d) Reply by the High Commissionersy on behalf of the three Governments, to the 

Federal ChaJicellor*s assurance on Debts^ 

Bonn-Petersbergy 

Mr. Chancellor, 6M March, 1951 

In reply to your letter of 6th March, 1951, on the subject of German 
indebtedness we have the honour, on behalf of the Governments of France, 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, and the 
United States of America, to acknowledge the undertakings of the Federal 
Government in regard to the responsibility of the Federal Republic for the 
pre-war external debts of the German Reich and for the debt arising out of 
the economic assistance furnished to Germany by the three Governments 
since 8th May, 1945. 

With regard to the priority accorded to the obligations arising from the 
post-war economic assistance we arc authorised to state that the three 
Governments would not propose to exercise this priority in such a way 
as to restrict settlement of forcign-held claims arising out of trade subse¬ 
quent to 8th May, 1945, essential to the economic recovery of the Federal 
Republic. 

With regard to the question of an arbitration clause in agreements 
covering the debts for post-war economic assistance, the three Govern¬ 
ments will be prepared, when negotiating such agreements, to consider 
whether it would be useful to include an arbitration clause to deal with 
any matters which might be appropriately settled by such a procedure. 

We further have the honour on behalf of the three Governments to 
confirm the understandings of the Federal Government as set forth in the 
second paragraph of Article I and in Article III of your Excellency’s letter. 
They arc now engaged in preparing proposals for the working out of 
settlement arrangements: these will provide for the participation of foreign 
creditors, German debtors, and interested Governments including the 
Federal Government. The proposals will be designed to arrive at an 
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orderly overall settlement of pre-war claims against Germany and German 
debtors and of the debt arising out of the post-war economic assistance, 
which would be fair and equitable to aU the interests affected, including 
those of the Federal Government. It is the intention that the "^sulUng 
settlement should be embodied in a multilateral agreement; any bilateral 
agreements that may be considered to be necessary would be concluded 
vdthin the framework of the settlement plan. As soon as their proposals 
are ready the three Governments will communicate them to ^e Federal 
Government and to other interested Governments and wU ^cuss with 
them these proposals and the procedure to be adopted for deahng with the 

subject. _ j « 

We have the honour to state that our three Governments regard your 

Excellency’s letter under reference and this letter as placing on record an 

agreement between the Governments of France, the Umted Kingdom of 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland, and the United States of America, 

on the one hand, and the Government of the Federal Republic on the 

other, concerning the questions of German indebtedness covered m these 

letters. These letters are prepared in English, French and German, each 

text being equally authentic. 

Accept, &c. 

For the Government of For the Government of For the Government of 

the French Republic the United Kingdom the United States of 

America 

A. Fran^ois-Poncet Ivone Kirkpatrick John J. McCloy 

{e) Letter from the High Commission requesting an assurance by the Federal 
Government on the Equitable Apportionment of Raw Materials^ 


Bonn~Petersbergy 

Mr. Chancellor, ^ 3 rd October, 1950 

You will recall that the Foreign Ministers, in their communique on 
Germany, issued in New York on 19th September, 1950,^ after referring to 
their willingness to amend the Occupation Statute, stated that ‘the Federal 
Republic will be expected to undertake certain commitments and other 

actions consonant with its new responsibilities.* 

In view of the fact that the amendments to the Occupation Statute, 
now under active consideration, will transfer to the Federal Government 
certain reserved powers, the exercise of which may become necessary in the 
interests of the defence effort of the Western Nations, the Allied High Com¬ 
mission hereby requests the Federal Government formally to give an 
assurance that it will co-operate with the Western Powers in the equitable 
apportionment of materials, products and services which are or may be in 
short supply or required for the common defence. 
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At the present time it is not possible to determine in detail the areas 
where shortages can be expected, the Organisations which will be desig¬ 
nated to cope with these shortages, or the specific measures which the 
Federal Government might find it necessary to take in the discharge of its 
obligations. It can be stated, however, that now and in the immediate 
future the Federal Government is expected to maintain conditions under 
which Western orders may be freely placed in Western Germany and 
under which deliveries against these orders will be made in the normal 
course of events, and not to increase unduly the internal consumption of 
these goods at the expense of exports. It can also be anticipated that, with 
the prospective increase in the defence effort of the Western Powers, the 
Federal Government will be expected to lend support to industries pro¬ 
ducing critical items in short supply and to institute measures designed to 
assure, at fair prices, supplies of finished goods, raw materials and services 
for Western defence requirements in an equitable proportion to Western 
Germany’s internal requirements for consumption and investment and in 
preference to the import demands of countries outside the Western defence 
effort. 

I beg your Excellency to accept, &c. 

IvoNE Kirkpatrick, 

Chairman. 

(/) Assurance on the Equitable Apportionment of Materials, Products, and Services 

given by the Federal Chancellor'^ 

Mr. High Commissioner, Bonn, Sth March, 1951 

I have received your letter, AGSEC (50) 2340, of 23rd October, 1950, 
and, as requested, I hereby confirm that the Federal Government will 
co-operate in the equitable apportionment of materials, products and 
services which arc or may be in short supply or required for the common 
defence. 

In the spirit of this co-operation the Federal Republic is in particular 
prepared— 

(a) not to impose export restrictions on Western orders placed in the 
area of the Federal Republic for the above items, detrimental to the 
equitable apportionment of said items; 

{b) to take measures to prevent internal consumption of said items from 
unduly increasing at the expense of exports of said items and to lend 
support to industries producing the above items; 

(c) when the situation requires, to institute measures designed to ensure, 
at reasonable and non-discriminatory prices, supplies of the above 
items for Western defence requirements in an equitable proportion 
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to the internal requirements for consumption and investment within 
the area of the Federal Republic and with the appropriate degree 
of priority over the import demands of countries outside of Western 


defence effort. 

I beg your Excellency to accept, &c. 


Adenauer. 


(^) InslTwnent of Revision of the Occupation Statute^ 

The Council of the Allied High Commission hereby promulgates the 
following modifications of the Occupation Statute which except as modi¬ 
fied by this Instrument continues in force. 

I. _In paragraph 2 (6) after the words ‘non-discrimination in trade 

matters’ insert the following ‘to the extent required for the purposes of 
paragraph (g) (2) below.’ 

II. —Paragraph 2 (r) is amended to read as follows:— 

‘(<r) foreign affairs, including international agreements made by or on 
behalfof Germany: but the powers reserved in this field will be exercised 
so as to permit the Federal Republic to conduct relations with foreign 
countries to the full extent compatible with the requirements of security, 
other reserved powers and obligations of the Occupying Powers relating 
to Germany.’ 

III. —Paragraph 2 {g) is amended to read as follows:— 

‘(5) control over foreign trade and exchange to the extent necessary: 

(1) to meet the needs of security; 

(2) to ensure the observance by the Federal Republic of the principles 
of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, until the Federal 
Republic has become a party to the Agreement and assumed the 
obligations thereunder; 

(3) to ensure the observance by the Federal Republic of the principles 
and practices of the International Monetary Fund Agfreement and to 
control its exchange rate, until the Federal Republic has become a 
member of the Fund and assumed satisfactory obligations thereunder 
with respect to its exchange rate; 

(4) to provide for orderly settlement of claims against Germany.* 

IV. —Paragraph 2 (h) is deleted. 

V. —Paragraph 5 is amended to read as follows: 

‘(a) Any amendment of the Basic Law will require the express approval 
of the Occupation Authorities before becoming effective. Any 
agreement made between the Federal Republic and a foreign 
Government will become effective 21 days after its official receipt by 
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the Occupation Authorities unless previously disapproved by them 
provisionally or finally. Land constitutions, amendments thereof 
and all other Federal or Land legislation will be effective without 
review by the Occupation Authorities but will be subject to repeal 
or annulment by them. 

‘(A) The Occupation Authorities will not disapprove any agreement 
between the Federal Republic and a friendly country or repeal or 
annul legislation unless in their opinion it is inconsistent with the 
provisions of the Occupation Statute as revised or with legislation 
or other measures of the Occupation Authorities or constitutes a 
grave threat to the basic purpose of the occupation.’ 

VI. —Paragraph 7 is amended to read as follows:— 

*{a) Insofar as it is based upon reserved powers, Occupation legislation 
will remain in force until repealed or amended by the Occupation 
Authorities. 

*{b) All other Occupation legislation will remain in force until repealed 
by the Occupation Authorities at the request of the appropriate 
German authorities, or repealed or amended by the German au¬ 
thorities upon authorisation by the Occupation Authorities.’ 

VII. —This Instrument shall become effective on 7th March, 1951. 

Done at Bonn, Petersberg, on 6th March, 1951. 

A. FRAN901S-P0NCET IvoNE Kirkpatrick John J. McCloy 

French United Kingdom United States 

High Commissioner High Commissioner High Commissioner 

for Germany for Germany for Germany 

{h) Decision Mo. 10 of the Allied High Commission for Germany: Programme for 

the Revision of Occupation Controls^ 

In implementation of the decisions taken by the Foreign Ministers of 
France, the United Kingdom and the United States at their New York 
meeting on i8th September, 1950, the Council of the Allied High Com¬ 
mission, having this day promulgated the ‘First Instrument of Revision of 
the Occupation Statute’ has decided to adopt the following programme for 
further relaxation of controls under the Occupation Statute:— 

I. The powers reserved by paragraph 2 {b) relating to deconcentration 
will be exercised only to ensure completion of Allied programmes relating 
to the steel, coal and motion picture industries, I. G. Farbcn and the 
Grossbanken and actions which, as of 31st December, 1950, were called 
for under laws adopted by the Allied High Commission or have been 
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initiated through legal process taken under existing laws. Upon comple¬ 
tion of such programmes and actions these powers will be rehnquished. 

2 _(fl) The powers reserved by paragraph 2 (b) relating to decartchsa- 
tion will be relinquished upon the enactment by ^e Feder^ Republic of 
legislation satisfactory to the Occupation Authorities, including provisions 

to prevent new concentrations of economic power. ^ j • 1 j 

(6) The powers reserved by paragraph 2 (d) relating to displaced 
persons and the admission of refugees will be relinquished as soon as com¬ 
mitments and other action satisfactory to the Occupation Authorities have 
been taken by the Federal Government with respect to the admission, care 
and protection of displaced persons and refugees, including safeguarding 
their civil rights, assuring the continued and effective operation of inter¬ 
national and allied agencies established for their care and resettlement, 

and compensating victims of Nazi persecution. 

(r) The power reserved by paragraph 2 (/) relating to respect for the 
Basic Law and the Land constitutions will be relinquished as soon as 
the Federal Republic has established a judicial authority deemed by ^e 
Occupation Authorities to be capable of effectively upholding the civil 

rights of the individual as defined in the Basic Law. 

3. The Occupation Authorities will retain the powers necessary to ensure 
that the Federal Government carries out commitments undertaken and 
legislation enacted pursuant to paragraph 2 above, and that the essential 

features of such legislation are maintained. 

4. The Council of the Allied High Commission will issue further Instru¬ 
ments of Revision of the Occupation Statute from time to time as the 
conditions prescribed by this decision for the relinquishment of powers arc 
fulfilled. 

5. This decision shall become effective on 7th March, 

Done at Bonn, Petersberg, on 6th March, 1951. 

On behalf of the Council of the Allied 
High Commission: 

A. FRAN901S-P0NCET, 

French High Commissioner for Germany, 

Chairman. 


(2) Decision No. ii: Competence of the Federal Government in the field of Foreign 

Affairs' 

In exercise of the powers reserved by paragraph 2 {c) of the Occupation 
Statute as amended by the First Instrument of Revision, the Council of the 
Allied High Commission decides as follows:— 
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Article i 

The Federal Government is hereby authorised to establish a Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs and shall have exclusive responsibility for the choice of the 
personnel of its diplomatic, consular and trade missions. 

Article 2 

The Federal Government may conduct relations with foreign countries 
subject to the provisions of this Decision. 

Article 3 

1. The establishment of diplomatic or consular relations or trade 
missions shall be subject to the prior approval of the Allied High Com¬ 
mission. 

2. The Federal Government may, however, establish without such 
approval diplomatic missions in those countries, other than France, the 
United Kingdom and the United States of America, in which prior to the 
effective date of this Decision it has been authorised to establish consular 

offices. 

3. No prior approval will be required for the establishment of consular 
offices or trade missions in those countries with which the Federal Govern¬ 
ment has diplomatic or consular relations. 

Article 4 

The Federal Government is hereby authorised to appoint official agents 
in the capitals of France, the United Kingdom and the United Stales of 

America. 

Article 5 

The accreditation and status of foreign missions in the Territory of the 
Federal Republic will be governed by the following provisions:— 

(i) Diplomatic missions and consular offices established in the Territory 
of the Federal Republic will normally be accredited to and recog¬ 
nised by the Federal Republic. In exceptional circumstances they 
may be accredited to or recognised by the Allied High Commission. 
In no case will there be a dual accreditation of missions to the Allied 
High Commission and to the Federal Republic or the issue of 
exequaturs to consuls by both the Allied High Commission and the 
Federal Government. 

(ii) The accreditation of foreign missions to the Federal Government 
shall be notified to the Allied High Commission and they will there¬ 
after have access to it in all matters relating to the fields reserved to 
the Occupation Authorities. 
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Article 6 

The Federal and Land Governments shall keep the Allied High Com¬ 
mission informed of any international negotiations. The Allied High 
Commission may intervene in negotiations relating to the fields reserved 
to the Occupation Authorities. 

Article 7 

The Federal Government shall furnish to the Allied High Commission 
all appropriate information regarding action taken pursuant to the pro¬ 
visions of this Decision. 

Article 8 

This Decision shall become effective on 7th March, 1951. 

Done at Bonn, Petersberg, on 6th March, 1951. 

On behalf of the Council of the Allied 
High Commission: 

A. FRANgOIS-PONCET, 

French High Commissioner for Germany. 

Chairman. 

(v) Address by M. Vincent Auriol, President of the French Republic, 

TO the United States Congress, 2 April 1951* 

I am deeply moved by the exceptional honor you are rendering me in 
allowing me to appear before this Assembly and to address you from this 
glorious rostrum. It will touch the heart of the people of France to whom, 
through me, this homage and this warm welcome are directed. 

I am the more deeply moved that my visit is the first one made by a 
President of the French Republic, in the name of France to the Republic 
of the United States, and that it recalls to me two historic visits to our 
country made by two of your illustrious statesmen: Benjamin Franklin in 
1776, and, a century and a half later, after the First World War, President 
Wilson. 

It gives me an opportunity to pay tribute to your heroic young men who 
under the command of their glorious leaders twice rushed to our ravaged 
country to share with our sons in the fight. 

These memories illustrate our common history, and this history already 
long and always friendly is a history of freedom. 

In recalling these memories in the presence of the Congress of the great 
American democracy, I want to express our constant and heartfelt sym¬ 
pathy to all the families whose sons have died for our common ideal and 
are resting forever in French soil, side by side with the sons of France and 
of the other Allied nations. Through you representing the 48 States of the 

* Department of State DuUettn, 9 April 1951, pp. 563-5 and 575. 
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Union, I wish to tell the American people of our grateful and loyal friend¬ 
ship and of our unshakable attachment to the great human principles 
France has always proclaimed—principles embodied both in your Declara¬ 
tion of Independence and in our Declaration of the Rights of Man and of 
the Citizen, principles which, 3 years ago, after so many trials and contests, 
have received the unanimous consecration of the United Nations. 

These sacred achievements of man which are not only the most precious 
values in our civilization but also the conditions for all future improvement, 
for all individual and social progress, are today threatened—we are sorrow¬ 
fully obliged to admit this—only 6 years after our two peoples made sacri¬ 
fices never before equaled in history, for the attainment and organization 
of a just and tranquil peace. 

Confronted with this situation, far different from what we had wanted 
and expected, with our security threatened, any nation worthy of her free¬ 
dom must face reality and take stock of her own responsibilities. Today 
I have come to tell you what France thinks and what France seeks. 

Gentlemen, you are the representatives of a people who insist upon 
truth. Your opinions arc based on facts and your Judgments on acts and 
not on words. 

This is why I will ask you this question: When in the defense of her 
independence and the sacred cause of liberty a nation has lost 357>®°® 
men from 1914 to 1918, 575,000 dead from 1939 to 1945—(240,000 
perished in uniform in the first and last battles for freedom—112,000 were 
shot or were killed by bombing—182,000 died deported to Germany for 
belonging to the underground, and 40,000 died in enemy labor camps); 
when, for the same cause, the same nation, fighting at the door to South¬ 
eastern Asia, in Indochina, a war which has lasted more than 4 years, 
does not hesitate to reaffirm her faith in international law by sending to 
Korea officers and men whose heroism makes them the worthy comrades 
of your officers and men; then I ask you, who could seriously question her 
determination? In fact, what nation has ever proved better her love for 
independence and for peace and her will to defend both? 

The attitude which has been given the barbarous name of‘neutralism* 
has always been foreign to the French soul, not only because it is a moral 
absurdity—can anyone be neutral between servitude and liberty, between 
good and evil?—but because it is geographical and historical nonsense. 
Our people have experienced the frailty of their exposed land and sea 
frontiers. Almost alone in 1914 and again in 1939 they have met the first 
shock of armies so powerful that each time it has taken 4 years of ceaseless 
effort and a coalition of the world’s forces to defeat them. Therefore they 
know that right without might is powerless. They know that isolation is 
death. They know that neutrality, whether declared, armed or disarmed, 
has protected neither Belgium, the Netherlands, Norway nor Denmark 
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and that an aggressor would never stop at a frontier post, even should it be 
surmounted with a dove holding the branch of an olive tree I 

Finally, they know that France is not simply the western extremity of 
Europe in the Mediterranean and the Atlantic, but that the French Union 
extends its influence and civilization to all parts of the world and that in 
the common strategy for freedom and peace, France has courageously 
accepted the tasks and responsibilities of a great world power. They know 
also that once France has fallen, the whole of Europe will be in chains with 
all her potential strength in the service of the invader and that the whole 
world, indeed civilization itself, will be in mortal danger. 

I shall always remember the clear warning when, in 1919, as a young 
deputy, I heard it stated from the rostrum of our own Parliament by the 
President of the United States that France still stands at the frontier. 

. . . here is where the blow fell because the rulers of the world did not sooner 
see how to prevent it. . . they know that the only way to do this is to make it 
certain that the same thing will not always happen that has happened this 
time, that there never shall be any doubt or waiting or surmise, but that 
whenever France or any free people is threatened, the whole world will be 
ready to vindicate its liberty. . . . 

Because they did not establish this union in time, because they did not 
organize soon enough and at the most vulnerable points a collective 
defense prepared for instant action, the democratic nations with their 
decisions delayed by the interplay of their institutions or by the scruples 
and indiscipline of freedom were once more thrown into the most destruc¬ 
tive of wars. One after the other, nations fell which would have been saved 
had they joined their forces. And France herself who entered tlie fight 
faithful to her word, was wounded on the ramparts, imprisoned for 4 years 
and almost destroyed. 

If our people had given up, if for a single moment they had hesitated 
between resistance and collaboration with the enemy, if they had not been 
willing to subject themselves to an implacable oppression, had not chosen 
to destroy, often with their own hands, their properties and their tools, 
rather than work for the enemy, if they had permitted him at times when 
the fortunes of war were in the balance to have a free disposition of their 
remaining resources and forces in Metropolitan France and in her overseas 
territories what would Europe and the world be today? 

After such common fights and sacrifices, the achievement of the final 
victory must not make us forget the perils to which we were led by an 
uncoordinated diplomacy and strategy. It is the very old story of the 
Horatii and the Curiatii. For the goal to be reached is not to liberate a 
Europe which may once more be occupied, enslaved, exploited and ravaged 
and whose name, you may be sure, would only recall the final ruin of a 
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civilization, but rather, by shielding her against aggression, to protect the 
whole community of the free nations and in this way to save peace. 

In putting into practice an effective union, in which risks as well as 
efforts must be shared, France has a clear understanding of her duties and 

of her rights. 

Her contribution to the defense of freedom and of peace is first of all her 
own recovery. 

Undoubtedly, Gentlemen, our people are sometimes disparaged and 
they are sometimes guilty of self-disparagement. But those of you whom 
we have had the joy of welcoming in our country have been able to see 

the road covered since the liberation. 

In 1944, the country was bled white, the state disrupted, 90 per cent 
of our departments were in ruins, our lands were laid fallow, our industrial 
equipment was pillaged or obsolete, our ports, our means of communica¬ 
tion were in shambles, more than two million houses were destroyed or 
damaged, our economy and our finances were ruined. 

In 1951, there is an increased population, republican institutions are 
reestablished, our production has been raised to the level of 133 as com¬ 
pared with 100 in 1938, our commercial balance is in equilibrium and our 
currency stabilized before the rise in prices of raw materials could com¬ 
promise the equilibrium thus gradually attained, our homes have been 
built again and the specter of social troubles and of despair has been 

pushed aside. , - 

Gentlemen it is with pride that I speak of the accomplishments of our 

workers, of our engineers, of our leaders of enterprise, of our farmers of 
our administrators, of all Frenchmen and of their representatives. 1 he 
generous aid that you have given us through the Marshall Plan, for which 
I am happy to thank you today publicly, has not been extended to us m 
vain. In giving a decisive impulse to our paralyzed economy, it has again 
opened for us the way to work and to hope, and by driving away the threat 
of unemployment and misery, it has preserved us from social upheavals 
which arc the breeding ground for adventure and tyranny. 

Though a great deal remains to be done, this first balance sheet of our 
recovery testifies to the courage of our people, supported by your brotherly 

assistance. 

Our next contribution to the cause of freedom and peace is our rearma¬ 
ment effort which our Parliament has voted by a huge majority without 
hesitation or reservations. This has been done in spite of the already 
enormous burden of our reconstruction and reequipment and of our 
military expenditures. It is certainly not the fault of our two nations if 
world collective security has not been organized, though wc consider this 
failure as merely temporary. The spirit of aggression is foreign to both 
Americans and Frenchmen. But in the face of threats of totalitarian 
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expansion and the formation of certain mighty groups of powers whose 
policies and armaments are not subject to the free control of the people, 
we have turned thoughtfully and inflexibly to regional pacts and especially 
to the regional pact of the North Atlantic which, conforming to the statutes 
of the United Nations, has but one aim—to deter aggression and to streng¬ 
then the peace. Thus, by our reciprocal undertakings that we shall from 
now on pool together our resources of arms and troops at all threatened 
and strategic points, we have made the Atlantic community a solid 
foundation of our common security and of peace. 

For us, indeed, the effort for peace and the effort for defense are not 
contradictory; they complement each other. With the prudence and 
firmness dictated by our said experience, we shall never cease to answer 
negation, procedural obstructionism and propaganda in the language of 
right, of truth and of sincerity. 

Let us not fail to speak clearly, frankly and firmly. Let us put at the 
sendee of peace and freedom, side by side with our material forces as long 
as those are needed, the invincible moral forces which always animate free 
people aware of the righteousness of their cause. 

We shall not tire, on our part, of repeating the conditions that are 
necessary for the reestablishment of trust and cooperation among all 
peoples. Does everyone sincerely want peace? In that case, everyone must 
respect the commitments subscribed to in the Charter of the United 
Nations by all the allies of yesterday; in that case, certain countries must 
stop interfering in the internal affairs of others in an effort to weaken their 
freely chosen regimes, to provoke troubles, to paralyze production and to 
pour daily insults upon their Governments. 

In that case, international and permanent control by the United Nations 
Organization of armaments, of all armaments, in all countries, must be 
accepted, in order to limit fairly and later to destroy all classic or atomic 
weapons. 

In that case, the national armies must be progressively replaced by a 
United Nations army as pro\ ided by the common Charter. 

In that case, every country must agree to the free movement of wealth, 
ideas, and persons as well as the free and sincere expression of view, under 
international control of peoples on whom regimes have been imposed by 
force. 

Here are, among so many others, the questions to which answers must 
be found. And so that they may be answered clearly, I am asking them 
here, clearly and publicly, before the Legislature of a great nation which is 
ridiculously accused every day, as is ours, of warmongering, and I am 
certain that I speak in the name of all the men who want peace with 
liberty, the only peace worth living for. 

Finally, our effort to unite and organize Europe must be considered a 
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contribution to the defense of peace and liberty by all who believe that it 
is not sufficient to guarantee the security of nations and of individuals but 
that we must also, by assuring welfare and justice, enrich their existence 
and increase their attachment to society. 

France is working toward this goal by the creation of communities of 
production of which the coal and steel pool, that bears the name of its 
moving spirit. President Schuman, is but a beginning and a preface for 
others that we are preparing. France is working toward this goal through 
the Council of Europe and the Strasbourg Assembly which she initiated. 
She is working toward it in seeking the formation of a European army— 
the nucleus of a future international army—to take its place, first of all, 
in the great Atlantic army whose illustrious leader General Eisenhower 
I wish to salute here today. 

Passionately devoted to the realization of a European federation which 
will put an end to secular antagonisms, France has put aside her legitimate 
resentment against the enemy of yesterday, demanding of it only that it 
bring to the cause of cooperation the admission of its responsibilities as 
well as the proof of its redemption through the repudiation of its old regime 
and the sincere attachment to the cause of democracy. Convinced of the 
need for supranational institutions, France has declared herself prepared 
to grant to those bodies, in conformity with her Constitution and under 
condition of reciprocity, part of her sovereignty. And she hopes to con¬ 
vince the still hesitant nations that they will not curtail their sovereignty 
but on the contrary strengthen it by associating it with the others, by 
uniting their resources and labor to increase their forces, by developing 
and coordinating their industrial and agricultural economies, by widening 
their markets, by raising the standard of living of their workers, in a word, 
by making of the old divided Europe, slow of decision, torn with antagon¬ 
isms, distrustful of herself, a new and harmonious organism animated by 
one soul and adapted to the needs and exigencies of the modern world. 

Patiently and untiringly, we shall pursue the realization of these United 
States of a free Europe which, with full respect for the independence and 
dignity of all nations, will join the United States of America to work still 
more effectively for the welfare and peace of the world. In this way, we 
shall translate into actuality the prophecy of Victor Hugo who said, 
75 years ago, on the eve of the Philadelphia Exhibition: 

The Future is already foreseeable. It belongs to a united and peaceful 
democracy. And you, our delegates to the Philadelphia Exhibition, you are 
beginning under our eyes the superb realization which the Twentieth 
Century will witness: the union of the United States of America and of the 
United States of Europe. . . - Go, workers of France, go, workers of Paris who 
know how to think, go, girl artisans of Paris who know how to fight, useful 
men, brave women, go and carry the good new’s, go and tell the New World 
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that the Old World is young. You are the ambassadors of fraternity. The 
two continents will exchange not only their products, their trade, their 
industries, but ako their ideas and the progress they make m jusUce as well 

as in prosperity. 

Gentlemen, I would be happy if, today, I could have been one of those 
useful ambassadors of friendship and of peace. 

(vi) Extract from Mr. Aneurin Sevan’s personal statement to the 
House of Commons on resigning his post as Minister of Labour, 

23 April 1951' 

It has for some time been obvious to the Members of the Government 
and especially to the Ministers concerned in the production Departments 
that raw materials, machine tools and components are not forthcoming m 
sufficient quantity even for the earlier programme and that, therefore, the 
figures in the Budget for arms expenditure are based upon assumptions 
already invalidated. I want to make that quite clear to the House of 
Commons; the figures of expenditure on arms were already known to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to be unrealisable. The supply Departments 
have made it quite clear on several occasions that this is the case and, 
therefore, I begged over and over again that we should not put figures in 
the Budget on account of defence expenditure which would not be realised, 
and if they tried to be realised would have the result of inflating prices 

in this country and all over the world. 

It is now perfectly clear to any one who examines the matter objectively 
that the lurchings of the American economy, the extravagant and unpre¬ 
dictable behaviour of the production machine, the failure on the part of 
the American Government to inject the arms programme into the economy 
slowly enough, have already caused a vast inflation of prices all over the 
world, have disturbed the economy of the western world to such an extent 
that if it goes on more damage will be done by this unrestrained behaviour 
than by the behaviour of the nation the arms are intended to restrain. 

This is a very important matter for Great Britain. We are entirely 
dependent upon other parts of the world for most of our raw materials. 
The President of the Board of Trade and the Minister of Supply in two 
recent statements to the House of Commons have called the attention of 
the House to the shortage of absolutely essential raw materials. It was 
only last Friday that the Minister of Supply pointed out in the gravest 
terms that we would not be able to carry out our programme unless we 
had molybdenum, zinc, sulphur, copper and a large number of other 
raw materials and non-ferrous metals which we can only obtain with the 
consent of the Americans and from other parts of the world. 

I say therefore with the full solemnity of the seriousness of what I am 

‘ H.C. Deb. 5th ser. vol. 487, coll. 35-39. 
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saying, that the £4,700 million arms programme is already dead. It 
cannot be achieved without irreparable damage to the economy of Great 
Britain and the world and therefore the arms programme contained in 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s Budget is already invalidated and the 
figures based on the arms programme ought to be revised. 

It is even more serious than that. The administration responsible for the 
American defence programme have already announced to the world that 
America proposes to provide her share of the arms programme not out of 
reductions in civil consumption, not out of economies in the American 
economy but out of increased production; and already plans are envisaged 
that before very long the American economy will be expanded for arms 
production by a percentage equal to the total British consumption, civil 
and arms. 

And when that happens the demands made upon the world’s precious 
raw materials will be such that the civilian economy of the Western world 
outside America will be undermined. We shall have mass unemployment. 
We have already got in Great Britain under-employment. Already there 
is short-time working in many important parts of industry and before the 
middle of the year, unless something serious can be done, we shall have 
unemployment in many of our important industrial centres. That cannot 
be cured by the Opposition. In fact the Opposition would make it worse— 
far worse. 

The fact is that the western world has embarked upon a campaign of 
arms production upon a scale, so quickly, and of such an extent that the 
foundations of political liberty and Parliamentary democracy will not be 
able to sustain the shock. This is a very grave matter indeed. I have always 
said both in the House of Commons and in speeches in the country—and 
I think my cx-collcagucs in the Government will at least give me credit for 
this—that the defence programme must always be consistent with the 
maintenance of the standard of life of the British people and the 
maintenance of the social services, and that as soon as it became clear we 
had engaged upon an arms programme inconsistent with those considera¬ 
tions, I could no longer remain a Member of the Government. 

I therefore do beg the House and the country, and the world, to think 
before it is too late. It may be that on such an occasion as this the dramatic 
nature of a resignation might cause even some of our American friends to 
think before it is too late. It has always been clear that the weapons of the 
totalitarian Stales arc, first, social and economic, and only next military; 
and if in attempting to meet the military effect of those totalitarian 
machines, the economies of the western world arc disrupted and the 
standard of living is lowered or industrial disturbances arc created, then 
Soviet Communism establishes a whole series of Trojan horses in every 
nation of the western economy. 
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It is, therefore, absolutely essential if we are to march forward properly, 
if we are to mobilise our resources intelligently, that the military, social 
and political weapons must be taken together. It is clear from the Budget 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer has abandoned any hope of restrain¬ 
ing inflation. It is quite clear that for the rest of the year and for the 
beginning of next year, so far as we can see, the cost of living is going to 
rise precipitously. As the cost of living rises, the industrial workers of 
Great Britain will try to adjust themselves to the rising spiral of prices, 
and because they will do so by a series of individual trade union demands 
a hundred and one battles will be fought on the industrial field, and our 
political enemies will take advantage of each one. It is, therefore, im¬ 
possible for us to proceed with this programme in this way. 

I therefore beg my colleagues, as I have begged them before, to consider 
before they commit themselves to these great programmes. It is obvious 
from what the Chancellor of the Exchequer said in his Budget speech that 
we have no longer any hope of restraining inflation. The cost of living has 
already gone up by several points since the middle of last year, and it is 
going up again. Therefore, it is no use pretending that the Budget is just, 
merely because it gives a few shillings to old age pensioners, when rising 
prices immediately begin to take the few shillings away from them. 
[Hon. Members: *Hear, hear.’] 

It is no use saying ‘hear, hear’ on the opposite side of the House, The 
Opposition have no remedy for this at all. But there is a remedy here on 
this side of the House if it is courageously applied, and the Budget does 
not courageously apply it. The Budget has run away from it. The 
Budget was hailed with pleasure in the City. It was a remarkable budget. 
It united the City, satisfied the Opposition and disunited the Labour 
Party—all this because we have allowed ourselves to be dragged too far 
behind the wheels of American diplomacy. 

This great nation has a message for the world which is distinct from that 
of America or that of the Soviet Union. Ever since 1945 we have been 
engaged in this country in the most remarkable piece of social reconstruc¬ 
tion the world has ever seen. By the end of 1950 we had, as I said in my 
letter to the Prime Minister, assumed the moral leadership of the world. 
[Interruption] It is no use hon. Members opposite sneering because when 
they come to the end of the road it will not be a sneer which will be upon 
their faces. There is only one hope for mankind, and that hope still remains 
in this little island. It is from here that we tell the world where to go and 
how to go there, but we must not follow behind the anarchy of American 
competitive capitalism which is unable to restrain itself at all, as is seen 
in the stockpiling that is now going on, and which denies to the economy 
of Great Britain even the means of carrying on our civil production. 
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(vii) Ending the State of War with Germany 
(a) Statement by Mt. Morrison in the House of CommonSy g July /pj/' 

I desire to inform the House that steps are being taken in our country, 
the United States and France to terminate the state of war with Germany 
as from today. This action was agreed upon by the Foreign Ministers of 
the three Western occupying Powers in New York last September, as was 
announced in the communique published at the time.^ In the case of the 
United Kingdom, action will take the form of a publication of a notice 
in the Official Gazette. Similar steps will be taken today in a number of 
Commonwealth and other countries which were allied to us in the war 
with Germany. 

This development is further evidence of the determination of His 
Majesty’s Government, the French Government and the United States 
Government to remove all possible obstacles to normal relations with the 
German Federal Government. His Majesty’s Government have for some 
time past felt that the persistence of a state of war with Germany in the 
domestic law of the United Kingdom was not in accordance with the 
actual state of our relations with Germany. The present action will 
remove this legal anomaly and its effects on the status of Germans in this 
country. 

It should at the same time be understood that it in no way affects the 
position of the occupying Powers in Germany, or their responsibilities 
in connexion with the conclusion of an eventual Treaty with Germany, 
which are not based upon the persistence of a state of war cither in inter¬ 
national or domestic law. 

{b) Letter from President Truman to the Vice-President, Mr. Albert Barkley, and 
the Speaker of the House, Mr. Sam Rayburn, proposing that Congress end the state of 
war with Germany, together with the text of the proposed resolution, g July iggi^ 

The progress which has been made in the recovery of Europe and in the 
strengthening of democratic institutions there makes it appropriate at this 
time to end the status of Germany as an enemy country. Bit by bit in 
recent years we have carried out a policy, agreed upon with our allies, of 
building up a freely elected German government, and returning to the 
German people an increasing degree of control over their affairs. This 
policy has been most successful. As a legal matter, however, we arc still 
in a state of war with Germany. It therefore becomes desirable, in pur¬ 
suance of our policy, to bring this state of war to an end. 

Six years ago, when the wartime allies achieved complete victory over 
Germany, the country was destitute and there was no effective German 

‘ H.C. Dcl>. f,th scr. vol. 490, coll. 39 - 40 - 

» DocumenU (R.I.I.A.) for 1949-50, pp. 333-G. 

> J)ef/arlr/ienl of StaU Bulletin, iG July 1951, pp. go-ga. 
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government. Allied control was the only way to manage the prostrate 
country. We went forward with a clearly stated policy which anticipated 
that after a period of Allied occupation and reconstruction we would be 
able, together with our allies, to conclude a treaty of peace with a newly- 
established German government—a government truly representative of 
the German people, willing to assume its responsibilities as a member of 
the world community and anxious to work with its free neighbors in 
maintaining the peace and fostering the prosperity of Europe. 

We have never deviated from this policy. Neither have our British and 
French allies. Unfortunately for all of us, however, and especially for the 
people of Germany, Soviet Russia has actively prevented the growth of a 
representative democratic government in a unified Germany, and has 
thus made impossible for the time being the arrangement of a final peace 
settlement. The Soviet effort has been, instead, to cut the eastern third of 
Germany away from the rest of the country and to develop it as a province 
of the new Soviet Empire. 

As it became plain that we could not expect Soviet cooperation in 
rebuilding all of Germany as a self-respecting, democratic and peaceful 
nation, we were forced to change our approach. The ultimate fulfillment 
of our German policy had been delayed, but we were determined to do all 
we could to advance that policy in the part of Germany under our control. 
We were joined in our efforts by the British and French governments. 
Together with them, we gave the German people under our jurisdiction 
the chance to create their own government. Now, approximately two- 
thirds of the area of prewar Germany and three-fourths of the German 
people are free of Soviet control, within the present borders of the German 
Federal Republic. The Government of the Federal Republic rests on a 
democratic constitution worked out by representatives of the people them¬ 
selves and approved by the Western Occupying Powers. Since its birth in 
September 1949, this German government has shown steadily increasing 
responsibility and readiness to take its place in the community of free 
nations and to do its share toward building peaceful and cooperative 
relationships with its neighbors of the West. 

On their side, the occupying powers have shown faith in the German 
people and in the government of the Federal Republic by a continuing 
process of relaxing occupation controls on the one hand and increasing the 
scope of the Federal Republic government’s responsibility on the other. 
This process has been accompanied by a changing attitude on both sides. 
The relationship of conqueror and conquered is being replaced by the 
relationship of equality which we expect to find among free men every¬ 
where. 

Last September, the governments of Great Britain, France, and the 
United States took another step in harmony with their developing policy 
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when they joined in the following statement regarding continuation of a 
state of war with Germany: 

In the spirit of the new relationship which they wish to establish with the 
Federal Republic, the three governments have decided, as soon as action can 
be taken in all three countries in accordance with their respective constitu¬ 
tional requirements, to take the necessary steps in their domestic legislation 
to terminate the state of war with Germany. 

This action will not affect the rights and status of the Three Powers in 
Germany, which rest upon other bases. It will, however, create a firmer 
foundation for the developing structure of peaceful and friendly relationships 
and will remove disabilities to w'hich German nationals are subject. It is 
hoped that other nations will find it possible to take similar action in accord¬ 
ance with their own constitutional practices.* 

In this statement, our Government and the governments of the other 
Western Occupying Powers clearly recognized the desirability of bringing 
the existing technical state of war to a close, and pledged themselves to 
take action in collaboration with one another to that end. Since this 
declaration was issued, discussions have been held with the other friendly 
countries who are also in a technical state of war with Germany, and most 
of them have indicated their willingness to take similar action in the near 
future—thus lifting Germany from its present enemy status. 

Ending the state of war with Germany will have many tangible benefits. 
Germans who wish to travel or do business here will receive the status 
accorded to nationals of other friendly governments. They will no longer 
be classed as enemies. While Germans have been permitted to have 
commercial relations with this country since the Presidential proclamation 
of December 31, 1946, declaring hostilities at an end, German citizens are 
still subject to certain disabilities, particularly with respect to suits in 
United States courts. General disabilities of this kind will be eliminated 
by the termination of the present state of war. 

The termination of the state of war with Germany will not affect the 
status of the occupation. The rights of the occupying powers do not rest 
upon the existence of a state of war, as such, and will not be affected by 
its legal termination. The rights of the occupying powers result from the 
conquest of Germany, accompanied by the disintegration and disappear¬ 
ance of its former government, and the Allied assumption of supreme 
authority. We arc not surrendering these rights by terminating the state 
of war. We do intend, however, in agreement with our allies, to grant the 
Federal Republic increasing authority over its own affairs, and eventually 
to see Germany restored as a fully sovereign nation. 

Similarly, the termination of the state of war will not affect in any 
way the rights or privileges, such as the right to reparations, which the 

‘ Docununis (R.I.I.A.) for 1949-50, pp. 334-5. 
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United States and its citizens have acquired with respect to Germany 
as a result of the war. 

Furthermore, it is not intended that the termination of the state of war 
shall in any way change or alter the program, which Congress has author¬ 
ized, of seizing, under the Trading With the Enemy Act, German property 
in this country on or before December 31, 1946, and using the proceeds 
to pay just and legitimate claims arising from the war in accordance with 
the War Claims Act of 1948. The vesting of German property under this 
program does not extend to property acquired since the resumption of 
trade with Germany on January i, 1947, following the cessation of hosti¬ 
lities. It is limited to German property and rights located here before or 
during the period of hostilities. 

Most of this German property has already been identified and vested. 
This government does not intend to embark on any new program in this 
field. However, some of the property already subject to vesting is believed 
to be cloaked or hidden and not yet discovered, and some is still under 
examination or subject to legal proceedings. Most of the property remain¬ 
ing unvested is involved in problems of conflicting jurisdiction between this 
and other governments, which are in the process of settlement by negotia¬ 
tion under authority of legislation which was enacted in September of last 
year. 

Should the vesting power lapse immediately, this government would find 
it difficult to wind up this program in an orderly way, or to carry out its 
commitments for the equitable settlement of intergovernmental differences 
relating to enemy property. 

Completion of the vesting of wartime enemy property, even after the 
conclusion of peace, is commonly accepted practice in connection with 
the settlement of claims between the nations which were at war. Our 
peace treaties with Bulgaria, Hungary, Rumania and Italy all authorize 
the continued vesting and retention of such property. 

In the absence of treaty provisions, however, there may be legal obstacles 
to the continued vesting of German property, after the termination of the 
state of war, unless there are changes in our existing statutes. According to 
the terms of the Trading With the Enemy Act, many of its powers expire 
at the ‘end of the war*, a phrase which the Act defines to mean the date of 
proclaiming the exchange of ratifications of a treaty of peace, or an earlier 
date fixed by Presidential proclamation. There is some doubt that the 
vesting powers of the Trading With the Enemy Act can be exercised after 
the termination of the state of war, unless expressly provided for in new 
legislation. 

This doubt should be eliminated, and it should be made clear that the 
Congress intends the vesting of German property for the purpose of paying 
war claims to continue. 
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In these circumstances, I believe that the best method for terminating 
the state of war with Germany would be by the enactment of appropriate 
legislation in advance of the issuance of a Presidential proclamation. 

Such action will give the German people a new demonstration of our 
desire to help bring them back to membership among the nations of the 
free world. It will represent another and logical step on the road which 
leads toward the eventual restoration of German independence. 

I will appreciate it if you will lay this matter before the Congress for its 
consideration. For the convenience of the Congress, I am attaching a draft 
of a joint resolution that would be appropriate to achieve these objectives. 

Draft Resolution 

To terminate the state of war between the United States and the 
Government of Germany. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States in 
Congress Assembled^ That the state of war declared to exist between the 
United States and the Government of Germany by the Joint Resolution of 
Congress approved December ii, 1941, shall be terminated and such 
termination shall take effect on such date as the President shall by pro¬ 
clamation designate: 

Providedy however, that notwithstanding this resolution and such pro¬ 
clamation by the President, any property or interest which prior tojanuary 

^ 947 » 'vas subject to vesting or seizure under the provisions of the Trading 
With the Enemy Act of October 6, 1917 (40 Stat. 411), as amended, or 
which has heretofore been vested or seized under that Act, including 
accruals to or proceeds of any such property or interest, shall continue to be 
subject to the provisions of that Act in the same manner and to the same 
extent as if this resolution had not been adopted and such proclamation 
had not been issued. Nothing herein and nothing in such proclamation 
shall alter the status, as it existed immediately prior hereto, under that 
Act, of Germany or of any person with respect to any such property or 
interest. 

(viii) Communiq,u6 issued at the end of the Three-Power talks in 

Washington, 14 September 1951* 

The Foreign Ministers of France, the United Kingdom and the United 
States have held meetings in Washington from September 10 through 
September 14. The three Foreign Ministers have met frequently in the 
last few years primarily because of the special and explicit responsibilities 
of their Governments in regard to Germany and Austria. The meetings 
equally offer a convenient opportunity for the three Ministers to exchange 

^ Dipartmmt of SUxU BulUiin^ 24 September I95t, p. 4Q6, 
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views on world developments and informally to review problems of mutual 
concern to their three countries. 

The Foreign Ministers have noted with satisfaction the results already 
achieved by their three countries, together with other free nations of the 
world, in order to insure their common security and to safeguard the peace. 
They again recorded the fundamental unity of the policies of their three 
governments in regard to the many and acute problems facing them today. 

The Foreign Ministers have reviewed the relationship of their countries 
to the German Federal Republic, and have agreed on instructions to the 
Allied High Commission for negotiation of mutually acceptable agree¬ 
ments with the Federal Government, the effect of which will be to trans¬ 
form that relationship completely. 

As a result of the agreement reached by the three Foreign Ministers in 
Brussels last December, the High Commission has already explored with 
the Federal Government the way to establish relations between the three 
Powers and the Federal Republic on as broad a contractual basis as 
possible, in the light of German participation in Western Defense. The 
Foreign Ministers have now instructed the High Commission to proceed to 
negotiations with the Federal Government which will, it is hoped, culmin¬ 
ate in early agreements between the four Governments to enter into effect 
together with the agreement for German participation in Western Defense 
through the proposed European Defense Community, whose forces would 
form part of the joint defense forces under the North Atlantic Supreme 
Command. 

The Foreign Ministers have agreed on certain general principles to 
guide the High Commission in its negotiations with the Federal Govern¬ 
ment. As stated in the Tripartite Declaration issued today the guiding 
principle of their policy continues to be the integration of the Federal 
Republic on a basis of equality within a European community itself 
included in a developing Atlantic Community. Such integration would 
thus be inconsistent with the retention in future of an occupation status 
or of the power to interfere in the Federal Republic’s domestic affairs. 

The Ministers believe that the agreements now to be reached with the 
Federal Go\ ernmrnt should provide the basis for its relationship to their 
countries until a peace settlement with a unified Germany becomes 
possible. The d i .ion of Germany, however, prevents the conclusion of 
such a settlement at this time. This division and the security problem 
confronting the Federal Republic obliges the Allies to retain, in the 
common interest, certain special rights but only in relation to the station¬ 
ing of armed forces in Germany and the protection of the security of those 
forces, as well as to questions affecting Berlin and Germany as a whole, 
including the eventual peace settlement and the peaceful reunification of 
Germany. 
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The High Commission will proceed to negotiations with the Federal 
Government as rapidly as possible. The Ministers hope to be able to 
consider at an early meeting final drafts both of the agreements to be 
reached by the three Powers and the Federal Republic and of the agree¬ 
ment for the establishment of a European Defense Community including 
Germany. 

The three Foreign Ministers were unanimous in stating that in the view 
of their Governments there is no justification for any further delay in the 
conclusion of a treaty for the re-establishment of a free and independent 
Austria. This has been the constant aim since the conclusion of hostili¬ 
ties. They will not desist in their efforts to bring the Soviet Government 
to the same view and to that end they have decided to make a new and 
resolute effort in the meetings of the Austrian Treaty Deputies to fulfill 
the long over-due pledge to the Austrian people. 

The Italian Government has pointed out the contradiction between some 
provisions of the Italian peace treaty and the present Italian position in 
the family of free nations. The Ministers studied sympathetically this 
question which will be the subject of further conversations between the 
Governments.’ 

Note was taken of the necessity further to examine in collaboration with 
the other members of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization the most 
effective use of their combined resources taking full account of the social 
and economic as well as of the military needs of their peoples. 

While recognizing the gravity of the world situation, especially in the 
face of the continued defiance of the United Nations by the forces of 
aggression in Korea, the Ministers nevertheless found solid grounds for 
confidence in the growing strength and unity of the free world. 

The three Ministers on behalf of their Governments and peoples restate 
their fidelity to the principle contained in the United Nations Charter that 
international differences must be resolved by peaceful processes and not 
by force or threat of force. They therefore express the hope that the forth¬ 
coming meeting of the General Assembly of the United Nations in Paris 
will afford a real opportunity for contacts and exchanges of views which 
the three Foreign Ministers are, for their part, prepared fully to use. 

(ix) Declaration issued dy the United States, British and French 
Foreign Ministers af-per their meetings at Washington, 14 September 

1951^ 

The three Foreign Ministers declare that their Governments aim at 
the inclusion of a democratic Germany, on a basis of equality in a Conti¬ 
nental European Community, which itself will form a part of a constantly 
developing Atlantic Community. 

* See also alx»vc, pp. 7^-97. * Department of State Bulletin, 24 Scplcmbcr 1951, p. 485. 
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The three Ministers recognize that the initiative taken by the French 
Government concerning the creation of a European Coal and Steel Com¬ 
munity and a European defense community is a major step towards 
European unity. They welcome the Schuman Plan as a means of strength¬ 
ening the economy of Western Europe and look forward to its early 
realization. They also welcome the Paris Plan as a very important con¬ 
tribution to the effective Defense of Europe, including Germany. 

The participation of Germany in the common defense should naturally 
be attended by the replacement of the present Occupation Statute by a 
new relationship between the three Governments and the German Federal 
Republic. 

The Government of the United Kingdom desires to establish the closest 
possible association with the European continental community at all stages 
in its development. 

The three Ministers reaffirm that this policy, which will be undertaken 
in concert with the other free nations, is directed to the establishment and 
the maintenance of a durable peace founded on justice and law. Their 
aim is to reinforce the security and the prosperity of Europe without chang¬ 
ing in any way the purely defensive character of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. They reaffirm their determination that in no circumstances 
shall the above arrangements be made use of in furtherance of any 
aggressive action. 

(x) Extract from a speech by the British Prime Minister, Mr. Win¬ 
ston Churchill, on the Government’s Policy, Guildhall, London, 

9 November 1951 ‘ 

What is the world scene as presented to us today? Mighty forces, armed 
with fearful weapons, are baying at each other across a gulf which, I have 
the feeling tonight, neither wishes and both fear to cross, but into which 
they may tumble and drag each other to their common ruin. 

On the one side stand all the armies and air forces of Soviet Russia and 
all their Communist satellites, agents, and devotees in so many countries. 
On the other are what are called ‘the western democracies’, with their far 
superior resources, at present only partly organized, gathering themselves 
together around the United States with its possession of the mastery of the 
atomic bomb. 

Now there is no doubt on which side we stand. Britain and the Com¬ 
monwealth and Empire, still centring upon our island, are woven by 
ever-growing ties of strength and comprehension of common need and 
self-preservation to the great republic across the Atlantic Ocean. The 
sacrifices and exertions which the United States is making to deter, and if 


* The Times, lo November 1951. 
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possible prevent. Communist aggression from making further inroads upon 
the free world are the main foundation of peace. 

A tithe of the efforts now being made by America would have pre¬ 
vented the second world war and would have probably led to the downfall 
of Hitler, with scarcely any blood being shed except his own. 

I feel deep gratitude towards our great American ally. They have risen 
to the leadership of the world without any other ambition but to serve its 
highest causes faithfully. 

I am anxious that Britain should also play her full part, and, gathering 
all her Commonwealth around her, present a revival of her former influ¬ 
ence and initiative among the allied Powers, and indeed among all Powers. 

It must not be forgotten that under the late Government we took 
peculiar risks in providing the principal atomic base for the United States 
in East Anglia, and that, in consequence, we placed ourselves in the very 
forefront of Soviet antagonism. We have therefore every need and every 
right to seek and receive the fullest consideration from Americans for our 
point of view, and I feel sure this will not be denied us. 

In order to regain our position we must do our utmost to re-establish as 
quickly as possible our economic and financial solvency and independence. 
We were shocked and surprised by the situation with which we were 
confronted after accepting responsibility a fortnight ago. This resulted 
partly from world causes, but also partly to the prolonged electioneering 
atmosphere in which we have dwelt for nearly two years, and especially 
for the past two months. 

We arc newcomers after six long, eventful years, but we have certainly, 
it seems to me at first sight, been left a tangled web of commitments and 
shortages, the like of which I have never seen before, and I hope and pray 
we may be granted the wisdom and the strength to cope with them 
effectively. If these conditions of furious political warfare between the two 
halves of our party-divided Britain are to continue indefinitely, and wc arc 
all to live under the shadow of a third General Election it will not be at all 
good for the main life interests of the British nation, or for her influence in 
world affairs. 

Nevertheless, whatever way things may go wc shall not fail to do our 
duty, however unpopular that may be. It is not cheers that we seek to win 
or voles wc arc playing to catch, but respect and confidence. This cannot 
come from words alone but only from action which proves itself by results. 
Results cannot be achieved by the wave of a wand. 

Time is needed for a new administration to grasp and measure the facts 
which surround us in baffling and menacing array. More time is needed 
for the remedies wc propose, and will propose, to produce their curative 
effects. 

Nothing would be easier than for this country, politically rent asunder 
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as it is, to shake and chatter itself into bankruptcy and ruin. But under 
grave pressures we have proved ourselves to be a wise and unconquerable 
people, and I am sure that we shall succeed. 

No doubt the Government will make mistakes. We shall not hesitate to 
admit them. I made many in the war, but in the end we got out of it all 
right. It is, however, always a comfort in times of crisis to feel that you are 
treading the path of duty according to the lights that are granted you. 
Then one need not fear whatever may happen. 

It was in this spirit that we all came through our worst perils 11 years 
ago; and I have a good and buoyant hope that the great mass of the nation 
will give us its ungrudging aid on all matters of truly national import. 

If this happens they may feel in two or three years’ time that they have 
not been led on wrong courses and that Britain stands erect again, calm, 
resolute, and independent, the faithful servant of peace, the valiant cham¬ 
pion of freedom, and the honoured member of a united world instrument 
for preserving both. 

(xi) Extract from a speech in the House of Commons by the Foreign 
Secretary, Mr. Anthony Eden, 19 November 1951* 

. . . The German Federal Government was set up more than two years 
ago. The aim of His Majesty’s Government is to associate Germany, if we 
can, more and more fully with the European community, and at the same 
time to transfer our special responsibilities in Germany gradually to the 
Germans themselves. The two processes must go hand in hand. The latest 
stage in this double process is the agreement that, with Germany’s entry 
into the European defence community, the existing Occupation Statute 
should be replaced by a new relationship based on equal partnership. 

Mr. Sydney Silverman (Nelson and Colne): I am very grateful to the right 
hon. Gentleman for giving way. When the right hon. Gentleman says 
Germany he is using an ambiguous term, and I was wondering if he would 
tell us exactly what he means. Is it Western Germany or all Germany, 
and is he abandoning any prospects of a unified Germany? 

Mr. Eden’. The hon. Gentleman will know certainly from my argument 
that I do not visualise abandoning any prospect of unifying Germany. 
I am coming to that, but it is quite true that I should have said in this 
respect, the Federal Government in Bonn. I thought it was fairly clear 
that what I was dealing with was the Government in Germany with whom 
we are at present in diplomatic relations. 

The existing Statute—we cannot talk of the East Germany Statute, 
because we are not responsible for that—would be replaced by new 
relationship based on equal partnership. Discussions about this are now 
going on in Bonn. They are complicated and they will take time, because 

' H.C. Deb. 5th scr. vol. 494, coll. 41-43. 
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they have to cover all aspects of the right relationship with Germany. 
They are not finished, I had hoped that they would be finished before we 
met the Chancellor in Paris on Thursday. I am afraid they will not be, 
but so far they are going quite well, better, I must confess, when I came 
to read the papers, than I had expected to find. I hope that when they 
are concluded we shall have approached a normal peacetime relationship 
with the Government of Bonn. More important still, can we not hope 
by these steps permanently to resolve—or shall we say begin to resolve— 
the traditional Franco-German conflict? No event could more certainly 
strengthen the solidarity of the whole Western world than that. 

Meanwhile—and here I come to the point mentioned by the hon. 
Member for Nelson and Colne (Mr. S. Silverman)—we have submitted to 
the Assembly of the United Nations a proposal in connection with the 
future unity of Germany, the whole of Germany. It owes its origin to a 
suggestion of Dr, Adenauer. The proposal is that an impartial, inter¬ 
national commission should be appointed to carry out a simultaneous 
investigation in the Eastern Zone, in Berlin, and in the Federal Republic, 
to establish whether the conditions make possible the holding of genuinely 
free elections by secret ballot.* 

We should welcome this if it could be agreed, because it is a practical 
first step towards a settlement of this crucial problem of the division of 
Germany. I hope that the Soviet Government, although they voted against 
the admission of this item on the Assembly’s agenda, may, nevertheless, 
still come to sec the matter in this light, and that wc shall be able to 
proceed. 

Mr. Schuman, Mr. Acheson and I have taken one further step. We 
have invited the German Federal Chancellor to meet us in Paris on 
Thursday in order that wc may review all these problems with him. In 
particular, wc shall welcome the opportunity of examining the work that 
has so far been done in the negotiations which our High Commissioners 
have been conducting in Bonn. I am also glad, and so I know is the whole 
House, that in the first week in December we shall be able to welcome 
Dr. Adenauer to London. He has played, and is playing, an important 
part in the creation of the new Germany and of the new community of 
Europe. 

(xii) Statement on West German Sovereignty issued by the three 
Western Foreign Ministers and Dr. Adenauer after their meeting 

IN Paris, 22 November 1951* 

The Foreign Ministers of France, the United Kingdom, and the United 
States met today with Dr. Adenauer. 


‘ See below, p. 279. 


* Department of State Bulletin , 3 December 1951, pp. 891-2. 
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This meeting, the first occasion on which the Chancellor and Foreign 
Minister of the German Federal Republic had jointly conferred with the 
foreign ministers of the three Western Powers, marked in itself a notable 
advance in the progressive association of the German Federal Republic 
with the West on the basis of equal partnership. All participants welcomed 
the opportunity given for a general review of a problem of mutual 
concern. 

In the course of the conversation, which dealt with the general political 
situation of the Federal Republic in connection with the present world 
situation, the four foreign ministers reviewed the progress so far made 
in the negotiations carried on in Bonn for the establishment by freely 
negotiated agreements of a new basis for the relationship between their 
countries. 

In particular they examined the draft of a general agreement between 
the four Governments which had been prepared in Bonn. This is to 
establish the main principles of their future relationship and can only enter 
into force together with the related conventions referred to below and the 
treaty establishing a European defense community. 

Certain outstanding points in the general agreement were settled and, 
subject to final confirmation by their Governments, the ministers have 
approved the draft of this agreement. It will not be signed or published at 
present, since the four Governments agree that it must be completed by a 
number of related conventions governing in more detail other important 
matters arising out of the future relationship between them. The ministers 
agreed on the need for rapid progress in the completion of all these 
related conventions. 

The general agreement will be a concisive step toward the realization 
of the common aim of the three Western Powers and the Federal Govern¬ 
ment to integrate the Federal Republic on a basis of equality in a European 
community itself included in a developing Atlantic community. 

With the coming into force of the general agreement and the related 
convention, the Occupation Statute with its powers of intervention in the 
domestic affairs of the Federal Republic will be revoked, and the Allied 
High Commission and the Offices of the Land Commissioners will be 
abolished. The three powers will retain only such special rights as cannot 
now be renounced because of the special international situation of Ger¬ 
many, and which it is in the common interest of the four states to retain. 
These rights relate to the stationing and the security of the forces in Ger¬ 
many, to Berlin and to questions concerning Germany as a whole. 

The mission of the forces stationed in Germany by the three powers will 
be the defense of the free world, of which the Federal Republic and Berlin 
form part. Their status will be settled in detail in one of the related 
conventions. Any disputes rising from the interpretation or application 
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of the general agreement or the related conventions—with the exception 
of certain special rights—will be settled by a court of arbitration. 

The Federal Republic will undertake to conduct its policy in accordance 
with the principles set forth in the Charter of the United Nations and with 
the aims defined in the Statute of the Council of Europe. 

The four ministers are agreed that an essential aim of the common 
policy of their Governments is a peace settlement for the whole of Germany 
freely negotiated between Germany and her former enemies, which should 
lay the foundation for a lasting peace. They further agreed that the final 
settlement of the boundaries of Germany await such a settlement. 

They reaffirmed their intention to strive for the establishment of German 
unity and agree on the importance of the proposals now before the General 
Assembly of the United Nations designed to ascertain whether free elec¬ 
tions can be held simultaneously in the Federal Republic, Berlin, and the 
Soviet zone of Germany.* 

The four foreign ministers consider the contractual arrangement to be 
concluded between their Governments as well as the treaties for the creation 
of an integrated European community as essential steps to the achieve¬ 
ment of their common aim: A unified Germany integrated within the 
Western European community. 

(xiii) COMMUNIQ.U^ ISSUED AFTER THE AnGLO-FrENCH TALKS IN PaRIS, 

18 December 195U 

Mr. Churchill and Mr. Eden have had a number of talks with M. 
Pleven, M. Schuman, and other French Ministers in the last two days. 
The talks have shown agreement between the two Governments on all 
problems of the present international situation, notably the Far East, the 
Middle East, and Europe. The conversations have been guided on both 
sides by the conviction that, in order to meet the dangers that face Europe, 
all steps leading to greater unity in Europe should be welcomed and 
encouraged. 

The British Ministers took the occasion to express their pleasure at the 
approval by the French Assembly of the Schuman plan. They hoped that 
the plan would soon come into effect, and reaffirmed the intention of his 
Majesty’s Government to enter into close relations with the High Authority 
as soon as it was constituted. His Majesty’s Government proposed to 
set up a permanent delegation at the scat of the Authority for this purpose. 

The British Ministers declared that his Majesty’s Government would 
resolve to maintain armed forces on the continent of Europe to fulfil their 
obligations in the common cause. His Majesty’s Government would 
welcome the conclusion of an agreement between those countries parti- 


^ See bclow^ p* d87« 


^ The Times ^ 19 December 1951. 
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cipating in the Paris conference. Both Governments are convinced that 
such an agreement offers the right method of integrating a democratic 
Germany in a purely defensive organization for European security. This 
would be a major step towards the structure of a united Europe. It would 
strengthen the defence of the North Atlantic area. 

His Majesty’s Government will associate themselves as closely as possible 
with the European defence community in all stages of its political and 
military developments. United Kingdom forces under the direction of the 
Supreme Allied Commander in Europe will be linked with those of the 
European defence community for training, supply and operations by land, 
sea, and air. They will stand together in true comradeship. 

Finally the two Governments declare once again that the only objective 
of the Atlantic community to which they are indissolubly bound is to 
maintain and organize peace. 


2. West European Union 

(i) Extract from a speech by Sir David Maxwell Fyfe to the 
Consultative Assembly of the Council of Europe, 28 November 1951* 

It is a great pleasure to be takingpartin the deliberations of the Assembly 
once again. I need hardly say that any change in my own position on 
the other side of the Channel^ means no change of feeling in regard to the 
high privilege of working with so many friends and colleagues here for the 
cause of unity in Europe which has bound us all together. I hope that 
the Assembly may care to hear a statement on the policy of His Majesty’s 
Government towards the Council of Europe. 

It would only accord with the part which our Prime Minister played in 
the inception and fostering of the movement for European unity and in the 
early meetings of the Assembly that His Majesty’s Government should be 
ready to play its part to the full in the work of the Council of Europe to-day. 
It is a special pleasure to say this in a debate which arises in part from the 
visit of our American friends, whom we welcomed so heartily. 

I am also very glad that this debate has taken place in the presence 

of some of the representatives of the British Commonwealth and Empire 

attending this Session, because they have heard reference in the debate to 

the Commonwealth as a reality. They know, and I know, that the reality 

of the Commonwealth is a spiritual attitude in which formalities play 
little part. 

* Council of Europe: Consultative Assembly, Third Session {Second Part\ Official Retort, vol. ^ 
pp. 512-14. 

* AAer the Conservative victory in the British general elections in October Sir David became 
Home Secretary and Secretary for Welsh Affain. 
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I shall not in this speech avoid problems of method, but I hope that I 
may be forgiven for saying it is on a similar spiritual basis that we desire 
to found our help and support for you to-day. 

I understand that some difficulty has been caused by the words in a 
recent declaration which I will quote: 

‘The Government of the United Kingdom desires to establish the closest 

possible association with the European continental community in all stages 

in its development/ 

Let me make two points absolutely clear. First, that does not mean the 
slightest withdrawal or standing aside from the Council of Europe. In 
all its work we desire to play our full part as an enthusiastic Member. 
Secondly, where a development arises or comes into play outside the 
Council of Europe, we wish to be associated with it, and we are always 
prepared to find a place for the Council of Europe in such association. 
Like all peoples of good will, wc are eager to encourage a growing single¬ 
ness of purpose and unity of aim among the Atlantic nations. No one 
would deliberately set limits to their efforts in co-operation. 

I should like to explain at this point, however, that when we speak of 
Atlantic union or the Atlantic community, we are not thinking in terms of 
a federation embracing the countries of the North Atlantic Treaty Organ¬ 
ization. This, in our view, is an idea which is quite unrealistic in present 
circumstances. 

The partners in the North Atlantic Alliance have entered into a very 
close association for the purposes of defence, and it is only natural that, 
with their common cultural heritage and love of freedom, they should now 
seek to cement this alliance by co-operating more actively in political, 
economic, social and other matters. By working together in this way, 
both on defence and non-dcfcncc questions, a spirit of comradeship and 
common purpose is built up among the peoples of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization countries. 

That, Mr. President, is our conception of the Atlantic community; but 
we see no conflict or incompatibility between this community and our no 
less eager wish to see the growth of unity and common action among the 
Member States of the Council of Europe. Each group contributes to and 
completes the development of the other. Only their co-existence can 
preserve a free world. It is in this spirit that we welcome all plans for closer 
European integration, and wc wish to associate ourselves at all stages with 
any new bodies that may be set up as a part of such plans. 

Having indicated our determination to associate ourselves with practical 
plans for the achievement of European integration, may I consider His 
Majesty’s Government’s position in a little more detail? 

The United Kingdom, as Mr. Churchill once said, stands at the centre 
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of three (for us) concentric circles. The first embraces all the countries of 
the Commonwealth; the second embraces the United States and Canada; 
and the third embraces Western Europe, with which we have such close 
ties, not only of friendship but of culture, of history and of interest. In 
all these areas we are determined to play our part. We have interests and 
responsibilities in all these spheres, and we have to face the problems which 
this position creates in both the economic and the defence fields. 

May I at this point say a word about federation? Many doubts would 
be laid, and much misunderstanding spared, if that word were only 
and always used in its correct meaning. To us, it means a decision to 
transfer in advance and finally certain governmental functions to a federal 
body with a consequent elaborately drawn separation of federal and state 
powers. We do not believe it is possible for a country in our position, with 
the responsibilities which I have mentioned, to take such a step. We do 
not think anyone, realist or idealist, looking at the world to-day would 
desire us to take this course. 

On the other hand, we have gathered from many debates and forthright 
speeches in this Assembly that the desire for such a formal federation 
without our presence is not widespread. 

We do not believe that this creates a deadlock. We believe that there is 
much important work for the Council to do as a whole. It must be remem¬ 
bered that it was at the request of the Assembly that the Committee of 
Ministers accepted the Recommendations on the setting up of Specialized 
Authorities and partial agreements within the framework of the Council. 

It will always be part of our policy to support the conclusion of such 
partial agreements under the aegis of the Council of Europe, and to enter 
into closer relationship ourselves. Where it is impossible for us to enter, 
we should not dream of opposing or doing anything but wish them success. 
It would be our duty, and, believe me, our pleasure, to try and find 
methods of as close association as possible and of practical co-operation 
with whatever new international forms emerge. 

The Schuman Plan is a case in point. I take as a starting-point—I 
repeat, as a starting-point—what has already been said, and part of which 
I have quoted. His Majesty’s Government recognize that the initiative 
taken by the French Government concerning the creation of a European 
defence community is a majorstep towards European unity. They welcome 
the Schuman Plan as a means of strengthening the economy of Western 
Europe and look forward to its early realization. They desire to establish 
the closest possible association with the European continental community 
at all stages in its development. 

Accordingly, Mr. President, if the Schuman Plan is ratified, His 
Majesty’s Government will set up a permanent delegation at the seat of 
the High Authority to enter into relations and to transact business with it. 
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May I say a few words about the Pleven Plan? Wc live with the shadow 
of Communism on our wall, but we know that it will not be the writing 
on the wall for European civilization. That also is an anvil which has 
worn out many hammers. 

Nevertheless, we believe that it is a condition of the free unity we want 
to serve, that everything possible should be done—by building up our 
defence forces and by making the maximum effort to adjust our economies 
to the needs of rearmament—to ensure that Western Europe is strong 
enough to discourage any aggressor and, being able to negotiate from 
strength, can thus pursue the path of closer integration in an atmosphere 
of peace and security. 

Many of our Governments are members of the North Atlantic Alliance 
and have given a solemn undertaking to work for collectiv'e security 
through the organs of the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation. 

The European Army is an integral and important part of the defence 
arrangements which wc are making under the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organisation, and it would, I think, be wrong if any of us were to say 
anything here on the subject of the European Army which might hamper 
our Governments in the negotiations which are now taking place in Rome 
and which, I understand, will probably be continued at the next session 
of the North Atlantic Council. 

Defence is a vital question, and wc must, above all, avoid anything 
which would lead to confusion and unnecessary duplication. 

I want, however, to make it clear that His Majesty’s Government warmly 
welcome the initiative of the French Government in putting forward this 
bold and imaginative project. The formation of a European Army is a 
very important contribution to the effective defence of Western Europe. 
It provides a means by which the German Federal Republic can not only 
contribute towards the common defence effort but can also be brought 
into even closer association with it. 

His Majesty’s Government hope that the discussions now in progress 
in Paris will achieve useful and practical results. If a new organization 
emerges, we shall consider how best to associate ourselves with it in a 
practical way. As a first step, Mr. President, we have strengthened our 
team of observers in Paris in order to further the work of the conference 
and to place our knowledge and experience at its disposal. 

I cannot promise you that our eventual association with the European 
defence community will amount to full and unconditional participation, 
because this, as I have said, is a matter which must, in our view, be left 
to inter-governmental discussion elsewhere. But I can assure you of our 
determination that no genuine method shall fail for lack of the thorough 
examination which one gives to the needs of trusted comrades. 


B 8ie& 


L 
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(ii) Extract from a speech by M. Paul Reynaud to the Consultative 
Assembly of the Coiwcil of Europe, 28 November 1951* 

Yesterday, some speakers said: ‘Yes, of course, we are in favour of the 
European Army but on one condition; that in the first place we draw up 
an impeccable European constitution in black and white, have it signed 
by all Governments and submitted to a referendum of all peoples. And, 
after all that, we can get back to discussing the European Army.* 

We, too, should like it to be possible to have a European constitution in 
black and white, like the United States Constitution. But those who have 
followed our debates during the last two years and three months, know 
that this idea is utterly unreal, that not for a moment is there any question 
of being able to achieve it at the present time. So much so that, in my 
opinion, instead of stipulating an impossible condition, it would be better 
to say outright: ‘I do not want a European Army.’ 

But, it is added, your European Army would not be under the aegis of a 
European political authority. This is an error. In order to convince you, 
I would merely ask you to refer to what happened in August, 1950. There 
were two motions before the Assembly; one from Mr. Winston Churchill, 
and the other signed by several French Representatives, including myself. 

Mr. Churchill’s motion did not include any political authority. We 
pointed out to him that it was inconceivable to have a unified European 
Army, for which he was pleading and which, he said, must be created 
immediately, if there were no political authority over it. Those of you who 
belonged to the Assembly a year and three months ago, will remember 
that there was then a meeting between Mr. Churchill and his friends, on 
the one hand, and the proposers of the French motion on the other. Mr. 
Churchill recognized with his usual honesty that, indeed, the European 
Army for which he was pleading so energetically, was inconceivable with¬ 
out a political authority. He then agreed that after the words ‘The 
Assembly calls for the immediate creation of a unified European Army’— 
which are his own—the words ‘under the authority of a European Minister 
of Defence subject to proper European democratic control’ should be 
added.^ The objection raised yesterday that there would be no European 
Authority over the European Army is therefore not valid. 

In the French Government’s plan this head of the European Army is 
called a High Commissioner. High Commissioner or European Minister 
of Defence, to use Mr. Churchill’s phrase—let us not quibble about words; 
there is no difference. 

In order to establish this ‘European democratic control’ the French 

* Council of Europe; Consultative Assembly, Third Session (Second Part), Official Report, vol. 3, 
pp. 518-19. 

* For the text of the resolution as adopted see Documents (R.I.I.A.) for 1949-50, p. 331. 
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Government proposed in the Pleven plan that Representatives of countries 
which would give their support to the European Army should be selected 
from among you and that you should exercise this control. This plan 
contemplates the setting up alongside the head of the European Army,— 
the civilian head, the High Commissioner,—of a Committee of Ministers 
whose favourable opinion would have to be obtained by this or that 
majority varying with the gravity of the case. It is therefore incorrect to 
say that the idea of the European Army must be rejected because there is 
no supranational European civilian Authority. 

If no agreement were reached between the Governments, or if the Parlia¬ 
ments were to refuse to ratify the treaty establishing a European Army, 
what would happen? I shall tell you. First the United States might go to 
the point of re-arming Germany. In that case, the German Government 
would have supreme control of an independent army, with the High 
Command which I have just mentioned; and this, I am very much afraid, 
would, perhaps in the none too distant future, endanger the young and 
still insecure German democracy and make the unification of Europe 
impossible. Rest assured at any rate that if this solution is adopted, the 
German Generals would have quite a large say with our allies across the 
Atlantic. 

Secondly, Germany might refuse to re-arm. In that case General 
Eisenhower would find that Europe’s quarrels prevented him from ful¬ 
filling his task and he would draw the appropriate conclusion. He would 
certainly not be blamed by the Senators and Representatives from the 
United States Congress who sat in this Hall last week. And the Soviets 
would be able to resume and complete their march to the Atlantic. It 
would be of no avail then to shed bitter tears. 

I think that we must urge our British friends not to repudiate the motion 
of their great leader. We have just heard Sir David Maxwell Fyfc, whose 
great courtesy and talent we have been again privileged to admire. 

I should surprise him very much—for frankness is essential between the 
friends—if I did not tell him that he had greatly disappointed me when he 
said—‘We shall consider how best to associate ourselves with it—the 
European Army—in a practical way.* That is a direct repudiation of the 
stirring motion as worded by the present leader of the British Government 
and adopted at his request in this Assembly by a large majority. 

I believe that the only way to build a united Europe rapidly is to 
establish a European Army. If you have a European Army, with a 
European Authority and all that is implied in the organisation of an Army, 
particularly in relation to transport, you will create a united Europe. AH 
the more so, since the Supreme Commander of all the Armies, including 
the European Army, whose views are known to you and who is an Ameri¬ 
can, is one of the greatest Europeans. 
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But if you are content with the Schuman Plan, concerning which I 
understood Sir David Maxwell Fyfe to say that his Government’s attitude 
was in no way different from that of the previous Government, that it 
would associate itself with the plan in friendly sympathy, and certainly— 
on this point we all agree—in all good faith, shall we on that account be 
moving towards the unification of Europe? 

In Washington the phrase ‘close association’ was used. What does this 
mean? Searching among my few remaining scraps of legal knowledge, 
I note that an association is a civil contract. But what is a political associa¬ 
tion, and when does a political association become a close association? 
How long might a political association be expected to last? I do not know 
—and I am very much afraid that nobody knows. My friend M. Teitgen 
has proposed a formula of association to which I do not object, provided, 
of course, that the question of the European Army is omitted. And I am 
going to explain why. 

Supposing the present British Government repudiates the motion voted 
by this Assembly at the request of its Prime Minister; that in the end it 
refuses to take part and is content to associate itself with the European 
Army in a practical way, do you realize. Gentlemen, what a powerful 
argument this would be for the opponents of the European Army in our 
Parliaments? For there are opponents of the European Army in our 
Parliaments. You do realize, don’t you, that it is a great, an immense 
sacrifice for a country like France whose Army has had such a glorious 
history—in victory as in defeat—to put an end to the French Army and 
erect a stone over its grave. It is an immense sacrifice! 

If the opponents of the European Army can say to our National As¬ 
sembly: Britain is inviting us to submerge the French Army in a vast 
European Army, but she is taking good care not to do the same, herself; 
in this way she is retaining a military power which will give her the right 
to speak in international conferences whilst you will be left only with the 
right to keep silent. If they can say that there will no longer be a French 
Army but there will still be a British Army, what will be the reaction of 
my colleagues? Here I wish to utter a solemn warning to our British 
friends. Britain’s refusal to take part in the European Army would, I am 
very much afraid,—I am almost certain—lead the French Parliament to 
reject the European Army, and I believe that no one here would in his 
heart of hearts dare to blame it. 

That is what our British friends must remember to-day. To-morrow will 
be too late. I think it is our duty, when we have concluded this debate, 
to recall the motion voted by this Assembly by a large majority on nth 
August, 1950, at the request of the greatest of all European statesmen, 
Winston Churchill. 
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(iii) Extracts from a speech by M. Paul-Henri Spaak to the Con¬ 
sultative Assembly of the Council of Europe on resigning the 

Presidency of the Assembly, ii December 1951* 

Ladies and Gentlemen, from the Presidential Chair occupied by me 
until yesterday, I noticed things which often made me very sad. I have 
been continually surprised at the amount of talent expended in this 
Assembly in explaining why something should not be done. To-day 
everyone has his own good reasons why he should not make any move. 
Some Germans will not support a united Europe until the whole of Ger¬ 
many is united. Some Belgians will do so only if the United Kingdom 
joins in. Some Frenchmen are against a unification of Europe if it entails 
their being left to negotiate direct with the Germans. The British will not 
form part of a united Europe so long as they have not found a solution 
acceptable both to themselves and the Commonwealth. Our Scandi¬ 
navian friends look on at all this in a somewhat disillusioned and dis¬ 
interested manner, or so it appears. 

I am quite convinced that if a quarter of the energy expended in this 
Assembly in saying ‘no’ were devoted to saying ‘yes’ to something positive 
when it is forthcoming, we should not find ourselves in the position we are 
to-day. 

During this last Session I also found out something else of a more serious 
and distressing nature. Ladies and Gentlemen, I do not wish to hurt 
anyone’s feelings, and I should like to use most parliamentary language, 
but I have come to the firm conclusion that in this Assembly there are not 
more than sixty Representatives who really believe in the need for a 
united Europe. Of course, everyone proclaims that he is a good European, 
and only yesterday Mr, Gordon Walker, with a certain amount of vexation, 
again said so, in reply to a speech by M. Paul Reynaud. Let me, however, 
at once say to him: ‘I am convinced of your complete sincerity, my friend, 
but what I am equally convinced of is that when you say “I am a good 
European”, you, evidently, do not mean the same thing as I do when I 
say it. We just look at things in quite different ways. If it were not some¬ 
what presumptuous on my part to do so, I should even say that our present 
respective points of view in looking at history are not the same.’ 

It is my impression—I may be exaggerating slightly, but not very 
much—that a number of our colleagues are wondering whether what we 
are doing serves any very useful purpose. And I, personally, wonder 
whether they do not really think: ‘is it of any great interest ?’ 

Now there, you see, is just where our points of view completely differ. 
Whereas some of us are scarcely concerned at all whether the work done 

‘ Council of Europe: Consultative Assembly, Third Session (Second Part), Official Report, vol. 4, 
pp. J108-12. 
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here is necessary or useful, others among us consider what we set about 
doing as something vital and urgently necessary. 

I admire those who can remain calm in the face of the present state of 
Europe. One could be terribly blunt about that if we were not obliged 
to be so parliamentary. Nevertheless, just cast your minds back for a 
moment over recent years and ask yourselves what Europe was like only 
a matter of fifty years ago. I do not ask you to go back to the days of its 
former splendour. How can those who, whether they come from Rome, 
Athens, Paris or London, remember what their countries were like and 
what their capitals stood for in the world and compare it with the state 
we are all in to-day, possibly remain so calm and collected in the face of 
events? 

The Europe we are speaking of here is a Europe which we have, in the 
first place, allowed to be rent asunder. Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
the Balkan States and Eastern Germany no longer exist. The Europe we 
are discussing here is a Europe against which both Asia and Africa are 
to-day in revolt, and the greatest and most powerful among us, even to-day, 
is being defied in Iran and Egypt. The Europe we are speaking of to-day 
is one that for five years has been living in fear of the Russians and on the 
charity of the Americans. 

In the face of all this we remain impassive, as if history were standing 
still and as if we had decades at our disposal quietly to change our whole 
outlook, do away with customs barriers, abandon selfish nationalistic 
view-points, as if we had all Eternity before us. 

There, Ladies and Gentlemen, you have the substance of the conflicting 
views obtaining in this Assembly. We believe that, if we wish to save this 
old Continent of ours, including Great Britain as well as the other countries, 
it is absolutely essential that we should set about creating a united Europe. 
Many of you give us the impression that you arc not giving any thought to 
this matter. Mr. Gordon Walker has stated: T am a good European and 
I assure you that I wish to cooperate with you.* But what has he repeatedly 
told us during this past fortnight? He has said this: ‘Well, let us go to work 
together, let us support Governmental agreements and let us try to increase 
their number and make them better!’ 

Now that may be one way of achieving a united Europe, although I do 
not myself very clearly see what it means. Do you, however, really believe 
that in order to support Governmental agreements it was necessary to build 
this House of Europe and convene twice a year two hundred European 
Members of Parliament? Do you not think that our respective Govern¬ 
ments are quite capable of looking after governmental agreements without 
our help? When you speak of the most interesting governmental agree¬ 
ments which have been concluded in recent years, you mention O.E.E.C. 
and E.P.U., in which our Assembly had no part whatsoever. 
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If, in effect, this is going to represent all the cooperation to be expected 
from some people towards establishing a united Europe, then, quite 
frankly, I feci it would be better to do away with all this machinery than 
to lull people into believing that something important is being accom¬ 
plished—all those people who, when after each Session they take stock of 
the progress we have made in our work, are bound to become more and 
more disillusioned. 

During this past fortnight we have let slip every opportunity afforded 
to us. In the first place, we have failed to profit in a courageous manner 
from the frank and categorical statements made to us by all the British 
delegates. Of course, we must again point out to them—and I apologise 

for doing so_that we came here with a certain amount of hope. We 

thought that the political change which had taken place in Britain would 
provide us with a new opportunity of closer cooperation. We anxiously 
awaited what the Conservative Government representatives were going 
to tell us, and wc also impatiently awaited what the Labour representa¬ 
tives, who had now become the Opposition, were going to confide to us. 

You have never been—and I say this to your credit—more categorical 
and definite in your statements, in telling us that, while fully appreciating 
what a united Europe meant to us, you would never follow us along this 
road or along these lines! 

I say this not without a certain amount of disappointment and bitter¬ 
ness, but in no way in a vindictive spirit. Those statements that wc were 
waiting for on which wc had counted and in which wc had placed some of 
our hopes did not come to pass; we ought then to have been courageous 
enough to face up to the blunt fact confronting us. 

Gentlemen beware. We Continental Europeans have said a number of 
times that wc did not understand everything the British told us about the 
Commonwealth and its dilficultics, but sometimes—and here let me speak 
to you quite frankly—wc had the feeling that these difficulties which you 
explained to us badly and invoked unceasingly constituted some kind of 
pretext rather than any valid reason. Wc had the feeling that wc could 
not reckon on your cooperation on account of the Commonwealth. But 
be very careful I Some time hence, public opinion will say that Continental 
Europeans arc using the absence of Britain as an excuse not to create a 
United Europe. Wc shall then lose, in the eyes of those who had placed 
so much hope in the European idea and of those whose only hope it perhaps 
is at the present time, our entire good name and forfeit all the confidence 

they may have had in us. 

From the very beginning of this session my mind was made up and my 
attitude clear and unequivocal. I do not say: establish a united Europe, 
taking your line from Britain—since wc should not really be establishing a 
united Europe by basing ourselves at the present time on a Conscr\'ativc 
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or a Labour Britain; on the contrary, we should be giving up the idea— 
but I do say that we should courageously face up to the facts as they are 
and take a risk. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I shall not go as far as to say that none is more 
conscious than I of the risks we are running at the present time in trying 
to establish a united continental Europe. Why 'none more than I?’ I 
assume that all who are desirous of setting up a united continental Europe 
are fully cognisant of the risks of such a policy. But what policy of any 
importance does not include some kind of risk? Our whole life is nothing 
but a constant process of choosing between one risk and another, and those 
who have never risked anything in their lives or in their policy have never 
achieved anything outstanding. 

Instead of taking up a courageous attitude in the face of the new British 
position, we have tried to find formulas expressing unanimity, which are 
merely formulas testifying to our weakness. During the past few days further 
misunderstandings have arisen concerning serious problems, which have 
enabled some members to imagine that the British ‘no’ was not entirely 
unqualified and that by waiting a little longer and remaining inactive and 
passive we might eventually sec them join us. 

And then yesterday we let slip the opportunity of our lives, the oppor¬ 
tunity of the life of our European Assembly. Yesterday’s Sitting was indeed 
an historic one, and what makes me so sad is that it was only historic up 
to the time the Ministers ceased speaking. When it was our turn to speak 
I saw nothing more whatsoever that bore an historic stamp. 

We saw Ministers who came to address us and who for the first time 
came not only to explain their policy but to seek our support and encour¬ 
agement. It was indeed an historic event for four Ministers of four European 
countries to come here and tell us: ‘we are in favour of a united Europe 
and are prepared to try to achieve it because we arc impelled towards it 
by a number of facts, on which I shall not dwell, by a kind of fatality and 
logic of history. We arc prepared to fight, if need be, to establish a political 
authority in the sphere of defence and foreign affairs.’ We are fully 
conscious of the stirring nature of their speeches. What they came to tell 
us, in effect, was: ‘we arc up against difficulties in our respective countries 
and we have to overcome obstacles and break down all manner of old 
prejudices and ancient traditions. What we ask is that you, the Repre¬ 
sentatives of Europe, should give us a message to assist and strengthen us 
in our task.’ 

And what was our reply? We gave none at all! We drew up and adopted 
a Motion whose Rapporteur, in order to re-assure certain members of the 
Assembly and achieve a miserable majority, did not even dare to state 
that it aimed at creating a real international political authority. He 
allowed doubt to continue to subsist and even so, despite this, a large 
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number of Representatives voted against the Motion. We referred the 
four Ministers who had come here to ask us to help them back to a Com¬ 
mittee of Ministers whose decisions have to be unanimous; we therefore 
know that it will not be able to assist them. 

What should we have done? At that historic moment we ought to have 
gone beyond the Committee of Ministers of the Council of Europe, and, 
addressing ourselves to the four Ministers or to the six countries which are 
prepared to found a European Coal and Steel Community, have told them: 
‘we are now going to set to work without delay to explain to you how we 
suggest that this European Community should be operated.’ 

We were unable to do this since we knew that if we took up that attitude, 
not a single motion would have obtained a two-thirds majority. We were 
again obliged to adopt another of those compromises which under present 
circumstances are of no interest at all. 

I wonder whether you realise how—if I may say so—ridiculous it is to 
ask the Committee of Ministers, comprising twelve Ministers with whom 
we arc familiar and whose views we know, to organise conferences for the 
purpose of setting up international political Authorities, whereas almost 
half of those Ministers have already stated quite formally that they arc not 
in favour of this, and when it is borne in mind that each of them possesses, 
within the Committee of Ministers, a right of veto. If that is all we are 
capable of doing, then I truly believe that we arc at the end of our tether 
and I do not consider that I am being loo pessimistic in saying so. 

You sec, I have the impression llial we arc dying of our own discretion. 
And how much discretion there is in this Assembly! How very reasonable 
people can be! How careful they arc in their speeches! How clever they 
are at all matters of procedure and how much talent they display in 
discussing a word or a comma! Ladies and Gentlemen, it is frightful— 
your moderation is nothing short of suicidal. 

I remember one day reading in Bernard Shaw’s Joan of Arc a witticism 
I have never forgotten and which, alas! I am obliged to make use of from 
time to time. This is the occasion. Joan of Arc appears before Charles VII 
—and this is not intended to represent any historical analogy. France is 
occupied by the English, and Charles VII has taken refuge at Bourges; 
he has become the little king of Bourges, and no one trusts him any 
longer. Then Joan appears, with nothing but her faith and her hope. She 
speaks. Everybody makes fun of her, including the generals, the bishops 
and the lawyers, until a youth who is to be her companion in battle and, 
let us not forget, in victory as well, says, while everyone around her keeps 
on repeating that she is out of her mind, that she is mad: ‘we want a few 
mad people now. Sec where the sane ones have landed us!’ 

Well, from time to time one feels in this Assembly as if one would like 
to be a little mad, to cast one’s discretion and reason aside, to believe that, 
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in order to build great things in this world, a little hope, a little confidence 
and a little faith achieve more than all the discretion of formal routine 
procedure. . . . 

To-day, whether we like it or not, interest in the cause of a united Europe 
no longer lies, I am sorry to say, within this Assembly. Those who wish to 
continue along the road we have followed in the past few years now realize 
that the prospects here have become almost hopeless, that we must look 
beyond these walls and that it is again by having recourse to propaganda 
and by rousing public opinion, showing it what the real position is and 
how it can save itself if it wishes to avoid disaster, that the real solution to 
the problem will be found. 

It is because I have had this profound, and, believe me, bitter feeling 
during the past two weeks that I wished to resume my complete freedom 
and to take once more my place amongst the true protagonists of a united 
Europe in order to say to them: ‘let us make haste, for we are losing 
ground. We can no longer do to-day what we could have done a year or 
two ago, for people are beginning to make fun of us and are speaking of 
our inability to achieve anything. There is not a moment to lose if we are 
to save ourselves.’ 

(iv) Revised draft Statute of the Council of Europe, adopted by 

THE Consultative Assembly, ii December 1951* 

Preamble 

The Governments of the Kingdom of Belgium, the Kingdom of Den¬ 
mark, the French Republic, the German Federal Republic, the Kingdom of 
Greece, the Republic of Iceland, Ireland, the Italian Republic, the Grand 
Duchy of Luxembourg, the Kingdom of the Netherlands, the Kingdom of 
Norway, the Saar, the Kingdom of Sweden, the Republic of Turkey, and the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland; 

Convinced that the pursuit of peace based upon justice and international 
co-operation is vital for the preservation of human society and civilisation; 

Reaffirming their devotion to the spiritual and moral values which are 
the common heritage of their peoples and the true source of individual 
freedom, political liberty and the rule of law, principles which form the 
basis of all genuine democracy; 

Believing that, for the maintenance and further realisation of these ideals 
and in the interests of economic and social progress, there is need of a closer 
unity between all like-minded countries of Europe; 

Considering that, to respond to this need and to the expressed aspirations 

* Great Britain: Foreign Office: Report on the Proceedings of the Third Session of the Consulialioe 
Assembly of the Council of Europe^ Strasbourg sthftsth Afayy 195sy sStk PfoverTtberliith December^ 
(Cmd. 8469) (London, H.M.S.O., 1952), pp. 41-51* Additions to the Statute in force arc printed 
in italics. 
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of their peoples in this regard, it is necessary forthwith to create an organisa¬ 
tion which will bring European States into closer association; 

Recognising that an increasing number of matters of common concern have 
developed from the phase of consultation and agreement to the stage of control and 
administration through duly constituted authorities of an organised Europe; 

Have in consequence decided to set up a Council of Europe consisting 
of a Committee of representatives of Governments and an Assembly, and 
have for this purpose adopted the following Statute:— 

Chapter I.—Aim of the Council of Europe 

Article i 

(a) The aim of the Council of Europe is to achieve a closer union 
between its Members for the purpose of safeguarding and realising the 
ideals and principles which are their common heritage, facilitating their 
economic and social progress, strengthening their security and uniting their efforts 
for the consolidation of peace. 

{b) This aim shall be pursued through the organs of the Council by 
discussion of questions of common concern, and by agreements and com¬ 
mon action and Convention-making in accordance with the Statute in political^ 
economic, social, cultural, scientific, legal and administrative matters, and 
in the maintenance and further realisation of human rights and funda¬ 
mental freedoms. 

(r) Participation in the Council of Europe shall not affect the collabora¬ 
tion of its Members in the work of the United Nations and of other inter¬ 
national organisations or unions to which they arc parties. 

{d) The Council of Europe shall control and direct such organisations as shall be 
merged with the Council of Europe under the provisions of the First Protocol appended 
to this Statute. 

Chapter II.—Membership 

Article 2 

The Members of the Council of Europe arc the Parties to this Statute. 

Article 3 

Every Member of the Council of Europe must accept the principles of 
the rule of law and of the enjoyment by all persons within its jurisdiction 
of human rights and fundamental freedoms, and collaborate sincerely and 
effectively in the realisation of the aim of the Council as specified in 
Chapter I. 

Article 4 

Any European State, which is deemed to be able and willing to fulfil the 
provisions of Article 3, may, with the approval of the Assemblyy such approval to 
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be by a simple majority) be invited to become a Member of the Council of 
Europe by the Committee of Ministers. Any State so invited shall become 
a Member on the deposit on its behalf with the Secretary-General of an 
instrument of accession to the present Statute. 

Article 5 

(a) In special circumstances, a European country, which is deemed to 
be able and willing to fulfil the provisions of Article 3, may, with the approval 
of the Assembly^ such approval to be by a simple majority, be invited by the Com¬ 
mittee of Ministers to become an Associate Member of the Council of 
Europe. Any country so invited shall become an Associate Member on the 
deposit on its behalf with the Secretary-General of an instrument accepting 
the present Statute. An Associate Member shall be entitled to be repre¬ 
sented in the Assembly only. 

(b) The expression ‘Member* in this Statute includes an Associate 
Member except when used in connexion with representation on the Com¬ 
mittee of Ministers. 


Article 6 

Before issuing invitations under Articles 4 or 5 above, the Committee of 
Ministers shall, with the approval of the Assembly, such approval to be by a simple 
majority, determine the number of Representatives to the Assembly to 
which the proposed Member shall be entitled. 

Article 7 

Any Member of the Council of Europe may withdraw by formally noti¬ 
fying the Secretary-General of its intention to do so. Such withdrawal 
shall take effect at the end of the financial year in which it is notified, if the 
notification is given during the first nine months of that financial year. 
If the notification is given in the last three months of the hnancial year, 
it shall take effect at the end of the next financial year. 

Article 8 

Any Member of the Council of Europe which has seriously violated 
Article 3 may be suspended from its rights of representation and requested 
by the Committee of Ministers to withdraw under Article 7. If such 
Member does not comply with this request, the Committee may decide 
that it has ceased to be a Member of the Council as from such date as the 
Committee may determine. 


Article 9 

The Committee of Ministers may suspend the right of representation 
on the Committee and on the Assembly of a Member which has failed to 
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fulfil its financial obligation during such period as the obligation remains 
unfulfilled. 


Chapter III.—General 


Article 10 


The organs of the Council of Europe are 

(i) The Committee of Ministers; 

(ii) The Assembly; 

(iii) The Joint Committee; 

(iv) Executive agencies. 

These organs shall be served by the Secretariat-General of the Council 
of Europe. 

Article 11 


The Seat of the Council of Europe is at Strasbourg. 


Article 12 

The official languages of the Council of Europe are English and French. 
The rules of procedure of the Committee of Ministers and of the Assembly 
shall determine in what circumstances and under what conditions other 
languages may be used. 


Chapter IV.—Committee of Ministers 

Article 13 

Each Member shall be entitled to one vote in the Committee of Ministers. 
The representatives on the Committee shall be the Ministers for Foreign 
Affairs and the Minister for European Affairs referred to in Article 14. When 
ruither of these Ministers is able to be present, or in other circumstances 
where it may be desirable, an alternate may be nominated who shall, 
whenever possible, be a Member of his Government. 

Article 14 

Every Member of the Council of Europe shall nominate a Minister^ Secretary or 
Under-Secretary of State, who, without prejudice to the responsibility of the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, shall co-ordinate all matters relating to the Council of Europe. 

Article 15 

{a) On the recommendation of the Assembly, or on its own initiative, 
the Committee of Ministers shall consider the action required to further the 
aim of the Council of Europe, including the conclusion of Conventions or 
agreements and the adoption by Governments of a common policy with 
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regard to particular matters. Its conclusions shall be communicated to 
Members by the Secretary-General. 

(6) In appropriate cases, the conclusions of the Committee may take 
the form of recommendations to the Governments of Members, and the 
Committee may request the Governments of Members to inform it of the 
action taken by them with regard to such recommendations. 

Article 16 

The Committee of Ministers shall, subject to the provisions of this Statute, 
decide with binding effect all matters relating to the internal organisation 
and arrangements of the Council of Europe. For this purpose the Com¬ 
mittee of Ministers shall adopt such financial and administrative regula¬ 
tions as may be necessary. 


Article 17 

The Committee of Ministers may set up advisory and technical com¬ 
mittees or commissions for such specific purposes as it may deem desirable. 

Article 18 

The Committee of Ministers shall adopt its rules of procedure which shall 
determine amongst other things— 

(i) the quorum; 

(ii) the method of appointment and term of office of its Chairman; 

(iii) the procedure for the admission of items to its Agenda, including 
the giving of notice of proposals for resolutions; and 

(iv) the notification required for the nomination of alternates under 
Article 13. 

Article 19 

At each Session of th e Assembly the Committee of Ministers shall furnish 
the Assembly \\ith a statement of its activities, accompanied by appro¬ 
priate documentation. 

Article 20 

(a) Resolutions of the Committee of Ministers relating to the following 
important matters, namely— 

(i) Recommendations for the amendment of Articles 7, 15, 20, 22, 42 
to 46 and 57. 

(ii) Questions under Articles 21 (a) (i) and (^), and 

(iii) Approval of a Convention under Article 42 [b). 

require the unanimous vote of the Members casting a vote, and of a 
majority of the Members entitled to sit on the Committee. 
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(b) Questions arising under the rules of procedure or under the financial 
and administrative regulations may be decided by a simple majority vote 
of the Members entitled to sit on the Committee. 

(c) Resolutions of the Committee under Articles 4 and 5 require a two- 
thirds majority of all the Members entitled to sit on the Committee. 

(d) All other Resolutions of the Committee require a two-thirds majority of the 
representatives casting a vote and a majority of the Members entitled to sit on the 
Committee. 

Article 21 

(<2) Unless the Committee decides otherwise, meetings of the Committee 
of Ministers shall be held— 

(i) in private; 

(ii) at the Scat of the Council. 

(b) The Committee shall determine what information shall be published 
regarding the conclusions and the discussion of a meeting held in private. 
Notwithstanding the provisions of this paragraph each Member of the Committee of 
Ministers shall be entitled to make known his attitude in the Committee concerning 
any draft Convention transmitted to the Committee of Ministers by the Assembly. 

(f) The Committee shall meet before each Session of the Assembly and 
at such other times as it may decide. 

Chapter V.—The Assembly 

Article 22 

(a) The Assembly is the deliberative organ of the Council of Europe. 
It may deliberate upon all matters included in the aims of the Council of Europe as set 
out in this Statute. The Assembly shall determine its own Agenda. 

(b) The Assembly may pass MotionSy make Recommendationsy draft ConventionSy 
and give opinions upon any matter within its aim and scope, as defined by this Statute. 

(r) The President of the Assembly shall decide, in case of doubt, 
whether any question raised in the course of the Session is within the 
Agenda of the Assembly. 

Article 23 

The Assembly may establish Committees or Commissions to consider and report 
to it on any matter which falls within its competence under this Statute. 

Article 24 

{a) Representatives to the Assembly shall be elected by their respective Parlia¬ 
ments or according to a procedure fixed by the latter. When the Parliament is not in 
session and has not laid down the procedure to be followed in that case, each Member 
Government may make such additional appointments as are necessary. 
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(b) Each Representative must be a national of the Member whom he 
represents. 

(c) No Representative shall be deprived of his position as such during a 
Session of the Assembly without the agreement of the Assembly. 

(d) Each Representative may have a Substitute, who may in the absence 
of the Representative sit, speak and vote in his place. The provisions of 
this Article shall apply to the appointment of Substitutes. 


Article 25 


(d) Members are 

entitled to the 

number of Representatives 

given 

below:— 

Belgium 

7 

Netherlands 

# ■ • • • • 

7 

Denmark 

5 

Norway 

• • • * • • 

5 

France ... 

18 

Saar 

• • • • % « 

3 

Germany 

18 

Sweden 

• • » • « • 

6 

Greece ... 

7 

Turkey 

• • ♦ • • • 

10 

Iceland 

3 

United Kingdom 

of Great 


Ireland 

4 

Britain and 

Northern 


Italy 

18 

Ireland ... 

• • • * • • 

18 

Luxembourg ... 

3 





(^) Any modification of the provisions of paragraph (a) above shall be made by a 
two-thirds majority of the Committee of Ministers and a simple majority of the 
Assembly, 


Article 26 

The Assembly shall adopt its rules of procedure which shall determine 
inter alia — 

(i) the quorum; 

(ii) the manner of the election of the President and other officers; 

(iii) the manner in which the Agenda shall be drawn up and be com¬ 
municated to Representatives; and 

(iv) the time and manner in which the names of Representatives and 
their Substitutes shall be notified; 

(v) the manner of election and term of ojfice of the Standing Committee. 

Article 27 

(a) The Assembly shall elect a President and its Vice-Presidents, who shall 
remain in office from the beginning of the First Session in any year until the beginning 
of the First Session in the succeedingyear. 

{b) The President of the Assembly shall at the same time be the Chairman of the 
Standing Committee of the Assembly. 

(r) When the President is controlling the proceedings of the Assembly, he shall 
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not take part in the Debate and vote^ but the Substitute of the President may sity speak 
and vote in his place. 

Article 28 

The Standing Committee is the organ of the Assembly entrusted with the task of 
ensuring between Sessions the continuity of action of the Assembly. 

Article 29 

{a) The Assembly shall meet in ordinary Session twice a year, the dates 
and duration of which Sessions shall be determined by the Assembly so as 
to avoid as far as possible overlapping with parliamentary sessions of 
Members and with sessions of the General Assembly of the United Nations. 

{b) The Assembly may be convened in extraordinary Sessions upon the 
initiative either of the Committee of Ministers or of the President of the 
Assembly after agreement between them, such agreement also to deter¬ 
mine the date and place of the Sessions. 

Article 30 

Subject to the provisions of Articles 42 { d)y 46 , 5/ and 57, all Resolutions and 
Recommendations of the Assembly shall require a simple majority of the Representa¬ 
tives casting a vote. 

Article 31 

Unless the Assembly decides otherwise, its debates shall be conducted in 
public. 

Article 32 

Ordinary Sessions of the Assembly shall be held at the Seat of the 
Council unless both the Assembly and the Committee of Ministers concur 
that it should be held elsewhere. 

Chapter VI.— Consultation 

Article 33 

{a) Members shall consult with one another on matters of common concern which 
fall within the competence of the Council of Europe, should they consider them to 
be of a character to influence the achievement of the aims of the Council of Europe. 
Such consultation shall take place at each meeting of the Committee of Ministers. 

(b) (i) Any initiative taken or draft Agreement made by any Member with other 
Members and falling within the competence of the Council of Europe shall be trans¬ 
mitted to the Committee of Ministers, should the Member in question consider it to 
be of a character to influence the achievement of the aims of the Council of Europe. 

The Assembly may be asked to give an opinion within a fixed time-limit at the 
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request of the Member concerned. In such a case the Committee of Ministers shall 
transmit the text concerned to the Assembly. 

(ii) The text of any Treaty between two or more Members, whose object they shall 
deem to fall within the competence of the Council of Europe, shall be transmitted 
for opinion to the Committee of Ministers and the Assembly prior to ratification. 

The signatory States may, by common agreement, ask that the opinion of the 
Committee of Ministers or of the Assembly be formulated within a stated time-limit. 

(iii) Where the communication referred to in sub-paragraph (i) and (ii) shall not 
already have been effected, any Member not a party to such initiatives or treaties may 
request that it be transmitted to the Committee of Ministers, for information only. 

Article 34 

Every Treaty and International Agreement concluded by one or more Members 
on subjects within the competence of the Council of Europe shall be registered with 
the Secretariat-General and published under its authority. 

Article 35 

(a) The Council of Europe may consult any intergovernmental organisation, 
establish organised links with any of them, and conclude agreements defining the 
terms upon which such organisations shall be brought into relationship with the 
Council of Europe. 

Such agreements must be approved both by the Assembly and by the Committee 
of Ministers. 

(^) The Committee of Ministers and the Assembly may make suitable arrangements 
for consultation with international non-governmental organisations which deal with 
matters that are within the competence of the Council of Europe. 

Chapter VII. —Specialised Authorities 

Article 36 

The creation within the framework of the Council of Europe of institutions upon 
which the participating States confer definite powers within a clearly specified field is 
recognised as being in accordance with the spirit and purpose of this Statute, even 
if all Members are not parties thereto. Any such institution shall be called a 
Specialised Authority. 

Article 37 

The initiative for setting up any such Specialised Authority may be taken either 
by the Council of Europe or by one or more Members. 

Article 38 

(a) If under the provisions of Article 36 one or more Members initiate negotiations 
for the creation of a Specialised Authority, these negotiations shall be open to all 
Members of the Council of Europe. 
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(^) The object^ functions and general principles of any such Specialised Authority 
shall be communicated to the Committee of Ministers with the object of associating 
the Council of Europe as a whole in its establishment^ and subsequently of integrating 
within the Council of Europe its organs of administration and control. 

{c) Mo limitations shall be placed on the right of any Member not originally 
a member of such a Specialised Authority subsequently to accede thereto. 

Article 39 

Each Specialised Authority shall submit regular reports on its activities to the 
Council of Europe. 

The Council of Europe shall transmit its comments on such reports to the 
Specialised Authorities. 

Article 40 

Each Specialised Authority shall make available facilities for the exchange of 
information^ documents and statistical data with the Council of Europe. 

Article 41 

The Council of Europe shall co-ordinate the work of the Specialised Authorities 
brought into relationship with the Council of Europe^ in accordance with the fore- 
going provisions, by holding joint discussions and by submitting recommendations to 
them, as well as by forwarding recommendations to Member Governments. 

The Specialised Authority shall inform the Council of Europe of action taken in 
respect of such recommendations. 

Chapter VIII. —Convention Making 

Article 42 

(<z) A Convention of the Council of Europe shall be made when approved by the 
Committee of Ministers and the Assembly in accordance with the provisions of this 
Statute. 

{b) In the case of the Committee of Ministers, a Convention shall be approved 
only by the unanimous vote of the Members of the Committee casting a vote and of 
a majority of the Members entitled to sit on the Committee. 

(c) If the Committee, by the unanimous vote of the representatives casting a vote 
and of a majority of the representatives entitled to sit on the Committee, decides that 
abstention from participation in any proposal before it shall be permitted, that 
proposal shall be put to the Committee; it shall be considered as adopted only by the 
Representatives who then vote in favour of it and its effects shall be limited accordingly. 

{d) In the case of the Assembly a Convention shall not be approved except by 
a vote of not less than two-thirds of the Representatives casting a vote. 

{e) A draft Convention of the Council of Europe may originate in either the 
Committee of Ministers or the Assembly. 
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Article 43 

(a) A draft Convention originating in either the Assembly or the Committee of 
Ministers, and approved by either one of these two organs, shall be transmitted to 
the other, which may either approve it in accordance with the terms of the present 
Statute in its original form or with amendments, or withhold approval thereof 

(b) If such draft Convention is approved by the Committee of Ministers or the 
Assembly, in the form in which it was transmitted by the other organ, it shall 
thereupon become a Convention of the Council of Europe. 

(tf) Should the Committee of Ministers or the Assembly decide to approve the 
draft Convention in an amended form, the Convention shall be referred to the Joint 
Committee which shall draw up amendments. These amendments shall be transmitted 
to the Committee of Ministers and the Assembly for final approval. 

Article 44 

Conventions approved by the Council of Europe shall be drawn up in one original 
copy only, which shall be signed by the Chairman of the Committee of Ministers, 
by the President of the Assembly and by the Secretary-General. A duly authenticated 
copy shall be communicated by the Secretary-General to the Governments of the different 
Members. 


Article 45 

(a) All Conventiofis of the Council of Europe shall be subject to ratification. 
Nevertheless, such ratification may be deemed to have taken place by tacit consent 
after the expiry of a period of one year, provided that this procedure shall have been 
expressly provided for in the Convention concerned by the unanimous agreement of 
the Committee of Ministers. 

{b) In cases where the constitutional procedure of certain States requires that the 
ratification of a Convention be preceded by parliamentary approval, such approval 
shall be sought by the Governments within a period of six months following the 
adoption of the Convention. 


Article 46 

In the absence of provision to the contrary, a Convention of the Council of Europe 
may not be denounced unilaterally, and its repeal may take place only with the 
consent of a two-thirds majority of the Assembly and of the Committee of Ministers. 


Chapter IX.— The Joint Committee 

Article 47 

The Joint Committee is the organ of co-ordination of the Council of Europe. 
Without prejudice to the respective rights of the Committee of Ministers or of the 
Assembly, the functions of the Joint Committee shall be, in particular :— 
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(i) To examine the problems which are common to the Committee of Ministers 
and to the Assembly; 

(ii) To draw the attention of those two organs to those questions which appear to 
be of particular interest to the Council of Europe; 

(iii) To make proposals for the draft Agenda of the Sessions of the Committee of 
Ministers and of the Assembly; 

(iv) To examine and promote means of giving practical effects to the Recommenda¬ 
tions adopted by one or other of those two organs; 

(v) To draw up amendments to draft Conventions in accordance with the provisions 

of Article 43 of the Statute. 

Article 48 

(<2) The Joint Committee shall be composed of fourteen members, seven of whom 
shall be appointed by the Committee of Ministers, and seven of whom shall be 
appointed by the Standing Committee of the Assembly. 

{b) The Secretary-General shall be entitled to attend the meetings of the Joint 
Committee in an advisory capacity. 

Article 49 

{a) The conclusions of the Joint Committee shall be reached without voting. 

{b) The Joint Committee shall adopt its Rules of Procedure which shall, in par¬ 
ticular, fix the quorum, the method of nominating its Chairman and the conditions in 
which it shall be convened. 

Chapter X.—Executive Agencies 

Article 50 

{a) High Commissioners may assume responsibility for the following executive 
tasks :— 

(i) Those entrusted to the Council of Europe under the provisions of the present 
Statute and, particularly, of the First Protocol thereto; 

(ii) Those which may be entrusted to the Council of Europe under the provisions 
of future Conventions. 

(b) Furthermore, particular powers and functions may be vested in High Com¬ 
missioners under Conventions concluded between two or more Members of the Council 
of Europe. The decisions taken in accordance with such Conventions shall be binding 
only upon such Members as are party to the said Conventions. 

Article 51 

{a) The High Commissioners shall be appointed by the Committee of Ministers. 

{b) In the event of the powers they are required to exercise being confined solely 
to those specified in paragraph (A) of Article 50, their appointment shall be effected 
by the Committee of Ministers in the following manner :— 
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(i) The Ministers representing the States party to the Convention's) defining the 
functions and powers of the High Commissioner in question shall have the 
right to vote. 

(ii) The Ministers representing the States not party to the Convention(s) shall 
attend in an advisory capacity. 

(c) The High Commissioners shall be individually responsible to the Committee of 
Ministers. The nature of their responsibility shall be contingent upon the conditions 
fixed for their appointment. 

(d) The High Commissioners shall report upon their activities to the Assembly at 
each of the latteis sessions. 

Should their report give rise to a Debate^ all the representatives may participate 
in the Debate. 

Should their report give rise to the voting of a Resolution or Recommendation, 
and should this Resolution or Recommendation relate to the exercise of the functions 
specified in paragraph {b) of Article 50, only the representatives of the States party 
to the Conventions defining these functions shall be entitled to vote. 


Chapter XI. —The Secretariat 

Article 52 

(a) The Secretariat shall consist of a Secretary-General, and such Deputy 
Secretaries-General and other staff as may be required. 

(^) The Secretary-General and Deputy Secretaries-General shall be appointed 
by the Assembly on the recommendation of the Committee of Ministers. 

(c) The remaining staff of the Secretariat shall be appointed by the 
Secretary-General, in accordance with the administrative regulations. 

{d) No member of the Secretariat shall hold any salaried office from any 
Government or be a member of the Assembly or of any national legislature 
or engage in any occupation incompatible with his duties. 

((f) Every member of the staff of the Secretariat shall make a solemn 
declaration affirming his duty to the Council of Europe and that he will 
perform his duties conscientiously, uninfluenced by any national consider¬ 
ations, and that he will not seek or receive instructions in connexion with 
the performance of his duties from any Government or any authority 
external to the Council and will refrain from any action which might reflect 
on his position as a European civil servant responsible only to the Council. 
In the case of the Secretary-General and the Deputy Secretaries-General 
this declaration shall be made before the Committee of Ministers and the 
Assembly, and in the case of all other members of the staff, before the 
Secretary-General. 

{/) Every Member shall respect the exclusively supra-national character 
of the responsibilities of the Secretary-General and the staff of the 
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Secretariat, and not seek to influence them in the discharge of their 
responsibilities. 

Article 53 

{a) The Secretariat shall be located at the Seat of the Council. 

(^) The Secretary-General is responsible to the Committee of Ministers 
and to the Assembly for the work of the Secretariat. He shall provide both 
bodies with such Secretariat and other assistance as they may require. 

Chapter XII. —Finance 
Article 54 

(a) The expenses of the Committee of Ministers^ the Assembly, the Committees and 
Sub-Committees of both bodies, the Standing Committee, the Joint Committee, such 
Executive Agencies as may be set up under the Statute, the Secretariat-General, 
and all other common expenses, shall be shared between all Members in 
such proportion as shall be determined by the Committee of Ministers on 
the basis of the population of Members. 

(b) The Assembly shall have a special Budget which shall be submitted annually 
by the President of the Assembly to the Committee of Ministers. In case of any 
disagreement, the matter shall be laid before the Joint Committee. The Committee 
of Ministers shall be responsible for taking the final decision. 

(f) The Secretary-General shall, after obtaining the opinion of the Joint Com¬ 
mittee, submit each year the general Budget of the Council of Europe, including all 
other expenditure for approval by the Committee of Ministers, in accordance with the 
conditions laid down in the Financial Regulations. 

Article 55 

(a) The Secretary-General shall each year notify the Government of each 
Member of the amount of its contribution. Each Member shall pay to the 
Secretary-General the amount of its contribution, which shall be deemed 
to be due on the dale of its notification, not later than six months after 

that date. 

[b) The .Secretary-General shall be responsible for defraying the expenses of the 
Council of Europe, as enumerated in Article 59 (a) of this Statute. 

Chapter XIII. —Privileges and Immunities 

Article 56 

The Council of Europe, members of the Committee of Ministers and 
Representatives to the Assembly, and members of the Secretariat-General 
shall enjoy in the territories of Members such privileges and immunities 
as are necessary for the fulfilment of their functions. These immunities 
shall include immunity for all Representatives to the Assembly from arrest 
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and all legal proceedings in the territories of all Members in respect of 
words spoken and votes cast in the Debates of the Assembly or its Com¬ 
mittees. 


Chapter XIV.—Amendments 

Article 57 

(fl) Proposals for the amendment of this Statute may be made in the 
Committee of Ministers or in the Assembly. 

(b) Subject to the provisions of Articles 20 and 25, such amendments shall require, 
both in the Committee of Ministers and in the Assembly, a two-thirds majority of the 
representatives entitled to sit in the Committee and in the Assembly respectively. 

(r) The Committee of Ministers shall cause to be embodied in a Protocol 
those amendments which have fulfilled the provisions of paragraph {b) of this 
Article. 

{d) An amending Protocol shall come into force when it has been signed 
and ratified on behalf of two-thirds of the Members. 

{e) Notwithstanding the provisions of the preceding paragraph of this Article — 

(i) No amendment to Articles 7, 20, 21, 22 ant/42-46 shall be considered until 
the expiry of the second Ordinary Session of the Assembly following the 
entry into force of this Statute; 

(ii) Amendments to Articles 23-32, 47-49, 54 and 55 which have been 
approved by the Committee of Ministers and by the Assembly in 
accordance with the provisions of paragraph {b) of this Article shall come 
into force on the date of the certificate of the Secretary-General, 
transmitted to the Governments of Members, certifying that they 
have been so approved. 

FIRST PROTOCOL RELATING TO THE FUSION OF CERTAIN 

EUROPEAN ORGANISATIONS WITH THE COUNCIL OF 

EUROPE 

Article i 

The Members of the Council of Europe signatory to the Convention 
for European Economic Co-operation' undertake to enter into negotiations 
with the other signatory States in order to draw up provisions whereby 
the organisations created by virtue of the said Convention shall be merged 
with the Council of Europe. 


Article 2 

The Members of the Council of Europe signatory to the Brussels Treaty 
undertake to take the necessary measures, in agreement with the other 

* Documents (R.M.A.) for 1947-8, pp. 178-94. 
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Members, whereby the social and cultural organisations created under 
the Brussels Treaty shall be merged with the Council of Europe. 

Article 3 

The Members of the Council of Europe who are parties to the European 
Customs Union Study Group undertake to take the necessary measures, 
in agreement with the other Members, whereby the said Study Group shall 
be merged with the Council of Europe. 

SECOND PROTOCOL RELATING TO SPECIALISED 

AUTHORITIES 

Article i 

In cases where the organs of a Specialised Authority include an 
Assembly, the Council of Europe should recommend— 

(a) that the members of such Assemblies be selected wherever possible 
from Representatives to the Council of Europe; and 

(b) that such Assemblies shall hold their meetings at the Seat of the 
Council of Europe. 


Article 2 

The Secretariat-General may be called upon to provide the adminis¬ 
trative staff of the Specialised Authorities. 

3. Economic Co-operation: Raw Materials and the Schuman Plan 

(i) The Control op Strategic Materials 

(a) Statement by the Governments of Francey the United Kingdom and the U.S.A. 
on proposed measures of co-operation for controlling strategic materials^ 12 January 

^ 93 ^' 

In recent weeks representatives of the Governments of the United States, 
the United Kingdom, and France have given consideration to ways and 
means of bringing about cooperation among the countries of the free world 
to increase the production and availability of materials in short supply 
and to assure their most effective use. 

Work in the field of materials has been going forward for several months 
in the Organization for European Economic Cooperation (OEEC) and, 
more recently, in the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) and 
the Organization of American States (OAS). The OEEC in particular 
has made valuable studies of the growing problems of scarce materials 

* Departrrunt o/StaU Bulletin , 22 January 1951, pp. 149-50. 
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and has recommended the calling of appropriate international confer¬ 
ences to deal with them. 

The events of the last few weeks have made these problems of even 
greater urgency. They have also made it clear that commodity problems 
cannot be dealt \vith on a regional basis but must take account of the needs 
and interests of the whole of the free world. Continuing international 
machinery is needed through which all of the interested governments of 
the free world, whether or not they are members of the OEEC, NATO, or 
OAS organizations, can cooperate in the solution of commodity shortages 
which are world-wide in scope and effect. 

Accordingly, the three Governments have agreed that proposals should 
be made to other interested governments for the creation of a number of 
standing international commodity groups, representing the governments 
of producing and consuming countries throughout the free world which 
have a substantial interest in the commodities concerned. These com¬ 
modity groups would consider and recommend to governments the specific 
action which should be taken, in the case of each commodity, in order 
to expand production, increase availabilities, conserve supplies, and assure 
the most effective distribution and utilization of supplies among consuming 
countries. 

Early action is called for with respect to certain commodities. The 
Government of the United States has therefore agreed to send invitations 
immediately to other interested friendly governments for the establishment 
of certain of the commodity groups referred to above. Others can be 
created as the needs of the free world require. Also, the three Govern¬ 
ments will establish immediately in Washington a temporary central 
group to provide a servicing mechanism for the standing commodity 
groups. There will be early consultations with interested governments 
and appropriate international organizations with respect to the continuing 
functions and membership of the central group. 

The new international arrangements on materials which are now pro¬ 
posed will, of course, be greatly assisted by the contributions in this field 
of the OEEC, the NATO, the OAS, and the several existing international 
commodity organizations. 

{b) Statement issued by the International Materials Conference on the work of the 

Conference since February ig^i and on its future problems^ g November iggF 

It would seem appropriate at this time to have a recapitulation of the 
accomplishments of the International Materials Conference (IMG) since 
it first conv'ened last February. Also, a general discourse on future prob¬ 
lems facing the IMG may prove to be useful. With this in mind, the 
Secretariat has prepared the following brief: 

• Department of State Bulletin , 26 November 1951, pp. 868-9. 
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Accomplishments 

Within 7 months from the date of the establishment of the first committee, 
all of the committees had examined the supply position in the com¬ 
modities with which they were concerned, and developed recommenda¬ 
tions for meeting the most urgent problem of distribution of available 
supplies where shortages required such action. In the case of three com¬ 
mittees, quarterly or emergency allocations were developed by the third 
quarter, whereas in two others, recommendations were made for alloca¬ 
tions beginning with the fourth quarter. Effective for the fourth quarter, 
^95i» international allocation schemes had been recommended for 
sulphur, tungsten, molybdenum, copper, zinc, nickel, and cobalt. Emer¬ 
gency allocations had been made for newsprint. 

This record, involving as it did the collection and analysis of the statis¬ 
tical data as well as exhaustive study and negotiations to develop plans 
that would be acceptable to the governments, is an achievement in itself. 
However, the record of the committees* accomplishments includes also 
important recommendations for increasing production, conservation, and 
end-use controls of many of the materials. One committee has made signi¬ 
ficant recommendations for stabilizing the price of one of its commodities, 
and is currently considering proposals for long-term contractual arrange¬ 
ments as a method of securing increased production. 

An important part of the achievement of the IMG is the contribution 
which it has made to the security of the other Free World countries which 
are not members of the IMG committees, through hearing the cases of 
such countries and trying to make provision for their essential needs in 
the allocations plans. Without a mechanism for the consideration of the 
needs of such countries, there would be no assurance to them that they 
would receive equitable treatment in the competition for materials in 
short supply. 

Although the major accomplishments thus far are in the commodities 
which are in short supply, the review of the commodities for which the 
supplies arc less critical has been helpful in defining the problems involved 
and determining whether any action may be required. Such review, in 
itself, may have exerted a steadying infiuence on the market for some of the 
commodities concerned. 

The allocation plans thus far developed have been adopted as interim 
measures without prejudice to future schemes of distribution. However, 
the important basic work which has been done in the first six months has 
provided experience in the organization and procedures for work which 
will go far toward making it possible to expedite the work of the com¬ 
mittees in the future and to concentrate their attention on some of the 
longcr-rangc problems of materials supply. 
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The recommendations of the committees for the adoption of conserva¬ 
tion measures and end-use controls have resulted in actions by govern¬ 
ments which should do much to conserve supplies. An increasing number 
of countries are adopting end-use control measures which are generally 
comparable to those in effect in the United States, the United Kingdom 
and France. The countries which are members of the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation (OEEC) have adopted control measures 
for copper, and some of them have also adopted measures for zinc, nickel, 
cobalt, and sulphur. Other countries have initiated control measures in 
accordance with their needs. The types of measures and degree of controls 
vary among countries according to the requirements of their economies. 
It is clear, however, that the recommendations of IMG have played an 
important part in providing the stimulus to conservation. The work of 
the Joint Subcommittee of Experts on the Tungsten-Molybdenum and the 
Manganese-Nickel-Cobalt Committees on utilization will make an im¬ 
portant contribution to the efforts of industry to conserve materials. 

It is too early to secure an adequate measure of the effectiveness of 
the IMC committee allocation plans and recommendations. However, the 
existence of IMC, representing, as it does, an effort of countries of the 
Free World to solve supply problems internationally, has had some steady¬ 
ing effect upon the general raw-materials situation. Its work has tended 
to dispel some of the worst apprehensions by consuming countries. It has 
made it possible to reduce ruthless competition for supplies. 

Future Problems 

Although the committees have made recommendations for allocations 
where necessary for the fourth quarter, i95i> it is expected that similar 
action will be required for the first quarter and probably for succeeding 
quarters of 1952. Their next task, therefore, will be to develop recom¬ 
mendations for the distribution of available supplies in 1952. 

In the development of the recommendations for the first quarter, 1952, 
it may be necessary to revise the bases on which previous allocations have 
been made, particularly if the reports on implementation of allocations 
show that the schemes which have been adopted so far require readjust¬ 
ment in order to assure fair treatment for all countries. Furthermore, 
the problem of distribution may be complicated by increasing shortages 
resulting from increased requirements for the defense program. This may 
introduce the task of screening requirements to meet essential military 
and civilian needs. Screening involves highly complicated and technical 
problems. 

While looking ahead to the next quarter, the IMG also has responsi¬ 
bility for analyzing the experience with the schemes of allocation which 
have already been adopted, with a view to determining the obstacles 
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which may prevent full implementation of the allocation. Difficulties in 
the implementation of the allocation may be due to interruptions in 
production, effects of long-term contracts, bilateral trade agreements, 
historical trade patterns, price disparities, and currency and financing 
difficulties. The committees will have to consider what action may be 
required to meet these obstacles and to recommend action where appro¬ 
priate. 

Additional attention to the problem of conservation and utilization of 
scarce materials will be required to effect the maximum savings possible. 

In those commodities where there may be a long-range or chronic 
shortage of supplies, the committees will be concerned with developing 
recommendations for methods of increasing production. 

Although most of the committees have not yet dealt with problems of 
prices, it is likely that the consideration of methods ofincreasing production 
and distributing available supplies will require that they give attention to 
such problems. 

The consideration of long-range programs for increasing production will 
involve also consideration of the level of requirements necessary to streng¬ 
then the position of the Free World, the availability of resources, and the 
role of long-term contracts or other arrangements necessary to secure 
increased supplies. The IMG will need to examine the supply situation 
also in other commodities to determine whether they require international 
action. 

The tasks ahead arc many and difficult. However, important first steps 
have been taken. The IMG has many notable achievements to its credit, 
but the jobs which arc left to be done arc those which will determine how 
successful it can be in dealing with the basic materials problems of the 
Free World. With the continued cooperation and good faith of the parti¬ 
cipating countries, and operating on the basis of experience already gained, 
the prospects for ultimate success should be encouraging to all countries 
of the Free World. 


(iij Treaty setting up a European Goal and Steel Gommunity, 

Paris, 18 April 1951' 

Le President dc la Republique Fcderalc d’Allemagnc, Son Altesse 
Royale Ic Prince Royal de Belgique, Ic President dc la Republique Fran- 
9 aisc, le President de la Republique Italienne, Son Altesse Royale la 
Grande Duchesse dc Luxembourg, Sa Majesty la Reinc des Pays-Bas, 

' France: Pr6sidcncc du ConscU: NoUs et Jltudes Documenlaires [hereafter referred to as 
mentation Franfoise], no. 1489, 9 June I 95 «, PP- 5 - 25 - fof die exchange of notes between the 
French and German governmeno regarding the status of the Saar see below, p. 242. 
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Considerant que la paix mondiale ne peut etre sauvegardee que par 
des efforts createurs a la mesure des dangers qui la menacent; 

Convaincus que la contribution qu’une Europe organisee et vivante 
peut apporter a la civilisation est indispensable au maintien de relations 
pacifiques; 

Conscients que I’Europe ne se construira que par des realisations 
concretes creant d’abord une solidarite de fait, ct par Petablissement de 
bases communes de developpement economique; 

Soucieux de concourir, par I’expansion de leurs productions fondamen- 
tales au relevcment du niveau de vie et au progres des oeuvres de paix; 

Resolus a substituer aux rivalites seculaires une fusion de leurs int^rets 
essentiels, a fonder, par I’instauration d*une communaute economique, les 
premieres assises d’une communaute plus large et plus profonde entre des 
peuples longtemps opposes par des divisions sanglantcs, et a jeter les bases 
d’institutions capables d’orienter un destin desormais partage; 

Ont decide de creer une Communaute Europeenne du Charbon et de 
I’Acier ct ont designe a cet effet, comme Plenipotentiaires: 

Lc President de la Republique Fcderale d’AIlcmagne: 

Monsieur le Docteur Konrad Adenauer, Chancelier et Ministre des 

Affaires etrangires; 

Son Altesse Royale le Prince Royal de Belgique: 

M. Paul Van Zeeland, Aiinistre des Affaires elrangeres\ 

M. Joseph Meurige, Ministre du Commerce Exterieur\ 

Lc President dc la Republique Fran^aisc: 

M. Robert Schuman, Ministre des Affaires etranghes^ 

Le President de la Republique Italienne: 

M. Carlo Sforza, Ministre des Affaires etrangeres'y 

Son Altesse Royale la Grande-Duchesse de Luxembourg: 

M. Joseph Bech, Ministre des Affaires etrangeres'y 

Sa Majeste la Rcinc des Pays-Bas: 

M. Dirk Udo Stikker, Ministre des Affaires etrangires; 

M. R. M. Van den Brink, Ministre des Affaires Economiques; 

Lcsqucls, apr^s avoir ^change leurs pleins pouvoirs, reconnus en bonne 
et due forme, sont convenus des dispositions qui suivent: 

titre prender 

De la Communaute Europeenne du Charbon et de l’Acier 

Article premier 

Par lc present Traite les Hautes Parties Contractantes instituent 
entre Elies une COMMUNAUTE EUROPEENNE DU CHARBON 
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ET DE L’ACIER, fondee sur un marche commun, des objectifs communs 
et des institutions communes. 


Article 2 

La Communaute Europeenne du charbon et de I’acier a pour mission 
de contribuer, en harmonic avec Teconomie generale des Etats membres et 
grace a I’etablissement d’un marche commun dans les conditions definies 
a Particle 4, a Texpansion economique, au developpement de I’emploi ct au 
rel^vement du niveau de vie dans les Etats membres. 

La Communaute doit rcaliser I’etablissement progressif de conditions 
assurant par elles-memes la repartition la plus rationnellc de la production 
au niveau de productivite le plus eleve, tout en sauvegardant la continuite 
de I’emploi et en evitant de provoquer, dans les economies dcs Etats 
membres, des troubles fondamcntaux et persistants. 

Article 3 

Les institutions de la Communaute doivent, dans le cadre de leurs 
attributions respcctives ct dans I’intcret commun: 

a) veillcr a I’approvisionncmcnt regulier du marche commun, en tenant 
compte des besoins des pays tiers; 

b) assurer a tous les utilisatcurs du marche commun, places dans dcs 
conditions comparables, un egal acccs aux sources de production; 

c) veiller a I’etablissement dcs prix les plus bas dans dcs conditions tellcs 
qu’ils n’entrainent aucun rclcvemcnt correlatif des prix pratiques par les 
memes entreprises dans d’autres transactions ni de rcnscmblc des prix 
dans unc autre periode, tout en permettant les amortissements necessaires 
et en mdnageant aux capitaux engages des possibilitds normalcs de 
remuneration; 

d) veiller au mainticn de conditions incitant les entreprises a dcvclopper 
et a ameiiorcr Icur potenticl de production ct a promouvoir une politique 
d’exploitation rationnellc des rcssourccs nalurclles dvitant Icur epuisement 

inconsiderd; 

e) promouvoir I’amclioration dcs conditions de vie ct de travail de la 
main-d’oeuvre, permettant Icur egalisation dans le progres, dans chacunc 
des industries dont ellc a la charge; 

/) promouvoir le developpement dcs cchanges internalionaux ct veiller 
au respect de limites dquitablcs dans les prix pratiques sur les marches 
extdrieurs; 

g) promouvoir Texpansion regulierc ct la modernisation de la produc¬ 
tion ainsi que I’amdlioration de la qualitd, dans dcs conditions qui ecartent 
toute protection contre les industries concurrentes que nc justifierait pas 
une action illdgitime mende par dies ou en leur faveur. 
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Article 4 

Sont reconnus incompatibles avec le marche commun du charbon et de 
I’acier et, en consequence, sont abolis et interdits dans les conditions pre- 
vues au present Traite, a I’interieur de la Communaute: 

a) les droits d’entr^e ou de sortie, ou taxes d’effet equivalent, et les 
restrictions quantitatives a la circulation des produits; 

b) les mesures ou pratiques etablissant une discrimination entre pro- 
ducteurs, entre acheteurs ou entre utilisateurs, notamment en ce qui 
concerne les conditions de prix ou de livraison et les tarifs de transports, 
ainsi que les mesures ou pratiques faisant obstacle au libre choix par 
rachcteur de son fournisseur; 

c) les subventions ou aides accordees par les £tats ou les charges speciales 
imposees par eux, sous quelque forme que ce soit; 

d) les pratiques restrictives tendant a la repartition ou a I’exploitation 
des marches. 


Article 5 

La Communaute accomplit sa mission, dans les conditions prevues au 
present Traite, avec des interventions limitces. 

A cet effet: 

— Elle eclaire et facilite Taction des intcresses en recueillant des in¬ 
formations, en organisant des consultations et en definissant des objectifs 
generaux; 

— EIlc met des moyens de financement a la disposition des entreprises 
pour Icurs investissements et participc aux charges de la readaptation; 

— Elle assure Tetablissement, le maintien ct le respect des conditions 
normales de concurrence et n’exerce une action directe sur la production 
ct le marche que lorsque les circonstances Texigent; 

— Elle rend publics les motifs dc son action et prend les mesures neces- 
saires pour assurer le respect des regies prevues par le present Traite. 

Les institutions de la Communaute exercent ces activites avec un appa- 
reil administratif reduit, en cooperation etroite avec les interesses. 

Article 6 

La Communaute a la personnalite juridique. 

Dans les relations internationalcs, la Communaute jouit de la capacite 
juridique necessairc pour excrcer ses fonctions et atteindre ses buts. 

Dans chacun des Ltats membres, la Communaute jouit de la capacite 
juridique la plus large reconnue aux personnes morales nationales; elle 
peut, notamment, acquerir et aliener des biens immobiliers et mobiliers 
et ester en justice. 

La Communaute est representee par ses institutions, chacunc dans le 
cadre dc ses attributions. 
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TITRE DEUXIEME 

Des Institutions de la Communaute 

Article 7 

Les institutions de la Communaute sont: 

— une Haute Autorite, assistee d’un Comite Consuliatif; 

— une Assembl^e Commune, ci-apres denommee ‘TAssemblee’; 

— un CoNSEiL Special de Ministres, ci-apres denomme ‘le Conseil’; 

— une Gour de Justice, ci-apres denommee ‘la Cour*. 


chapitre premier 
De la Haute Autorit^ 

Article 8 

La Haute Autorite est chargee d’assurcr la realisation des objets fixes 
par le present Traite dans les conditions prevues par celui-ci. 


Article g 

La Haute Autorite est composec de neuf membres nommes pour six ans 
ct choisis en raison de leur competence gcncralc. 

Les membres sortants peuvent etre nommes de nouveau. Le nombre 
des membres de la Haute Autoritc peut etre reduit par decision du Conseil 
statuant a Tunanimite. 

Seuls des nationaux des fitats membres peuvent etre membres de la 
Haute Autoritc. 

La Haute Autoritc ne peut comprendre plus de deux membres ayant 
la nationalitc d’un mcme £tat. 

Les membres de la Haute Autorite excrcent leurs fonctions en pleine 
inddpendance, dans I’intcret general de la Communaute. Dans I’accom- 
plisscmcnt de leurs devoirs, ils nc sollicitcnt ni n’acceptent d’instructions 
d’aucun Gouvernement ni d’aucun organisme. Ils s’absticnncnt de tout 
actc incompatible avec le caractcrc supranational de leurs fonctions. 

Chaque £tat mernbre s’engage a respecter ce caractcrc supranational 
ct a nc pas chcrchcr a influcncer les membres de la Haute Autoritd dans 

Tex^cution de leur tache. 

Les membres de la Haute Autoritc ne peuvent excrcer aucune activite 
professionncllc, r^muncree ou non, ni acqu( 5 rir ou conserver, dircctcment 
ou indircctcment, aucun interct dans les affaires relevant du charbon ct 
de racier pendant I’excrcice de leurs fonctions et pendant une durec de 
trois ans a partir dc la cessation desdites fonctions. 

N 


B llbU 
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Article lo 

Les Gouvernements des £tats membres nomment d’un commun accord 
huit membres. Ceux-ci precedent a la nomination du neuvieme membre, 
qui est elu s’il recueille au moins cinq voix. 

Les membres ainsi nommes demeurent en fonctions pendant une periode 
de six ans a compter de la date d’etablissement du marche commun. 

Au cas oCi, pendant cette premiere periode, une vacance se produit pour 
I’une des causes prevues a Particle 12, celle-ci est comblee, suivant les dis¬ 
positions du troisieme alinea dudit article, du commun accord des gouverne¬ 
ments des £tats membres. 

En cas d’application, au cours de la periode, de Particle 24, alinea 3, il 
est pourvu au remplacement des membres de la Haute Autorite, conforme- 
ment aux dispositions du premier alinea du present article. 

A Pexpiration de cette periode, un renouvellement general a lieu, et la 
designation des neuf membres s’opere comme suit; les gouvernements des 
Etats membres, a defaut d’accord unanime, procedent, a la majorite des 
cinq sixiemes, a la nomination de huit membres, le neuvieme etant 
designe par cooptation dans les conditions prevues au premier alinea du 
present article. La meme procedure s’applique au renouvellement general 
rendu n^cessaire en cas d’application de Particle 24. 

Le renouvellement des membres de la Haute Autorite s’opcre par tiers 
tous les deux ans. 

Dans tous les cas de renouvellement general, Pordre de sortie est imme- 
diatement determine par le sort a la diligence du President du Conseil. 

Les renouvellements reguliers resultant de Pexpiration des periodes 
biennales s’op^rent alternativement, dans Pordre suivant, par nomination 
dcs gouvernements des P-tats membres dans les conditions prevues au 
cinquieme alinea du present article, et par cooptation conformement aux 
dispositions du premier alinea. 

Au cas ou des vacanccs viennent a se produire pour Pune des causes 
prevues a Particle 12, celles-ci sont comblees, suivant les dispositions du 
troisieme alinea dudit article, alternativement, dans Pordre suivant, par 
nomination des gouvernements des Ptats membres, dans les conditions 
prevues au cinquieme alinea du present article, et par cooptation con- 
formement aux dispositions du premier alinea. 

Dans tous les cas prevus au present article oh une nomination est faite 
par voie de decision dcs gouvernements a la majorite dcs cinq sixiemes ou 
par voie de cooptation, chaque Gouvernement dispose d’un droit de veto 
dans les conditions ci-apres: 

Lorsqu’un Gouvernement a use de son droit de veto a Pegard de deux 
personnes s’il s’agit d’un renouvellement individuel, et de quatre personnes 
s’il s’agit d’un renouvellement general ou bicnnal, tout autre exercice 
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dudit droit k I’occasion du meme renouvellement peut etre defere a la 
Gour par un autre gouvernement; la Cour peut declarer le veto nul et non 
avenu si elle Pestime abusif. 

Sauf cas de demission d’office prevu a Particle 12, alinea 2, les membres 
de la Haute Autorite restent en fonctions jusqu’a ce qu’il soit pourvu a leur 
remplacement. 

Article ii 

Le President et le Vice-President de la Haute Autorite sont designes 
parmi les membres de celle-ci pour deux ans, selon la meme procedure que 
celle prevue pour la nomination des membres de la Haute Autorite par les 
Gouvernements des fitats membres. Leur mandat peut etre renouvele. 

Sauf dans le cas d’un renouvellement general, la nomination est faite 
apres consultation de la Haute Autorite. 

Article 12 

En dehors des renouvellemcnts reguliers, les fonctions des membres de 
la Haute Autorite prennent fin individucllement par deces ou demission. 

Peuvent etre declares demissionnaires d’office par la Cour, a la requete 
de la Haute Autorit^ ou du Conseil, les membres de la Haute Autorite ne 
remplissant plus les conditions necessaires pour exercer leurs fonctions ou 
ayant commis une faute grave. 

Dans les cas prevus au present article, Pintcresse cst rcmplace, pour la 
dur^e du mandat restant a courir, dans les conditions fixees a Particle 10. II 
n’y a pas lieu a remplacement si la durcc du mandat restant a courir est 
infdrieure a trois mois. 

Article 13 

Les ddib( 5 rations dc la Haute Autorite sont acquises a la majorite des 
membres qui la composent. 

Le rdglcment intericur fixe Ic quorum. Toutefois, cc quorum doit etre 
supdrieur k la moitic du nombre dcs membres qui composent la Haute 

Autoritd. 


Article 14 

Pour Pexdcution des missions qui lui sont confides et dans les conditions 
prdvucs au prdsent Traitd, la Haute Autoritc prend des decisions, formule 
des recommandations ou emet dcs avis. 

Les decisions sont obligatoires en tous leurs elements. 

Les recommandations comportent obligation dans les buts qu dies 
assignent, mais laisscnt a ceux qui en sont Pobjet le choix dcs moyens 
propres k atteindre ces buts. 

Les avis nc Uent pas. 
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Lorsque la Haute Autorite est habilitee a prendre une decision, elle peut 
se borner a formuler une recommandation. 

Article /j 

Les decisions, recommandations et avis de la Haute Authority sont 
motivees et visent les avis obligatoirement recueillis. 

Les decisions et recommandations, lorsqu’elles ont un caractere in- 
dividuel, obligent Tinteresse, par Teffet de la notification qui lui en est 
faite. 

Dans les autres cas, elles sont applicables par le seul effet de leur 
publication. 

Les modalites d’execution du present article seront d^terminees par la 
Haute Autorite. 


Article i6 

La Haute Autorite prend toutes mesures d’ordre interieur proprcs a 
assurer le fonctionnement de ses services. 

Elle peut instituer des Comites d’etudes et notamment un Comite 
d’etudes economiques. 

Dans le cadre d’un reglement general d’organisation etabli par la Haute 
Autorite, le President de la Haute Autorite est charge de 1 ’administration 
des services et assure I’execution des deliberations de la Haute Autorit^. 

Article ly 

La Haute Autorite publie tous les ans, un mois au moins avant I’ouver" 
ture de la session de I’Assemblee, un rapport general sur I’activite de la 
Communaute et sur ses depenses administratives. 

Article i8 

Un Comitd Consultatif est institue aupres de la Haute Autorite. II est 
compost de 30 membres au moins et de 51 au plus et comprend, en nombre 
^gal, des producteurs, des travailleurs, et des utilisatcurs et n^gociants. 

Les membres du Comite Consultatif sont nommes par le Conseil. 

En ce qui concerne les producteurs et les travailleurs, le Conseil designe 
les organisations representatives, entre lesquelles il repartit les sieges a 
pourvoir. Chaque organisation est appelee a etablir une liste comprenant 
un nombre double de celui des sieges qui lui sont attribu^s. La nomination 
est faite sur cette liste. 

Les membres du Comite Consultatif sont nommes a litre personnel et 
pour deux ans. Us ne sont lies par aucun mandat ou instruction des 
organisations qui les ont designes. 

Le Comitc Consultatif designe parmi ses membres son President et son 
Bureau pour une duree d’un an. Le Comite arrete son reglement interieur. 
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Les indemnites allouees aux membres du Comite Consultatif sont fixees 
par le Conseil sur proposition de la Haute Autorite. 

Article ig 

La Haute Autorite peut consulter le Comite Consultatif dans tous les 
cas ou elle le juge opportun. Eile est tenuc de le faire chaque fois que cette 
consultation est prescrite par le present Traite. 

La Haute Autorite soumet au Comite Consultatif les objcctifs generaux 
et les programmes etablis au titre de Particle 46 et le tient informe des 
lignes directrices de son action au titre des articles 54, 65 et 66. 

Si la Haute Autorite Pestime nccessaire, elle impartit au Comite Con¬ 
sultatif, pour presenter son avis, un ddai qui ne peut ctre inferieur a dix 
jours a dater de la communication qui est adressce a cct effct au President. 

Le Comite Consultatif est convoque par son President, soit a la demande 
de la Haute Autorite, soit a la demande de la majorite de ses membres, en 
vue de deliberer sur une question determinee. 

Le proccs-verbal des deliberations est transmis a la Haute Autorite et 
au Conseil en meme temps que les avis du Comite. 


CHAPITRE II 

De l’Assembl^e 


Article 20 

L’Assemblee, composcc de rcprescntants des peuples des Etats reunis 
dans la Communaute, cxerce les pouvoirs de controle qui lui sont attribues 
par le pr< 5 scnt Traite. 

Article 21 


L’Asscmblcc est formce de delegucs que les Parlements sont appel^s a 
designer cn Icur sein une fois par an, ou clus au suffrage univcrscl direct, 
scion la procedure fixee par chaque Haute Partic Contractante. 

Le nombre dc ces dclcgues est fixe ainsi qu il suit: 

Allcmagne . 

Belgique . 

France. 

Italic. 

Luxembourg . 4 

Pays-Bas . 

Les rcprescntants dc la population sarroise sont compris dans le nombre 
des delegucs attribues a la France. 

Article 22 


L’Assemblee tient une session annucllc. Elle sc reunit dc picin droit le 
deuxieme mardi dc mai. La session nc peut se prolonger au dela de la fin 
dc Pcxercicc financier cn cours. 
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L* Assemble peut etre convoqu^e en session extraordinaire a la demande 
du Conseil pour emettre un avis sur les questions qui lui sont soumises par 
celui-ci. 

Elle peut egalement se r^unir en session extraordinaire a la demande de 
la majorite de ses membres ou de la Haute Autorite. 

Article 23 

L’Assemblee d^signe parmi ses membres son Pr&ident et son bureau. 

Les membres de la Haute Autorit^ peuvent assister a toutes les stances. 
Le President ou les membres de la Haute Autorite design^s par elle sont 
entendus sur leur demande. 

La Haute Autorite repond oralement ou par ecrit aux questions qui lui 
sont poshes par TAssemblee ou par ses membres. 

Les membres du Conseil peuvent assister a toutes les seances et sont 
entendus sur leur demande. 


Article 24 

L’Assemblee precede, en seance publique, a la discussion du rapport 
general qui lui est soumis par la Haute Autorite. 

L’Assemblee, saisie d’une motion de censure sur le rapport, ne peut se 
prononcer sur ladite motion que trois jours au moins apres son depot et 
par un scrutin public. 

Si la motion de censure est adoptee a une majority des deux tiers des 
voix exprimees et a la majorite des membres qui composent TAssembl^e, 
les membres de la Haute Autorite doivent abandonner collectivement leurs 
fonctions. IIs continueront a expedier les affaires courantes jusqu’a leur 
remplacement, conformement a I’article 10. 

Article 23 

L’Asscmblee arrete son r^glement interieur a la majorite des membres 
qui la composent. 

Les actes de TAssemblee sont publics dans les conditions prevues parce 
r^glement. 

CHAPiTRE ra 

Du Conseil 
Article 26 

Le Conseil exercc ses attributions dans les cas prevus et de la maniac 
indiquee au present Traite, notamment en vue d’harmoniser Taction dela 
Haute Autorite et celle des Gouverncments responsables de la politique 
^conomique generale de leurs pays. 

A cet effet, le Conseil et la Haute Autorite precedent a des ^changes 
d’informations et a des consultations reciproques. 
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Le Conseil peut demander a la Haute Autorite de proceder a I’etude de 
toutes propositions et mesures qu’il juge opportunes ou necessaires 
a la realisation des objectifs communs. 

Article 27 

Le Conseil est forme par les representants des £tats membres. Chaque 
£tat y delegue un membre de son gouvernement. 

La presidence est exerede a tour de role par chaque membre du Conseil 
pour une durec de trois mois suivant 1 ordre alphabetique des Ltats 

membres. 


Article 28 

Le Conseil se reunit sur convocation de son President, a la demande d’un 

£tat membre ou de la Haute Autoritc. 

Lorsque le Conseil est consulte par la Haute Autorite, il delibere sans 
proceder necessairement a un vote. Les proces-verbaux dcs deliberations 
sont transmis a la Haute Autorite. 

Dans le cas ou le present Traite requiert un avis conforme du Conseil, 
Pavis est repute acquis si la proposition soumise par la Haute Autorite 

recueille I’accord: . 

-- De la majorite absoluc des representants des Etats membres, y com- 

pris la voix du representant d’un des £tats qui assurent au moins 20% dc 
la valeur totalc des productions dc charbon et d’acicr de la Communautc; 

— Ou cn cas dc partage cgal des voix, et si la Haute Autonte mamtient 
sa proposition apres une scconde deliberation, dcs representants de deux 
Etats membres assurant chacun 20% au moins de la valeur totalc des pro¬ 
ductions de charbon et d’acier dc la Communautc. 

Dans le cas oil le present Traite requiert une decision a 1 unammite ou 
un avis conforme k I’unanimitc, la decision ou I’avis sont acquis s’lls re- 

cueillent les voix dc tous les membres du Conseil. 

Les decisions du Conseil, autres que cellcs qui rcquierent une majorite 
qualifiee ou I’unanimite, sont prises a la majorite dcs membres qui com- 
posent le Conseil; cette majorite est rcputec acquisc si elle comprend la 
majorite absolue des representants des Etats membres, y compris la voix 
du representant d’un des Etats qui assurent au moms 20% dc la valeur 
totale des producuons dc charbon et d’acier dc la Communautc 

En cas de vote, chaque membre du Conseil peut rccevoir delegation 

d’un seul des autres membres. . 

Le Conseil communique avee les Etats membres par 1 intermediaire dc 

^^Lfs^^ddib^rations du Conseil sont publiees dans les conditions arrct< 5 cs 

par lui. 
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Article 2g 

Le Conseil fixe les traitements, indemnit^s et pensions du President et 
des membres de la Haute Autorite, du President, des juges, des avocats 
generaux et du greflfier de la Cour, 

Article go 

Le Conseil arrete son reglement interieur. 

CHAPiTRE rv 

De la Cour 

Article gi 

La Cour assure le respect du droit dans Tinterpretation et I’application 
du present Traite et des r^glemcnts d’execution. 

Article g2 

La Cour est formee de sept juges nommes d’un commun accord pour 
six ans par les Gouvernements des Etats membres parmi des personnalit^s 
offrant toutes garanties d’independance et de competence. 

Un renouvellement partiel aura lieu tous les trois ans. II portera alter- 
nativcmcnt sur trois membres et sur quatre membres. Les trois membres 
dont la designation est sujette a renouvellement a la fin de la premiere 
periode de trois ans seront designes par le sort. 

Les juges sortants peuvent etre nommes de nouveau. 

Le nombre des juges peut etre augmente par le Conseil statuant a Tuna- 
nimite sur proposition de la Cour. 

Les juges designent parmi eux, pour trois ans, ie President de la Cour. 

Article gg 

La Cour est competente pour se prononcer sur les recours en annulation 
pour incompetence, violation des formes substantielles, violation du Traite 
ou de toute regie de droit relative a son application, ou detournement de 
pouvoir, formes centre les decisions et recommandations de la Haute 
Autorite par un des Etats membres ou par le Conseil. Toutefois, I’examen 
de la Cour ne peut porter sur fappreciation de la situation decoulant des 
faits ou circonstances economiques au vu de laquelle sont intervenues 
lesdites decisions ou recommandations, sauf s’il est fait grief a la Haute 
Autorite d’avoir commis un detournement de pouvoir ou d’avoir meconnu 
d’une manierc patente les dispositions du Traite ou toute regie de droit 
relative a son application. 

Les entreprises ou les associations visees a I’article 48 peuvent former, 
dans les memes conditions, un recours contre les decisions et recommanda¬ 
tions individuelles les concernant ou contre les decisions ct recommanda- 
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tions gendrales qu’elles estiment entachees de detournement de pouvoir a 
leur egard. 

Les recours prevus aux deux premiers alineas du present article doivent 
etre formes dans le delai d’un mois a compter, suivant le cas, de la notifica¬ 
tion ou de la publication de la decision ou recommandation. 

Article 34 

En cas d’annulation, la Cour renvoie I’affaire devant la Haute Autorite. 
Celle-ci est tenue de prendre les mesures que comporte Texecution de la 
decision d’annulation. En cas de prejudice direct et special subi par une 
entreprise ou un groupc d’entrcprises du fait d’une decision ou d’une rc- 
commandation reconnue par la Cour cntachee d’unc faute de nature a en¬ 
gager la responsabilite del a Communaute, la Haute Autoritc est tenue de 
prendre, cn usant des pouvoirs qui lui sont rcconnus par les dispositions du 
present Traite, les mesures proprcs a assurer une equitable reparation du 
prejudice resultant directcment dc la decision ou dc la recommandation 
annulce et d’accordcr, en tant que de besoin, une juste indemnite. 

Si la Haute Autoritc s’absticnt de prendre, dans un delai raisonnable, 
les mesures que comporte I’cxecution d’une decision d’annulation, un re¬ 
cours en indemnite est ouvert devant la Cour. 


Article 55 

Dans le cas ou la Haute Autoritc, tenue par une disposition du present 
Traits ou dcs reglemcnts d’application dc prendre une decision ou de 
formuler une recommandation, nc sc conformc pas a cette obligation, il 
appartient, scion le cas, aux £tats, au Conseil ou aux cntrepriscs et associa¬ 
tions dc la saisir. 

II en est dc meme dans le cas ou la Haute Autoritc, habilitcc par une 
disposition du present Traite ou des reglemcnts d’application a prendre 
une decision ou a formuler une recommandation, s’en abstient et ou cette 
abstention constituc un detournement dc pouvoir. 

Si, a I’expiration d’un delai de deux mois, la Haute Autorite n’a pris 
aucune decision ou formulc aucune recommandation, un recours peut 
etre forme devant la Cour dans un delai d’un mois contre la decision im- 
plicite de refus qui cst reputee resultcr dc cc silence. 


Article 3O 

La Haute Autoritc, avanl dc prendre une des sanctions pecuniaires ou 
dc fixer une dcs astreintes prcvucs au present Traite, doit mettre rintcrcssc 
cn mesure dc presenter ses observations. 

Les sanctions pecuniaires et les astreintes prononcces cn vertu dcs 
dispositions du present Traite peuvent faire Tobjet d’un recours de pleinc 

juridiction. 
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Les requerants peuvent se prevaloir, a Pappui de ce recours, dans les 
conditions pr^vues au premier alin^a de Particle 33 du present Traite, de 
Pirregularite des decisions et recommandations dont la meconnaissance 
leur est reprochee. 

Article 57 

Lorsqu’un £tat membre estime que, dans un cas d<^termine, une action 
ou un defaut d^action de la Haute Autorite est de nature a provoquer dans 
son economie des troubles fondamentaux et persistants, il peut saisir la 
Haute Autorite. 

Celle-ci, apres consultation du Conseil, reconnait, s’il y a lieu, Texistence 
d’une telle situation et decide des mesures a prendre, dans les conditions 
prevucs au present Traite, pour mettre fin a cettc situation tout en sauve- 
gardant les int^rets essentiels de la Communaute. 

Lorsque la Cour est saisie d’un recours fonde sur les dispositions du 
present article contre cette decision ou contre la decision explicite ou im- 
plicite refusant de rcconnaitre Texistence de la situation ci-dessus vis^e, 
il lui appartient d’en apprecier Ic bien-fonde. 

En cas d’annulation, la Haute Autorite est tenue de decider, dans le 
cadre de Tarret de la Cour, des mesures a prendre aux fins prevues au 
deuxieme alinea du present article. 

Article 38 

La Cour peut annuler, a la requete d*un des £tats membres ou de la 
Haute Autorite, les deliberations de TAsscmblee ou du Conseil. 

La requete doit etre formee dans le delai d’un mois a compter de la 
publication de la deliberation de TAssemblee ou de la communication de 
la deliberation du Conseil aux £tats membres ou a la Haute Autorite. 

Seuls les moyens tires de Pincomp^tence ou de la violation des formes 
substanticlles peuvent etre invoques a Pappui d’un tel recours. 

Article 33 

Les recours formes devant la Cour n’ont pas d’effet suspensif. 

Toutefois, la Cour peut, si elle estime que les circonstances Pexigent, 
ordonner le sursis a Pexecution de la decision ou de la recommandation 
attaquee. 

Elle peut prcscrire toutes autres mesures provisoires necessaires. 

Article 40 

Sous reserve des dispositions de Particle 34, alinea i, la Cour est com- 
petente pour accordcr, sur demande de la partie 16 s^e, une reparation 
pecuniaire a la charge de la Communaute, en cas de prejudice cause dans 
Pexecution du present Traite par une faute de ser\icc de la Communaute. 
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Elle est egalement competente pour accorder une reparation a la charge 
d’un agent des services de la Communaute, en cas de prejudice cause par 
une faute personnelle de cet agent dans I’exercice de ses fonctions. Si la 
partie lesee n’a pu obtenir cette reparation de la part de Tagent, la Cour 
peut mettre une indemnite equitable a la charge de la Communaute. 

Tous autres litiges nes entre la Communaute et les tiers, en dehors de 
I’application des clauses du present Traite et des reglements d’application, 
sont portes devant les tribunaux nationaux. 

Article 41 

La Cour est seule competente pour statucr, a titre prejudiciel, sur la 
validity des deliberations de la Haute Autorite et du Conseil, dans le cas 
oil un litige porte devant un tribunal national mettrait en cause cette 
validity. 

Article 42 

La Cour est competente pour statucr cn vertu d’une clause compromis- 
soire contenue dans un contrat dc droit public ou de droit prive passe par 
la Communaute ou pour son compte. 

Article 43 

La Cour est competente pour statucr dans tout autre cas prevu par une 
disposition additionnclle du present Traite. 

Elle peut egalement statucr dans tous les cas en connexitc avec I’objct 
du present Trait<S oii la legislation d’un Ltat membre lui attribuc com¬ 
petence. 

Article 44 

Les arrets de la Cour ont force cxccutoire sur Ic territoire dcs £tats 
membres, dans les conditions fixees a I’articlc 92 ci-apres. 

Article 45 

Lc Statut dc la Cour cst fixe par un Protocole annexd au present Traite. 

TITRE TROISifeME 

Dispositions £conomiques et Sogiales 

CHAPITRE premier 
Dispositions g6n6rales 

Article 46 

La Haute Autorite peut, a tout moment, consultcr les Gouvcrncments, 
Ics divers intcresses (cntrcpriscs, travailleurs, utilisateurs et negociants) et 
leurs associations, ainsi que tous experts. 
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Les entreprises, les travailleurs, les utilisateurs et negociants, et leurs 
associations ont qualite pour presenter a la Haute Autorite toutes sugges¬ 
tions ou observations sur les questions les concemant. 

Pour orienter, en fonction des missions imparties a la Communaut6, 
Paction de tous les intdress^s, et pour determiner son action propre, dans les 
conditions prevues au present Traite, la Haute Autorite doit, en recourant 
aux consultations ci-dessus: 

I® effectuer une etude permanente de revolution des marches et des 
tendances des prix; 

2® etablir periodiquement des programmes previsionnels de caractere 
indicatif portant sur la production, la consommation, Pexportation et 
Pimportation: 

3® definir periodiquement des objectifs generaux concemant la moder¬ 
nisation, Porientation a long terme des fabrications et Pexpansion des 
capacites de production; 

4® participer, a la demande des gouvernements interesses, a Petude des 
possibilitcs de reemploi, dans les industries existantes ou par la creation 
d’activites nouvelles, de la main-d’oeuvre rendue disponible par revolution 
du marche ou les transformations techniques; 

5® rassembler les informations necessaircs a Pappreciation des possi- 
bilites de rclevcment des conditions de vie et de travail de la main- 
d’ceuvre des industries dont elle a la charge et des risques qui menacent ces 
conditions de vie. 

Elle public les objectifs generaux et les programmes, apres les avoir 
soumis au Comite Consultatif. 

Elle peut rendre publiques les etudes et informations mentionnees 
ci-dessus. 

Article 4.7 

La Haute Autoritc peut rccueillir les informations ndeessaires a Pac- 
complissement de sa mission. Elle peut faire proceder aux verifications 
neccssaires. 

La Haute Autoritc cst tenue de ne pas divulgucr les informations qui, 
par leur nature, so/it couvertes par le secret professionnel et notamment les 
renseignements relatifs aux entreprises et concemant leurs relations com- 
merciales ou les Elements de leur prix de revient. Sous cette reserve, elle 
doit publier les donnees qui sont susceptibles d’etre utiles aux Gouverne¬ 
ments ou a tous autres interesses; 

La Haute Autorite peut prononcer, a Pencontre des entreprises qui se 
soustrairaient aux obligations resultant pour elles des decisions prises en 
application des dispositions du present article ou qui fourniraient sciem- 
ment des informations fausses, des amendes, dont le montant maximum 
sera de 1 p. 100 du chiffre d’affaires annuel, et des astreintes dont le 
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montant maximum sera de 5 p. 100 du chiffre d’affaires journalier moyen 
par jour de retard. 

Toute violation par la Haute Autorite du secret professionnel ayant 
cause un dommage a une entreprise pourra faire I’objet d’une action en 
indemnite devant la Cour, dans les conditions prevues a I’article 40. 

Article 48 

Le droit des entreprises de constituer des associations n’est pas affecte 
par le present Traite. L’adhesion a ces associations doit etre libre. Elies 
peuvent exercer toute activite qui n’est pas contraire aux dispositions du 
present Traite ou aux decisions ou recommandations de la Haute Autorite. 

Dans les cas ou le present Traite present la consultation du Comite 
Consultatif, toute association est en droit de soumettre a la Haute Autorite, 
dans les delais fixes par celle-ci les observations de ses membres sur Taction 
envisag^e. 

Pour obtenir les informations qui lui sont necessaires, ou pour faciliter 
Texecution dcs missions qui lui sont confices, la Haute Autorite recourt 
normalement aux associations de productcurs, a la condition, soit qu’elles 
assurent aux rcpresentanls qualifies des travailleurs et des utilisateurs une 
participation a leurs organes directcurs ou a dcs comites consultatifs 
^tablis aupres d’clles, soit qu’elles fassent par tout autre moyen, dans leur 
organisation, une place satisfaisantc a Texpression des interets des travail¬ 
leurs et des utilisateurs. 

Les associations visces a Talinea precedent sont tenues de fournir a la 
Haute Autorite les informations que celle-ci estime necessaires sur leur 
activity. Les observations visecs au deuxieme alinea du present article et 
les informations fournics au titre du quatrieme alinea sont cgalement 
communiquecs par les associations au gouverncment intercsse. 

CHAPITRE n 

Dispositions FiNANCiiREs 

Article 4g 

La Haute Autorite est habilitec a se procurer les fonds necessaires a 
Taccomplissemcnt de sa mission: 

_ en (I'tablissant dcs prclevcmcnts sur la production de charbon et 

d’acier; 

— en contractant dcs emprunts. 

Elle peut rccevoir a titre gratuit. 

Article 50 

r. Les prclevcmcnts sont destines a couvrir: 

— les depcnscs administratives prevues a I’article 78; 
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— I’aide non remboursable prevue a Particle 56, relatif a la readaptation; 

— en ce qui conceme les facilites de financement prevues aux articles 
54 et 56 et apres appel au fonds de reserve, la fraction du service des em- 
prunts de la Haute Autorite eventuellement non couverte par le service 
de ses prets, ainsi que le jeu eventuel de sa garantie aux empnints souscrits 
directement par les entreprises; 

— les depenses consacr^es a T encouragement de la recherche technique 
et economique dans les conditions prevues au paragraphe 2 de Particle 55. 

2. Les prel^vements sont assis annuellement sur les differents produits en 
fonction de leur valeur moyenne sans que le taux en puisse exc^der i p. 100, 
sauf autorisation prealable du Conseil prise a la majorite des deux tiers. 
Les conditions d’assiette et de perception sont fixees, en ^vitant dans toute 
la mesure possible les taxations cumulatives, par une decision generale de 
la Haute Autorite prise apres consultation du Conseil. 

3. La Haute Autorite peut prononcer, a Pencontre des entreprises qui ne 
rcspecteraient pas les decisions prises par elle en application du present 
article, des majorations de 5 p. 100 au maximum par trimestre de retard. 

Article 31 

1. Les fonds d’emprunts ne peuvent etre utilises par la Haute Autorite que 
pour consentir des prets. 

L’emission des emprunts de la Haute Autorite sur les marches des fitats 
membres est soumise aux reglementations en vigueur sur ces marches. 

Au cas oh la Haute Autorite estime necessaire la garantie d’fitats 
membres pour contracter certains emprunts, elle saisit, apres consultation 
du Conseil, le ou les gouvernements interesses; aucun £tat n’est tenu de 
donner sa garantie. 

2. La Haute Autorite peut, dans les conditions prevues a Particle 54, garan- 
tir des emprunts consentis directement aux entreprises par des tiers. 

3. La Haute Autorite peut amenager ses conditions de pret ou de garantie 
en vuc de constituer un fonds de reserve destine exclusivement a reduire le 
montant eventuel des prelevements prevus a Particle 50, § i, alinea 3, sans 
que les sommes ainsi accumulees puissent etre utilisees a des prets a des 
entreprises, sous quelque forme que cc soit. 

4. La Haute Autorite n’exerce pas elle-meme les activites de caractere ban- 
caire correspondant a ses missions financieres. 

Article 32 

Les Ltats membres prennent toutes dispositions utiles pour assurer, a 
Pintcrieur des territoires vises a Palinea i de Particle 79, et dans le cadre 
des modalitcs adoptees pour les rcglements commerciaux, le transfert des 
fonds provenant des prelevements, des sanctions pecuniaires et astreintes 
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et du fonds de reserve, dans la mesure necessaire a leur utilisation pour les 
objets auxquels ils sont destines par le present Traite. 

Les modalites des transferts, tant entre les £tats membres qu’a destination 
dcs pays tiers, resultant des autres operations financieres effectuees par 
la Haute Autorite ou sous sa garantie, feront Pobjet d’accords passes par la 
Haute Autorite avec les fitats membres interesses ou les organismes com- 
petents sans qu’aucun £tat membre qui applique une reglementation des 
changes soit tenu d’assurer des transferts pour lesquels il n’a pas pris 
d’engagements explicites. 

Article 55 

Sans prejudice des dispositions de Particle 58 et du chapitre V du titre 
HI, la Haute Autorite peut: 

a) Apres consultation du Comite consultatif et du Conseil, autoriscr 
Pinstitution, dans les conditions qu’elle determine, ct sous son controle, 
de tous mecanismes financiers communs a plusieurs entreprises, qu’elle 
reconnait n^cessaircs a Pexecution des missions definies a Particle 3 et 
compatibles avec les dispositions du present Traite, cn particulier de 
Particle 65; 

b) Sur avis conforme du Conseil statuant a Punanimite, institucr elle- 
meme tous mecanismes financiers repondant aux memes fins. 

Les mecanismes de mcme ordre institues ou maintenus par les fitats 
membres sont notifies a la Haute Autoritc qui, apres consultation du Comile 
consultatif et du Conseil, adresse aux £tats interesses les recommandaiions 
n^ccssaires, au cas ou de tcls mecanismes sont cn tout ou partie contraires 
^ Papplication du present Traite. 

CHAPITRE III 

Investissements et aides financieres 

Article 54 

La Haute Autorite peut facilitcr la realisation des programmes d’inves- 
tisscmcnls en consentant des prets aux entreprises ou cn donnant sa garantie 
aux autres emprunts qu’ellcs conlractenl. 

Sur avis conforme du Conseil statuant a Punanimite, la Haute Autoritc 
peut concourir par les memes moyens au fmancement de iravaux et 
d’installations qui contribuent directement ct a litre principal a accroitre 
ia production, abaisser les prix dc revient ou facilitcr Pccoulcmcnt de 
produits soumis a sajuridiction. 

Pour favoriscr un dcvcioppcment coordonne dcs investissements, la 
Haute Autoritc^ peut obtenir, conlbrmement aux dispositions de I’arliclc 
47. communication prealablc des programmes individuels, soit par une 
demandc spdeiale adrcssce a Pentreprisc interessde, soit par une decision 
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d^finissant la nature et {’importance des programmes qui doivent etre 
communiques. 

EUe peut, apr^s avoir donne aux interesses toutes facilites pour presenter 
leurs observations, formuler un avis motive sur ces programmes dans le 
cadre des objectifs generaux prevus a Particle 46. Sur demande de Tentre- 
prise interessee, elle est tenue de formuler un tel avis. La Haute Autorite 
notifie I’avis a I’entreprise interessee et le porte a la connaissance de son 
gouvernement. La liste des avis est publiee. 

Si la Haute Autorite reconnait que le financement d’un programme ou 
1’exploitation des installations qu’il comporte impliqueraient des subven¬ 
tions, aides, protections ou discriminations contraires au present Traits, 
I’avis defavorable pris par ces motifs vaut decision au sens de Particle 14 et 
entraine interdiction pour Pentreprise interessee de recourir, pour la realisa¬ 
tion de ce programme, a d’autres ressources que ses fonds propres. 

La Haute Autorite peut prononcer, a Pencontre des entreprises qui 
passeraient outre a Pinterdiction prevue a Palin^a precedent, des amendes 
dont le montant maximum sera egal aux sommes indument consacrees a 
la realisation du programme en cause. 

Article 55 

7. La Haute Autorite doit encourager la recherche technique et econo- 
mique interessant la production et le developpement de la consommation 
du charbon et de I’acier, ainsi que la securite du travail dans ces industries. 
Elle organise, a cet effet, tous contacts appropries entre les organismes de 
recherche existants. 

2. Apres consultation du Comite Consultatif, la Haute Autorite peut 
susciter et faciliter le developpement de ces recherches: 

a) Soit cn provoquant un financement en commun par Ics entreprises 
intcrcssees; 

b) Soit en y consacrant des fonds re9us a titre gratuit; 

c) Soit, apres avis conforme du Conseil, en y affectant des fonds pro- 
venant des prelevements prevus a Particle 50, sans, toutefois, que le pla¬ 
fond defini au paragraphe 2 dudit article puisse etre depasse. 

Lcs resultats des recherches financees, dans les conditions prevues en b 
et r, sont mis a la disposition de Pensemble des interesses dans la Commu- 
naute. 

3. La Haute Autorit^ emet tous avis utiles a la diffusion des ameliorations 
techniques, notamment en cc qui concerne les echanges de brevets et la 
delivrance des licences d’exploitation. 

Article 36 

Si Pintroduction, dans le cadre des objectifs generaux de la Haute 
Autorite, de procedcs techniques ou d’equipements nouveaux a pour 
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consequence une reduction d’une importance exceptionnelle des besoins 
de main-d’oeuvrc des industries du charbon ou de I’acier entrainant, dans 
une ou plusieurs regions, des difficultes particulieres dans le reemploi 
de la main-d’cEUvre rcndue disponible, la Haute Autorite, sur la demande 
des gouvernements interesses: 

a) prend I’avis du Comite Consultatif; 

b) peut faciliter, suivant les modalites prevues a Particle 54, soit dans 
les industries relevant de sa juridiclion, soit sur avis conforme du Conseil, 
dans toute autre Industrie, le financement des programmes, approuves par 
elle, de creation d’activitcs nouvelles economiquement saines et suscepti- 
bles d’assurerlc reemploi productif de la main-d’oeuvre renduc disponible; 

c) consent une aide non remboursable pour contribuer: 

— aux versements d’indemnites permettant a la main-d’oeuvre d’atten- 
dre d’etre replacce; 

— a Pattribution aux travailleurs d’allocations pour frais de reinstalla¬ 
tion; 

— au financement de la reeducation professionnclle des travailleurs 
amenes a changer d’emploi. 

La Haute Autorite subordonne Poctroi d’une aide non remboursable au 
versement par I’Etat intcrcssc d’une contribution spcciale au moins equi- 
valcntc au montant de cette aide, sauf derogation autoriscc par le Conseil 
statuant a la majoritc des deux tiers. 


CHAPITRE IV 


Production 
Article 57 

Dans le domaine de la production, la Haute Autorite rccourt de pre- 
fi^rence aux modes d’action indirccts qui sont a sa disposition, tels quo: 

— la cooperation avee les Gouvernements pour regulariscr ou infiuencer 
la consommation gcnerale, en particulicr cello des services publics; 

— les interventions cn maticre dc prix et de politique commcrciale 
prevues par le present Trailc. 


Article 

/. En cas de reduction de la demande, si la Haute Autorite estime quo la 
Communaute sc trouve en presence d une periode dc crise manifesto et que 
les moyens d’action prevus a Particle 57 uc permetlent pas d y faire face, 
cile doit, apres consultation du Comitc Consultatif et sur avis conforme du 
Conseil,\nstaurer un regime de quotas de production accompagne, en tant 
quo de besoin, des mesures prevues a 1 article 74. 

A defaut d’initiativc de la Haute Auloritt:-, Pun des Etats membres peut 
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saisir le Conseil qui, statuant a Punanimite, peut prescrire a la Haute Auto¬ 
rite I’instauration d’un regime de quotas. 

2. La Haute Autorite, sur la base d’etudes faites en liaison avec les entre- 
prises et les associations d’entreprises, etablit les quotas sur une base 
equitable, compte tenu des principes definis aux articles 2, 3 et 4. Elle 
peut, notamment, regler le taux de marche des entreprises par des preleve- 
ments appropries sur les tonnages depassant un niveau de reference defini 
par une decision g^nerale. 

Les sommes ainsi obtenues sont affectees au soutien des entreprises dont 
le rythme de production est ralenti au-dessous de la mesure envisagee, en 
vue, notamment, d’assurer autant que possible le maintien de Temploi 
dans ces entreprises. 

2. Le regime des quotas prend fin sur proposition adressee au Conseil par 
la Haute Autorite, apres consultation du Comite Consultatif, ou par le 
gouvernement d’un des £tats membres, sauf decision contraire du Conseil 
a Tunanimile si la proposition emane de la Haute Autorite et a la majorite 
simple si elle emane d’un gouvernement. La fin du regime des quotas fait 
I’objet d’une publication par les soins dc la Haute Autorite. 

4. La Haute Autorite peut prononcer a I’encontrc des entreprises qui vio- 
leraient les decisions prises par elle en application du present article, des 
amendcs dont le montant est egal au maximum a la valeur des productions 
irrcgulieres. 

Article 59 

/. Si la Haute Autorite constate, apres consultation du Comitc Consul¬ 
tatif, que la Communautc se trouve en presence d’une penuric dc certains 
ou de rcnscmblc des produits soumis a sa juridiction, et que les moyens 
d’action preVus a I’article 57 ne permettent pas d’y faire face, elle doit 
saisir le Conseil dc cette situation et, sauf decision contraire dc celui-ci 
statuant a I’unanimitc, lui proposer les mesures necessaires. 

A defaut d’initiative de la Haute Autorite, le Conseil peut etre saisi par 
Tun des Etats membres et, par une decision prise a Tunanimitc, reconnaitre 
I’cxistcnce de la situation prevue ci-dcssus. 

2. Le Conseil statuant a I’unanimite decide, sur proposition dc la Haute 
Autorite, apres consultation avec elle, d’unc part, dcs priorites d’utilisation 
et, d’autre part, de la repartition des ressources de la Communaute en 
charbon et en acicr entre les industries soumiscs a sa juridiction, I’exporta- 
tion et les autres consommations. 

En fonction des priorites d’utilisation ainsi dccidecs, la Haute Autorite 
etablit, apres consultation dcs entreprises interessees, les programmes de 
fabrication que les entreprises sont tenues d’exccutcr. 

3. A defaut d’unc decision unanime du Conseil sur les mesures visees au 
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paragraphe 2, la Haute Autorite precede elle-meme, en fonction des con- 
sommations et des exportations ct independamment de la localisation des 
productions, a la repartition des ressources de la Communaute entre les 
fitats membres. 

Dans chacun des Etats membres, la repartition des ressources attribuees 
par la Haute Autorite est faite sous la responsabilite du Gouvernement, 
sans qu’elle puisse affecter les livraisons prevues a d’autres Etats membres, 
et sous reserve de consultations avec la Haute Autorite en ce qui concerne 
les parts affectees a I’exportation ct a la marche des industries du charbon 
et de Tacier. 

Si la part affectee a Texportation par un Gouvernement est reduite par 
rapport aux bases retenucs dans I’attribution totale faite a I’Etat membre 
en cause, la Haute Autoritc, lors du renouvellcment des operations de 
repartition, redistribuera, en tant que de besoin, entre les Etats membres, 
les ressources ainsi degagees pour la consommation. 

Si une reduction relative dans la part affectee par un Gouvernement 
a la marche des industries du charbon ou de I’acier a pour consequence 
une reduction dans une production de la Communaute, I’attribution des 
produits correspondants faite a I’Etat membre en cause lors du rcnouvelle- 
ment des operations de repartition sera reduite a concurrence de la 
production qui lui est imputable. 

Dans tous les cas, la Haute Autoritc a la charge de repartir entre les entre- 
prises les quantities attribuees aux industries de sa juridiction sur la base 
d’dtudes faites en liaison avec les entrcpriscs ct les associations d’entreprises. 

Dans la situation prevue au paragraphe i du present article, I’ctablissc- 
uicnt, dans I’cnsemblc des Etats membres, de restrictions aux exportations 
a destination des pays tiers peut ctre decide par la Haute Autorite, con- 
form<emcnt aux dispositions de Tarticle 57, apres consultation du Comile 
Consultatif ct sur avis conformc du Conscil, ou, a defaut d’initialive de la 
Haute Autoritc, par le Conscil statuant a I’unanimitc sur proposition 
d’un gouvernement. 

La Haute Autoritc peut mettre fin au regime institue en conformitc du 
present article apres consultation du Comitc Consultatif cl du Conscil. 
Elle nc peut passer outre a un avis dcfavorable du Conseil, si cet avis a etc 
pris k runanimitc\ 

A dc^'faut d’initiative de la Haute Autorite, Ic Conseil statuant a I’unani- 
uiitd peut mettre fin a cc regime. 

7 * La Haute Autoritc peut prononcer a I’encontrc des entreprises qui 
violeraicnt Ics decisions prises en application du present article des amendcs 
dont Ic montant ne peut exceder Ic double dc la valeur des fabrications ou 
des livraisons prcscrites el non execulees ou detournecs de leur emploi 
r^gulier. 
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CHAPITRE V 
PRIX 

Article 60 

1. Sont interdites en matiere de prix les pratiques contraires aux articles 

2, 3 et 4 et notamment: 

— les pratiques deloyales de concurrence, en particulier les baisses de 
prix purement temporaires ou purement locales tendant, a Tinterieur du 
marche commun, a 1’acquisition d’une position de monopole; 

— les pratiques discriminatoires comportant, dans le marche commun, 
I’application par un vendeur de conditions inegales a des transactions com¬ 
parables, notamment suivant la nationalitc des acheteurs. 

La Haute Autorite pourra definir, par decisions prises apres consultation 
du Comite Consultatif et du Conseil, les pratiques visees par cette inter¬ 
diction. 

2, Aux fins cnoncees ci-dessus: 

<2) Ics baremes des prix et conditions de vente appliques sur le marche 
commun par les entreprises doivent etre rendus publics, dans la mesure et 
dans les formes prescrites par la Haute Autorite, apres consultation du 
Comite Consultatif; si la Haute Autorite reconnait que le choix, par une 
cntrcprise, du point sur la base duquel die etablit son bareme presente un 
caractere anormal et permet notamment d’duder les dispositions du b ci- 
dcssous, elle adresse a cette entrepriselesrecommandations appropriees; 

b) les modes de cotation appliques ne doivent pas avoir pour effet 
d’introduirc dans les prix pratiques par unc entreprise sur le marche 
commun, ramcncs a Icur equivalent au depart du point choisi pour 
I’etablissement de son bareme: 

— dcs majorations par rapport au prix prevu par ledit bareme pour une 
transaction comparable; 

— ou des rabais sur ce prix dont le montant excede: 

— soit la mesure permettant d’aligner Toffre faite sur le bareme, etabli 
sur la base d’un autre point, qui procure a I’achetcur les conditions les plus 
avantageuscs au lieu de livraison; 

— soit les limites fixees pour chaque categorie de produits, en tenant 
comptc evcntucllcmcnt dc Icur origine et de Icur destination, par decisions 
de la Haute Autorite prises apres avis du Comite Consultatif. 

Ccs decisions interviennent quand Icur neccssite apparait, pour eviter 
dcs perturbations dans I’ensemble ou dans une partie du marche commun, 
ou des desequilibres qui rcsulteraient d’unc divergence entre les modes de 
eolation utilises pour un produit et pour les matieres qui entrent dans sa 
fabrication. 

Ellcs nc font pas obstacle a ce que les entreprises alignent leurs offres sur 
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les conditions offertes par des entreprises cxterieures a la Communaute, a 
condition que ces transactions soient notifices a la Haute Autoritc qui pcut, 
en cas d’abus, limiter ou supprimer, a Tegard dcs entreprises en cause, Ic 
benefice de cette derogation. 


Article 61 

Sur la base d’etudes faites en liaison avec les entreprises ct les associations 
d’entrcpriscs, conformement aux dispositions de 1 article 46, alinca i, ct 
de Particle 48, alinea 3, et apres consultation du Comite Consultatif ct du 
Conseil, tant sur I’opportunite de ces mesures que sur le niveau de prix 
qu’cllcs daerminent, la Haute Autorite pcut fixer, pour un ou plusicurs 
produits soumis a sa juridiction: 

a) dcs prix maxima a I’intericur du marchc commun, si clle rcconnait 
qu’une telle decision cst nccessaire pour atteindre les objcctifs definis a 

Particle 3, notamment en son alinca r; 

b) des prix minima a Pintcricur du marchc commun, si clle rcconnait 
Pcxistencc ou Pimmincncc d’une crise manifesto et la nacssitc d’une telle 
decision pour atteindre les objcctifs definis a 1 article 3; 

c) apres consultation des associations dcs entreprises intcrcssecs ou de 
CCS entreprises elles-memcs, ct suivant dcs modalites adaptecs a la n.yurc 
dcs marches cxtcricurs, dcs prix minima ou maxima a 1 exportation, si unc 
telle action cst susceptible d’un controlc cfficacc et apparait nccessaire, 
tant cn raison des dangers resultant pour les entreprises dc la situation du 
marche que pour fairc prcvaloir dans les relations deonomiques intcr- 
nationalcs Pobjcctif defini a Particle 3, alinca/, ct sans prejudice, cn cas 
de fixation dc prix minima, dc Papplication dcs dispositions prcvucs a 

Particle 60, § 2, dernier alinca. 

Dans la fixation dcs prix, la Haute Autoritc doit tenir comptc de la 
ntessite d’assurcr la capacitc concurrenticlle tant dcs industries du charbon 
ou dc Pacicr que dcs industries utilisalriccs, suivant les principes definis a 

Particle 3, alinca c. 

A d^faut d’initiativc dc la Haute Autoritc, dans les circonslanccs prcvucs 
ci-dcssus Ic gouvcrncmcnt d’un dcs fitats membres pcut saisir Ic Conseil 
qui, par decision prise a Punanimite, pcut inviter la Haute Autoritc a fixer 

dc tcls maxima ou minima. 


Article 62 

Lorsque la Haute Autorite estime qu’unc telle action cst la plus appro- 
pri(5c pour evitcr que Ic prix du charbon nc s’etablissc au niveau du cout 
de production dcs mines les plus coQtcuscs a exploiter dont le mainticn cn 
service cst rcconnu temporairement nccessaire a Paccomplisscmcnt dcs 
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missions definies a Particle 3, la Haute Autorite peut, aprcs avis du Comite 
Consultatif, autoriser des compensations: 

— entre entreprises d*un meme bassin auxquelles s’appliquent les 
memes baremes; 

— apr^s consultation du Conseil, entre entreprises situees dans des 
bassins differents. 

Lesdites compensations peuvent, en outre, etre instituees dans les 
conditions pr^vucs a Particle 53. 


Article 63 

1. Si la Haute Autorite constate que des discriminations sont systematique- 
ment cxercces par des acheteurs, notamment en vertu des clauses rdgissant 
les marches passes par des organismes dependant des pouvoirs publics, elle 
adresse aux gouvernements interesses les recommandations necessaires. 

2. Dans la mcsurc ou elle Pcstime necessaire, la Haute Autorite peut 
decider quc: 

<2) les entreprises devront etablir leurs conditions de vcnte de telle sorte 
quc Icurs acheteurs et leurs commissionnaires s’obligent a se conformer 
aux regies posecs par la Haute Autorit^ en application des dispositions du 
present chapitre; 

b) les entreprises seront renducs responsables des infractions aux obliga¬ 
tions ainsi contractces commises par leurs agents directs ou les commis¬ 
sionnaires traitant pour le compte desdites entreprises. 

Elle pourra, en cas d’infraction commise par un achetcur aux obligations 
ainsi contractces, limiter, dans une mesure qui pourra, cn cas dc recidive, 
comportcr une interdiction temporaire, le droit des entreprises de la 
Communautc dc traitor avec Icdit acheteur. Dans ce cas, ct sans prejudice 
des dispositions de Particle 33, un recours sera ouvert a Pacheteur devant 
la Cour. 

3. En outre la Haute Autorite cst habilitee a adresser aux £tats membres 
interesses toutes recommandations appropriees cn vue d’assurer le respect 
dcs regies posecs cn application des dispositions de Particle 60, § i, par 
toute entreprisc ou organisme excr^ant une activite de distribution dans 
le domainc du charbon ou dc Pacier. 


Article 64 

La Haute Autorite peut prononcer a Pencontre des entreprises qui 
violcraient les dispositions du present chapitre ou les dc^cisions prises pour 
son application des amendcs a concurrence du double de la valeur des 
ventes irregulieres. En cas dc recidive, Ic maximum ci-dessus est double. 
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CHAPITRE VI 

Ententes et concentrations 

Article 6^ 

1. Sont interdits tous accords entre entrepriscs, toutes decisions d’associa- 
tions d’entrepriscs et toutes pratiques concertees qui tendraient, sur le 
marche commun, directement ou indirectement, a empecher, restreindre 
ou fausser le jeu normal de la concurrence et en particulier; 

a) a fixer ou determiner les prix; 

b) a restreindre ou a controler la production, le developpcment tech¬ 
nique ou les investissements; 

c) a repartir les marches, produits, clients ou sources d’approvisionne- 
ment. 

2. Toutefois, la Haute Autorite autorise, pour des produits determines, 
des accords de specialisation ou des accords d’achat ou dc vente cn com¬ 
mun, si elle reconnait: 

a) que cette specialisation ou ccs achats ou ccs ventes cn commun 
contribueront a une amelioration notable dans la production ou la dis¬ 
tribution dcs produits vises; 

b) que I’accord cn cause cst essenticl pour obtenir ccs effets sans qu’il 
soit d’un caracterc plus rcstrictif que ne I’cxigc son objet, et 

c) qu’il n’est pas susceptible dc donner aux entrepriscs inlercssecs le 
pouvoir dc determiner les prix, controler ou limiter la production ou les 
debouches, d’unc panic substanticllc des produits cn cause dans le marche 
commun, ni dc les soustraire a une concurrence cfTcctivc d’autres entre¬ 
priscs dans Ic marche commun. 

Si la Haute Autoritc reconnait que certains accords sont striclcmcnt 
analogues, quant a Icur nature ct a lours effets, aux accords vises ci-dessus, 
compte tenu notamment dc Tapplication du present paragraphe aux 
entrepriscs dc distribution, cllc les autorise cgalcmcnt lorsqu’ellc reconnait 

qu’ils satisfont aux mcmes conditions. 

Les autorisations peuvent ctre accordccs a dcs conditions dctermindcs 
et pour une periode limit< 5 c. Dans cc cas, la Haute Autoritc rcnouvellc 
Tautorisation une ou plusicurs fois si die constate qu’au moment du re- 
nouvellcmcnt, les conditions prt^vucs aux alincas a a c ci-dcssus continuent 

d’etre rcmplics. 

La Haute Autoritd revoque I’autorisation ou cn modific les termes si cllc 
reconnait que, par I’cffet d’un changement dans les circonstances, I’accord 
ne r6pond plus aux conditions prcvucs ci-dcssus, ou que les consequences 
effectives dc cct accord ou dc son application sont contraircs aux conditions 
requiscs pour son approbation. 

Les decisions comportant octroi, rcnouvcllemcnt, modification, refus ou 
revocation d’autorisation, ainsi que leurs motifs doivent ctre publics, sans 
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que Ics limitations edictees par Particle 47, deuxi^me alin^a, soient 
applicables en pareil cas. 

3. La Haute Autorite peut obtenir, conformement aux dispositions de 
Particle 47, toutes informations necessaires a Papplication du present 
article, soit par demande speciale adressee aux interesses, soit par un 
reglement definissant la nature des accords, decisions ou pratiques qui 
ont a lui etre communiques. 

4. Les accords ou decisions interdits en vertu du paragraphe i du present 
article sont nuls de plein droit et ne peuvent etre invoques devant aucune 
juridiction des £>tats membres. 

La Haute Autorite a competence exclusive, sous reserve des recours 
devant la Cour, pour se prononcer sur la conformite avec les dispositions 
du present article desdits accords ou decisions. 

5. La Haute Autorite peut prononcer contre les entreprises qui auraient 
conclu un accord nul de plein droit, applique ou tente d’appliquer, par 
voie d’arbitrage, dedit, boycott, ou tout autre moyen, un accord ou une 
decision nuls dc plein droit ou un accord dont Papprobation a et^ refusee 
ou revoquee, ou qui obtiendraient le benefice d’une autorisation au moyen 
d’informations sciemment fausses ou deformees, ou qui se livreraient a des 
pratiques contraires aux dispositions du paragraphe i, des amendes ct 
astreintes au maximum egalcs ou double du chiffre d’affaires realise sur les 
produits ayant fait Pobjet de Paccord, de la decision ou de la pratique 
contraires aux dispositions du present article, sans prejudice, si cet objet 
est dc rcstreindre la production, le developpement technique ou les in- 
vestissements, d’un relevemcnt du maximum ainsi determine a concur¬ 
rence dc 10 p. 100 du chiffre d’affaires annuel des entreprises en cause, en 
ce qui conccrnc I’amcnde, et de 20 p. 100 du chiffre d’affaires Journalier, 
en ce qui concerne les astreintes. 


Article 66 

I. Est soumise a autorisation prealable de la Haute Autorite, sous reserve 
des dispositions du paragraphe 3, toute operation ayant par elle-meme 
pour effet direct ou indirect, a I’interieur des territoires vises a I’alinea i 
de Particle 79, et du fait d’une personne ou d’une entreprise, d’un groupe 
de personnes ou d’entreprises, une concentration entre entreprises dont 
Pune au moins releve de Papplication de Particle 80, que I’operation soit 
relative a un meme produit ou a des produits differents, qu’elle soit 
effcctucc par fusion, acquisition d’actions ou d’elements d’actifs, pret, 
contrat, ou tout autre moyen de controle. Pour Papplication des disposi¬ 
tions ci-dessus, la Haute Autorite definit par un reglement, etabli apres 
consultation du Conseil, les elements qui constituent le controle d’une 
entreprise. 
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2. La Haute Autorite accorde I’autorisation visee au paragraphc prece¬ 
dent, si eile reconnait que I’operation envisagee ne donnera pas aux 
personnes ou aux entreprises interessees, en ce qui concerne celui ou ceux 
des produits en cause qui relevent de sa juridiction, le pouvoir: 

— de determiner les prix, controler ou restreindre Ja production ou la 
distribution, ou faire obstacle au maintien d’une concurrence effective, sur 
une partie importante du marche desdits produits; 

— ou d’echapper, notamment en etablissant une position artificicllc- 
ment privilcgice et comportant un avantage substantiel dans I’acccs aux 
approvisionnements ou aux debouches, aux regies dc concurrence resultant 
de Papplication du present Traitc. 

Dans cette appreciation, et conformement au principe de non discri¬ 
mination enonce a Particle 4, alinea la Haute Autoritc tient compte de 
Pimportance des entreprises de memo nature existant dans la Commu- 
nautc, dans la mesurc qu’elle estime justifiec pour eviter ou corriger les 
desavantages resultant d’une incgalite dans les conditions dc concurrence. 

La Haute Autoritc peut subordonner Pautorisation a toutes conditions 
qu’clle estime appropriccs aux fins du present paragraphe. 

Avant de sc prononcer sur une operation affectant dcs entreprises dont 
Pune au moins cchappc a Papplication dc 1 article 80, la Haute Aulorite 
recueillc les observations du gouvcrncment interessc. 

3. La Haute Autoritc cxcmptc dc Pobligation d’autorisation prcalablc Ics 
categories d’opcrations dont cllc reconnait que, par 1 importance dcs actifs 
ou entreprises qu’cllcs affcctcnt, considcrccs en liaison avee la nature dc la 
concentration qu’clles rcalisent, dies doivent ctre rcputccs conformes aux 
conditions rcquiscs par Ic paragraphc 2. Lc rcglcmcnt, ctabli a cet effet 
apres avis conformc du Conscil, fixe cgalcmcnt les conditions auxqucllcs 

cette exemption cst soumisc. 


4. Sans pr<yudicc dc Papplication dc Particle 47 a Pegard dcs entreprises 
relevant dc sa juridiction, la Haute Autoritd peut, soil par un rcglcmcnt 
< 5 tabli apres consultation du Conscil et definissant la nature dcs operations 
qui ont a lui ctre communiqu< 5 cs, soit par demandc spccialc adrcsscc aux 
int(5rcsscs dans lc cadre dc cc rcglcmcnt, obtenir dcs personnes physiques 
ou morales ayant acquis ou regroupe, ou devant acquerir ou regrouper les 
droits ou actifs en cause, toutes informations nccessaircs a Papplication du 
present article sur les operations susceptibics dc produirc Peffet vise au 

paragraphc i. 


5. Si une concentration vient a ctre rcalis^c, dont la Haute Autoritc 
reconnait qu’ellc a etc effectuce en infraction aux dispositions du para¬ 
graphc 1 cl satisfait ncanmoins aux conditions prcvucs par le paragraphc 
2, elle subordonne Papprobation de cette concentration au versement, par 
les personnes ayant acquis ou rcgroupi^ les droits ou actifs en cause, dc 
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Pamende prevue au paragraphe 6, deuxieme alinea, sans que le montant 
puisse etre inferieur a la moitie du maximum prevu audit alinea dans les 
cas oil il apparait clairement que Tautorisation devait etre demandee. A 
defaut de ce versement, la Haute Autorite applique les mesures prevues 
ci-apres en ce qui concerne les concentrations reconnues illicites. 

Si une concentration vient a etre realisee, dont la Haute Autorite re- 
connait qu’elle ne peut satisfaire aux conditions generales ou particulieres 
auxquelles une autorisation au titre du paragraphe 2 serait subordonnee, 
elle constate par decision motivee le caractere illicite de cette concentration 
et, apres avoir mis les interesses en mesure de presenter leurs observations, 
ordonne la separation des entreprises ou des actifs indument reunis ou la 
cessation du controle commun, et toute autre action qu’elle estime appro- 
priee pour retablir 1’exploitation independante des entreprises ou des 
actifs en cause et restaurer des conditions normales de concurrence. Toute 
pcrsonnc dircctement interessee peut former contre ces decisions un recours 
dans les conditions prevues a I’article 33. Par derogation audit article, 
la Cour a pleine competence pour appr^cier si I’operation realisee a le 
caractere d’unc concentration au sens du paragraphe i du present article 
et des r^glements pris en application du meme paragraphe. Ce recours est 
suspcnsif. II ne peut etre forme qu’une fois ordonnees les mesures ci-dessus 
prevues, sauf accord donne par la Haute Autorite a I’introduction d’un 
recours distinct contre la decision declarant I’operation illicite. 

La Haute Autorite peut, a tout moment, et sauf application eventuelle 
des dispositions de I’article 39, alinea 3, prendre ou provoqucr les mesures 
conservatoires qu’cllc estime neccssaires pour sauvegardcr les interets des 
entreprises concurrentes et des tiers, et a prevenir toute action susceptible 
de faire obstacle a I’execution de ses decisions. Sauf decision contrairc de 
la Cour, les recours ne suspendent pas I’application des mesures conserva¬ 
toires ainsi arretecs. 

La Haute Autoritc accorde aux interesses pour exccutcr ses decisions, un 
delai raisonnablc au dcla duquel ellc peut imposcr des astreintes journalieres 
a concurrence de un pour mille de la valeur des droits ou actifs en cause. 

En outre, a defaut par les interesses de remplir leurs obligations, la 
Haute Autorite prend elle-memc des mesures d’execution et peut notam- 
ment suspendre I’exercice, dans les entreprises relevant de sa juridiction, 
dcs droits attaches aux actifs irregulicrement acquis, provoqucr la nomina¬ 
tion par autorite de justice d’un administrateur sequestre pour ces actifs, 
en organiser la ventc forcee dans des conditions preservant les interets 
legitimes de leurs proprietaires, annuler, a I’egard des personnes physiques 
ou morales ayant acquis, par I’effet de I’operation illicite, les droits ou 
actifs en cause, les actes, decisions, resolutions ou deliberations des organes 
dirigeants des entreprises soumises a un controle irregulicrement etabli. 

La Haute Autoritc est, en outre, habilitec a adresscr aux Ltats membres 
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interesses les recommandations necessaircs pour obtenir, dans Ic cadre dcs 
legislations nationales, I’execution des mesures prevues aux alineas pre¬ 
cedents. 

Dans Texercice de ses pouvoirs, la Haute Autorite tient compte des 
droits des tiers acquis de bonne foi. 

6 . La Haute Autorite peut imposer des amendcs a concurrence de: 

— 3 p. 100 de la valeur des actifs acquis ou regroupes, ou devant etre 
acquis ou regroupes, aux personnes physiques ou morales qui sc scraicnt 
soustraites aux obligations prevues par le paragraphe 4; 

— 10 p. too de la valeur des actifs acquis ou regroupes, aux personnes 
physiques ou morales qui sc scraicnt soustraites aux obligations prevues parle 
paragraphe i, ce maximum etant rclcve, au dcia du douzieme mois qui suit 
la realisation dc Toperation, d’un vingt-quatriemc par mois supplementaire 
dcoulc jusqu’a la constatation de I’infraction par la Haute Autoritc; 

— 10 p. 100 dc la valeur dcs actifs acquis ou regroupes, ou devant etre 
acquis ou regroupes, aux personnes physiques ou morales qui auraient 
obtenu ou tente d’obtenir le benefice dcs dispositions prevues au para¬ 
graphe 2 au moycn d’informations fausscs ou dcformccs; 

— 15 p. 100 dc la valeur dcs actifs acquis ou regroupes, aux entreprises 
relevant dc sa juridiction qui auraient participc ou sc scraicnt prctecs a la 
realisation d’opcrations contraircs aux dispositions du present article. 

Un rccours cst ouvert devant la Cour, dans les conditions dc I’article 36, 
au profit dcs personnes qui sont I’objct dcs sanctions prevues au present 

paragraphe. 


7. Si la Haute Autoritc rcconnait que des entreprises publiques ou privees 
qui, cn droit ou en fait, ont ou acquicrent, sur le marchc d’un des produits 
relevant dc sa juridiction, unc position dominantc qui les soustrail a une 
concurrence clfcctivc dans une partic importantc du marchc commun, 
utilisent cette position a des fins contraircs aux objectifs du present Traitc, 
elle Icur adressc toulcs recommandations propres a obtenir que cette 
position nc soil pas utiliscc a ccs fins. A defaut d’exccution satisfaisantc 
desdites recommandations dans un delai raisonnable, la Haute Autoritc, 
par decisions prises cn consultation avee le gouvernement intcrcssc, ct sous 
les sanctions prevues respectivement aux articles 59 ^ 4 ) fi^^ l^s prix el 

conditions dc vente aappliquer par I’entrepriseen cause, ou elablit des pro¬ 
grammes dc fabrication ou dcs programmes dc livraison a executcr par ellc. 


CHAPITRE VII 

At^feintes aux conditions de la concurrence 

Article Gy 

I. Toutc action d’un Ltat membre susceptible d’exerccr unc repercussion 
sensible sur les conditions de la concurrence dans les industries du charbon 
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ou de I’acier doit etre portee a la connaissance de la Haute Autorite par le 
gouvernemcnt interesse. 

2. Si une telle action est de nature, en clargissant substantiellement, 
autrement que par variation des rendements, les differences de couts de 
production, a provoquer un desequilibre grave, la Haute Autorite, apres 
consultation du Comite Consultatifet du Conseil, peut prendre les mesures 
suivantes: 

Si Taction de cet £tat comporte des effets dommageables pour les entre- 
priscs de charbon ou d’acier relevant de la juridiction dudit £tat, la Haute 
Autorite peut Tautoriser a leur octroyer une aide dont le montant, les 
conditions et la duree sont fixes en accord avec elle. Les memes dispositions 
s’appliquent en cas de variation des salaires et des conditions de travail qui 
auraient les memes effets, meme si elles ne resultent pas d’une action de T fitat. 

Si Taction de cet £tat comporte des effets dommageables pour les 
cntrepriscs de charbon ou d’acier relevant de la juridiction des autres £tats 
membres, la Haute Autorite lui adresse une recommandation en vue d’y 
remedier par les mesures qu’il estimera les plus compatibles avec son 
propre equilibrc cconomique. 

5. Si Taction dc cet £tat reduit les differences de couts de production en 
apportant un avantage special, ou en imposant des charges spcciales, aux 
entreprises de charbon ou d’acicr relevant de sajuridiction par comparaison 
avec les autres industries du meme pays, la Haute Autorit^ est habilitec, 
apres consultation du Comite Consultatif et du Conseil, a adresser a cet 
£tat Ics rccommandations necessaires. 

CHAPITRE VIII 

Salaires et mouvements de la main-d’ceuvre 

Article 68 

1. Les modes de fixation des salaires et des prestations sociales en usage 
dans les differents Ltats membres ne sont pas affectes, en ce qui concerne 
les industries du charbon et de Tacier, par Tapplication du present Traite, 
sous reserve des dispositions suivantes. 

2. Lorsque la Haute Autorite rcconnait que des prix anormalemcnt bas 
pratiques dans une ou plusicurs entreprises resultent de salaires fixes par ccs 
entreprises a un niveau anormalemcnt bas cu egard au niveau des salaires 
pratiques dans la meme region, cllc adresse a cclles-ci, apres avis du Comite 
Consultatif, les rccommandations necessaires. Si les salaires anormalemcnt 
bas resultent dcs decisions gouvcrncmcntales, la Haute Autorite enlre en 
consultation avec le gouvernemcnt interesse, auquel, a defaut d’accord, elle 
peut, apres avis du Comitc Consultatif, adresser une recommandation. 

3. Lorsque la Haute Autorite reconnait qu’unc baisse des salaires, tout a 
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la fois entraine une baisse du niveau de vie de la main-d oeuvre et est em¬ 
ployee comme moyen d’ajustcment economique permanent des entre- 
prises ou de concurrence entre les entrcpriscs, elle adresse a 1 entreprisc ou 
au gouvernement interesse, apres avis du Comite Consultatif, une recom- 
mandation en vue d’assurer, a la charge des entreprises, des avantages a la 
main-d’oeuvre compensant cctte baisse. 

Cette disposition ne s’applique pas: 

a) aux mesures d’cnsemble appliquees par un Etat mcrnbre pour 
retablir son equilibrc exterieur, sans prejudice, dans ce dernier cas, de 
Papplication eventuclle des dispositions prcvues a Particle 67; 

b) aux baisses de salaires resultant de Papplication de Pechellc mobile 

Hgalement ou contractuellemcnt etablie; . 1 1 • 

c) aux baisses de salaires provoquees par une baisse du cout de la vie; 

d) aux baisses de salaires qui corrigeraient Ics hausses anormales ante- 
rieurement intervenucs dans des circonstances exccptionnelles qui ont 


cesse de produirc Icurs effets. 

4. En dehors des cas prevus en a et i au paragraphe precedent, toute baisse 
de salaires affectant I’ensemble ou une fraction notable de la main-d oeuvre 
d’une entreprise doit etre notifiee a la Haute Autorite. 

5. Les recommandations prevues aux paragraphes precedents ne peuvent 
etre faites par la Haute Autorite qu’apres consultation du Conseil, saufsi 
elles sont adressccs a des entreprises qui n’atteindraicnt pas une importance 

d^Hnie par la Haute Autorite en accord avec le Conseil. 

Lorsqu’une modification, dans un des Etats membres, des disposi loi s 
relatives au financement de la S&urite soeiale, ou des moyens de lutte 
contre le chomage et les effets du ehomage ou une variation des salair« 
produit les effets vises a I'article 67, §§ 2 et 3, la Haute Autorite est habilitee 
a appliquer les dispositions prevues audit article. 

6. Au cas oil les entreprises ne se conformeraient pas aux recommanda¬ 
tions qui leur sont adressees en application du present article, la Hau e 
Autorite peut leur infiiger des amendes et des astreintes a concuricnce du 
double des economies de frais de main-d'oeuvre mdument realisees. 


Article 6g 

I. Les Etats membres s’engagent a ecartcr toute restriction fbndee suHa 
nationalitd, a I’emploi dans les industries du charbon et de I acier, a 1 egard 

des travaill^urs natlnaux d'un des Etats membres dequalification confirmee 

dans les professions du charbon et de l acier, 

qui nisulR-nt des necessites fondamentales de sante et d ordre public. 

a. Pour Papplication de cette disposition ils etabliront une definition 
commune des sp«ialites et des conditions de qualification detei mmeront 
d’un common'Accord les limitations prevues au paragraphe precedent et 
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rechercheront les precedes techniques permettant la mise en contact des 
offres et des demandes d*emploi dans Pensemble de la Communaute. 

En outre, pour les categories de travailleurs non prevues au paragraphe 
precedent et au cas oh un developpement de production dans Tindustrie 
du charbon et de I’acier serait freine par une p^nurie de main-d’oeuvre 
appropriee, ils adapteront leurs reglementations relatives a ^immigration 
dans la mesure necessaire pour mettre fin a cette situation; en particulier, 
ils faciliteront le reemploi des travailleurs en provenance des industries du 
charbon et de Tacier d’autres Etats membres. 

4. Ils interdiront toute discrimination dans la remuneration et les condi¬ 
tions de travail entre travailleurs nationaux et travailleurs immigr^s, sans 
prejudice des mesures speciales interessant les travailleurs frontaliers; en 
particulier, ils rechercheront entre eux tous arrangements qui demeure- 
raient necessaires pour que les dispositions relatives a la Securite sociale ne 
fassent pas obstacle aux mouvements de main-d’oeuvre. 

5. La Haute Autorite doit orienter et faciliter I’action des Etats membres 
pour Tapplication des mesures prevues au present article. 

6. Le present article ne porte pas atteinte aux obligations intemationales 
des Etats membres. 

CHAPiTRE rx 
T RANSPORTS 

Article jo 

II est reconnu que I’ctablissement du march6 commun rend necessaire 
I’application de tarifs de transport du charbon et de I’acier de nature a 
ofTrir des conditions de prix comparables aux utilisateurs places dans des 
conditions comparables. 

Sont notamment interdites, pour le trafic entre les Etats membres, les 
discriminations, dans les prix et conditions de transport de toute nature, 
fondees sur le pays d’origine ou de destination des produits. La suppression 
de CCS discriminations comporte en particulier Tobligation d’appliquer 
aux transports de charbon et d’acier, en provenance ou a destination d"un 
autre pays de la Communaute, les baremes, prix et dispositions tarifaires 
de toute nature applicabics aux transports interieurs de la memc marchan- 
dise, lorsque ccllc-ci emprunte le meme parcours. 

Les baremes, prix et dispositions tarifaires de toute nature appliques 
aux transports de charbon et d’acier a I’interieur de chaque Etat membre 
et entre les Etats membres sont publics ou portes a la connaissance de la 
Haute Autorite. 

L’application de mesures tarifaires intericures speciales, dans I’interet 
d’une ou plusieurs entreprises productrices de charbon ou d’acier, est 
soumisc a i’accord prealablc de la Haute Autorite qui s’assure de leur 
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conformite avec les principes du present Traite; elle peut donner un accord 
temporaire ou conditionnel. 

Sous reserve des dispositions du present article, ainsi que des autres 
dispositions du present Traite, la politique commerciale des transports, 
notamment I’etablissement et la modification des prix de transport tendant 
a assurer Tequilibre financier des entreprises de transport, restent sounds 
aux dispositions legislatives ou reglementaires de chacun des £tats mem- 
bres; il en est de meme pour les mesures de coordination ou de concurrence 
entre les divers modes de transport ou entre les diverses voies d’achemine- 
ment. 


CHAPITRE X 

POLITIQ^UE COMMERCIALE 

Article 7/ 

La competence des gouvcrncments des Etats membres en matiere de 
politique commerciale n’est pas affcctcc par I’application du present 
Trait6, sauf dispositions contraires dc celui-ci. 

Les pouvoirs attribues a la Communaute par le present Traite en 
matiere de politique commerciale a Tegard des pays tiers nc peuvent 
exc^dcr ceux qui sont reconnus aux £tats membres par les accords inter- 
nationaux auxquels ils sont parties, sous reserve de I’application des 
dispositions dc Particle 75. 

Les gouvernemenU des £tats membres se pretent mutuellement le con- 
cours ndccssairc pour Papplication des mesures rcconnues par la Haute 
Autoritd conformes au present Traite et aux accords internationaux en 
vigucur. La Haute Autoritc est habilitce a proposer aux Etats membres 
int^resscs les methodes par lesquclles ce concours mutuel peut etre assure. 

Article y2 

Des taux minima, au-dcssous dcsqucls les Etats membres s’engagent a 
ne pas abaisscr Icurs droits dc douane sur Ic charbon et Pacier a P^gard dcs 
pays tiers, et dcs taux maxima, au-dessus dcsquels ils s’engagent a nc pas 
les dlcver, peuvent ctre fixes par decision du Conseil prise a Punanimitd 
sur proposition dc la Haute Autorite, pr< 5 scntdc a son initiative ou sur 
demande d’un Etat membre. 

Entre les limites fixecs par ladite decision, chaque gouvernement deter¬ 
mine scs tarifs suivant sa procedure nationalc. La Haute Autoritd peut, 
de sa propre initiative, ou a la demande d’un dcs Etats membres, dmettre 
un avis tendant a la modification dcs tarifs dudit Etat. 

Article 75 

L’administration dcs licences d’importation et d’exportation dans les 
relations avec les pays tiers reldvc du gouvernement sur le territoirc duquel 
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se situe le point de destination des importations ou le point d’engine des 
exportations. 

La Haute Autorit^ est habilitee a veiller sur Padministration et le con- 
trole desdites licences en matiere de charbon et d’acier. EUe adresse, en 
tant que de besoin, aux £tats membres, apres consultation du Gonseil, des 
recommandations, tant pour eviter que les dispositions adoptees aient un 
caractere plus restrictif que ne I’exige la situation qui en justifie Tetablisse- 
ment ou le maintien, que pour assurer une coordination des mesures prises 
au litre de Particle 71, alinea 3, et de Particle 74. 


Article y4 

Dans les cas enumeres ci-dessous, la Haute Autorit^ est habilitee a 
prendre toutes mesures conformes au present Traite et, en particulier, aux 
objectifs definis a Particle 3 et a adresser aux gouvernements toutes recom¬ 
mandations conformes aux dispositions de Particle 71, alinea 2: 

1° si des precedes de dumping ou d’autres pratiques condamnees par la 
Charte de la Havane sont constates a la charge de pays non membres de la 
Communaute ou d’entreprises situces dans ces pays; 

2® si une difference entre les offres faites par des entreprises echappant 
a la juridiction de la Communaute et par les entreprises relevant de sa juri- 
diction est exclusivement imputable au fait que les offres des premieres sont 
fonddes sur dcs conditions de concurrence contraires aux dispositions du 
present Traite; 

3° si Pun des produits enumeres a Particle 81 du present Traits est 
importe dans le territoire d’un ou plusicurs Etats membres en quantiles 
relativement accrues et a des conditions telles que ces importations portent 
ou menacent de porter un prejudice serieux a la production, dans le marche 
commun, des produits similaires ou directement concurrents. 

Toutefois dcs recommandations ne peuvent etre formulees en vue 
d’etablir dcs restrictions quantitatives au litre du 2® ci-dessus que sur avis 
conformc du Conseil, ct au litre 3® ci-dessus que dans les conditions 
prevues a Pardcle 58. 

Article 75 

Les Etats membres s’engagent a tenir la Haute Autorite inform^e des 
projets d’accords commerciaux ou d’arrangements d’elfet analogue dans 
la mesure ou ccux-ci intercssent le charbon et Pacier ou Pimportation des 
autres mati^res premieres et des equipements specialises necessaires a la 
production du charbon et de Pacier dans les Etats membres. 

Si un projet d’accord ou d’arrangement contient dcs clauses faisant 
obstacle a Papplication du present Traite, la Haute Autorite adresse les 
recommandations necessaires a PEtat interesse, dans un deiai de dix jours 
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a partir de la reception de la communication qui lui est faite; elle peut dans 
tout autre cas emettre des avis. 

TITRE QUATRI^ME 

Dispositions generales 
Article y6 

La Communaute jouit, sur les territoires des fitats membres, des im- 
munitds et privileges necessaires pour remplir sa mission, dans les condi¬ 
tions d^finies a un Protocole annexe. 

Article 77 

Le siege des institutions de la Communaute sera fixe du commun accord 
des gouvernemcnts des £tats membres. 

Article y8 

1. L’exercice financier dc la Communautd s’^end du r** juillet au 30 juin. 

2. Les d^penses administratives de la Communaute comprennent les 
d^penses de la Haute Autoritc, y compris celles qui sont afferentes au 
fonctionnement du Comite Consultatif, ainsi que celles de la Cour, du 
secretariat de I’Assemblcc ct du secretariat du Conseil. 

3. Chacune des institutions dc la Communaute etablit un etat previsionnel 
de ses depenses administratives, groupies par articles et chapitres. 

Toutefois, le nombre des agents, les cchelles de leurs traitements, in- 
demnites et pensions, pour autant qu’ils n’auront pas etc fixes en vertu 
d’unc autre disposition du Traite ou d’un reglcmcnt d’execution, ainsi que 
les depenses extraordinaires, sont prealablemcnt determines par une Com¬ 
mission groupant le president de la Cour, le president de la Haute Autorite, 
le president de I’Asscmbiee et le president du Conseil. Cette Commission 

est presidee par le president dc la Cour. 

Les etats previsionncls sont groupes dans un etat previsionnel general 
comportant une section specialc pour les depenses de chacune de ces 
institutions et qui est arrete par la Commission des presidents prevue k 

Talinea precedent. 

La fixation dc Tetat previsionnel general vaut autorisation et obligation 
pour la Haute Autorite de pcrccvoir le montant dcs recettes correspondan- 
tes, conformement aux dispositions dc Tarticle 49. La Haute Autorite met 
lesVonds prevus pour le fonctionnement de chacune dcs institutions a la 
disposition du president competent qui peut proceder a I’cngagcment ou 
a la liquidation dcs depenses. 

La Commission des presidents peut autoriser dcs virements k I’interieur 
des chapitres ct de chapitre a chapitre. 

p 
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4. L’etat previsionnel general est Indus dans le rapport annuel presente 
par la Haute Autorite a TAssemblee en vertu de I’artide 17. 

5. Si le fonctionnement de la Haute Autorite ou de la Cour Texige, leur 
president peut presenter a la Commission des presidents un etat previ¬ 
sionnel supplementaire, soumis aux memes regies que Petat previsionnel 
general. 

6. Le Conseil designe pour trois annees un commissaire aux comptes dont 
le mandat est renouvelable et qui excrce ses fonctions en toute indepen- 
dance. La fonction de commissaire aux comptes est incompatible avec toute 
autre fonction dans une institution ou un service de la Communautd 

Lc commissaire aux comptes est charge de faire annuellement un rapport 
sur la regularite des operations comptables et de la gestion financiere des 
differentes institutions. H dresse ce rapport six mois au plus tard apres 
la fin de I’exercice auquel le comptc se rapporte et I’adresse a la Commis¬ 
sion des presidents. 

La Haute Autorite communique ce rapport a I’Assemblee en meme 
temps que le rapport prevu a Particle 17. 

Article yg 

Lc present Traitc cst applicable aux Territoires curopeens des Hautes 
Parties Contractantes. II s’applique egalcment aux Territoires europeens 
dont un Etat signatairc assume les relations cxtcrieurcs; en ce qui concernc 
la Sarre, un cchange de lettres entre le Gouvernement de la Republique 
Fedcrale d’Allcmagnc et le Gouvernement de la Republique Frangaise est 
annexe au present Traite.* 

Chaque Haute Partie Contractante s’engage a etendre aux autres fitats 
Membres les mesurcs de preference dont Elle beneficie, pour le charbon et 
Pacier, dans les Territoires non-europeens soumis a sa juridiction. 

Article 80 

Les cntrcpriscs, au sens du present Traite, sont cclles qui exercent une 
activitc de production dans lc domaine du charbon et de Pacier a Pint^rieur 
des territoires vises a Particle 79, premier alinea, et, en outre, en ce qui 
concernc les articles 65 et 66, ainsi que les informations requises pour leur 
application ct les recours formes a leur occasion, les entreprises ou orga- 
nismes qui exercent habitucllcment une activite de distribution autre que 
la ventc aux consommateurs domestiques ou a Partisanat. 

Article 81 

Les expressions ‘charbon’ ct ‘acier’ sont definics a Pannexe I jointe au 
present Traitc.^ 

* See below, p. 242, 

^ Not printed here. Sec Documentation Frajifaisfi no. 14G9, p. 26. 
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Les listes comprises dans cette annexe peuvent etre completees par le 
Conseil statuant a Tunanimite. 


Article 82 

Le chifFre d’affaires servant de base au calcul des amendes et des 
astreintes applicables aux entreprises en vertu du present Traite est le 
chiffre d’affaires afferent aux produits soumis a la juridiction de la Haute 
Autorite. 


Article 83 

L’institution de la Communaute ne prejugc en rien le regime de pro- 
pri^t^ des entreprises soumises aux dispositions du present Traite. 

Article 84 

Dans les dispositions du present Traite, les mots ‘le present Traite’ 
doivcnt etre entcndus comme visant les clauses du Traite ct de ses annexes, 
des Protocolcs annexes ct de la Convention relative aux dispositions 
transitoires. 


Article 83 

Les mesures initiales et transitoires convenues par les Hautes Parties 
Contractantes cn vuc de permettre I’application dcs dispositions du present 
Trait6 sont fixees par une Convention annexe.* 

Article 86 

Les fitats membres s’engagent a prendre toutes mesures gcneralcs ou 
particulidres propres a assurer I’exccution dcs obligations resultant des 
decisions et recommandations dcs institutions de la Communaute ct a 
facilitcr k cclle-ci I’accomplisscment de sa mission. 

Les £tats membres s’engagent a s’abstcnir de toutc mesure incompatible 
avec I’existcnce du marche commun vise aux articles i et 4. 

IIs prennent, dans la mesure de Icur competence, toutes dispositions 
utiles pour assurer les rdglemcnts internationaux correspondant aux 
(^changes de charbon ct d’acicr dans le marche commun ct se pretent un 
concours mutucl pour faciliter ccs regicments. 

Les agents de la Haute Autoritc charges par cllc de missions de controlc 
disposent, sur le territoire des Ltats membres ct dans toute la mesure ndees- 
saire a I’accomplissemcnt de leur mission, dcs droits et pouvoirs devolus 
par les legislations de ccs Ltats aux agents des administrations fiscales. 
Les missions de controlc et la quality dcs agents charges de cellcs-ci sont 


' Ibid. pp. 38-47. 
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dument notili^es a P]£tat interesse. Des agents de cet £tat peuvent, a la 
demande de celui-ci ou de la Haute Autorite, assister les agents de la 
Haute Autorite dans raccomplissement de leur mission. 

Article 8j 

Les Hautes Parties Contractantes s’engagent a ne pas se pr^valoir des 
traites, conventions ou declarations existant entre Elies en vue de sou- 
mettre un differend relatif a Tinterpretation ou a I’application du present 
Traite a un mode de rcglement autre que ceux prevus par celui-ci. 


Article 88 

Si la Haute Autorite estime qu’un fitat a manque a une des obligations 
qui lui incombent en vertu du present Traite, elle constate ledit manque- 
ment par une decision motivee, apres avoir mis cet fitat en mesure de 
presenter ses observations. Elle impartit a I’fitat en cause un d^lai pour 
pourvoir a Texecudon de son obligation. 

Un recours de pleine juridiction est ouvert a cet £tat devant la Cour 
dans un dclai de deux mois a compter de la notification de la decision. 

Si I’fitat n’a pas pourvu a Texecution de son obligation dans le delai 
fixe par la Haute Autorite ou, en cas de recours, si celui-ci a et^ rejet^, 
la Haute Autoritc peut, sur avis conforme du Conseil statuant a la 
majorite des deux tiers: 

a) suspendre Ic versement des sommes dont elle serait redevable pour 
Ic compte dc I’Ltat en question en vertu du present Traite; 

b) prendre ou autoriser les autres Etats membres a prendre des mesures 
derogatoircs aux dispositions de Particle 4 en vue dc corriger les effets du 
manquement constate. 

Un recours de plcinc juridiction est ouvert, dans un delai de deux mois 
a compter de leur notification, contre les decisions prises en application des 
alincas a et b. 

Si les mesures ci-dessus prevucs s’avcrcnt inoperantes, la Haute Autorit^ 
cn rcfcrc au Conseil. 


Article 8g 

Tout differend entre Etats membres au sujet de I’application du present 
Traite, qui n’est pas susceptible d’etre regie par une autre procedure pre- 
vue au present Traite, peut etre soumis a la Cour, a la requete de I’un des 
Etats parties au differend. 

La Cour est dgalement competente pour statuer sur tout differendjentre 
Etats membres en connexite avec Tobjet du present Trait6, si ce differend 
lui est soumis en vertu d’un compromis. 
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Article go 

Si un manquement a une obligation resultant du present Traite commis 
par une entreprise constitue egalement un manquement a une obligation 
resultant pour elle de la legislation de I’Etat dont elle releve et si, en vertu 
de ladite legislation, une procedure judiciaire ou administrative cst engagee 
contre cette entreprise, Pfitat en question devra en aviser la Haute Auto- 
rit^, qui pourra surseoir a statuer. 

Si la Haute Autorite sursoit a statuer, elle est informee du deroulement 
de la procedure et mise en mesure de produire tous documents, expertises 
et t^moignages pertinents. Elle sera de meme informee de la decision 
definitive qui sera intervenue et devra tenir comptc de cette decision pour 
la determination de la sanction qu’elle serait eventuellement amenee a 

prononcer. 


Article gi 

Si une entreprise n*cfrectuc pas, dans Ics delais presents, un vciscmcnt 
auquel elle est assujettie envers la Haute Autoritc, soit en vertu d’une 
disposition du present Traitd ou d’un reglement d’application, soil cn 
vertu d’une sanction pecuniairc ou d’unc astreinte prononcce par la Haute 
Autorite, il sera loisiblc a cclle-ci dc suspendre, jusqu’a concurrence du 
montant dc cc versement, Ic reglement dcs sommes dont elle serait clle- 
meme redevablc a ladite entreprise. 


Article g2 

Lcs decisions de la Haute Autorite comportant dcs obligations pccu- 
niaircs forment litre cxecutoirc. 

L’execution forcee sur Ic territoire dcs Etats membres cst poursuivic 
suivant les voics dc droit cn vigueur dans chacun dc ces Etats ct apres 
qu’aura ete apposee, sans autre controle que celui dc la verification de 
I’authenlicite de ces decisions, la formulc cxccutoirc usitec dans I’Etat sur 
Ic territoire duquel la decision doit ctre cxecutec. II cst pourvu a cette 
formalite a la diligence d’un ministre designe a cet effet par chacun dcs 

gouvcrncments. . 

L’execution forcee nc peut ctre suspcnduc qu en vertu d une decision 

de la Cour. 


Article gg 

La Haute Autorite assure avee les Nations Unies et avee I’Organisation 
Europeenne dc Cooperation Economique toutes liaisons utiles et lcs tient 
regulierement informecs dc I’activite dc la Communaute. 
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Article g4 

La liaison entre les institutions de la Communaute et le Conseil de TEu- 
rope est assuree dans les conditions prevues par un Protocole annexe.* 

Article gg 

Dans tous les cas non prevus au present Traite, dans lesquels une deci¬ 
sion ou une recommandation dc la Haute Autorite apparait necessaire 
pour realiser, dans le fonctionnement du marche commun du charbon et 
de I’acier et conformement aux dispositions de Particle 5, I’un des objets 
de la Communaute, tels qu’ils sont definis aux articles 2, 3 et 4, cette 
decision ou cette recommandation peut etre prise sur avis conforme du 
Conseil statuant a I’unanimite et apres consultation du Comite Con- 
sultatif. 

La memc decision ou recommandation, prise dans la memo forme, 
determine cventuellcmcnt les sanctions applicables. 

Apres I’expiration dc la periode de transition prevue par la Convention 
sur les dispositions transitoircs, si des difficulties imprevues, revelees par 
Tcxpcrience, dans les modalites d’application du present Traite, ou un 
changement profond des conditions cconomiques ou techniques qui aflfecte 
dircctcmcnt le marche commun du charbon et de I’acicr, rendent necessaire 
une adaptation des regies relatives a Pexercicc par la Haute Autorite des 
pouvoirs qui lui sont conferes, des modifications appropriecs peuvent y 
etre apportccs, sans qu’clles puissent porter attcinte aux dispositions des 
articles 2, 3 et 4 ou au rapport des pouvoirs rcspcctivement attribucs a la 
Haute Autoritc et aux autres institutions dc la Communaute. 

Ccs modifications font Tobjet de propositions ctablies cn accord par 
la Haute Autoritc ct par le Conseil statuant a la majorite des cinq sixiemes 
dc ses membres, ct soumises a I’avis de la Cour. Dans son examcn, la Cour 
a picinc competence pour apprecicr tous les elements de fait et de droit. 
Si, a la suite de cet examen, la Cour reconnait la conformite des proposi¬ 
tions aux dispositions dc Falinca qui precede, ellcs sont transmiscs a I’As- 
scmblee ct entrent cn vigucur si ellcs sont approuvecs a la majorite des 
trois quarts des voix cxprimccs ct a la majorite des deux tiers des membres 
qui composent TAsscmblcc. 

Article g6 

Apres I’cxpiration dc la periode de transition, le gouvernement dc 
chaque £tat membre ct la Haute Autorite pourront proposer des amende- 
ments au present Traite. Cette proposition sera soumise au Conseil. Si 
celui-ci emet, a la majorite des deux tiers, un avis favorable a la reunion 
d’unc conference dcs representants des gouvernements des Iiitats membres, 
cclle-ci est immediatement convoquee par le president du Conseil, en vuc 

* Documailation Fran^aisey no. 1489, p. 34^ 
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d’arreter d’un commun accord les modifications a apporter aux disposi¬ 
tions du Traite. 

Ces amendements entreront en vigueur apres avoir etc ratifies par tous 
les £tats membres en conformite de leurs regies constitutionnelles rcs- 
pectives. 

Article gy 

Le present Traite est conclu pour une duree de cinquante ans a datcr 
de son entree en vigueur. 

Article g8 

Tout £tat europden peut demander a adherer au present Traite. II 
adresse sa demande au Conseil, lequel, apres avoir pris I’avis dc la Haute 
Autorite, statue a Tunanimite et fixe, ^galement a Tunanimite, les condi¬ 
tions de Padhesion. Celle-ci prend cffet du jour ou I’instrument d’adhesion 
est re9U par le gouvernement depositaire du Traite. 

Article gg 

Le present Traite sera ratifie par tous les Etats membres, cn conformite 
de leurs regies constitutionnelles respectives; les instruments dc ratification 
seront deposes aupr^s du gouvernement de la Republiquc Fran9aisc. 

II entrera cn vigueur le jour du depot dc I’instrument de ratification de 
I’Etat signatairc qui procedera le dernier a cette formalite. 

Au cas oh tous les instruments de ratification n’auraicnt pas ^te deposes 
dans un d^lai de six mois a datcr de la signature du present Traite, les 
gouvcrncments des Etats ayant effectue Ic depot se concertcraicnt sur les 
mesures a prendre. 

Article 100 

Le pr<isent Traits, rddigd cn un seul cxemplaire, sera ddpose dans les 
archives du Gouvernement dc la R6publique Fran9aisc, qui cn remettra 
une copie certifidc conforme a chacun des gouvcrncments dcs autres Etats 
signataires. 

En foi de Q.UOI les Plcnipotentiaircs soussignes ont appose leurs signa¬ 
tures au bas du pr<^scnt Traite ct Pont revetu de leurs sceaux. 

Fait k Paris, le dix-huit avril mil neuf cent cinquantc-ct-un. 

Adenauer. 

Paul van Zeeland. 

J. Meurice. 

Schuman. 

Sforza. 

Jos. Bech. 

Stikker. 

Van den Brink. 
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4. Military Co-operation 

(i) Official summary of the French Memorandum presented to the 
Paris Conference on the Pleven Plan, 15 February 1951* 

La Dddgation frangaise a remis le 15 fevrier 1951 aux pays participant 
a la Conference sur I’Armee Europeenne un document de travail destine 
a pr^ciser ses suggestions initiales. Ce document constitue un guide qui 
permettra d’orienter la discussion. Les suggestions faites restent dans le 
cadre de la declaration de M. Pleven en date du 24 octobre 1950.^ 

Le Gouvernement fran9aise rappelle, tout d’abord, son souci d’apporter 
une contribution nouvelle a Toeuvre d*unification de TEurope, qui a deja 
ete affirmee par la creation du Conseil de I’Europe et par Telaboration du 
plan Schuman, sur le charbon et Tacier. 

II souligne que des evenements mondiaux, dont aucune des Puissances 
participant a la Conference ne porte la responsabilite, rendent aujourd’hui 
necessaire Texamen du probl^me de la defense commune en Europe. A ce 
probleme, le Gouvernement fran9ais propose d’apporter une solution 
visant a creer une armee de I’Europe unie, formee d’hommes issus des 
diverses nations europeennes, realisant autant que possible une fusion 
complete des elements humains et matdriels rassembles sous une Autorite 
europeenne unique, politique et militaire. 

Nul ne peut douter que ces initiatives n’aient pour objet supreme 
r^tablissement d’une paix durable dans le monde. La fusion des interets 
de peuples naguere opposes est pour tous une garantie que les considera¬ 
tions purement nationalisteset les dangers qu’ellesimpliquent disparaitront 
pour faire face a la volonte de la communaute. L’arm^e europeenne ne 
pourra etrc utilisee pour servir les dcsseins particuliers de tels ou tels des 
pays qui la composeront. Dans les circonstances presentes, elle constituera 
un Element csscntiel de la protection de nations, animees par dcs motifs 
exclusivement defensifs. Elle doit, cn consequence, etre consideree comme 
une sauvegarde par tous Ics Etats de TEurope. 

Le Gouvernement fran9ais estime que malgre les difficultes de toute 
nature qu’il faudra vaincre, il doit etre possible de mettre en place une 
force europeenne vcritablement efficace accroissant la valeur combative dcs 
armces occidcntalcs, sans qu’intervienne aucun retard dans Texecution des 
plans du Conseil Atlantique. 

II sera indispensable, cependant, de proceder par etapes; une periode de 
transition devra etre definie. Mais le plus tot possible une autorite mili¬ 
taire europeenne devrait etre constituec, memo si, au ddbut, ses pouvoirs 
sont restreints et destines a s’elargir graduellement. 

Les propositions fran9aises sont rangees en trois chapitres distincts: 

‘ L'Annie PolUiqiu /pj/, pp. 625-6. 

* Documents (R.I.I.A.) for 1949-50, p. 339. 
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1° Questions militaires; 

2° Questions politiques et institutionnelles; 

3° Probl^mes financiers. 

I. — Questions Militaires 

Le but final est la constitution d’une arm^e qui presentera, dans le cadre 
de I’Europe, la meme unite, la meme structure et la meme administration 
qu’une arm^e nationale dans le cadre d’un seul pays. 

Une integration d’une telle ampleur serait impossible si Ton tentait dc 
la r^aliser immediatement. Au contraire, si Ton respecte les etapes, elle 
constitue le meilleur procede pour accroitre la contribution de TEurope a 
la defense atlantique, permettant en meme temps a I’AHemagne de lui 
apporter sa part, a egalite au scin de I’Armee europeenne, avcc les autres 
nations participantes. 

Le document fran^ais decrit les mesures a prendre au cours de la premiere 
etape de formation de I’Armee europeenne qui comprcnd elle-meme deux 
stades: 

Dans le premier stade, chacun dcs pays participants poss^dant des forces 
nationalcs fera passer sous Tautorit^ du Commissaire europccn a la Defense, 
les unites d^mentaircs qu’il mettra a la disposition de la future Armee 
europeenne. En meme temps, les unites ei^mentaircs allcmandes scront 
creees sous Tautorite du Commissaire europ^en a la Defense, suivant des 
modalites a determiner. 

Dans le deuxi^me stade, au fur et a mesure de I’unification progressive 
des regies administratives et des procedes d’instruction, les unites eiemcn- 
taircs nationales seront fusionnees en divisions europeennes, assorties de 
formations de reserve generates et de services correspondant a Icurs 
besoins. 

Au cours de cette etape, le Commissaire curopeen a la Defense devra, 
d’une part, controler le rccrutcmcnt, I’instruction eicmentairc et assurer 
I’administration dcs contingents dc TArmee europeenne; d’autre part, 
assurer et maintenir la mise en condition dcs unites europeennes placecs 
sous Tautorite operationnclle du Commandement Atlantique. 

Ccs pouvoirs du Commissaire curopeen k la Defense sc devcloppcraicnt 
suivant un plan progressif. 

L*unite eiemcntaire de la division europeenne serait le ‘groupement de 
combat’. 

Le document fran^ais precise, en outre, les rapports du Commissaire 
curopeen k la Defense avec les organisations territorialcs nationalcs, les 
conditions du recrutement, de I’instruction, de I’equipcment et dc I’ad- 
ministration de I’Armec europeenne. 

Au cours de la secondc etape, des progres nouveaux scraient realises dans 
I’unification rcchcrchee, I’importance des armees nationalcs par rapport a 
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PArmee europeenne irait en diminuant de telle sorte que, peu a peu, le 
Commissaire europeen deviendrait un veritable Ministre europeen de la 

Defense. 

II- — Questions Politiques 

Le Gouvemement fran9ais estime que la realisation d’un tel programme 
exige la constitution progressive d’une Autorit^ qui serait dotee de pouvoirs 
propres a lui permettre d’assurer Torganisation, rentreticn et Padmmistra- 
tion de I’Armee europeenne. Les institutions qu’il envisagerait, pour sa 
part, comporteraient notamment: 

a) un Commissaire europeen a la Defense, qui serait designe, dans des 
conditions et pour un temps a determiner, exclusivement en raison de sa 
competence et de telle sorte que soit garantie son independance. Le Com- 
missairc europeen, agissant en cooperation avec un Conseil des Ministres, 
aurait la responsabilitd d’atteindre les objectifs qui seront prevus dans le 
Traite constituant I’Armee europeenne. II disposerait de coliaborateurs 
lui permcttant de surveiller Pcxecution, par les Administrations nationals, 
des decisions prises. II prendrait des decisions, fomulerait des recom- 
mandations ou emettrait des avis. Le champ d application de sa mission, 
et notamment, les cas oCi il serait habilite a prendre lui-meme des decisions, 
s'accroitraient au fur et a mesure que seraient franchies les diverses etapes 
de la formation de f Armee europeenne, et dans des conditions a preciser 
par la Conference; 

b) un Conseil de Ministres, qui serait compose de membres des Gouverne- 
ments des Etats participants et qui collaborcrait constamment avec le 
Commissaire par des consultations reciproques, Dans certains domaines, 
a determiner par la Conference, il emettrait des directives generales aux- 
quellcs le Commissaire a la Defense devrait se conformer; 

c) une Assemblee commune, qui exercerait un controle democratique 
sur le Commissaire a la Defense. Elle serait constituee de representants des 
nations participantes, recevrait chaque annee le rapport du Commissaire 
sur son activite et pourrait, par un vote de censure, provoquer la demission 
de celui-ci. Elle assurerait dans des conditions a determiner par la Con¬ 
ference, des fonctions de controle financier sur la gestion du budget 
commun, envisage ci-dessous. 

HI. — Questions Financieres 

Il est evident que les mccanismes financiers ne pourront etre mis au 
point que lorsque les institutions seront creees sur les plans politique et 
militaire. Toutefois, certaines idees generales importantes peuvent d^ja 
etre degagecs: 

En premier lieu, a I’existence d’une Armee europeenne devrait corre- 
spondre cello d’un budget commun. 
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Ce budget commun serait alimente en recettes par les contributions dcs 
£tats membres. On devrait examiner si, et a quel stade de la creation de 
FArmee europeenne, le budget commun devrait etre utilise comme instru¬ 
ment de repartition des charges entre les pays participants. 

En depenses, le contenu du budget evolucrait suivant les stades suc- 
cessifs envisages pour la constitution de TArmee europeenne. Au debut, 
et alors que les unites europeennes ne seraient pas encore constitutes, les 
depenses inscrites au budget commun seraient limitees au fonctionnemcnt 
des institutions politiques communes. Plus tard, figureraient au budget les 
dtpenscs de recrutement, d’instruction et d’entretien des troupes euro- 
ptenncs. 

Quant aux problemes de transfert, ils ne pourraient prendre de I’im- 
portance qu’a partir du moment oh les effcctifs deviendraicnt nombreux 
et seraient stationncs hors du tcrritoire national de la plupart dcs Etats 
participants. 

(ii) Statement issued by the French Ministry of Foreign Affairs 

REGARDING THE WASHINGTON TALKS AND THE RECRUITING OF GeRMAN 

contingents, 15 September 1951' 

Ccrtaines dtpcchcs de Washington ont annonce quc M. Robert Schu- 
man, a la conference dcs Trois, avait acceptc la levee immediate de con¬ 
tingents allcmands sous I’autoritc dc I’organisation atlantiquc. 

Ccs informations sont contraircs a la verite. La levee immediate dc 
contingents allcmands n’a ttc ni acccptce ni dcmandec par aucun dcs 
participants. 

Lc principc fondamcntal demeure qu’il nc pourra cxistcr a aucun 
moment, selon I’cxprcssion du president Robert Schuman, memc un 
embryon d’armcc nationalc allcmandc. 

Le recrutement dcs cffcctifs allcmands commcncera done dcs quc les 
organismes dc la communautd europeenne dc defense auront ete mis en 
place, mais sculcmcnt a cc moment-la: on pourrait avoir rccours aux 
organismes du S.H.A.P.E. et a scs commandements subordonnes unique- 
ment dans la periodc situee entre lc moment ou les organismes dc la 
communaute europeenne dc defense auront ete mis en place et cclui ou 
ils scront en mesure d’assurcr toutes Icurs responsabilites. 

(iii) Extracts from General Eisenhower’s address to the North 
Atlantic Council on the defence op western Europe, Rome, 

26 November 1951* 

It seems appropriate to consider, briefly, how history will look at us; for 
we cannot escape the consequences of our own words and acts. I believe 

' U Monde, isSrptember 1951. For the communiqui issued after liic conference in Washing¬ 
ton see above, p. 133. * New York Herald Tribune, 5 December 1951. 
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that if wc now allow the influences of traditionalism, cautious approach, 
calculations as to what is politically feasible, and if we are burdened too 
much by the other deterrent influences that affect man—if we allow the 
influences to keep us from positive and direct action, there will be nothing 
in history about us and the organization we represent. We will be nothing 
more than a feeble ripple, washed away and forgotten. But if the problems 
that you men have taken upon your shoulders are met with courage and 
fortitude and confidence; if each in his own niche can perform the t^ks of 
leadership that have fallen to his lot to perform, then there will be no 
monument in history capable really of typifying the grandeur of your 
accomplishment. You are not trying to lead any captives m chains down 
the streets of any NATO city. You are seeking no triumph, except the 
triumph of giving free men the right and opportunity to live as they desire. 
On the shield that each SHAPE man wears appears the motto; ‘Viglance 
is the price of liberty.’ There is another text that we observe in SHAPE. 
It is a text spoken by the Prince of Peace. It runs: ‘When a strong man, 
armed, keepeth his palace, his goods are in peace.’ In our case the man 

is twelve nations. ... , 

We arc engaged in producing the military portion of the strong man s 

strength, so that he may be sufficiently armed to allow his goods to remain 
in peace. We are producing, forging and sharpening the instruments that 

wc require. 

There has been much talk of’52 goals, ’53 goals, 54 goals, and so on, 
and I must say to you gentlemen that inflexible dates leave me cold. While 
such figures and dates arc necessary for purposes of planning and putting 
appropriate sums in the national budgets in order to obtain what we need, 
our real objective is to gain for our people at the earliest possible moment 
the tranquility of mind, the peace and confident security to which they 
arc entitled. In that sense there is no time to waste. 

Why should wc sit here and wonder whether or not we arc going to be 
attacked? We are free people. Wc know our right, we know our strength. 
In direct comparison with the dictatorship that has announced its implac¬ 
able hostility to our way of life, there is only one thing in which we are 
inferior. This is the unity, in his case achieved by a pistol in the back. 

Free men don’t have to use such methods. But wc must, each of us, see 
that the enlightened self-interest of each of our countries is ser\'cd by the 
progress wc make in producing collective security. It is stated in one of 
the founding documents in my own country that pvernments are estab¬ 
lished among men for certain purposes, one of which is to provide for the 
common security. We have come to realize that in the face of powerful, 
ruthless threats posed by dictatorship, there is no longer a possibility that 
any one nation may by itself produce the necessary security for its own 
people. Thus, ^vhcther wc like it or not, our ancient idea of sovereignty 
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has been impinged upon and modified by world conditions. But this does 
not mean that the cure is necessarily in conceding sovereignty to any 
group or supra-national structure, but certainly it does indicate a pooling 
of a portion of our sovereignty, and by pooling, regain the strength to 
perform for each of us one of the functions for which each government was 
set up. So, I say, as we proceed toward this goal, let us not delude our¬ 
selves with repetitions of dates and years, be it ’53, ’54, or any other. The 
target is there. It is something of a reasonable nature, but changing daily 
with new scientific appliances that come up to the battlefield. Every kind 
of influence that affects warfare will affect our problem and our list of 
requirements. 

So let us by no means delay objectives that should be obtained now. 
Neither should we, on the other hand, so badly co-ordinate our military 
progress with economic capacity that we destroy both. This describes, 
partially, the problem for which you have set up the Temporary Council 
Committee. And I submit again that if our hearts, if our determination, if 
our qualities of leadership arc equal to the task, then the economic limita¬ 
tions will not be nearly so rigid as wc may first judge them to be. Morale 
can help here. 

In these modern and sophisticated times, we have come to think of 
morale as something that you purchase materially. We seem to believe 
that morale and confidence and courage are produced by a full stomach, 
warm clothing, and a roof over the head—by a standard of living. A 
reasonable and endurable status in this regard is, of course, necessary to 
life itself; but true morale is likewise produced by direct appeal to the 
heart of man. Let us make no mistake about it. Now I am going to talk 
a little bit about a favorite subject of mine. It is also a favorite subject of 
several of my friends at this table; in fact, of practically every one to whom 
I have talked in Europe. It is the idea of European unity. The advantages 
to be gained by us through unification of Europe are so great that I have 
never found any one to quarrel with the abstraction, the statement of the 
principle. But I should like to have it distinctly understood that when I 
talk about advantages to be gained by a complete unity that may not be 
immediately within our grasp. I am not setting up any alibi for any one 
failing to do his best today. We must continue, urgently, to march forward 
with what wc have, and make the best of it. . . . 

I do not need to recite to such a body as this the great advantages that 
would come to us through unification of Western Europe, unification in 
its economy, its military systems, finally its political organisms. Under 
such conditions wc would no longer have the job of trying to determine 
what each nation would have; wc would have Mr. Monnet’s true concept 
of a single balanced force for the whole. No nation would have to keep, 
for prestige purposes alone, particular units, oflicers, organizations, or 
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services. All this you can easily comprehend. But even as we long for such 
a great advance, I assure you that under the programs now in hand we 
can, in Western Europe, erect a defense that can at least, although expen¬ 
sively and uneasily, produce a stalemate. But that is not good enough. 
As my chief of staff pointed out to you we need depth to our defensive 
position; we need German assistance, both in geography and in military 
strength, if these can be obtained with justice and respect to them and 
to ourselves. 

It is because of reasons, of which the ones I have given are only a few, 
that I have come to believe that we should have a European Defense 
Force. But merely because I believe we must have a European Defense 
Force does not mean that I am stopping for one instant my efforts to 
co-operate with every one of the chiefs of staff in all our countries to 
produce, now, what they can as effective national forces. 

But if we can go ahead with the European Defense Force, gaining 
German strength without creating a menace to any others and in such 
a way that the Germans could co-operate with self-respect, our goals will 
become much more readily obtainable. Here I must say one word about 
the German position. We cannot have mere hirelings and expect them 
to operate efficiently. NATO has no use for soldiers representing second- 
rate morale or a second-rate country. German help will be tremendously 
important as it is freely given; and it can be so given, I believe, through 
a European Defense Force. 

This European Force would serve another great purpose—it would 
stand alongside the Schuman plan—which must be successful—and the 
two would constitute great steps toward the goal of complete European 
unity. 

Just as European unity is important to all of us, there is nothing more 
important to the entire NATO organization than an underlying unity 
among all of us based upon a clear comprehension of the facts at issue. It 
is not enough that we here around this table agree on essentials. It is not 
enough that all of our governments agree. The important thing is that the 
populations standing behind those governments must agree. Our peoples 
must understand that, for each nation, the concept of collective security 
by co-operation must be successful or there is no acceptable alternative for 
any of us. All of us must understand that the task we have set for our¬ 
selves can be done because of our great resources and our determination 
and skill. All of us must understand that this task must take first priority 
over and above all else except only that of assuring acceptable levels, of 
living in our own countries. Unless this kind of information is gotten out 
and understood, we are victims first of our own laziness, our own failures 
as leaders, and secondly, we are victims of Soviet propaganda, because they 
will, in all cases, assert the contrary. They will assert that we are trying 
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to get together to launch a great invasion, when they well know that the 
entire aggregate of the forces we are talking about have no power to launch 
any attack across Europe. All soldiers know that it is an entirely different 
thing to establish a military stalemate in Western Europe on the one hand, 
and, on the other, to conduct an offensive. The Soviet general staff is com¬ 
pletely capable of understanding this. . . . 

During this past year, NATO has marshaled and organized under 
competent commanders and splendid staffs, such troops as we have. I 
believe they could already give a gallant account of themselves if attacked, 
even though we arc far too weak to provide the assured safety that we 
require. I might stop to observe that when your self-preservation demands 
the accomplishment of a job there is nothing that is impossible. The 
impossible then merely becomes a difficulty, something to be solved and 
something to be done. You don’t give up when your life is at stake. So, 
even now, our troops are not helpless. There was a famous old cavalry 
general in my country who once had a part of his force surrounded by 
overwhelming numbers. A message came through to him describing the 
terrible situation, and the query was, ‘What shall we do?’ The com¬ 
mander, who was a bit illiterate, sent back ‘Fight ’em’ and he spelled the 
message ‘Fitcm’. Now, if the balloon goes up today what we are going 
to do is fight, make no mistake about it. All of us would be doing the same. 

I repeat that aside from their immediately available and disposable 
military force, the only attribute in which the Soviets have a temporary 
advantage over us is in their unity. And that unity has one defect. In 
time of crisis—when the fear of the machine gun behind the lines loses its 
relative importance because of the danger in front—that kind of unity 
begins to fall apart. What we must do is to produce throughout our coun¬ 
tries the certainty, the knowledge that we can voluntarily build a unity 
that will win and secure the peace. . . . 

(iv) Extract from a speech in the House of Commons by the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Winston Churchill, 6 December 1951’ 

Coming now to more controversial topics, I do not feel there ought to 
be any great difference between us about the European Army. We are, 

I believe, most of us agreed that there should be a European Army and 
that Germany must take an honourable place in it. When 1 proposed this 
at Strasbourg 18 months ago I said—perhaps I may be permitted to quote 
myself when I find it convenient— 

‘I am very glad that the Germans amid their own problems have come here 
to share our perils and augment our strength. They ought to have been liere 
a year ago. A year has been wasted, but still it is not too late. There is no 
revival of Europe, no safety or freedom forany of us except in standing together 

' H.C. Deb. 5th scr. vol. 494, coll. 2594-6. 
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united and unflinching. I ask this Assembly to assure our German friends 
that if they throw in their lot with us we shall hold their safety and freedom 
as sacred as our own.’ 

This assurance has now been formally given by the Allied Governments. 
I went on: 

‘There must be created, and in the shortest possible time, a real defensive 
front in Europe. Great Britain and the United Nations must send large 
forces to the Continent. France must again revive her famous Army. We 
welcome our Italian comrades. All—Greece, Turkey, Holland, Belgium, 
Luxemburg, the Scandinavian States—must bear their share and do their 
best.’ 

Wc seem to have made good progress since then. General Eisenhower 
is in supreme command on the Continent. All the Powers mentioned have 
contributed, or are contributing, or are about to contribute, contingents 
and many of their contingents are growing. The front is not covered yet. 
The potential aggressor has a vast superiority of numbers. Nevertheless, 
the gathering of our deterrents has been continued. As things have de¬ 
veloped, my own ideas have always been as follows. There is the N.A.T.O. 
Army. Inside the N.A.T.O. Army there is the European Army, and inside 
the European Army there is the German Army. The European Army 
should be formed by all the European parties to N.A.T.O. dedicating 
from their own national armies their quota of divisions to the Army or 
Armies now under General Eisenhower’s command. 

At Strasbourg in 1950 the Germans did not press for a national army. 
On the contrary, they declared themselves ready to join a European Army 
without having a national army. Dr. Adenauer has renewed to us this 
assurance, and that is still the German position and their preference—no 
national army. This is a very great and helpful fact which we must all take 
into consideration. The size and strength of any German army, whether 
contingent or otherwise, and its manufacture of weapons, would in any 
case have to be agreed between the Allied Powers concerned. There, in 
short, is the policy which I have always advocated and which I am very 
glad to find is steadily going forward. 

Difficulties have, however, arisen about the texture of the European 
Army. Should it be an amalgam of the European nations divested of all 
national characteristics and traditions, or should it be composed of ele¬ 
ments essentially national but woven together by alliance, common organi¬ 
sation and unified command? On this point the discussions have at times 
assumed an almost metaphysical character, and the logic of continental 
minds has produced a scheme for what is called the European Defence 
Community. That is, at least, an enlightened if not an inspiring title. 
Tlie European Defence Force, which is to be a vital element in the defence 
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of Western Europe, will be closely and effectively associated with the 
British Forces which constitute another element in the same defence 
system through their common allegiance to N.A.T.O. 

The European Defence Community has not yet taken its final shape. 
The Paris Conference has been sitting for nine months, and it is now on 
the point of producing its Report. I am sorry the late Government did 
not send a delegation to this Conference instead of only an observer. The 
technical discussions have proceeded smoothly and in great detail, and 
at last the far-reaching political issues which have been raised and which 
surround the military questions have been reached. We do not know how 
these will be settled, and we have had no voice or share in the long argu¬ 
ment. As soon as the Conference reaches its final conclusions we shall 
consider the way to establish the most effective form of association with 
the resultant organisations. In this way a European Army, containing 
a German contribution of agreed size and strength, will stand alongside 
the British and United States Armies in a common defensive front. That, 
after all, is what really matters to the life or death of the free world. 

As far as Britain is concerned, we do not propose to merge in the Euro¬ 
pean Army but we are already joined to it. Our troops are on the spot, 
and we shall do our utmost to make a worthy and effective contribution 
to the deterrents against aggression and to the causes of freedom and 
democracy which we seek to serve. These matters will, of course, require 
to be further discussed as the weeks pass by, and we shall probably know 
much more about what is the decision taken on the Continent than we 
can attempt to anticipate and imagine at this moment. 

(v) Communique issued after the Six-Power Conference on a 
European Army, Paris, 30 December 1951* 

The Foreign Ministers of the six countries represented at the conference 
for the organization of a European defence community met in Paris from 
December 27 to 30 to pursue the discussion which began at Strasbourg 
on November 11. The Finance and Defence Ministers took part in these 
conversations. 

The problems reserved for the decision of the Ministers by the confer¬ 
ence of experts have been examined and, particularly, the institutional, 
military, and financial questions. The Ministers agreed that the setting 
up of a European defence community constituted a step towards the 
unification of Europe, such unification remaining one of the essential 
objectives of their Governments. 

In accordance with the suggestion made during their last meeting at 
Strasbourg by Signor Dc Gasperi, they decided to entrust to the Assembly 
envisaged in the European defence community the task of studying the 

* Ths Tinus^ 31 December 1951# 

B 8196 ^ 
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creation of a European organization of a federal or confederal character 
which would take the place, when the time came, of the organization 
embodied in this treaty. For this purpose the Assembly of the European 
defence community will, within six months of the treaty coming into force, 
make proposals to the six Governments, which, three months later, will 
call an international conference to examine them. 

In accordance with the proposal of Dr. Stikker, the Governments, on 
their side, as soon as the treaty has come into force, will take joint measures 
to facilitate the realization of these aims. The Ministers have agreed that 
the institution of the European defence community would include an 
executive authority on a collegiate basis, an Assembly, a Council of 
Ministers, and a court of justice. 

The conference agreed on the principle of a common budget for the 
community, but left over for further examination the details and method 
of the transformation of national budgets into a common defence budget. 

Finally, agreement was reached on most of the problems concerning 
the integration and composition of the defence forces. Thus, the Ministers 
have noted that on the fundamental points referred to them by the experts 
an agreement was reached which will make possible the continuation of 
the work of the experts* conference. 

Another meeting of the Ministers was decided. It will take place in 
January. 


5 . The Saar 

(i) Extract from a speech by Dr. Adenauer on his conversations \vith 
M. SCHUMAN regarding THE SaAR, i6 JANUARY I95O* 

In the course of these talks a certain amount of trouble was caused by 
the initiative of the Saar government. In my opinion the Saar problem, 
the problem of how to regulate political and economic affairs in that region, 
was pushed into the forefront of our public talks by the Saar government 
itself. I have in mind the press conference which the Prime Minister of 
the Saar, Herr Hoffmann, thought good to hold just before the opening 
of the talks between M. Schuman and myself and other German 
politicians. 

I did not welcome the prominence which was thus given to the Saar 
problem in our discussions, for I do not myself consider that the time is 
ripe to reach a decision on this matter. I should prefer that a final decision 
should be postponed till such time as relations between France and Ger¬ 
many arc on a more normal footing. I am absolutely convinced that it 
will be perfectly possible to solve this question in a manner satisfactory 

* Translated from Nan ^eiiung, 17 January 1950, 
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to France, Germany and the Saar itself, within the framework of a Euro¬ 
pean Union and that it would be injurious to the conception of European 
unity to attempt to reach a solution now. I do not know what motives 
impelled the government of the Saar, or its Prime Minister, to raise the 
matter so urgently at this moment, but I might hazard a guess. It may 
be that it was the very idea of Germany entering the European Union 
which prompted the government of the Saar, or its representative, the 
Prime Minister, to make such attempt as he could, to force a final settle¬ 
ment before this could come about. 

One point raised by Herr Hoffmann, the Prime Minister, at his press 
conference was that, since the peace treaty had been postponed to a far 
distant future, it was essential to regularise conditions in the Saar now. 
This again would seem to indicate that his intention is to present the world 
with an accomplished fact in the Saar, and I believe that the French 
government would be acting in contradiction to their previous attitude 
in giving way to such a demand. 

It is easy to begin and very hard to know where to stop, and the French 
government should bear this in mind, before accepting any such sugges¬ 
tion. For if they once depart from the principle that the peace treaty will 
settle everything, the effect on Germany may be such as no man can fore¬ 
see. I hope most fervently, therefore, that the people of the Saar will take 
measures to ensure that nothing of the sort happens. For some lime now 
I have made a point of holding no communication with anyone resident 
in the Saar, in order to avoid even the shadow of suspicion that I desired or 
favoured any ‘underground’ activity there. All the same many appeals 
have reached us from the Saar itself. It is now for the people of the Saar 
to watch what their government is doing. 

On the question of the Saar mines I have this to say. It seems—though 
I am not certain about this—that the Saar government wishes the seques¬ 
trated mines to be assigned to them, and that they are prepared to lease 
these mines to France for fifty years in return for a royalty on each ton of 
coal delivered. In order to judge the significance of this arrangement 
rightly, it must be remembered that by and large the mines arc the only 
wealth this district possesses. 35% of the population of the Saar is em¬ 
ployed in the mines, so that to lease the mines to France for fifty years 
would be to rob the Saar of almost every vestige of independence. I would 
like to add that in 1948 the Saar produced approximately 10 million tons 
of coal: of this the Saar district itself used 3*9 million tons, France received 
1-6 million tons and Germany 4 5 million tons, or nearly lialf the total 
production. It is clear therefore that the Saar must look to Germany as 
the principal market for its most important product. 

The legal position, which is surely of considerable importance, is this. 
Until 1918 the Saar mines belonged to the Prussian state. Under the 
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Versailles Treaty they were assigned to France for fifteen years, that is, 
until the plebiscite of 1935. The plebiscite resulted in an overwhelming 
majority for Germany, and the German government of the time purchased 
the mines from France for a sum of 900,000,000 francs. 

With the exception of a sum of 40,000,000 francs, this entire amount 
was received by the French government. The sum of 40,000,000 francs 
remained outstanding, because a part of the purchase price was to be paid 
in coal, and France’s requirements of coal fell short by that amount. 

The German government amalgamated the mines into a single company, 
of which all the shares were held by the government. When Germany 
collapsed, and Allied Law 52 was promulgated,* the Saar mines were 
seized, as was all other property of the German State, and sequestrated. 
Then came the Occupation Statute. According to this statute, all property 
formerly owned by the German State is now the property of the German 
Federal Republic. This statute was approved by the governments of the 
U.S.A., the United Kingdom and France. It would seem, therefore, that 
the Saar mines are the property of the German Federal Republic. 

I should have thought it was quite out of the question that any decision 
on what virtually amounts to the sale of the Saar mines should be reached 
without consultation with the legal owners, the German Federal Republic. 
These are the facts of the economic and legal position, as it stands today, 
and they are facts which cannot be overlooked. 

This is all very interesting, and perhaps even of great value to certain 
powerful people in the Saar. To my mind the paramount matter for all 
of us, for England, Germany, France, Holland, Italy and the rest, is the 
European question, and the future of Europe must not be jeopardised by 
the solution of the Saar problem. 

It must occur to every good European, as it docs to me, that the ideas 
and considerations which govern the Ruhr Statute might be applied to 
the Saar and even to the iron and steel of Lorraine. I am no expert in 
these matters. As a politician I will only say that nothing would please 
me better. The Marshall Plan demands that purely national considera¬ 
tions should be subordinated to those concerning Europe as a whole. It 
is my fervent wish that the European interests should remain paramount. 

I should be extremely sorry if this expression of my opinions on the Saar 
should have any anti-German repercussions in France. We in Germany 
realise—as must the French—that there are still many obstacles to sur¬ 
mount. These cannot be overcome all in a moment, but if there is good¬ 
will on both sides, together with the conviction that the interests of Europe 
stand above those of individual countries, then I am certain that German- 
Frcnch understanding will not be impaired. 

‘ Military Government Law No. 52 on the Blocking and Control of Property, 24 August 1945: 
Military CazetU, British Sector of Berlin, no. 2, pp. 46-4O. 
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(ii) Exchange of letters between the French High Commissioner in 
Germany, M. Andrj^ Fran$ois-Poncet, and Dr. Adenauer regarding 
A speech made by the Federal Minister of Justice, Dr. Thomas 

Dehler, on 22 January 1950* 

(<2) M. Fran^ois-PonceCs letter 
Monsieur le chancelier, 

J’ai rhonneur de me plaindre aupres de vous de I’attitude du ministre 
federal de la justice, le docteur Thomas Dehler. 

Le docteur Dehler avait rccemmcnt fait devant le Bundestag, au sujet 
des criminels de guerre allemands qui sont encore detenus en France, dcs 
declarations contraircs a la vcrite, en contradiction formclle avec Ics indica¬ 
tions precises que je vous avais fournies peu de temps auparavant a votre 
propre demande. 

Le docteur Dehler m*avait promis une rectification publiquc. Jc n’ai 
pas connaissance qu’il ait tenu sa promcssc. 

Parlant hier a Hambourg en presence du vice-chancelier,^ le docteur 
Dehler s’est clevc contre la legende de I’agression allemande {Frankfurter 
Rundschau) en des termes que I’agcnce D.P.A. rapportc comme suit: 

‘Nous avons le droit’, a declare le docteur Dehler, ‘dc refutcr la these 
suivant laquclle I’Allemagne aurait cu une responsabilitc predominante 
dans la premiere guerre mondiale. 

‘La responsabilitc dc rAllcmagnc n’etait pas plus grande que cellc dc 
la France, qui n’a pas sulTisammcnt retenu I’Autriche et la Russic, qui 
voulaicnt la guerre. Le moment cst cgalcmcnt venu dc dire que I’Alle- 
magne n’est pas sculc rcsponsablc du phcnomcnc hitlcrien. Hitler a etc 
dans une large mesure une consequence du traitc dc Versailles, et avant 
tout dc la pusillanimitc dc la France, qui croyait que la sculc solution dc 
la question curopeenne clait dc nc pas laisscr rAllcmagnc sc rclcvcr, dc 
lui imposer une ccinturc dc sccurit<^ ct dc fermer la voie dc I’AUcmagnc 
aux Allemands d’Autrichc ct de Bohcmc.* 

Dc tcllcs paroles dans la bouchc d’un ministre federal ont un caracterc 
profonddment choquant. Ellcs tendent cn effet, dans une deformation 
flagrante dc I’histoirc, a imputcr a la France la responsabilitc dc la 
premidre guerre mondialc, alors que Ics actes ctablisscnt que son gou- 
verncment a Jusqu’a la dcrnicrc minute ddploye tous scs efforts pour en 
cmpechcr Tcxplosion. Ellcs tendent d’autre part, dans unc mcme deforma¬ 
tion dc la vdritd, a justificr aux depens de la France la politique d’Adolf 
Hitler. 

On n’avait jusqu’ici rencontrd parcillcs allegations que dans Ics milieux 
Ics plus nationalistcs et les plus ouvertement antifrangais. On nc croyait 
pas qu’clles puissent etre profcrccs par un des ministres d’un gouverne- 


• Le Monde, 27 January 1950. 


* Dr. Franz Bldchcr. 
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ment qui se dit attache a realiser rapaisement des esprits et la reconcilia¬ 
tion au sein d’une Europe occidentale organisee des peuples frangais et 
ailemand; en fournissant au regime hitlerien une sorte d’excuse retro¬ 
spective le doctcur Dehler semble avoir oublie les crimes qu’a commis 
ce regime. On aurait attendu plus d’equite de la part d’un ministre de la 
justice. 

Veuillez agrcer, monsieur le chancelier, Passurance de ma haute con¬ 
sideration. 

Signe: Fran90is-Poncet. 

(^) Dr, Adenauer's reply 

Monsieur Pambassadcur, 

J’ai Phonneur d’accuscr reception de votre lettrc du 25 Janvier, dans 
laquclle vous prenez position a Pegard de certaincs declarations faites par 
M. Dehler, ministre federal de la justice, a Poccasion d’une reunion poli¬ 
tique dc son parti a Hambourg. Ccs declarations ont fait aujourd’hui 
I’objet d’un examcn approfondi de la part du cabinet federal. A Pissue de 
cct examen le gouvernement a pris a Punanimite une decision queje joins, 
cn annexe, a la presente lettrc.* Le ministre Dehler m’a declare que les 
comptes rerdus dc son discours de Hambourg publics par les journaux ont 
donne lieu, cn raison dc Icur caractcre resume, a des malentendus sur des 
points csscnticls; avant tout il n’a eu en aucune fa^on Pintentiond’attaquer 
la France; bicn au contrairc il se serait expressement prononce, dans son 
discours dc Hambourg, cn faveur d’un resserrement de Pentente franco- 
allcmande et du developpemcnt de la cooperation europcenne. 

Permettez-moi, monsieur Pambassadcur, de saisir Poccasion qui m’est 
ainsi offerte pour vous exprimer mes regrets de ce que certains passages 
dc ce discours aient pu donner lieu a des interpretations qui, comme Pa 
assure le docteur Dehler d’unc maniere que je ne puis mettre cn doute, 
nc correspondent pas a scs convictions politiques. Le ministre Dehler s’est 
declare pret a se tenir personnellement a votre disposition cn vue d’un 
entretien au cours duquel il vous exposera par le detail les termes dont les 
repercussions ont ete au plus haut point regrettables. 

Jc souligne enfin que le gouvernement federal et moi-meme, en mon 
nom personnel, refusons expressement, ainsi qu’il ressort egalcment de la 
motion ci-jointc adoptee par le cabinet, de nous associer aux declarations 
du doctcur Dehler telles qu’ellcs ont ete publiecs par Pagence D.P.A. 

Veuillez agreer, monsieur Pambassadcur, Pexpression de ma considera¬ 
tion la plus distingu^c. 

Sign^: Adenauer. 


' Nol printed here. Sec Mantfiester Guardian, 25 January 1950. 
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(iii) The Franco-Saar Conventions of 3 March 1950* 

(a) General convention^ 

Le gouvernement de la Republique fran9aise d’une part, 

Le Gouvernement de la Sarre d’autre part, 

En vue d’assurer la mise en oeuvre des principes poses dans le pream- 
bule de la Constitution de la Sarre, sont convenus des dispositions 
suivantes: 


Article premier 

La Sarre est autonome en mati^re legislative, administrative et juridic- 
tionnelle. 

Cette autonomic est cxercee dans le cadre de sa Constitution, y compris 
le preambule, et des conventions conclues entrc la Sarre et la France. 

Article 2 

Le represcntant de la France en Sarre dispose du pouvoir rcglementaire 
pour assurer Tapplication en Sarre de la legislation monetaire ct douaniere 
fran^aise. Cc pouvoir s’exerce au moyen d’ordonnances et arretds publics 
au Bulletin Officiel de la Sarre. 


Article 3 

Le represcntant de la France en Sarre ne peut former d’opposition 
centre les textes l^gislatifs ou r(?glementaires sarrois que si les mesurcs 
projetdes: 

— risquent de compromettre Tunion monetaire et douaniere; 

_ou mdeonnaissent une obligation internationalc de la Sarre; 

_ou sont de nature a porter attcintc a rind< 5 pendance politique dc 

la Sarre ou a sa s^curitd ext^rieurc. 

La procedure d’opposition est ddtermin^e par un protocolc annexe a la 

prdsente Convention. 

Article 4 

Les autorit( 5 s sarroises peuvent abroger par dcs dispositions legislatives 
ou r^glemcntaires le sp< 5 cifiant express( 5 ment les ordonnances ou arretds 
promulgu< 5 s par le represcntant dc la France en Sarre, antericurement k 
I’entree en vigucur dc la presente Convention. 

Toutefois, dies ne peuvent proedder qu’en accord avec le represcntant 
de la France k I’abrogation ou a la modification dc ceux de ccs textes qui 

‘ Documentation Fratifaise, no. 1292, ^ March 1951. Besides the two conventions printed here 
there were signed conventions regarding the economic union between France and the Saar (ibid, 
pp. ^5), ihc Saar railways (ibid. pp. 5-7), and the professional activities of nationals of each 
country domiciled in the other (ibid. pp. 10-15). 

* Ibid. pp. 3-4. 
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concement les obligations r^ultant pour la Sarre de la guerre, et essen- 
tiellement des textes relatifs au blocage et au controle des biens, et a la 
demilitarisation. 

Avant de proceder a Pabrogation des ordonnances et des arretes relatifs 
a la requisition des biens, legouvernement de la Sarre preparera, en accord 
avec le representant de la France, les mesures destinies a la disposition de 
ce dernier et de I’autorite militaire, les locaux necessaires au logement de 
leur personnel et de leurs services. 

Article 5 

L’oetroi de la nationalite sarroise par naturalisation releve de la compe¬ 
tence exclusive du gouvernement de la Sarre. 

Toutefois, en vuc de tenir compte des conditions d’etablissement des 
ressortissants sarrois en France, dans le cas exccptionnel de naturalisation 
pour services extraordinaires, en application du paragraphe 4 de Palinea 2 
de Particle 9 de la loi du 15 juillct 1948, relative a la nationalite sarroise, 
modifiee par la loi du 25 juin 1949, Pattribution de la nationalite sarroise 
est faite en accord avec le representant de la France en Sarre. 

Article 6 

Les membres de la representation fran^aise en Sarre beneficient des privi¬ 
leges et immunites diplomatiques. 

Article y 

Le maintien de Pordre et de la tranquillite publics en Sarre incombe 
a la police sarroise. 

La competence de cette derniere s’etend a toutes les personnes domi- 
ciliccs ou residant en Sarre. 

Toutefois, des enquetes a Pegard des membres de Parmde fran^aise et 
des fonctionnaires designes a Particle 9 ci-dessous ne peuvent etre cffcc- 
tuccs qu’en collaboration avec la police frangaisc en Sarre. En outre, les 
perquisitions et les arrestations concernant des membres de Parmee ou des 
fonctionnaires appartenant a la categoric indiquee a Particle 9 ne peuvent 
avoir lieu sans consultation prcalable du Procureur general fran9ais pres 
la Cour d’Appel de la Sarre. 

Dans les affaires concernant des fonctionnaires fran^ais figurant sur une 
lisle etablie par le representant dc la France, le Procureur general frangais 
pr^s la Cour d’Appel de la Sarre peut saisir la police frangaise en Sarre. 
A ce moment, Penquete a lieu en collaboration avec la police sarroise. 

Ces dispositions ne touchent pas au droit de la police sarroise d’inter- 
venir contre des personnes prises en flagrant delit. 

La surveillance des frontieres de la Sarre est assuree dans les conditions 
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fixees par I’accord intervenu entre les deux gouvernements a la date du 
31 decembre 1949. 

UAdministration fran^aise des douanes et les administrations fran- 
^aises competentes demeurent chargees de Tapplication en Sarre, dans les 
memes conditions qu’en France, des lois et r^glements douaniers fran^ais 
ainsi que des lois et des reglements ^numeres aux articles i et 3 de la 
Convention fiscale et budgetaire franco-sarroise; les autorites sarroises 
apportent leur concours a 1’administration fran9aise pour I’execution de 
ces dispositions. 

Pour la repression des crimes et delits, lorsque cette repression necessite 
la poursuite d’une enquete tant en Sarre qu’en France et a I’etrangcr, la 
police sarroise peut fairc appel a la police fran9aise. 

Article 8 

La force armee nc peut etre employee pour le maintien de I’ordrc public 
que sur la dcmandc ou avec le consentement du gouvcrncmcnt de la Sarre. 

Article g 

Pour la poursuite des crimes et delits contre la securite cxtcricure de la 
France ou des troupes fran9aises stationndes en Sarre, en application de 
Particle 31 de la Convention d’Aide Mutuelle Judiciaire, le gouvernement 
de la Rdpublique fran9aise peut maintenir en Sarre des fonctionnaircs qui 
sont tenus d’informcr aussitot les services competents sarrois des arresta- 
tions et perquisitions auxquclles ils ont proced^. 

Cependant, les arrestations et perquisitions en ce qui concerne les res- 
sortissants sarrois ne peuvent ctre effectuccs qu’en presence de fonction¬ 
naircs de la police sarroise, a Pexception dcs cas oil un peril imminent 
menace les intcrcts de la defense nationale. 

Article 10 

L’dtat de si^ge nc peut ctre proclamd en Sarre qu’en cas d’dvdnements de 
nature a porter attcintc a la sccuritt^ extdricurc de cc pays ou de la Rc- 
publique fran9aisc et notamment en cas de guerre ou en cas de danger 
imminent pour Pindcpdndancc de la Sarre. 

La ddclaration d’dtat de sidge cst faitc par ordonnance du rcprdscntanl 
de la Rdpublique fran9aise aprds consultation du gouvcrncmcnt de la 
Sarre. 

Article // 

Conformdmcnt a la Constitution de la Sarre, la representation de la 
Sarre k Pdtrangcr ct la ddfensc de scs intdrets sont assurdcs par la Rdpu- 
blique fran9aise. 

II cst dtabli a Paris une representation du gouvernement de la Sarre, 
dont les membres bdndficicnt dcs privileges ct immunitds diplomatiqucs. 
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Des fonctionnaires sarrois sont admis k exercer des fonctions dans les 
postes consulaires fran^ais situes dans les pays oCi la Sarre possede des 
interets d’une certaine importance. Ces fonctionnaires sont nommes par 
le gouvernement de la Sarre apres agrement du gouvernement de la 
Republique fran9aise; ils ont un statut analogue a celui des fonctionnaires 
frangais de meme rang. Le nombre de ces fonctionnaires sarrois, les 
postes consulaires oCi ils exercent leur activites, leur rang, leurs fonctions, 
la maniere dont ils peuvent correspondre avec les autorites sarroises, sont 
fixes, d*un commun accord, par les deux gouvernements. 

Les attributions exercees du fait de la representation par la France des 
interets de la Sarre a Tetranger par les consuls frangais feront I’objet d’in- 
structions concertees entre les deux gouvernements et adressees aux postes 
consulaires fran^ais par les soins du gouvernement fran^ais. 

Lc gouvernement fran^ais examincra ulterieurement avec bienveillance 
les dcmandes qui pourraient lui etre presentees en vue d’admettre, a litre 
de conseiller, des fonctionnaires sarrois qui seraient adjoints aux fonction¬ 
naires frangais accomplissant des laches specialisees dans des pays etrangers 
ou la Sarre possederait des interets d’une certaine importance. 


Article 12 

Si un differend relatif a I’interpretation ou a Tapplication de la prcsente 
Convention s’eleve entre les deux gouvernements, ceux-ci, a la demande 
de I’un ou I’autrc d’entre eux, procederont a un examen commun du 
litige. 


Article 13 

La presente Convention sera redigee en frangais ct en allemand, le texte 
fran^ais faisant foi. Ellc entrera en vigueur des qu’elle aura cte publiee 
dans les deux pays. 

En foi de quoi, les plcnipotentiaires respectifs ont signe la prcsente 
Convention et y ont appose leur sceau. 

Fait a Paris, cn double cxemplairc, le 3 mars 1950. 


(&) Convention on the Saar Mines' 

Le gouvernement de la Republique fran^aise d’une part, 

Le gouvernement de la Sarre d’autre part, 

Considerant que la Sarre est fondee a recevoir la propriete des mines de 
charbon situees sur son territoire ct que le gouvernement de la Republique 
fran9aise s’engage a appuyer les justes revendications de la Sarre sur cette 
propriete lors du reglement de paix avec I’Allemagne; 

Considerant que, en attendant la conclusion de ce reglement de paix, 

* Documentation Franfatsey no, 1292, 7 March 1950^ pp. 7-10. 
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et sous reserve de la consecration des droits de la Sarre par ledit reglement, 
le gouvernement de la Sarre qui exerce les droits de souverainete sur le 
territoire sarrois, conformement a la Constitution du 15 decembre i 947 > 
est habilite des maintenant a determiner d’un commun accord avec le 
gouvernement de la Republique frangaise le regime d’cxploitation de ces 
mines; 

Considerant que la France, du fait de Texperience acquise par elle dans 
la mise en valeur du bassin houiller sarrois, ainsi qu’en raison des avan- 
tages d’ordre technique et commercial, dont elle est en mesure de faire bene- 
ficier les mines de la Sarre, est qualifiee pour en diriger Texploitation; 

Considerant que la mise en valeur du bassin sarrois est une ceuvre de 
longue haleine qui ne peut etre menee a bien que si le regime d’exploitation 
se prete a I’^tablissement de plans de longue duree, notammcnt en matiere 
d’investissements; 

Se fondant sur les considerations qui precedent et conscients dcs obliga¬ 
tions reciproques qui constituent la Charte du rattachcmcnt cconomique 

de la Sarre a la France ; 

Sont convcnus des dispositions suivantes: 

Article premier 

Sans prejudice dcs stipulations du reglement de paix, en cc qui conccrnc 
notammcnt la propridtc dcs mines de la Sarre, il cst convenu de confier 
k r£tat fran^ais la rcsponsabilitc de I’cxploitation des giscmcnts de houille 
en Sarre. Cette exploitation cst assurce par la Regie des Mines de la Sarre. 

Les gisements visds a Talinca pr^eddent sont les gisements, concedes ou 
non, cxistant dans les limites du territoire sarrois. 

Sexploitation cst assurce a I’aide dcs installations minidres, dcs indus¬ 
tries annexes et dcs participations cxistantes ct a cr6cr. 

La R6gie dcs Mines dc la Sarre a son siege k Sarrcbruck. Scs conditions 
nouvcllcs dc fonctionnement sont rcgl< 5 cs par les dispositions de la presente 
Convention. 

Article 2 

La prdsente Convention, qui prendra clfet aussitot qu cllc aura cte 
ratih^e par les deux parties contractantes, dcmcurcra en vigueur jusqu’a 
la mise en application du rdglcmcnt dc paix; si la proprict<‘ dcs mines dc 
charbon est, a cc moment, reconnuc a la Sarre, cllc sera dc plein droit 
rcconduite pour une p^riodc qui portcra a cinquantc ans, a compter de 
son entrde en vigueur, la dur<^e d’application totalc dc la pre^sente Con¬ 
vention. 

En cours de Convention, dcs modifications techniques, deonomiques, 
ou sociales profondes aifectant d’une fa^on csscntielle Texploitation dcs 
mines ou de Icurs d^pcndances pourront etre invoqutJes par Tunc ou 
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I’autre des parties contractantes et faire eventuellement I’objet d’avenants 
a la presente Convention. 


Article 3 

Le gouvernement de la Sarre laisse, pour toute la duree de la Conven¬ 
tion, a la disposition de la Regie des Mines de la Sarre, les biens corporels 
et incorporels geres par la Regie des Mines de la Sarre au moment de 
I’entr^e en vigueur de la presente Convention. 

Le gouvernement de la Sarre s’engage a mettre en cours de Convention 
a la disposition de la Regie des Mines de la Sarre les biens corporels et 
incorporels lui appartenant et reconnus necessaires a Sexploitation ou au 
developpement des mines et de leurs dependances. 

La Regie des Mines de la Sarre peut, d’autre part, invoquer toutes les 
dispositions legislatives ou reglemcntaires en vigueur en Sarre pour occuper 
ou acqu^rir par voie d^expropriation les terrains appartenant a des tiers, 
utiles a Sexploitation ou au developpement des mines et de leurs depen¬ 
dances. La Regie des Mines de la Sarre continue de prendre en charge, au 
lieu et place du proprietaire, les obligations qu*elle a assumees, a ce titre, 
jusqu’a la date d’entr^e en vigueur de la presente Convention. 

Article 4 

En cours de Convention, la Regie dcs Mines de la Sarre peut, dans le 
cadre d’une gestion normale, proceder sur tous les terrains vises a Sarticle 3 
a toutes constructions, transformations, demolitions et travaux estimes 
utiles par clle. 

Dans les memes conditions, elle peut donner a bail lesdits terrains ou 
installations, constitucr sur cux tous droits reels, les ceder par ventc ou 
cchange, disposer a titre onereux ou gratuit dc tous les biens mcubles 
ou droits incorporels mis a sa disposition, en vertu de Particle 3. Tous 
les immcublcs acquis ou edifies en cours de contrat deviendront proprietes 
dc la Sarre ct seront inscrits comme tels au Livre Foncier, Dans le cas oil 
I’cxploitation directe d’une partie du gisement par la Regie dcs Mines de 
la Sarre s’avercrait difficile ou trop onereuse, celle-ci peut, avee I’assenti- 
ment du gouvernement de la Sarre, ceder pour la duree de la Convention 
ou pour unc duree moindre tout ou partie de ses droits d’exploitation et 
de ses droits sur les installations qu’ellc detient. 

Les redevanccs payees a la Regie des Mines de la Sarre, en contrepartie 
dc cessions de droits d’exploitation, sont reversees a la Sarre. 

Article 5 

La Regie des Mines de la Sarre assure, pour le compte de la Societe 
Saargriiben, le reglement des dettes ct obligations et I’encaissement des 
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cr^ances de cette societe ayant leur origine dans Texploitation anterieure au 
lerjanvier 1948. 

Lors de la cloture de la liquidation de la Societe Saargruben, les dettes 
et cr^ances resultant de cette liquidation seront prises en compte par la 
R^gie des Mines de la Sarre. 

Article 6 

Les conditions d’engagement d’emploi et d’avancement du personnel 
des mines et de leurs dependances sont, a tous les echelons, determinees 
par les capacites professionnelles. 

Article 7 

La R^gie dcs Mines de la Sarre beneficie de tous les droits rcconnus et 
peut accomplir tous les actes permis par les legislations fran^aise et sarroise 
aux soci^t^s industrielles et commerciales de droit prive; dans ce cadre, 
elle rfegle la conduite de I’exploitation, de maniere a assurer, jusqu’a 
Texpiration de la Convention, la bonne utilisation du gisement suivant 
les regies de Tart des mines, ainsi que Ic bon entretien des installations; 
elle y precede en respectant les regies de sccurite cxistantes lors de la mise 
en vigucur de la presente Convention, reserve faite des dispositions prises 
exclusivement en vue de I’etat de guerre. Dcs dispositions nouvcllcs pour- 
ront etre prises dans les conditions prevucs a 1 article 13 de la presente 
Convention. 


Article 8 

La R( 5 gie des Mines de la Sarre regie, dans rintcrct commun dcs econo¬ 
mies fran^aise et sarroise, comptc tenu en particulicr dcs ncccssitcs d ap- 
provisionnement de I’industrie sarroise, les repartitions, I’cxpcdition et 
le prix de vente dcs produits dcs mines et de leurs dependances. 

Article g 

Chaque ann^e, la Regie dcs Mines de la Sarre determine le benefice 
retenu pour Tassiette des impots. La Regie dcs Mines de la Sarre cst 
exclusivement soumisc aux dispositions fiscales generates appHcablcs aux 
entrepriscs industrielles d’apres I’articlc 16 de la Convention fiscalc et 

budgetaire. 

Cc benefice s’entend du produit net dc I’excrcice, comptc tenu du report 
des exerciccs antericurs, deduction faite dcs frais generaux et autres 
charges, y compris la redevance prevue a 1 article 10 ci-apres, ainsi que dcs 
amortissements industricls et dc toutes reserves et provisions justifiees. Ccs 
amortissements industricls sont calcuies forfaitairement au taux dc 15 % 
du chiflfre d’affaires pour les cinq premiers cxercices suivant la date 
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d’entree en vigueur de la pr^sente Convention et de 11 % pour les exercices 
suivants. 

Sur le benefice ainsi defini, les sommes necessaires au reglement de 
Parriere eventuel de la redevance prevue a Particle lo des impots precites 
et a la couverture des charges r«ultant de Pamortissement des emprunts 
et des avances de Pfitat frangais sont pr^leves dans Pordre indique au 
present paragraphe. 

20% du solde seront utilises dans un but social. L’emploi des sommes 
correspondantes sera fixe en detail par Pexploitant, en accord avec le 
Conseil des Mines de la Sarre, prevu a Particle 12 de la presente Con¬ 
vention. 


Article 10 

La Sarre recevra chaque annee une redevance totalc se composant de 
deux parts. La premiere de ces deux parts est independante de la produc¬ 
tion nette annuelle. La deuxieme correspond au surplus du tonnage net 
cxtrait par la Regie des Mines de la Sarre depassant 10 millions de tonnes. 

Les deux parts varient proportionnellement au prix moyen de vente 
des ‘noix III flambant 15/35* et des ‘cribles gras A 80’ au ler janvier de 
Pexercice auquel la redevance s’applique. 

Le prix moyen de base du combustible ci-dessus defini etant celui cn 
vigueur au ler janvier de la premiere annee d’application de la presente 
Convention, les valeurs de base des parts sont fixees, en ce qui concerne la 
premiere, a 300 millions de francs, et en ce qui concerne la seconde, a 
30 francs par tonne nette en sus de 10 millions de tonnes. 

A partir de la sixieme annee, a la somme ainsi fixee pour la deuxieme 
part s’ajoutc une somme de 20 francs par tonne applicable a la totalite du 
tonnage net cxtrait. 

La premiere part cst due dans tous les cas au 30 juin de I’annee suivant 
I’cxercicc considere et devra etre reellement payee a cette date. 

La deuxieme part, due egalement a la meme date, sans tenir compte 
dcs resultats financiers de I’exercice considere, devra etre payee sans retard 
si cet exercice fait ressortir un benefice suffisant. 

Dans Ic cas contraire, le paiement de la deuxieme part pourra etre 
reporte. Le montant, majore dans ce cas des interets pour retard calcules 
au taux d’escompte de la Banque de France majore d’un point, sera regie 
au premier lieu au moyen des benefices dcs exercices suivants. 

Article 11 

A I’cxpiration de la periode dc reconduction de la presente Convention, 
la Regie des Mines dc la Sarre remettra a I’Rtat sarrois, gratuitement ct 
dans la consistance ct I’ctat ob ils se trouvent, I’ensemble des biens corpo- 
rels et incorporels detenus par elle. 
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L’actif resultant ^ventuellement de la cloture des comptes de la Regie 
des Mines de la Sarre sera acquis a la Sarre; si la cloture des comptes de 
la R^gie des Mines de la Sarre fait apparaitre un passif, celui-ci sera mis 
a la charge de I’Etat sarrois. 


Article 12 

Le conseil sup^rieur des Mines de la Sarre et le Comite des Mines de la 
Sarre sont supprimes. 

II est cred un Conseil des Mines de la Sarre. Le Conseil des Mines de 
la Sarre se compose de 18 membres, soit 9 membres designes par le 
gouvemement de la Republique fran^aise et 9 membres designes par 
le gouvemement de la Sarre. Ces membres sont designes pour trois ans 
et leur mandat est renouvelable. 

Le Conseil des Mines de la Sarre est preside par le ministre du gouverne- 
ment de la Republique frangaise charge des Mines ou par son representant. 

Le Conseil dcs Mines de la Sarre se reunit au moins six fois par an sur 
la convocation de son president. En cas d’urgence, il est reuni a la de- 
mande de neuf de ses membres. Le directeur general de la Regie dcs 
Mines de la Sarre et le controleur d’Etat assistent aux seances. 

Sont soumis obligatoircment en temps voulu a ses deliberations les 
documents suivants: retat annuel de prevision de recettes et de depcnses, 
le programme de travaux neufs, la creation de nouvelles installations et 
retablissement de nouvelles branches d’industrie, les pertes, le statut du 
personnel, les projets de participation hnanciere, les emprunts a plus de 
cinq ans d’^chdance. 

Sur proposition d’au moins cinq de ses membres, il d^lib^re au sujet 
d*autres questions concernant I’cxploitation. 

Le Conseil des Mines de la Sarre presente des voeux et formule des avis 
sur tous les points qui precedent et sur ceux au sujet desquels le ministre du 
gouvemement de la Rdpublique fran^aise charge des Mines le consulte. 


Article 13 

Il est CTi6 un organisme franco-sarrois dc coordination et de conciliation 
si^geant a SarrcbrQck. Cct organisme prend le nom d’Officc franco- 
sarrois dcs Mines. 

L’Ofiicc franco-sarrois des Mines est composd de six membres fran^ais 
ct de six membres sarrois qui sont ddsign(^s pour trois ans, Ics premiers 
par le gouvemement dc la Republique frangaise, les seconds par le gou- 
verncment dc la Sarre; leur mandat peut ctre renouvcie. La presidence 
est assurde altcrnativement par un membre frangais et un membre sarrois 
^lu pour un an par ses coUdgucs. Le secretaire gendral permanent de 
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rOffice franco-sarrois est designe par le gouvernement de la Republique 
fran^aise en accord avec le gouvernement de la Sarre. 

L’Oflfice est obligatoirement consulte sur toutes mesures d’ordre l^gis- 
latif ou reglementaire en matiere economique, technique, financi^re, 
fiscale et sociale, susceptibles d’avoir une incidence sur les conditions 
d’exploitation des mines et sur leurs charges financieres. 

UOffice peut, d’autre part, etudier de sa propre initiative et recom¬ 
mander aux deux gouvernements la conclusion de conventions, ainsi que 
Tadoption de toutes mesures legislatives ou reglementaires destinees a 
assurer sur les plans technique, economique, financier, administratif, fiscal 
et social la bonne marche des mines. 

En cas de differend entre Texploitant et le service sarrois des mines au 
sujet d’une decision ou d*un reglement de ce dernier, le recours de I’exploi- 
tant aupres du ministre charge des Mines du gouvernement de la Sarre 
a un effet suspensif, sauf en cas de danger imminent prevu a Particle 199 
de la loi sur les mines. Avant de statuer sur ce recours, le ministre charge 
des mines du gouvernement de la Sarre est tenu de prendre Pavis de 
POffice franco-sarrois. Au cas oh POffice franco-sarrois ne parvient pas 
a formuler, a la majorite des voix, une proposition de reglement, le 
ministre charge des Mines du gouvernement de la Sarre statue sur le litige, 
accord pris du ministre du gouvernement de la Republique frangaise 
charge des Mines. Le ministre charge des Mines du gouvernement de la 
Sarre statue, dans les memes conditions, s’il decide de ne pas se conformer 
a Pavis de i’Officc franco-sarrois. 

L’Office exercc, par delegation des deux gouvernements, le controle de 
la gestion comptable des Mines, en vue de controler la tenue reguliere des 
comptes et notamment Icur conformite au plan comptable de la Regie des 
Mines de la Sarre, ainsi que la sincerite du bilan. 

Le budget de POffice est alimente par une cotisation versee par la Regie 
des Mines de la Sarre. 


Article 14 

Au cas oil un differend s’cleverait au sujet de Papplication ou de Pinter- 
pretation dc la presente Convention, ce differend sera, a la demande de 
i’une ou Pautre des parties contractantes, porte devant la Commission 
prevue a Particle 5 dc la Convention relative a Papplication dc PUnion 
economique franco-sarroise. 


Article 15 

La presente Convention sera r^digee en fran^ais et en allemand, le 
texte fran^ais faisant foi. 
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(iv) Statement in the House of Lords by the Parliamentary Under¬ 
secretary OF State for Foreign Affairs, Lord Henderson, on the 
British Government’s attitude towards the Saar, 8 March 1950' 

In order to avoid any possibility of misunderstanding, I should make 
clear the attitude of His Majesty’s Government to these agreements.^ The 
question of the status of the Saar was first raised by the French Minister 
of Foreign Affairs in September, 1946. On October 22, 1946, my right 
honourable friend the Foreign Secretary made the following statement in 
the course of a speech in another place: 

‘The French wish to incorporate the Saar in their economic and adminis¬ 
trative system but without formally annexing it. His Majesty’s Government 
are prepared to accept the French proposals about the Saar subject to the 
necessary adjustments of the French reparations balance and the delimitation 
of the exact area. 

We feel that this has been too long delayed and that in the interests of both 
the miners and other workers in the Saar and of the French Government it is 
right that the matter should be settled quickly. Therefore we shall support 
the French over the Saar.’ 

At the Council of Foreign Ministers in Moscow in 1947 my right honour¬ 
able friend and the United States Secretary of State supported the claim of 
France for the political and economic detachment of the Saar from Ger¬ 
many, and on June ii, 1947, my right honourable friend, in reply to 
a Question, made a statement to the effect that His Majesty’s Government, 
subject always to decisions to be taken at the final Peace Settlement, sup¬ 
ported French policy in the Saar. In consequence the French Government 
took a number of measures in the Saar territory which had the effect of 
separating the Saar politically and economically from Germany. 

When it became known, towards the end of last year, that the French 
Government intended to place these arrangements upon a contractual 
basis the Federal Chancellor expressed the view that nothing should be 
done which would prejudge the final settlement of the Saar question in 
the Peace Treaty or accentuate the separation of the Saar from Germany. 

In particular, he expressed the hope that so long as there was no final 
settlement of the Saar question the problem of the ownership of the Saar 
mines should not be prejudiced by a long lease of the mines by the Saar 
Government to France. 

The agreements which have recently been signed between the French 
Government and the Saar Government have been drawn up in such a way 
as to give the German Federal Government satisfaction on both these 
points. It is .specifically laid down that the final status of the Saar can be 
determined only by the Peace Treaty. In this sense the agreements are 

* H.L* Deb. 5th scr. vol. i66, coll. 142-3. 

* The Franco'Saar Conventtom of 3 March 1950. See above, p. 231. 
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only provisional and are valid only until the Peace Treaty. Moreover, 
care has been taken not to prejudice the question of the ownership of the 
mines, and it is laid down that whereas the French will continue to exploit 
them until the Peace Treaty, a fifty-year lease will be granted to the 
French only if this agreement is sanctioned in the Peace Treaty itself—that 
is to say, in a Treaty to which Germany will be a party. 

It will thus be seen that the agreements do not alter the existing state 
of affairs, they merely place it on a contractual basis until such time as 
the future status of the Saar shall be definitely determined by a Peace 
Settlement. It is for the German Federal Government to decide whether 
they desire to fulfil the requirement of the Standing Committee and to 
apply for associate membership of the Council of Europe. It is a decision 
which must be taken with a due sense of responsibility. His Majesty’s 
Government will not seek to influence that decision. I will say only this. 
Should the Federal Government decide to withhold its application the 
consequences are likely to bear more heavily on the German people than 
on the Western nations, who have resolved to turn their backs on the past 
and, by inviting Germany to join the Council of Europe, endeavour to 
open a new chapter in European relationships. 

(v) Exchange of letters between Dr. Adenauer and M. Schuman, 
ON the occasion of the signing of the Schuman Plan Treaty, regard¬ 
ing THE status of THE Saar, i8 April 1951 * 

(a) Letter from Dr. Adenauer 

Le Chancelier Federal 

et 

Ministre dcs Affaires fitrang^res 
Paris, le i8 avril 1951. 

A Son Excellence 

Monsieur le President Robert Schuman 
Ministre des Affaires Etrangcrcs 
Paris 

Monsieur le President, 

Lcs representants du Gouverncment Federal ont d^clar^ a plusieurs 
reprises, au cours des negociations sur la Communaute europ^enne du 
Charbon et de I’Acier, que le reglement definitif du statut de la Sarre ne 
peut etre fait que par un Traite de paix ou un Trait6 analogue. Au cours 
dcs ndgociations, ils ont en outre declare qu’en signant le Traite, le 
Gouverncment Federal n’cxprimc nullement sa reconnaissance du statut 
actuel de la Sarre. 

‘ Documentation Franfaise , no. 1489, 9 June 1951, p. 35. For the text of the Treaty see above, 
P- > 73 * 
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• Je repete cette declaration et vous prie de me confirmer que le Gouverne- 
ment frangais est d’accord avec le Gouvernement Federal sur le fait que 
le reglement definitif du statut de la Sarre ne pourra etre fait que par le 
Traite de paix ou un Traite analogue et que le Gouvernement fran^ais 
ne voit pas, dans la signature par le Gouvernement Federal du Traite pour 
la Communaute europdenne du Charbon et de TAcier, une reconnaissance 
du statut actuel de la Sarre par le Gouvernement Federal. 

Veuillez agreer, Monsieur le President, Texpression de ma haute con¬ 
sideration. (Sign/) Adenauer, 

(d) M. Schumanns reply 

Paris, le 18 avril 1951. 

Monsieur le Chancelier, 

En reponse a votre lettre du 18 avril 1951, le Gouvernement frangais 
prend acte de ce que le Gouvernement Federal n’entend pas, en signant 
le Traits instituant la Communaute europeenne du Charbon ct de I’Acier, 
reconnaitre le statut actuel de la Sarre. 

Le Gouvernement frangais declare, en conformite de son propre point 
de vue, qu’il agit au nom de la Sarre en vertu du statut actuel de ccllc-ci, 
mais qu’il ne voit pas dans la signature par le Gouvernement Federal du 
Traite une reconnaissance du statut actuel de la Sarre par le Gouverne¬ 
ment Federal. II n’a pas entendu que le Traite instituant la Communaute 
europdenne du Charbon et de I’Acier prdjugeat le statut definitif de la 
Sarre, qui reldve du Traitd de Paix ou d’un Traite en tenant lieu. 

Veuillez agreer, Monsieur le Chancelier, I’expression de ma haute 
considdration. 

(Sign/) ScHUMAN. 

Monsieur le Docteur Konrad Adenauer, 

Chancelier ct Ministre des Affaires Etrangcrcs 
dc la Rdpublique Fdddrale d’Allcmagnc. 

(vi) Letter from M. Schuman to Herr Johannes Hoffmann, Prime 
Minister of the Saar, regarding the activities of the Saar Demo¬ 
cratic Party and suggesting that measures be taken to restrain the 

Party, 9 May 1951 * 

Monsieur le Prdsident, 

L’attention du gouvernement frangais a dtd appclec, depuis quclquc 
temps ddji, sur le caraetdre subversif dc la campagne mende par le ‘parti 
ddmocrate sarrois* contre Ic statut dc la Sarre. 

En effet, si Ton en jugc par Ics manifestes et les documents parvenus 
rdeemment k ma connaissance, les dirigeants de ce parti font table rase dcs 
principcs qui sont posds dans Ic prdambule dc la constitution dc la Sarre 

' VAubt , 23 May 1951. 
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et dont le gouvernement frangais et le gouveraement sarrois sont convcnus 
d’assurer la mise en ceuvre. 

Ces principes, je le rappelle, prevoient entre autres que le peuple sarrois 
fonde son avenir sur le rattachement economique et sur Tunion monetaire 
et douaniere de la Sarre a la Republique frangaise, d’oii decoule 1 indepen- 
dance politique de la Sarre vis-a-vis de rAllemagne. 

Tel est le statut que la Sarre s’est donne librement avec Tassentiment de 
rimmense majorite de sa population et dont les modalites ont ete nego- 
ciees dans les conventions passees avec la France, en accord avec ses allies. 

Pretendant interpreter la volonte de la population sarroise, le parti 
democrate entend substituer a ce statut un regime qui nie 1’existence d’une 
Sarre autonome et determine par anticipation le reglement definitif de la 
question sarroise. 

A cet egard, si le gouvernement frangais n’a jamais conteste qu’il appar- 
tiendrait au traite de paix ou a un traite en tenant lieu de fixer definitive- 
ment le regime de la Sarre, il n’a non plus jamais laisse ignorer qu’il 
soutiendrait, lors dcs negociations de paix, la these de I’independance 
politique dc la Sarre vis-a-vis de TAllemagne et de son union economique 
avec la France. 

D’autre part, le gouvernement frangais ne pourrait voir sans inquietude 
sc developpcr I’activite d’une faction visant a mettre en cause les bases 
sur lesquellcs sont fondecs les conventions qui ont ete conclues entre nos 
deux pays. 

Pour ces differentes raisons, je ne puis que vous laisser le soin de prendre 
Ics mesures que vous estimerez necessaircs a 1’egard d’un parti qui, sous 
le pretexte dc vouloir apporter une contribution a I’entente europdenne, 
nc vise a ricn moins qu’a mcnacer I’ordre public en Sarre, a troubler les 
relations franco-allcmandes ct a compromettre par la meme la realisation 
et une evolution pacifique de la communaute europeenne. 

(vii) Exchange of notes between the German Federal Government 
AND THE Allied High Commission on the status of the Saar and on the 

banning of the Saar Democratic Party 

(a) German note, 2g May iggi' 

Owing to various events of the recent past, the Saar question has once 
again become the main topic of public discussion in Germany. It appears 
to be a matter of urgency, therefore, that steps should be taken to prevent 
the general political atmosphere from deteriorating still further. 

The Federal Government have on two previous occasions explained in 
detail to the Allied High Commission their point of view in the matter of 
the Saar question. In a Note of 5th May, 1950, the Federal Government 

* Control Council for Germany: Background Letter, 2 June 1951, pp. 4-6. 
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entered a protest against the conclusion of the Franco-Sarrois Conventions 
of 3rd March, 1950. The Federal Government therein proceeded from the 
assumption that in accordance with the Declaration of the Allies of 5th 
June, 1945, Germany had not ceased to exist as a state based on the fron¬ 
tiers of 31st December, 1937; that the Federal Government were entitled 
and under an obligation to safeguard all German rights and interests; that 
the area of Germany could be changed only by a peace treaty, and that 
up to that time no fails accomplis might be created which prejudiced the 
final settlement. 

In their Note of 9th February, 1951, the Federal Government directed 
the attention of the Allied High Commission to the measures being taken 
in practice by the Saar Government in the matter of expulsions, and 
demanded in particular in this connection that no inhabitant of the Saar 
Area should be subject to persecution, to reprisal measures, or be handi¬ 
capped by reason of the attitude he adopted in respect of questions which 
were subject to final settlement by the peace treaty. 

On account of the events mentioned above, which took place recently 
in the Saar Area and which were rendered particularly significant by 
a letter from the French Foreign Minister to the Minister-President of the 
Saar Area of 9th May, 1951, the Federal Government feel that they arc 
compelled once again to express to the Allied High Commission their 
anxiety and concern regarding developments in the matter of the Saar. 

They consider the three Governments represented in the Allied High 
Commission to be under an obligation to exercise their influence on the 
development of the Saar question. After their failure, at the Moscow 
conference of Foreign Ministers in 1947, to reach agreement on the 
demands put forward by the French Government in respect of the Saar 
Area, the Governments of the United States, of the United Kingdom and 
of the French Republic agreed that the Saar Area should be incorporated 
in the French customs and currency area. In a document dated 20th 
February, 1948, they set forth the technical regulations which followed 
from the economic fusion of the Saar with France. The Federal Govern¬ 
ment cannot in any way infer from this document, which the Allied High 
Commission brought to the notice of the Federal Government at the latter’s 
request on 12th March, 1951, that the political severance of the area from 
Germany should be combined with the incorporation of the Saar in the 
French customs and currency area. The theory that the incorporation of 
the Saar in the French customs and currency area could not be carried 
out without at the time severing the area politically from the rest of Ger¬ 
many, was never adopted by all Western Allies nor of course by the 
Federal Government. 

It is true that the Preamble of the Constitution of the Saar contains 
clauses relating to the political severance of the Area from the rest of 
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Germany, but apart from the facts which have in the meantime become 
known concerning the conditions under which the elections to the Saar 
Landtag took place, the resolutions of such a Landtag of a non-sovereign 
area cannot take effect internationally and from the point of view of 
international law, insofar as they are meant to apply to Germany. This 
view is obviously also shared by the three Western Allied Governments, 
since they have in spite of this Preamble again and again assured the 
Federal Government that the final settlement of the Saar question was 
subject to the peace treaty. 

In this matter agreement was also reached between the Federal Govern¬ 
ment and the French Government in an exchange of letters on the occasion 
of the signing of the Treaty concerning the European Union of coal and 
steel in Paris on i8th April, 1951.* In this exchange ofletters, which repre¬ 
sent an integral part of the Treaty, the two Governments agreed that the 
final settlement of the status of the Saar can only be achieved by a peace 
treaty or a similar treaty. This agreement furthermore stipulated that 
nothing must be done in the Saar which would prejudice settlement in the 
peace treaty and thus make such settlement a gesture of no value. 

The Government of the French Republic, who reserved their own point 
of view in the exchange of letters of i8th April, would not be acting in 
accordance with the principles contained in the exchange of letters of 
i8th April, if they were to support the efforts of the Saar Government 
which are tantamount to stopping any discussion concerning the final 
settlement of the Saar question in the peace treaty by the population of 
the Saar Area before the peace treaty is concluded. Even if the rules laid 
down in the Preamble were considered to be an integral part of the Consti¬ 
tution of the Saar Area, individual groups or parties are not prevented in 
any democratic state in the world from discussing the merits or demerits 
of certain clauses of the Constitution, insofar as these do not represent 
the democratic basic order itself, and from making proposals for changing 
the Constitution by legal means. 

The Saar Government, in numerous laws which the public have in 
many cases not noticed because no opposition press is tolerated in the Saar 
Area, have created for themselves the means to suppress any political 
opinion they do not like. Examples of such legislation are the decree 
concerning the regulation of meetings in the Saarland of 24th February, 
1948, the decree concerning the provisional regulation of press matters of 
9th March, 1948, the law concerning residence in the Saar of 29th July, 
1948, the law concerning the amendment of the penal code of 19th July, 
1950, and the law now being debated in the Saar Landtag concerning the 
protection of the democratic order of the Saar, the licensing of political 
parties and the protection of the Saar employment exchange. Without 

* See above, p. 242. 
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entering into details, it must at least be pointed out in this connection that 
in the Saar Area political parties can only be licensed on the basis of 
a unanimous resolution of the Government with a two-thirds majority of 
the Landtag. This means, in practice, the exclusion of all opposition incon¬ 
venient to the Government. 

The political pressure to which the Saar population is exposed is 
expressed in a particularly shameful manner, even from the point of view 
of the Saar Constitution (Articles 4, 5, 10) in which the basic rights of 
freedom of political expression are recognized, in the supervision by the 
police of all meetings and in the tapping of all telephone conversations 
and the opening of letters carried out with great thoroughness. 

As it was not possible during the past four years to create a proper 
system of administrative jurisdiction in the Saar Area, the population of 
the Saar has no legal means of safeguarding its civic rights. 

The Federal Government consider the banning of the Democratic 
Party to be a handicapping of a political group whose opinion differs from 
the opinion of the Saar Government with regard to the status of the Saar 
which is to be settled in the peace treaty or in a similar treaty. 

The Federal Government request the Governments represented in the 
Allied High Commission, which have assumed responsibility for the safe¬ 
guarding of the democratic basic rights in the Saar as a result of the 
Occupation of Germany and of the Agreement of 20th February, 1948, 
concerning the incorporation of the Saar in the French customs and 
currency area, to take suitable steps to restore in the Saar Area unre¬ 
stricted freedom to the population to express its opinion and to make up 
its mind on those questions which are to be settled definitively in the 
peace treaty. 

(b) Reply of the Allied High Commissionersy 3 August iggi' 

Monsieur Ic Chancelier, 

Par lettre en date du 29 mai, vous avez appel6 Tattention dcs trois 
gouvemements reprdsent^s au sein de la Haute Commission allide sur la 
situation cn Sarrc et pr^ent^ un certain nombre de considerations sur les 
fondements politiques et juridiqucs du statut actuel de la Sarre. 

Apr^ avoir pris connaissance dc ces considerations, le gouverncment 
du Royaumc-Uni, le gouverncment de la Republiquc frangaise et Ic 
gouvemement des £tats-Unis ont donn^ pour instruction a la Haute 
Commission de vous r^pondre ce qui suit. 

La position commune des trois gouvemements rcprdsentes au sein de 
la Haute Commission alUee en ce qui concerne le statut actuel dc la 
Sarrc a indiquee k plusieurs reprises et publiquemcnt depuis la session 
dc Moscou du Conseil des ministrcs dcs Affaires etrang^res, cn avril 1947. 

* UAnnie Politique p. 642. 
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Le Protocole signe a Berlin le 20 fevrier 1948 par des experts britan- 
nique, fran^ais et americain concemait seulement la mise au point des 
dispositions techniques resultant du rattachement economique de la Sarre 
a la France. Get accord technique etait une consequence directe de I’at- 
titude adoptee par les trois gouvernements en ce qui concerne le statut 
politique et economique de la Sarre. 

Le statut actuel de la Sarre n’est pas en contradiction avec les declara¬ 
tions des Allies du 4 juin 1945, dans lesquelles la reference a ‘rAllemagne, 
a rinterieur de ses frontieres telles qu’elles existaient le 31 decembre 1937’ 
avait pour scul objet de determiner le territoire qui devait etre divise en 
zones aux fins d’occupation. II est rappele, a cet egard, que la juridiction 
de la Rcpublique fedcralc ne s’etend pas au dela de ses limites territoriales. 

Les trois gouvernements reaffirment Icur point de vue selon lequel le 
statut definitif dc la Sarre devra etre determine par le traite de paix ou 
par un traite en tenant lieu. 

Les trois gouvernements sont, bien entendu, favorables au developpe- 
ment en Sarre d’institutions dcmocratiques et au respect des libertes 
individucllcs; ils expriment enfin Ic ferme espoir que toutes precautions 
seront prises pour que le probleme sarrois ne devienne un element serieux 
dc controverses et ne compromette, par la meme, une association elroite 
et durable sur le plan politique et economique, des nations europcennes, 
qui est leur objectif commun ct auquel les trois gouvernements savent que 
Ic gouvernement de la Republique federale est egalement attache. 

6 . The Palais Rose Conference 

(i) Exchange of notes between the U.S.S.R. and the three Western 
Powers on a proposed meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers* 

(fl) Russian note, 30 December ig^o^ 

The Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re¬ 
publics confirms receipt of the note of the Government of the United 
States of America of December 22, which is in answer to a note of the 
Soviet of November 3 of this year on the question of calling a meeting of 
the Council of Foreign Ministers and on instruction of the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment, has the honor to state the following: 

I. The Soviet Government in its note of November 3 proposed calling 
the Council of Foreign Ministers of the U.S.A., Great Britain, France and 
the U.S.S.R. for consideration of the question of fulfillment of the decisions 
of the Potsdam conference regarding the demilitarization of Germany. Intro¬ 
ducing such a proposal the Soviet Government proceeded, thus, from the 

’ For the previous notes on this subject sec Documents (R.I.I.A.) for 1949-50, pp. 170-1 and 
176-8. 

* Deportment of Stale Bulletin , 15 January 1951, pp. 90-92. Similar notes were sent to the 
United Kingdom and France. 
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necessity of holding not simply a meeting of the four ministers for the pur¬ 
pose only of consultations on these or those questions, but also from the 
necessity of calling the Council of Foreign Ministers for consideration of 
questions related to the competence of the Council of Ministers as consti¬ 
tuted. In this connection the Soviet Government considered it necessary 
to discuss first of all the question of the demilitarization of Germany as 
the most acute question for Europe. 

Continuing to consider that the question of demilitarization of Germany 
is the most important in the cause of insuring international peace and 
security and touches upon the basic interest of the people of Europe and 
primarily of the peoples who have suffered from Hitlerite aggression, the 
Soviet Government expressed its agreement to the discussion also of other 
questions regarding Germany which corresponds to the position of the 
Soviet Government as set forth in its note of November 3 and to the 
Prague declaration of eight powers.* 

The Soviet Government does not object to the proposal for the cal¬ 
ling of a preliminary meeting of representatives of the U.S.A., Great 
Britain, France and the U.S.S.R. with the purpose that the meeting work 
out an agenda for the session of the CFM. It goes without saying that in 
tasks of such a preliminary discussion, consideration of questions which 
should be considered at the meeting itself of the four foreign ministers will 
not be included. 

As for the place of calling of the preliminary meeting, the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment proposes that such meeting be called not in New York but in Moscow, 
Paris, or London in view of the fact that the holding of such meeting in 
one of the capitals mentioned presents undoubted practical conveniences 
for the majority of its participants. 

2. The assertion of the Government of the United States that proposals 
set forth in the Prague declaration cannot serve as a basis for the favorable 
solution of the German problem calls forth legitimate doubt since this 
assertion was made before the proposals mentioned were subjected to 
consideration of the four powers. Assertions also of the American note 
that these proposals were allegedly rejected by a majority of the German 
people are at least baseless and do not at all conform to the real situation. 
In any event, it is not difficult to be convinced that in broad circles of the 
German population, including the population of West Germany as well, 
the proposals of the Prague meeting have met with great interest. 

As far as remarks contained in the note of the Government of the United 
States of America with respect to letters of the High Commissioners to the 
President of the Soviet Control Commission on the question of conducting 
all German elections which arc simply an evasion of the question having 
great significance for the German people are concerned, this question was 

* See DocumenU (R.LI.A«) for 1949^50, pp. 167-8. 
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the subject of repeated discussion between the Governments of the four 
powers and the position of the Soviet Union on this question is well 
known. 

3. From published data it is seen that the Governments of the U.S.A., 
Great Britain and France are creating in Western Germany a regular 
German army, forming not just some police detachments as has been 
officially stated by the Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the three Western 
powers, but whole divisions. It is known also that in recent days represen¬ 
tatives of the Governments of the U.S.A., Great Britain and France are 
carrying on negotiations with the Government of Adenauer concerning 
the number of German divisions being formed and their armament even 
with tanks and heavy artillery and concerning the inclusion of these 
divisions in the so-called ‘united armed forces’. Attempts to camouflage 
these measures with references to the necessity of strengthening the defense 
of the U.S.A., Great Britain, France and other states of Europe are clearly 
untenable since no one has threatened or is threatening these states. All 
the more untenable are attempts in the note of the Government of the 
U.S.A. to justify plans for remilitarization of Western Germany by refer¬ 
ences to rearmament allegedly taking place in Eastern Germany. Every¬ 
thing said in the note of the Government of the U.S.A. on this matter is 
fabricated from beginning to end and does not conform to reality in the 
slightest degree. In the note of the Soviet Government of October 19, it 
was already pointed out that such assertions of the Governments of the 
three powers were without any foundation. 

4. The note of the Government of the U.S.A. of December 22 furnishes 
a basis for considering that it is agreeable to the proposal of the Soviet 
Government with respect to joint consideration by the four powers of the 
question of the demilitarization of Germany. The Soviet Government 
attaches important significance to this since the carrying out of the demili¬ 
tarization of Germany is not only provided for by the Potsdam agreement 
between the U.S.A., the U.S.S.R., Great Britain and France, but remains 
the most important condition for securing peace and security in Europe, 
corresponding also to the national interest of the German people itself. 

Furthermore, it is known to the whole world that in recent time it is 
in fact the Governments of the U.S.A., Great Britain and France which 
have been taking every kind of measure for the revival of a regular German 
army and for the restoration of war industry in Western Germany and 
arc already carrying on official negotiations on these questions with the 
Government of Adenauer, which is an expression of the desire of certain 
aggressive circles to confront the peoples of Europe with accomplished 
facts. There is no necessity to prove that such actions by the Governments 
of the U.S.A., Great Britain and France clearly contravene the obligations 
undertaken by these governments concerning the necessity for carrying 
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out the demilitarization of Germany and also that they cannot but create 
serious difficulties in the solution of those questions which must be con¬ 
sidered by the Council of Foreign Ministers, the calling of which is being 
delayed further and further for some reason or other. 

(b) United States reply^ 23 January /515/* 

The Charge d’Affaires of the United States of America has the honor 
to acknowledge the receipt of the note of December 30, 1950, of the Soviet 
Minister of Foreign Affairs and, under instructions from his Government, 
to reply as follows: 

The purpose of the United States Government is to seek to allay existing 
international tensions by discussing all problems likely to threaten world 
peace with a view to resolving the fundamental differences between 
nations. It therefore confines itself in this reply to a further examination 
of the question of the basis on which such negotiations might take place 
and refrains from refuting in detail the allegations on a number of points, 
especially in regard to Germany, which arc made in the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment’s note. As the United States Government has repeatedly pointed 
out, particularly in its note of December 22, 1950, these allegations are 
completely without foundation. 

With regard to the substance of the Soviet Government’s note, the 
United States Government observes that the Soviet Government does not 
object to a preliminary conference of representatives of the four govern¬ 
ments but, in view of other statements in the note, the United States 
Government feels it necessary to ask for clarification in order to avoid any 
misunderstanding and to make it possible that such a preliminary confer¬ 
ence should serve a useful purpose. 

The United States Government in its note of December 22 stated that 
the Soviet proposal for a meeting of the Foreign Ministers confined to 
considering the demilitarization of Germany in the context of the so-callcd 
Praha Declaration was not acceptable for the reasons therein given. The 
note proposed specifically that a meeting of the Foreign Ministers should 
include in its discussions not only questions related to Austria and Ger¬ 
many but also the principal problems whose solution would permit a real 
and lasting improvement in the relations between the Soviet Union and 
the United States, Great Britain, and France and the elimination of the 
causes of present international tensions throughout the world. 

In its reply, the Soviet Government limited itself to an indication that 
it is willing to discuss questions concerning Germany. In this connection, 
the note of the Soviet Government refers again to the so-called Praha 
Declaration which the United States Government as well as the Govern- 

* Deparlment of SlaU BulUtin , 5 February 1951, pp. 22 ^. Similar replies were sent by the 
United Kingdom and France, 
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ments of France and the United Kingdom have made clear they could in 
no circumstances accept as a limitation on or as a basis for discussions. 

The note of the Soviet Government thus does not reveal whether that 
government agrees that a meeting of the Foreign Ministers of the four 
countries would deal with the other questions indicated in the note of the 
United States Government. The United States Government wishes to 
emphasize, as was stated in its note of December 22, that the tension which 
exists in the world today does not arise from the German problem. A 
discussion limited to the questions proposed by the Soviet Government 
would therefore be inadequate and unreal. 

Consequently, the United States Government would be glad to know 
whether the Soviet Government does agree that those further questions 
and problems referred to above will be among those which the Foreign 
Ministers may discuss. 

In its note of December 22, the United States Government further 
proposed that representatives of the four governments be designated to 
meet and examine the problems just referred to with a view to finding 
a mutually acceptable basis for a meeting of the Foreign Ministers of the 
four countries and recommending to their governments a suitable agenda. 

In the view of the United States Government, these representatives 
would need to give some consideration to the questions and problems 
involved in order to determine their formulation for inclusion in the 
agenda as well as the order in which they would appear so that the 
mutually acceptable basis referred to could be established. It would not 
be the function of the representatives to attempt to arrive at solutions of 
the problems, this function being reserved for the Ministers themselves. 

While the note of the Soviet Government states that it docs not object 
to a preliminary conference of representatives of the four governments, it 
is not clear, in view of other statements in the note, whether the Soviet 
Government agrees that the function of such a preliminary conference 
should be as stated above. Consequently, the United States Government 
would be glad to know ^vhcthcr the view of the Soviet Government in this 
matter is the same as its own. 

As for the meeting place of the preliminary conference, the United 
States Government is prepared to agree on Paris. 

The Government of the United States renews its proposal made on 
December 22 and hopes that the Soviet Government is prepared to discuss 
the elimination of the principal causes of present international tensions 
and that it will accordingly agree on the points mentioned above. If the 
Soviet Government does agree, the United States Government for its part 
is ready to set, in agreement with the Governments of the United King¬ 
dom, France, and the Soviet Union, the date of the exploratory meeting 
of representatives. 
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(c) Russian note to the French Governmenty 5 February 755/* 

In connection with the Note of the Government of France of January 23, 
1951, the Foreign Ministry of the U.S.S.R. has the honour to state the 
following: 

1, The fulfilment of the decisions of the Potsdam Agreement on the 
question of the differences in the attitudes of the four Powers on this ques¬ 
tion is of the greatest importance for diminishing the existing tension in 
the international situation and would undoubtedly considerably facilitate 
the improvement of the relations between France, Great Britain, the 
United States and the U.S.S.R, 

At the same time the New York meeting of the Foreign Ministers of 
France, the United States of America and Great Britain in September, 
1950,^ and the subsequent measures of the Governments of the three 
Powers are decidedly aimed at the revival in Western Germany of a 
Regular German Army and at an increase of armaments in Europe and 
the United States of America so tremendous as to create ever greater 
disquiet among the peoples which not so long ago experienced the up¬ 
heavals and miseries of the Second World War. 

It was precisely for this reason that the Soviet Government took the 
initiative, as long ago as November 3 of last year, concerning the convo¬ 
cation of the Council of Foreign Ministers for discussion of the question 
of the demilitarisation of Germany. Inasmuch as the Government of 
France, like the Governments of Great Britain and the United States of 
America, also declares that it strives for a lasting improvement in the 
relations between France, Great Britain, the United States and the Soviet 
Union and for the elimination of the causes of the existing international 
tension at the present time, the Soviet Government considers that in this 
case there should be no grounds for a further delay in summoning the 
Council of Foreign Ministers. 

2. The Soviet Government cannot pass over what has been happening 
in the past few months before everyone’s eyes. Whereas the New York 
Conference of the Foreign Ministers of the three Powers only raised the 
question of the revival of the German armed forces and of the restoration 
of the war industry in Western Germany, since that lime the real signifi¬ 
cance of this decision of the three Powers has already revealed itself in 
many things. The whole world knows that between the Governments of 
France, the United States of America and Great Britain on the one hand 
and the Bonn Government of Adenauer on the other, far-reaching negotia¬ 
tions have been carried on for over a month already, the dangerous signifi¬ 
cance of which is understood by all the peace-loving peoples of Europe. 

‘ Sovitt News , 7 February 195*. Similar notes were sent to the U.S.A. and the United 
Kingdom. 

* Sec Docununis (R.I.I.A.) for 1949^50, pp. 333-6. 
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In this connection note must also be taken of the fact of General 
Eisenhower’s negotiations with the Government of the revanchist 
Adenauer concerning the inclusion of the revived German Army in the 
so-called ‘Integrated Armed Forces’ and of the very appointment at the 
present moment of General Eisenhower as Commander-in-Chief of these 
armed forces, which in no way tallies with the official declarations of 
a striving for peace. There is nothing surprising in the fact that, precisely 
in view of this position, the extreme militarists and revanchists in Western 
Germany are raising their heads and that yesterday’s Hitlerite time¬ 
servers from among the most aggressive elements are assuming great 
importance. 

The present intentions to use the revived German armed forces as the 
obedient instrument of a certain grouping of Powers are built on shifting 
ground, since, under the protection of the Government of revanchists of 
the type of Adenauer and Schumacher, militarists from among Hitler’s 
followers, enraged by their failures, are now more and more strengthen¬ 
ing their influence and direct domination in Western Germany, wanting 
themselves to use the situation which has arisen for their own aggressive 
imperialist aims. The circumstance, moreover, that the increase in armed 
forces and the armaments race have, in a number of States of Europe 
and in the United States of America, assumed unprecedented dimensions, 
naturally much increases the tension in the international situation and 
the disquiet among the peoples. 

A situation has arisen in which the conference of Foreign Ministers is 
for one reason or another postponed further and further and at the same 
time not only is the demilitarisation of Germany not being carried out, 
but on the contrary measures are being taken to revive the Regular 
German Army and the war industry in Western Germany, as well as 
numerous other steps aimed at speeding up the preparations for a new 
war. If this situation continues, the conference of Foreign Ministers will 
obviously be faced with accomplished facts. 

The Soviet Government has already declared its negative attitude to 
such a policy of accomplished facts. It may be that this policy responds 
to the intentions of certain aggressive circles, but the Soviet Government 
cannot but draw attention to the intolerable situation which has been 
created. 

3. In its Note the Government of France declares that it considers it 
necessary to ask for explanations on certain questions touched on in the 
previous Note of the Soviet Government. In particular the French Govern¬ 
ment asks whether the Soviet Government would agree to the discussion 
of other questions besides the question of the demilitarisation of Germany, 
although, on this occasion, too, the French Government says nothing about 
the questions it has in mind. 
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The Soviet Government considers it possible to discuss at the session of 
the Council of Foreign Ministers other questions as well, bearing in mind 
that these questions will be considered by the Council of Ministers in 
the composition and in the order stipulated by the Potsdam Agreement 
between the U.S.S.R., the United States of America, Great Britain and 
France. 

As regards the observation of the French Government that the Prague 
Declaration cannot be accepted as a basis for discussion, the attitude of the 
Soviet Government on this question has already been set forth in its Note 
of December 30, 1950. 

It goes without saying that the Soviet Government proceeds here from 
the equal right of all members of the Council of Foreign Ministers to bring 
before the Council for discussion any proposals relating to the questions to 
be accepted for consideration. 

4. In its Note of January 23 the French Government raises the question 
of the tasks of the preliminary conference of representatives of the four 
Powers. The attitude of the Soviet Government on this question was also 
set forth in its Note of December 30, 1950. The Soviet Government con¬ 
siders that the preliminary conference of representatives of France, the 
United States of America, Great Britain and the U.S.S.R. should be 
limited to the drafting of an agenda, the inclusion of questions and the 
order in which they are to be considered. 

Thus the tasks of the preliminary conference should not include con¬ 
sideration of the substance of the questions to be included in the agenda. 

5. The Soviet Government does not object to the calling of a preliminary 
conference of representatives of the four Powers in Paris. 

{d) United States note^ ig February iggi * 

The Ambassador of the United States of America has the honor to 
acknowledge the receipt of the Soviet Government’s note of February 5, 
*95*> and under instructions from his Government, to reply as follows: 

The United States Government regrets that the Soviet Government in 
its reply repeats and further exaggerates inaccurate statements about the 
policies and motives of the United States, France, the United Kingdom 
as well as the German Federal Republic. The Soviet allegations are 
totally without foundation. 

The attempt to eliminate the causes of international tension is a subject 
which so deeply touches the interests of all peoples that it demands the 
most serious and honest consideration. Clearly, if these causes are to be 
eliminated, they must first be correctly identified. 

* Departmtnt of State Bulletin, 5 March 1951, p. 366. Similar replica were sent by the United 
Kingdom and France. 
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It is obvious that it is not the German problem or the consideration of 
a German contribution to the defense of Western Europe which lies at 
the root of the present tension. The United States Government wishes 
to emphasize, moreover, that in Western Germany there do not exist any 
German military forces, or any German war industry and that the only 
fait accompli in this field in Europe is the existence of the huge armaments 
maintained by the Soviet bloc which include forces raised in East Germany. 
In short, as the United States Government stated in its note of Decem¬ 
ber 22, the serious tension which exists at present arises in the first instance 
from the general attitude adopted by the Government of the U.S.S.R. since 
the end of the war. 

The Soviet Government has referred to the defense program undertaken 
by the United States and the free nations of Europe. It must be as 
apparent to the Soviet Government, as it is to world public opinion, that 
the free nations of the world, confronted with the vast armed forces main¬ 
tained by the Soviet Union and the nations under its control and in the 
face of the frustration by the Soviet Government of the sincere efforts of 
a large majority of the members of the United Nations to obtain the 
effective international control and reduction of armaments, have had no 
course except to move to redress for their own security the great disparity 
in armed forces existing in the world. 

The United States Government wishes to insure that the discussion at 
any meeting of the four Ministers shall include these real causes of tension 
and that a suitable agenda to that end be drawn up. Since the Soviet 
Government has admitted the possibility of discussing questions other than 
Germany, and has itself drawn attention to that of armaments, the Govern¬ 
ment of the United States, which desires to raise this question, assumes 
that the Soviet Government does not object to the representatives of the 
four Governments in the preliminary conversations preparing an agenda 
which will cover the causes of tension in Europe, including the existing 
level of armaments; problems affecting Germany; the Austrian treaty. 
The formulation of these and other subjects which may be agreed upon, 
as well as their order on the agenda, will naturally be considered at the 
preliminary conference. 

If the Soviet Government agrees with the basis outlined above for a 
preliminary conference in Paris, the United States Government suggests 
that the representatives of the Four Powers meet there on March 5. If, 
as the Government of the United States hopes, the preliminary conference 
of representatives finds a mutually acceptable basis for a meeting of the 
ministers, the Government of the United States suggests that the Foreign 
Ministers of the United States, France, the United Kingdom, and the 
Soviet Union meet in Washington on a date to be recommended by the 
representatives. The Government of the United States is informed that 
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these arrangements would be convenient to the Governments of France 
and the United Kingdom. 

{e) Further Russian note^ i March ig$i * 

Le gouvemement sovietique constate que la note du 19 fevrier du 
gouvernement fran9ais nie sans preuves les faits cites dans la note sovie¬ 
tique du 5 fevrier et ne contient aucun Element qui appelle une nouvelle 
rdponse de la part du gouvernement de I’U.R.S.S.; le gouvernement sovie¬ 
tique confirme la position qu*il a exposee dans sa note du 5 fevrier. 

Quant a la question d’une conference preliminaire a Paris, le gouverne¬ 
ment sovietique donne son accord a la proposition relative a la convocation 
d’une conference preliminaire des suppleants des ministres des Affaires 
^trang^res de France, d’U.R.S.S., des £tats-Unis et de Grande-Bretagne 
le 5 mars a Paris. 


(ii) Further exchange of notes between the U.S.A., the United 
Kingdom and France, and the U.S.S.R. regarding the proposed 

meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers 

[a) United States note^ 5/ May /pj/* 

The Secretary of State presents his compliments to His Excellency 
the Foreign Minister of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and has 
the honor to refer to the current Four Power negotiations in Paris. 

Since March 5 the representative of the United States together with the 
representatives of France and the United Kingdom, has been engaged in 
discussions with the representative of the Soviet Union in a preliminary 
conference in Paris. This preliminary conference was agreed upon as 
a result of an exchange of notes which ended with the note of the United 
States Government dated February 19, 1951, and the reply of the Soviet 
Government dated March i, 1951. As indicated in that exchange of notes, 
the purpose of the conference was to reach agreement on a mutually 
acceptable agenda for a meeting of the Foreign Ministers of the United 
States, United Kingdom, France and the Union of Soviet Socialist Re¬ 
publics. Such an agreement has not yet been reached. 

In the course of the discussions, the views of the four delegations were 
brought out and clarified. Considering that the discussions had provided 
all the elements necessary for agreement on an agenda, the representatives 
of the United States, United Kingdom and France presented to the Soviet 
representative on May 2 a new proposal containing three alternative 

* DoamunlationFranfaise, no. 1448, 10 March 1951, p. 10. Similar notes were sent to the U.S.A. 
and the United Kingdom. 

* Department of StaU Bulletin, 11 June 1951, pp. 933-4. Similar notes were sent by the other 
two western Powen« 
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agenda. The purpose of these three alternatives was to assure the possi¬ 
bility of the meeting of the four Foreign Ministers. It has been, and 
remains, the view of the United States Government that such a meeting 
is desirable in the interest of strengthening peace, which is the constant 
objective of the foreign policy of the United States. 

In the course of the examination of these three alternatives the repre¬ 
sentatives in Paris were unable to reach full agreement. As regards the 
first alternative, the only difficulty was that the wording proposed by the 
three delegations for the sub-item concerning armaments was not accept¬ 
able to the Soviet delegation. The third alternative was not accepted by 
the Soviet delegation as a basis for agreement. In the second alternative, 
however, modifications were made in Item I and there is now agreement 
among the four delegations on the presentation of this item as well as on 
the inclusion of four other items in the agenda and on their wording. 
Apart from the final order of these four items, which remains to be 
determined, but ought not to present major difficulties, agreement could 
have been reached on the second alternative if the Soviet delegation 
had not insisted on the acceptance of their proposal relating to the North 
Atlantic Treaty. 

The United States Government for its part considers that the amount 
of agreement so far reached on the agenda makes possible a meeting of 
the four Foreign Ministers which would permit discussion among others 
of all topics proposed by the Soviet Government in the exchange of notes 
preceding the Paris conference and on the 5th and 7th of March at the 
outset of that conference. Accordingly, the United States Government is 
pleased to invite the four Foreign Ministers to meet in Washington and 
suggests that the meeting begin on July 23. The United States Govern¬ 
ment is prepared to participate in such a conference not only on the agenda 
(alternative B) described above, but also on either of the two other agenda 
(alternatives A and C). The texts of these three proposals arc enclosed. 

The United States Government hopes to receive an early reply from 
the Soviet Government indicating its readiness to accept this invitation 
and stating which of the three agenda it finds acceptable for the purpose 
of holding a meeting of the four Foreign Ministers. Any further arrange¬ 
ments for the meeting could be worked out on receipt of a favorable reply 
from the Soviet Government. 


Enclosure: 

Alternative (a) 

I. Examination of the causes and effects of present international ten¬ 
sions in Europe and of the means to secure a real and lasting improvement 
in the relations between the Soviet Union, the United States, United 
Kingdom, and France, including the following questions relating to: the 
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demilitarization of Germany; the existing level of armaments and armed 
forces and measures to be proposed jointly by the U.S.S.R., United States, 
United Kingdom, and France for the international control and reduction 
of armaments and armed forces; fulfilment of present treaty obligations 
and agreements; the elimination of the threat of war and fear of aggression. 

II. Completion of the treaty for the re-establishment of an independent 
and democratic Austria. 

III. Problems relating to the re-establishment of German unity and the 
preparation of a treaty of peace. 

IV. Fulfilment of the treaties of peace with Italy, Rumania, Bulgaria, 
and Hungary: agreements of the Four Powers concerning Germany and 
Austria. 

V. Fulfilment of the treaty of peace with Italy in the part concerning 
Trieste. 

Alternative (b) 

Examination of the causes and effects of the present international ten¬ 
sions in Europe and of the means necessary to secure a real and lasting 
improvement in the relations between the Soviet Union, the U.S., U.K. 
and France, including the following questions relating to: the demilitariza¬ 
tion of Germany; 

U.S., U.K. and France 

the existing level of armaments and armed forces and measures to be 
proposed jointly by the U.S.S.R., U.S., U.K. and France for the inter¬ 
national control and reduction of armaments and armed forces; 

U.S.S.R. 

measures for the reduction of armaments and armed forces of the 
U.S.S.R., the U.K., the U.S. and France, the existing level of armaments 
and armed forces and the establishment of an appropriate international 
control; 

the demilitarization of Germany;* fulfilment of present treaty obliga¬ 
tions and agreements; the elimination of the threat of war and fear of 
aggression. 

Completion of the treaty for the re-establishment of an independent and 
democratic Austria. 

Problems relating to the re-establishment of German unity and the 
preparation of a treaty of peace. 

Fulfilment of the treaties of peace with Italy, Rumania, Bulgaria and 

’ There if a^cement that ‘the demilitarization of Germany* should be included in the agenda 
under hem I. There is disagreement whether it should be the first or second sub-item. The 
Representatives of France, the U.K., and the U.S. propose that it should be placed after the sub¬ 
item ‘the existing level of armaments . . ; the Representative of the Soviet Union proposes that 

it should be placed before the sub-item beginning ‘measures for the reduction of armaments ...’ 
[original footnote]. 
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Hungary; agreements of the Four Powers concerning Germany and 
Austria. 

Fulfilment of the treaty of peace with Italy in the part concerning 
Trieste. 

Alternative (c) 

I. Examination of measures for the elimination of the present inter¬ 
national tensions in Europe, of the threat of war, and of the fear of 
aggression. 

II. Questions concerning armaments and armed forces. 

III. Questions concerning Austria. 

IV. Questions concerning Germany. 

V. Fulfilment of treaties and agreements. 

(b) Russian reply^ 4 June 1951' 

The Soviet Government considers, as it has considered hitherto, that it 
is necessary and useful to convene the Council of Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs of the four Powers at the earliest date to discuss most important 
questions concerning the elimination of the tense situation in Europe and 
the strengthening of peace. 

The Soviet Government holds, however, that it would not be advisable 
to discontinue the work of the Paris Conference of Deputy Ministers and 
that the conference should be g^ven the possibility to continue its work for 
reaching agreement on an agenda for the Council of Foreign Ministers 
and for including the item on the Atlantic pact and United States military 
bases as an unagreed item of the agenda. 

The Soviet Government considers that a frank discussion of the question 
concerning American military bases and the Atlantic pact, which was the 
main cause of the worsening of relations between the U.S.S.R. and the 
three Powers, would considerably relieve the tense atmosphere in Europe 
and facilitate the work of the conference of the Council of Foreign 
Ministers. 

Therefore the Soviet Government will be ready immediately to send 
its representative to a conference of the Council of Foreign Ministers in 
Washington as soon as the Paris Conference of Foreign Ministers’ Deputies 
solves in a positive sense the question of including the item concerning the 
Atlantic pact and United States military bases in the agenda. 

(c) Further United States note^ 75 June 1951^ 

The Secretary of State presents his compliments to His Excellency the 
Foreign Minister of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and has the 
honor to refer to the current four-power negotiations in Paris. 

* Soviet News, 6 June 1951. * Deparlmeni of State Bulletin, 25 June 1951, p. 1021. 
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1. The United States Government communicated on May 31 to the 
Soviet Government a note designed to remove the deputies conference 
from the deadlock in which it has been for some weeks. To this end the 
United States Government proposed, together with the Governments of 
France and the United Kingdom, that a conference of Ministers should 
meet on the basis of whichever one of the three agenda which had been 
submitted to it the Soviet Government should prefer. 

The negative reply of the Soviet Government has put the deputies 
conference back to the point at which it was before May 31. 

The Soviet Government stated in its note of June 4 that in its view it 
would be inexpedient to interrupt the work of the conference. The United 
States Government took account of this recommendation. As a result the 
deputies have held further meetings. These meetings have shown again 
that it is impossible to make any progress. The Soviet representative in 
fact continues to make the meeting of Ministers of Foreign Affairs con¬ 
ditional on a demand which it knows to be unacceptable to the other 
delegates although the Soviet delegate has obtained satisfaction insofar 
as concerns the inclusion in the agenda of all the questions which the 
Soviet Government stated that it wished to have discussed in its notes 
leading up to the conference or in the proposals which it made for the 
agenda at the beginning of the conference. 

2. If the insistence of the Soviet Government on including in the agenda 
some mention of‘the Atlantic Treaty and the American military bases’ is 
to be explained by its desire thus to secure directly or indirectly a decision 
of the Ministers calling into question a treaty concluded by twelve powers 
for the purpose of ensuring their common defense and to which the 
U.S.S.R. is not a party, it is clear that this insistence is entirely unjustified 
since such a decision does not come within the competence of the meeting 
of Ministers. 

If on the other hand the purpose of the Soviet Government is solely to 
reserve the right of the Soviet Foreign Minister fully to give his interpreta¬ 
tion of the causes and effects of international tension this insistence is 
unnecessary since it has been agreed that the agenda should contain a 
general heading which would permit each Minister to express his point of 
view on these matters. 

3. Considering that the further discussions between the deputies on 
this question which the Soviet Government proposed in their note of June 
fourth have not advanced the prospect of agreement, the United States 
Government proposes that the Foreign Ministers of the four powers with¬ 
out further efforts by the deputies to complete an agreement on the 
agenda should meet on the basis of the large measure of agreement already 
reached by the deputies in Paris. Taking into account agenda B and the 
notes which have been exchanged between the Soviet Government and 
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the other governments in which their respective points of view are recorded, 
the four Foreign Ministers should be able to proceed without delay to their 
task of seeking to reduce the existing tensions in Europe. 

{d) Russian reply^ 20 June /pj/* 

The Government of the U.S.S.R. after examining the Note of the 
Government of the United States of America of June 15 this year, on the 
question of the four-Power negotiations taking place in Paris, deems it 
necessary to state the following: 

In its Note of June 4 this year, the Soviet Government declared that it 
was ready immediately to send its representative to a conference of the 
Council of Foreign Ministers in Washington as soon as the Paris Conference 
of the Foreign Ministers’ Deputies would have solved in a positive sense 
the question of including in the agenda the item concerning the Atlantic 
pact and United States military bases. 

The Soviet Government considers it necessary that this question be 
included in the agenda of the Council of Foreign Ministers (as an unagreed 
item) proceeding from the fact that, firstly, the American military bases 
and the Atlantic pact are the main cause of the tense situation in Europe 
and, secondly, that the United States Government, as well as the Govern¬ 
ments of Great Britain and France, also recognises the necessity to relax 
the tense situation in Europe. 

The meetings of the Paris preliminary Conference of the Foreign 
Ministers’ Deputies of the four Powers have shown that the representatives 
of the United States, Great Britain and France entirely without any 
grounds make as a condition for the calling of the Council of Foreign 
Ministers of the four Powers the renunciation by the Soviet Government 
of discussion of the question concerning the Atlantic pact and United 
States military bases, as proposed by it. 

However, refusing to adopt the Soviet representative’s proposal to in¬ 
clude the question of the Atlantic pact and American military bases in the 
agenda, whereas all questions without exception proposed by the repre¬ 
sentatives of the three Powers for discussion at the Council of Foreign 
Ministers were included in the agenda, with the full agreement of the 
Soviet representative, the three Powers thereby put the Soviet Union in 
a position of unequal rights. It is absolutely understandable that the 
Soviet Government cannot tolerate the position of unequal rights in which 
the representatives of the three Powers want to put it. 

The Soviet Government is surprised that the representatives of the three 
Powers arc afraid to agree to discuss at the Council of Foreign Ministers 
the question of the Atlantic pact. As is known, the Soviet Government 

* Soviii N€ws^ 22 June 1951. 
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has mutual assistance pacts with China, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hun¬ 
gary, Rumania, Bulgaria, Finland and, finally, vrith France and Britain. 
The Soviet Government has no objections to any of these pacts being 
discussed by the Council of Foreign Ministers if the Powers so desire. 
Therefore, it is incomprehensible to the Soviet Government why the three 
Western Powers refuse to embark on the same road and do not wish to 
include the question of the Atlantic pact and military bases in the agenda. 
Indeed, the question at issue is not one of idle curiosity but that of relaxing 
the tense situation and facilitating the preservation of peace. The Soviet 
Government again declares that it strives for a frank discussion of all the 
causes giving rise to the tense situation in Europe. 

The Soviet Government considers it necessary that the Foreign Minis¬ 
ters* Deputies should continue their conference in Paris with the aim of 
achieving, on the basis of the equal rights of the sides concerned, an agree¬ 
ment on the agenda for the Council of Foreign Ministers, having in mind 
the inclusion (as an unagreed item) of the question of the Atlantic pact and 
United States military bases, since this question is the most important for 
eliminating the tense situation in Europe. 


(iii) Joint western declaration ending the Palais Rose Conference 

AND renewing THE INVITATION TO THE U.S.S.R. TO ATTEND A FOUR-PoWER 

CONFERENCE IN WASHINGTON, 21 JUNE 195 I* 

(i) On June 15 the three western Governments communicated a re¬ 
newed invitation to the Soviet Government to attend a meeting of the four 
Foreign Ministers on the basis of the large measure of agreement reached 
at the Paris conference on an agenda, and taking into account the views 
of the Soviet Government and of the three western Governments concern¬ 
ing the chief point of disagreement. 

(ii) As has been fully explained by the three western representatives 
to-day, the Soviet Government’s reply of June 19 constitutes a rejection 
of this invitation, since it is a reaffirmation of the position previously taken 
up by the Soviet Government. The experience of the deputies in resuming 
their meetings in accordance with the proposal made in the Soviet Note 

of June 4 shows that the continuation of this discussion has no practical 
utility. 

(iii) The invitation to the Soviet Government for a meeting of the four 
Foreign Ministers, in accordance cither with the Notes of the three western 
GovernmenU of May 31 or with those of June 15 remains open, and the 
three Governments express the hope that the Soviet Government, after 
further consideration, will find it possible to transmit through the diplo¬ 
matic channel its acceptance of this invitation. In this case if necessary 

* Tht Times^ 22 June 1951* 
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representatives of the four Governments could meet immediately in order 
to decide the date and make other detailed arrangements for the meeting 
of Ministers. 

(iv) Statement in the House of Commons by Mr. Morrison on the 

TERMINATION OF THE PaLAIS RoSE CONFERENCE, 25 JUNE 1951 * 

The House will be aware of the statement made by the Delegations of 
the United Kingdon, France and the United States at Paris on 21st June— 
that the Soviet attitude had unhappily made further discussions on the 
present basis useless. It is a matter for deep regret that this situation should 
have been reached after four months of discussion in which no fewer than 
74 meetings have taken place between the representatives of the four 
Powers, in the course of which my hon. Friend the Under-Secretary of 
State has acted with patience and skill. 

This statement made it clear that the other three Powers hoped that 
the Soviet Government might still agree through the diplomatic channel 
to accept the invitation to a meeting of the Foreign Ministers. A wide 
measure of agreement was, in fact, reached in the discussions at Paris, 
including agreement to insert in an agenda nearly all the topics raised by 
the Soviet Delegation, one after another. 

The United Kingdom entered these talks with a genuine desire to reach 
agreement on an agenda for a meeting of the Foreign Ministers. We 
wanted—and we still want—to find a basis for discussion of the root causes 
of the tension which threatens to disturb the peace of the world. In the 
course of these talks we were driven to conclude that there was not the 
same desire on the part of the Soviet Union to find an objective and fair- 
minded basis for a successful conference. It seemed to us that the Soviet 
Union was trying to weaken the Western Powers while leaving herself 
strong, rather than trying to find a basis of settlement advantageous to all. 

A meeting of Foreign Ministers must be ready to take realistic decisions 
on concrete and definite questions which are at issue between the Powers. 
It must deal with the real and fundamental causes of the tension. A meet¬ 
ing to discuss the tension will be useless—indeed, it would be harmful—if 
it is merely to be used as a propaganda platform and a mud-slinging match 
ending in breakdown. 

There has been in some quarters a misunderstanding of our refusal to 
accept the Soviet condition that the Atlantic Treaty and United States 
bases in Europe should be an item on the agenda. This is no mere hair¬ 
splitting about words. It really is basic to the whole problem of a confer¬ 
ence. The North Atlantic Treaty is a consequence of the tension in the 
world and not a cause of it. The subject of this Treaty would be bound 

* H.C. Deb. 5th ser. vol. 489, coll. 1002-3. 
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to be mentioned—like a lot of other matters—in the course of discussion 
of the very tension which gave rise to it. But we cannot accept that the 
Treaty itself should be one of the matters on which the four Foreign 
Ministers can take decisions. 

The North Atlantic Treaty is part of the defensive arrangements we have 
been compelled to make to protect ourselves. That is why we cannot 
agree to make it a subject for negotiation with the Soviet Union. Incident¬ 
ally, the Soviet Government have not suggested—and neither have we— 
that the treaties of the Soviet Union should be on the agenda as matters 
for decision between the Foreign Ministers of the four Powers; they have 
merely said that these treaties can be discussed. 

The House will note that the offer to hold a conference remains open. 
I am willing to take any chance that offers to get together and do effective 
business for the peace of the world. 

7. German Unity and Elections 

(i) Statement by Dr. Adenauer in reply to a letter from the East 
German Prime Minister, Herr Otto Grotewohl, of 30 November 

made at a press conference in Bonn, 15 January 1951* 

Permit me to make a statement on behalf of the Federal Government 
regarding the reestablishment of German unity in peace and liberty. This 
statement is the logical and necessary continuation of the policy pursued 
by the Federal Government from the day of its inception and which has 
already found its expression in the formulation of the Basic Law of the 
German Federal Republic. 

This statement, as well as the White Book,^ make it absolutely clear 
once more that in considering the Grotewohl letter, the Federal Govern¬ 
ment did not confine itself to making verbose protestations of its avowal 
of German unity, but has made thoroughly practical proposals for the 
reunion of Germany. 

The present rulers of the Soviet Zone of Occupation of Germany and 
their masters have, in line with the tactics pursued by them, conducted 
a propaganda campaign with the aim of creating the impression among 
the German people that the reunion of our fatherland is frustrated through 
lack of good will on the part of the German Federal Republic. 

An untruth, however, does not become a truth through endless repeti¬ 
tion. The flood of words cannot obscure the fact that on March 22, 1950, 
and October i, 1950, the Federal Government submitted its own plan for 

* DoamenU (R.I.I.A*) for 1949-50, pp- 178-9. 

* Office of the U,S. High Commissioner for Germany: Sixth QjmrUrly Report on Germany, 
January t-^March 5/, 795/, Appendix II, pp. 116-20. 

* German Federal Republic: AkUmtikke zur DrurUilung <Us CroUuohlbrufes (Bonn, Deutschcr 
Bundcs*Vcrlag, 1951). 
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the reestablishment of German unity to the public. Our clear and precise 
proposals have remained without any reply to this very day. This state of 
affairs has not changed even through Herr Grotewohl’s letter of November 
30, 1950. During recent days and weeks a carefully-directed propaganda 
offensive has emanated from the Soviet Zone, calling upon us to reply to 
the so-called Grotewohl letter. In this connection I can only say the 
following: Why is Herr Grotewohl silent about our proposals of September, 
October and March of last year? 

Only ten days after the Grotewohl letter a law was promulgated in the 
East Zone which bears the attractive title of ‘Law for the Protection of 
Peace*.* The title of this law once again demonstrates the total inversion 
of all familiar concepts and the insincerity of Communist utterances. The 
law itself has become the symbol of the terror designed to break up the 
anti-Communist opposition in the East Zone and also to shake the deter¬ 
mined and freedom-loving attitude of the West German population and 
of their representative and freely-elected institutions; because this law, 
ladies and gentlemen, as was expressly emphasized, is also to be applied 
against citizens of the German Federal Republic. 

Yesterday you received news that quite a number of men and women, 
shackled with iron chains, were brought to the frontier of the German 
Federal Republic and there handed over to German authorities, and this 
for the reason that they had stayed in the German Federal Republic. This 
expulsion, carried out under the most outrageous circumstances, was made 
on the basis of this ‘Law for the Protection of Peace*. I am not of the 
opinion that the promulgation of the ‘Law for the Protection of Peace’ and 
its application are conducive to giving us the impression, let alone to 
evoking the conviction in us that free elections are at all possible under 
such a regime in the East Zone. This morning I read in the newspapers 
that a 16 or 17-ycar old youth has been condemned to death because he 
pasted up posters hostile to the present regime in the East Zone and 
because, when he was arrested by the People’s Police, he allegedly wounded 
one of the People’s Police with a hunting-knife. 

Ladies and Gentlemen: In a territory where such terrorist acts can be 
perpetrated as just now the two I have mentioned, the ruling authorities 
are in no position to talk of their intention of holding free, equal, direct 
and secret elections. Our unshakeable and decided will to restore the 
unity of Germany must find its expression in political measures which 
guarantee the preservation and assurance of democratic liberties. Above 
all we shall do nothing which might destroy the hope of German men and 
women in Central and East Germany for a free and dignified way of life. 
The entire German people may and shall expect this attitude from the 
Federal Government. 

• DocvmenLs (R.l.I.A.) for 1949-50, pp. 388-9. 
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May I now read to you the resolution of the Federal Government: 

Resolution of the German Federal Government 

I. Since the establishment of the Federal Republic, the Federal Govern¬ 
ment had devoted all its efforts to the reestablishment of German unity 
founded on liberty and peace. The Federal Government was first to 
espouse the cause of German unity founded on liberty and to make con¬ 
crete proposals for the peaceful attainment of this end. 

To mention only one of the most important steps taken, the declaration 
of the Federal Government on March 22, 1950, on the carrying out of all- 
German elections may be recalled.' In this it was said: 

‘Since its establishment, the Federal Government of Germany has 
known no duty more binding .than the reestablishment of German unity. 
It is fully aware that the desired form of government, to include the whole 
of Germany, must be the outcome of the free decision of the whole of the 
German people. . . . Conscious of the responsibility, which the preamble 
and the concluding provisions of the Basic Law impose upon it, the Federal 
Government issues an appeal to all Germans, to all the Occupation Powers, 
and beyond this to the public opinion of the world to assist the German 
people in its reunification founded on liberty and peace.’ 

The most essential point of the declaration of March 22, 1950, reads: 

‘After the promulgation of an election law by the four Occupation 
Powers, all-German elections to a national assembly for the drawing up of 
a constitution should be proclaimed. The prerequisites for such elections 
arc laid down in the declaration as follows: 

(1) Freedom of action for all parties throughout the whole of Germany, 
and abstention on the part of the Occupation Powers from influencing the 
formation and the activity of political parties. 

(2) The guarantee by all Occupation Powers, and by the German 
authorities, of security of person and protection from economic discrimina¬ 
tion before and after the election for all persons acting for political parties. 

(3) The licensing and liberty of distribution for all newspapers through¬ 
out the whole of Germany. 

{4) Freedom of movement throughout the whole of Germany and the 
abolition of interzonal passes.’ 

The German Bundestag has always supported the Federal Government 
in its efforts to restore German unity, and on September 14, 1950, again 
urged it ‘formally to request the Occupation Powers to secure free, uni¬ 
versal, equal, secret and direct elections to an all-German parliament 
under international control in all the occupation Zones’. 

These proposals were submitted to the Allied High Commission on 
October i, 1950, and were forwarded by the latter on October 9, 1950, 

* Documents (R.I.I.A.) for J949-'50, p, i6i. 
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to the president of the Soviet Control Commission for Germany, General 
Chuikov. The Federal Government states that as yet no reply to this has 
been received from the Soviets. 

II. To the declaration of the authorities of the Soviet Zone, in their 
letter of November 30, 1950, that they are striving for the unification of 
Germany, the objection may be raised, that those, who in the Warsaw 
agreement renounced all claims to German territory east of the Oder and 
Neisse rivers, do not appear legitimately entitled to talk of the unification 
of Germany. 

In the opinion of the Federal Government the following prerequisites 
are indispensable for free all-German elections: 

(1) German citizens living in the Soviet Zone must be guaranteed the 
measure of liberty and security of person indispensable in a state recogniz¬ 
ing the rule of law. 

(2) German and their organizations in the Soviet Zone must be guaran¬ 
teed such political liberties as are usual under a democratic government, 
such as the right to hold meetings, to form political organizations and to 
carry on political activities. The so-called ‘Law for the Protection of 
Peace’ which came into force in the Soviet Zone on December 16, 1950, 
cannot be reconciled with this. Even if the terms of this law are directed 
against ‘warmongering’ and similar offenses, the comments upon it in the 
press of the Socialist Unity Party (SED) show clearly, that in reality every 
free expression of opinion, in particular any criticism of the conditions 
prevailing in the Soviet sphere of power, is to be suppressed by it. 

(3) In the opinion of the Federal Government the constantly increasing 
‘People’s Police’ of a military type, which has existed for some time in the 
Soviet Zone, represents, above all in view of the fact that it is the tool of 
a foreign intent, a menace to the German population. No such ‘People’s 
Police’ exists on federal territory. An all-German solution achieved in 
complete freedom has no room for a party instrument subject to any 
foreign power. 

III. The Federal Government agrees with all Germans that nothing 
will be left unattempted in order to reestablish German unity founded on 
liberty and peace. 

The Federal Government can, however, only enter into discussion on 
German reunification with those who are willing unconditionally to recog¬ 
nize and to guarantee a regime based on the recognition of law, a form of 
government which respects liberty, the protection of human rights and the 
maintenance of peace. 

IV. With respect to the allegations contained in the introduction to the 
letter of November 30, namely that the remilitarization and the inclusion 
of Western Germany in the plans for the preparation of war have widened 
the cleavage of Germany, the Federal Government emphatically states: 
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The unfortunate cleavage of Germany is due to the system of govern¬ 
ment introduced in the Soviet Zone, which is contrary to German tradition 
and to the German character, which robs the population of this zone of 
every possibility of freely shaping its political, economic and social life and 
by which they are cut off from mixing freely with their kin in the West. 
In this way an organic integration of Germany on a foundation of liberty 
has been forcibly prevented. This cleavage has been intensified by the 
creation of a strong ‘People’s Police’, which is all the more ominous since 
it represents part of the extraordinary expansion of the military power of 
the Soviet Russian occupation power, while the authorities of the Soviet 
Zone cannot be unaware that the Federal Government has up to now 
refrained from taking any military measures whatsoever. 

Ladies and Gentlemen: You are now acquainted with the conditions the 
fulfilment of which the Federal Government deems essential, if the re¬ 
establishment of German unity in peace and liberty is to materialize. 

May I express the wish that all peace-loving nations will assist and 
support Germany so that she may regain her unity. I hope that also the 
occupation powers are aware that the realization of that aim will decisively 
contribute to strengthen the peace. To the Germans living in the Federal 
Republic, I appeal to back the Federal Government as one man with 
regard to issues above the dissension of the political parties. 

It gives me satisfaction to state that—with the exception of the Com¬ 
munist Party—all party delegations of the Bundestag have identified 
themselves with the statement of the Federal Government I have just read. 
We are able to balance the external unanimity of the East, which is founded 
on oppression and terror, by the community of thought and action in the 
Federal Republic which grows out of voluntary agreement. 

To our brothers and sisters in the East I address this my request that, 
consoled and in full confidence, they should hold out and not allow their 
conviction to be shaken that we here in the West will do everything in our 
power to achieve a unification of the whole of Germany, in law and in 
liberty. 

(ii) Message from the Volkskammer op the German Democratic Re¬ 
public TO THE Federal Bundestag regarding all-German elections, 

30 January 1951* 

The Volkskammer of the German Democratic Republic approves the 
initiative taken by the government of the German Democratic Republic, 
as expressed in a letter from the Prime Minister, Herr Otto Grotewohl, to 
Dr. Adenauer, the Federal Chancellor, on 30 November 1950. It was 

' Translated from Nttus DfutschlanJ , 31 January 1951. 
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proposed in this letter that discussions should be begun on the formation 
of an all-German Constituent Assembly. It was hoped by this means that 
the German people themselves would reach agreement on the preservation 
of peace, the restoration of German unity and the conclusion of a peace 
treaty. The tasks proposed for the all-German Constituent Assembly were 
to lay the foundations for the formation of a sovereign, democratic and 
peace-loving Provisional Government for the whole of Germany and to 
agree on the conditions under which free, all-German elections for a 
National Assembly could be held. While awaiting the formation of an 
all-German Government, the Constituent Assembly was to submit appro¬ 
priate proposals for a peace treaty with Germany to the governments of 
the U.S.S.R., the U.S.A., the United Kingdom and France. 

The initiative of the Government of the German Democratic Republic 
had the support of the whole German people, who desire above all things 
understanding between the Germans of the Eastern and Western zones, 
and who see in the rapid restoration of the unity of our Fatherland the 
only satisfactory defence against the mortal dangers of rearmament and 
military preparations. 

In spite of the clear desire of the German people for peace, unity and 
national independence. Chancellor Adenauer postponed his reply to the 
offer of Herr Otto Grotewohl, the Prime Minister, while at the same time 
implementing significant measures for the revival of a German army and 
the rebuilding of German armament production. 

In a statement to a Press Conference on 15 January 1951, Dr. Adenauer 
rejected the offer of the Government of the German Democratic Republic. 
He proves thereby his intention to pursue an aggressive and warlike policy, 
which must inevitably lead the German people to disaster. This aggressive 
policy, and the militarization of Western Germany, demonstrate that 
Dr. Adenauer is not in a position to protect the national interests of the 
German people, having allied himself with foreign imperialist warmongers. 

The men and women of Germany recognize the great danger which 
threatens them from rearmament and warlike preparations. They desire 
above all the preservation of peace and the restoration of German unity. 
To this end they demand that all should struggle together for the union 
of the German people and the protection of their vital interests. 

With the full support therefore of the people of Germany, the Volks- 
kammer of the German Democratic Republic proposes to the Parliament 
of the German Federal Republic that they should jointly summon an 
all-German Constituent Assembly, in order to reach agreement on all 
those problems which must be resolved for the preservation of peace and 
the unification of Germany. The Volkskammer of the German Democratic 
Republic declares its readiness to negotiate on all points concerning the 
formation and the tasks of a Constituent Assembly in a spirit of honourable 
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understanding, and also to discuss in detail all those questions raised by 
Dr. Adenauer in his statement of 15 January. 

Thus;— 

1. The representatives of the German Democratic Republic in the all- 
German Constituent Assembly will be empowered to negotiate in positive 
terms on conditions for the unification of Germany and in particular on 
the questions raised in Dr. Adenauer’s statement concerning the setting 
up of a free and constitutional form of government for the whole of Ger¬ 
many, the protection of human rights and the preservation of peace. 

2. The representatives of the German Democratic Republic in the all- 
German Constituent Assembly will be empowered to negotiate with the 
representatives of Western Germany on alterations in the ‘Law for the 
Defence of Peace’, in order to extend the operation of this law to the whole 
of Germany. 

3. The representatives of the German Democratic Republic in the all- 
German Constituent Assembly will be empowered, in one of the earliest 
sittings of the all-German Constituent Assembly, to negotiate on the 
numerical strength, the arming and the stationing of the police forces of the 
whole of Germany, including the People’s Police of Eastern Germany. 
Thus the German Democratic Republic will carry out a reduction in the 
numerical strength of the police forces in Eastern Germany, should this 
be considered necessary, in accordance with the principles agreed on, 
which will also apply to Western Germany. 

4. Inthclightof the statement of Dr. Adenauer that the Federal Govern¬ 
ment has so far held itself aloof from all military measures and that it 
strives for the preservation of peace in Germany, the representatives of 
the German Democratic Republic in the all-German Constituent Assembly 
will be empowered, together with the representatives of the Federal Re¬ 
public, to draw up a joint declaration in the name of the whole German 
people, with a view to prohibiting the remilitarization of Germany and 
the creation of German military formations, however composed. At the 
same time the necessary measures must be taken to safeguard the execution 
of such a prohibition with all the powers of the German authorities and 
the whole German people. 

5. The representatives of the German Democratic Republic in the all- 
German Constituent Assembly will be empowered, in conjunction with 
the representatives of the Federal Republic, to discuss the conditions 
for holding free, universal, equal, secret and direct elections in the whole 
of Germany, taking into consideration both the proposals of the Bonn 
Government and those put forward by the representatives of the German 
Democratic Republic. 

6. The representatives of the German Democratic Republic in the all- 
German Constituent Assembly will be empowered to negotiate in positive 
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terms on the measures to be employed by Germany to induce the Occupy¬ 
ing Powers to conclude a peace treaty with Germany in the shortest 
possible time, and, in consequence, to withdraw their Armies of Occupa¬ 
tion from the whole of Germany. 

7. The representatives of the German Democratic Republic in the all- 
German Constituent Assembly will further be empowered to discuss joint 
measures to increase trade within Germany itself and also to ensure that 
German goods have free access to world markets. In this connection the 
representatives of the German Democratic Republic will use their best 
efforts to gain free access for the products of West German industry to 
eastern and south-eastern markets, in order to encourage the development 
of peaceful production in the whole of Germany. At the same time, the 
representatives of the German Democratic Republic will strive by this 
means to ensure peaceful co-operation with other countries, as a means of 
protecting Europe from further bloodshed. 

8. The representatives of the German Democratic Republic in the all- 
German Constituent Assembly will be empowered to discuss in the meet¬ 
ings of the Constituent Assembly such other proposals as will serve to pro¬ 
mote the unification of Germany on peaceful and democratic lines. 

The members of the Volkskammer of the German Democratic Republic 
expect that, in discussing the formation of an all-German Constituent 
Assembly, the members of the Federal Parliament will be guided by the 
unmistakable demand of the German people for an understanding between 
East and West on those questions vital to the whole nation. 

The Volkskammer of the German Democratic Republic proposes to 
the Federal Parliament that each Parliament should nominate an equal 
number of representatives, who would meet as soon as possible in Berlin 
to consider the practical steps necessary for summoning an all-German 
Constituent Assembly. The presidents of the two Parliaments could reach 
agreement on the date on which these representatives should meet. 

BERLIN, January ^oth^ 


(iii) Appeal from the Volkskammer to the Governments of the U.S.A., 
THE U.S.S.R., THE United Kingdom and France to place the q^uestion 
OF a German Peace Treaty on the agenda for the Conference of 

Foreign Ministers, 5 March 1951* 

The Secretariat of the Volkskammer of the German Democratic Re¬ 
public publishes the following declaration by the President of the Chamber, 
Herr Johann Dieckmann:— 

Since the conclusion of the peace treaty witli Germany is of the utmost 

* Translated from Nexus Deutschland ^ 6 March 1951. 
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importance to the whole German people, the Presidium of the Volks- 
kammer of the German Democratic Republic begs the Governments of 
the U.S.A., the U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom and France to instruct their 
representatives at the preparatory conference, now meeting in Paris to draw 
up the agenda for the Conference of Foreign Ministers of these countries, to 
place on this agenda the question of the preparation and conclusion of a 
peace treaty with Germany in 1951. The peace treaty should be based on the 
following points:—the demilitarization and democratisation of Germany, 
the restoration of German unity, a guarantee of freedom for foreign trade 
and for the development of production for peaceful purposes, and the 

withdrawal of occupation forces one year after the signature of the peace 
treaty. 

On 2 March 1951 the Volkskammer of the German Democratic Re¬ 
public proposed to the Parliament of the German Federal Republic that 
they should make common cause in forwarding the above request to the 
Governments of the U.S.A., the U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom and 
France. Since the Parliament of the German Federal Republic has not 
replied to this proposal, the Presidium of the Volkskammer of the German 
Democratic Republic feels itself compelled to forward this appeal to the 
Governments of the four Great Powers on its own behalf. 

Johann Dieckmann 

President of the Volkskammer of the German 

Democratic Republic. 

(iv) Resolution of the Bundestag on German unity, 9 March 1951* 

The German people stands by the inalienable and unrenounceable 
principles of mankind and humanity. From the bitter experiences of the 
past and in the fact of the continuing totalitarian menace in the world the 
German people has unequivocally decided in favour of a governmental 
order founded on liberty and against any totalitarian compulsion. 

An order founded on liberty can only thrive when there is peace among 
all peoples. We want this peace. Wc are against war and any preparations 
for war. But we do not want a fictitious peace by which Communism 
disguises its aggressive intentions and oppressions and keeps the world in 
continued unrest and tension. 

A lasting peace can only be achieved if the causes of the tensions which 
harass the world can be successfully removed. We therefore welcome the 
declared intention of the Western Powers to make the examination of these 
tensions and the means of securing a real and lasting improvement in llie 
relations between the powers the first topic to be considered by the pro¬ 
posed conference of foreign ministers. 

• Sixth QiiarUrljf Report on Germany, Appendix VII, pp, 147-8, 
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A substantial cause for the disturbance of the European order and 
consequently of world peace lies in the division of Germany. By over¬ 
coming this division, the ends of peace will be served. In this spirit the 
Bundestag declares its will to realize the political unity of the German 
people as a national right which cannot be waived. 

Basis of this unity is the organisation by way of free self-determination 
of a state which respects the rule of law, and which will guarantee to each 
inhabitant of Germany full personal civic freedom and equality. It is our 
wish that all Germany should be a state based on the rule of law, in which 
free men live without fear in a spirit of mutual responsibility, and not be 
a police state ruled by one dominant party practising political, economic, 
and moral terror. 

The Bundestag, as the freely-elected parliament of the Federal Republic 
of Germany, requests the Federal Government to submit to the four 
occupying powers, also in the name of those Germans who until now have 
been denied the privilege of free elections, this petition as the urgent wish 
of the entire German people:— 

1. That the four-power conference establish conditions under which 
a free, general, equal, secret and direct election to a parliament for all of 
Germany can take place as soon as possible. 

2. The holding of this election under the same conditions in all four 
zones of occupation presupposes that international safeguards will guaran¬ 
tee by law and in fact full personal and civic liberty and equality for all 
persons and political parties before, during and after the election. 

3. Only the parliament chosen in such an election, as the genuine 
representative of the people, shall be vested with the powers of a consti¬ 
tuent and legislative assembly. It alone shall have authority to form a 
government and to exercise control over it. 

4. The governmental machinery thus established must be effectively 
protected by suitable measures against unauthorised and unlawful inter¬ 
ference. 

The Bundestag calls upon the Federal Government to request the 
governments of the occupying powers fully to inform and to consult the 
Federal Government on all questions arising in connecdon with the Four- 
Power Conference which affect Germany, and to make no decision affect¬ 
ing Germany without the consent of the German people. 

The Bundestag concurs in the Government’s statement of policy and 
requests the Government to proceed energetically with the realization of 
the demands set forth. 

The Bundestag will work with all its energies towards the objective of 
reuniting Germany. With this vow we salute all Germans. We salute in 
particular the Germans in the Lander of the Soviet zone and in Berlin. We 
arc inseparably bound to them and strive, just as they do, for a common 
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State in which to live together in freedom and social justice. In this 
manner we shall serve the ends of world peace as a people enjoying equal 
rights in a free and united Europe. 

(v) Resolution by the Volkskammer on an all-German conference, 

15 September 1951* 

TO ALL GERMANS! 

TO ALL GERMAN DEMOCRATIC PARTIES AND ORGANI¬ 
ZATIONS! 

THE ^vill of the German people for unity and peace has prompted the 
People’s Chamber of the German Democratic Republic to propose to the 
Lower House of the German Federal Republic that an all-German confer¬ 
ence of representatives of the German Democratic Republic and of West 
Germany be convened. This all-German conference should fulfill the 
following tasks: 

1. To make preparations for free, equal and secret democratic elections 
by all Germans to a National Assembly, thus paving the way for the crea¬ 
tion of a unified, democratic, peace-loving Germany. 

2. To demand the expeditious conclusion of a peace treaty with Ger¬ 
many and the withdrawal of all occupation forces from Germany. 

Let us put an end to the partition of the Fatherland! To achieve a 
peaceful way of life, we must peacefully unite. Germany needs peace and 
not a new war; peace and rehabilitation, not bombs and destruction. 

The People’s Chamber appeals to all Germans and to all German parties 
and organizations with the request that they support the proposal for 
convening an all-German conference. Enemies of unity must not be 
permitted to forestall the unity and achievement of permanent peace for 
Germany. 

Demand the calling of an all-German conference! 

Fight for the unity of Germany and for expediting the conclusion of a 
peace treaty! 

Ix)ng live the unified, independent, democratic, peace-loving Germany! 

Germans, let us assemble at one table! 

The People*s Chamber of the German Democratic Republic. 

(vi) Answers of General V. I. Chuikov, Chairman of the Russian 
Control Commission, to questions put by a journalist regarding the 

Volkskammer’s proposals of 15 September, 20 September 1951* 

Question: What is the attitude of the Soviet Control Commission in 
Germany towards the proposal of the People’s Chamber of the German 

* Office of the U.S. High Commissioner for Germany: Eighth OyarUrly Report on Germany, 
July iSeptember 30, 1351, Appendix ll, p. 88. » Soinel Mews, ai September 1951. 
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Democratic Republic to the Bundestag for the convocation of representa¬ 
tives of the German Democratic Republic and Western Germany to discuss 
the following two questions: 

1. On the holding of Germany-wide free elections to a National 
Assembly with a view to establishing a united, democratic, peace-loving 
Germany. 

2. On expediting the conclusion of a peace treaty with Germany. 

Answer : I regard this proposal of the People’s Chamber of the German 
Democratic Republic as an expression of the lawful desire of the people’s 
chosen representatives to set up a united, democratic, peace-loving Ger¬ 
many and to ensure lasting peace and an independent existence for 
Germany. 

There is no doubt that the questions of restoring the unity of Germany 
and of ensuring lasting peace and independence are a matter of concern 
for all the German people. 

Our opinion is that the German people and the organs elected by them 
are in the right to take the cause of the restoration of the unity of Germany 
on democratic and peaceful principles into their own hands, and that they 
are also in the right to voice their opinion concerning the necessity to 
expedite the conclusion of a peace treaty with Germany. This right of the 
German people follows directly from the decisions of the Potsdam Confer¬ 
ence. The existing split of Germany cannot and should not continue much 
longer. This split can be eliminated by the exertions of the German people 
themselves, who enjoy the support of the other peace-loving peoples. 

The proposal of the People’s Chamber for the convocation of an All- 
German Conference on holding Germany-wide free elections to a National 
Assembly with a view to establishing a united, democratic, peace-loving 
Germany, and also the exceptionally wide response to this proposal on 
the part of the population of both Eastern and Western Germany, reflects 
the growth of the national consciousness of the growing democratic forces 
in Germany. 

As regards the second proposal of the People’s Chamber envisaging that 
an All-German Conference of representatives of Eastern and Western 
Germany give expression to the demand for expediting the conclusion of 
a peace treaty with Germany, there is no doubt that this proposal is also 
just, and that joint actions of the representatives of Eastern and Western 
Germany on this question could greatly contribute to the peaceful settle¬ 
ment of the German problem and to the preparation and signing of a peace 
treaty with Germany. 

It should be taken into consideration that the Powers which are occupy¬ 
ing Western Germany, and are now trying to replace the conclusion of 
a peace treaty with Germany by hollow declarations on the so-called 
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‘termination of the state of war’* cannot but take into account the opinion 
of the German people, who have on their side incontestable right as well 
as the support of the peace-loving peoples. 

The Soviet Government is known to have been and to be in favour of 
the restoration of the unity of Germany on democratic and peaceful prin¬ 
ciples and also in favour of speeding up the conclusion of a peace treaty 
with Germany, with the subsequent withdrawal of all occupation troops 
from Germany. 

You need not doubt, therefore, that any efforts which will be made in 
this direction by the representatives of both Eastern and Western Germany 
will meet with the most active and absolutely disinterested support of the 
Soviet Union. 


(vii) The Fourteen-Point Programme on all-German Elections, 

APPROVED BY THE BUNDESTAG ON 27 SEPTEMBER 1951^ 

The supreme aim of the policy of the Federal Government is and 
remains that of reestablishing German unity in a free and united Europe. 
This unity should be based on the free decision of the entire German 
people. 

The Federal Government therefore repeatedly proposed that free, 
general, equal, secret, and direct elections for a constituent national 
assembly should take place in the whole of Germany. This proposal was 
last made by the government in its declaration of 9 March, 1951.^ At the 
same time the Federal Government defined the indispensable pre-requisites 
for the carrying out of free elections. 

The Soviet occupation power did not send a reply to any of these pro¬ 
posals submitted by the Federal Government. The authorities of the 
Soviet Zone rejected these proposals. 

Herr Grotcwohl has now made statements in the Volkskammcr on 
15 September which seem to come nearer to the proposals submitted by 
the Federal Government. The Federal Government has carefully ex¬ 
amined these statements. The Senate and the Chamber of Deputies of 
Berlin immediately proposed free elections for the whole of Berlin which, 
unfortunately, were rejected. Herr Grotcwohl continues to insist on con¬ 
sultations concerning all-German elections. What do consultations with 
Communists mean? From many bitter experiences the world knows 
that when representatives of Communism talk of consultations they mean 
either dictation or endless delays. It would be a different matter if we had 


* See abovc» p, lag. 

Oflicc of the U.S. High Commissioner for Germany; Eighth 
July i^StpUmber30, Appendix III, pp. 89-91. 

* See above, pp. 273-5. 
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to deal with freely elected representatives of the populations of the Soviet 
Zone. We could at once find agreement with them. 

In order not to leave any stone unturned, the Federal Government will 
submit an election procedure for free all-German elections. This election 
procedure will in its essential points embody the following principles: 

1. The electoral area shall constitute one single constituency; each party 
shall submit a list of candidates for the entire electoral area. 

2. Freedom of political activity for preparing and carrying out the 
election shall be guaranteed. 

3. All restrictions in passenger traffic between the occupation zones 
including Greater Berlin will be repealed not later than three months prior 
to the elections. 

4. Absolute personal freedom will be guaranteed throughout the entire 
electoral area to each duly nominated candidate for a seat in the National 
Assembly pending its convention. The candidate can neither be arrested, 
detained, nor be proceeded against in the courts, nor subjected to disci¬ 
plinary action, dismissed from his service or employment, nor be otherwise 
called to account or hindered in his freedom of movement. He must be 
granted the necessary leave for preparing the election. 

5. Prior to, during, and after the election, no one may be arrested, 
detained, proceeded against in the courts, subjected to disciplinary action, 
dismissed from service or employment, nor otherwise called to account 
because of his political attitude. 

6. Public meetings of parties, which have duly submitted a list of candi¬ 
dates, and of their candidates, shall be permitted unrestrictedly and placed 
under public protection. 

7. The distribution of newspapers, periodicals, and other printed matter, 
which are published in any German Land, and the reception of broadcasts 
must not be impaired in the entire electoral area. 

8. The secrecy of the election shall be guaranteed. 

9. Ballots and their envelopes shall be the same for all persons entitled 
to vote and must not bear any marks by which the voter may be identified. 
The marking of the ballot by the voter takes place in a part of the polling 
station which cannot be observed by any other persons. The voter en¬ 
closes his ballot in an envelope and puts it into the ballot box in front of 
the polling committee. 

10. Renunciation of these provisions is not admissible. Any infringe¬ 
ment shall invalidate the entire election of the polling district concerned. 

11. The votes shall be counted in public by the polling committee con¬ 
sisting of the representatives of different parties. 

12. Preparation and carrying out of the election shall be under inter¬ 
national protection and international supenision. 

13. In all parts of the electoral area protection shall be uniformly 
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entrusted to international supervisory bodies. The German authorities 
shall have to comply with the directions of these supervisory bodies. 

14. The supervisory bodies shall safeguard the rights and liberties of the 
population resulting from these provisions. Every German has the right 
to appeal to the supervisory bodies. 

After this election procedure shall have been passed by the German 
Bundestag and Bundesraty the Federal Government will transmit it to the 
United Nations, the four occupation powers, and the authorities of the 
Soviet Zone in order to obtain their views. In so doing, it will propose 
that their international supervisory bodies be composed of representatives 
of neutral powers. 

Really free elections, however, are possible only if the pre-requisites for 
the free expression of the will of the people are fulfilled in fact in the Soviet 
Zone. So far the overall situation in the Soviet Zone is far removed from 
that state of freedom. The hundreds of refugees who daily cross the zonal 
border to the West, leaving all they have behind them, seeking refuge in 
the Federal Republic are shocking proof of the state of lawlessness and 
lack of freedom in the Soviet Zone. These people arc driven by harassing 
insecurity, the fear of the People’s Police, of the concentration camps, and 
of forced labour. 

The Federal Republic feels it to be its duty to do everything in order 
to establish clarity and certainty in this field. This can only be done in 
the face of world public opinion by having a neutral international com¬ 
mission under the supervision of the United Nations examine, in the 
Soviet Zone and in the territory of the Federal Republic, in how far the 
existing circumstances permit of free elections taking place. The Federal 
Government will at once apply for such an international investigation with 
respect to the territory of the Federal Republic. It is a matter for the 
authorities of the Soviet Zone to do the same. 

The joining together of the territories of the Soviet Zone and of the 
Federal Republic will be the first step towards Germany’s re-unification. 
This is of vital importance for the German people and for world peace. 

(viii) Exchange of letters between Dr. Adenauer and the Allied 
High Commission on the possibility of free elections for the whole 

OF Germany’ 

(a) Dr. Adenauer^s lettery 4 October ig§i 

In its declarations of March 22, September 14, 1950,* and March 9, 
195^’ the Federal Government proposed the holding of free, general, 

' Depatlment of SUiU Bulletin, 29 October 1951, pp, 694-5. 

* Doaments (R.I.I.A.) for 1940-50, pp. 165-7. 

* Sec above, p. 273. 
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equal, secret, and direct elections in the whole of Germany, for the purpose 
of electing a constituent national assembly. At the same time it laid down 
indispensable prerequisites for the carrying out of free elections. In my 
letter of March 9, 1951, addressed to the Chairman of the Allied High 
Commission (AHC), I had requested governments represented in the 
AHC, in the course of negotiations between the four occupation powers 
on the subject of Germany, to obtain acceptance of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment’s demands in respect of legal and psychological preconditions for the 
holding of free elections. 

The Federal Government now repeats the proposal and requests the 
governments of the four occupation powers to give the German people 
the earliest opportunity, through elections carried out under international 
supervision, to elect a constituent and legislative national assembly for the 
area of the four occupation zones and Berlin which will also form a govern¬ 
ment and watch over its activities. The Federal Government will shortly 
be in a position to transmit to the AHC an electoral procedure for all- 
German elections, which will allow the holding of free elections. The 
Government declaration of September 27, 1951, already contains the 
essentials of electoral procedure. 

The Federal Government feels obliged to do all in its power in order 
to ensure that the actual conditions for holding of all-German elections, 
proposed by it, are given. Vis-a-vis the territory at large, this can only 
be done by a neutral international commission—under United Nations 
control—carrying out investigations in the Soviet Zone and in the Federal 
Republic, to establish in how far prevailing circumstances make the hold¬ 
ing of free elections possible. The Federal Government requests that such 
an international inquiry be immediately carried out for the territory of 
the Federal Republic and would ask the governments represented in the 
Allied High Commission to propose the establishment of such a com¬ 
mission to the United Nations without delay. The Federal Government 
will in every way facilitate the execution of the tasks of such a commission 
and will in particular allow it access to all Federal and Land Administra¬ 
tive offices as well as to all official papers and documents which it may 
require to see in order to complete its task. 

(b) The Allied High Commission's reply^ 75 October 

Your letter 202-04 ^ ^ 1375/51 of October 4 was transmitted to the 
three Governments represented on the Allied High Commission and has 
been considered by them. 

In your letter you repeated the proposals made by the Federal Govern¬ 
ment on March 22 and September 14, 1950, and on March 9, 1951, for the 
holding of free, general, equal, secret, and direct elections in the whole of 
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Germany. You also requested the Governments of the four Occupying 
Powers to give the German people the earliest opportunity to elect under 
international supervision and under the legal and psychological conditions 
specified in the various proposals of the Federal Government, a constituent 
and legislative national assembly. The three Governments, who have 
always supported and continue to support the unification of Germany as 
soon as it can take place along democratic lines insuring the creation of a 
free Germany able to play its part in a peaceful association of free Euro¬ 
pean nations, now renew their support for the idea of elections under the 
safeguarding conditions which have been specified as necessary to protect 
the individual and national liberties of the German people. They refer 
among other things to the letters sent by the British, French, and United 
States High Commissioners in Germany on May 26,1950,' and on October 
*0, I 950 »* to General Chuikov, to the statements issued by the British, 
French, and United States Foreign Ministers in London on May 14, 1950,^ 
and in New York on September 19, 1950,^ and to the proposals made by 
the British, French and United States Deputies at the Paris Four Powers 
Conference on March 5, 1951. 

In your recent letter you have made an additional proposal. You wrote: 

The Federal Government feels obliged to do all in its power in order to 
ensure that the actual conditions for holding of all-German elections, pro¬ 
posed by it, are given. Vis-a-vis the territory at large, this can only be done 

by a neutral international commission—under United Nations control_ 

carrying out investigations in the Soviet Zone and in the Federal Republic, 
to establish in how far prevailing circumstances make the holding of free 
elections possible. The Federal Government requests that such an inter¬ 
national inquiry be immediately carried out for the territory of the Federal 
Republic and would ask the governments represented in the Allied High 
Commission to propose the establishment of such a commission to the United 
Nations without delay. The Federal Government will in every way facilitate 
the execution of the tasks of such a commission and will in particular allow 
it access to all Federal and Land Administrative offices as well as to all official 
papers and documents which it may require to see in order to complete its 
task. 

The three Governments warmly welcome the constructive initiative 
which you have taken in making the proposal for a United Nations 
commission to investigate the extent to which prevailing circumstances 
allow the holding of free elections in the Federal Republic and in the Soviet 
Zone of Germany. They have not failed to note the desire of the Federal 
Government that such an inquiry take place immediately in its territory. 
The three Governments desire to inform you that they will, at the first 

* Documents (R.IJ.A.) for 1949-50, pp. 162-4* 

* Ibid. pp. 165-7. ^ Ibid. pp. 164-5. 
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suitable opportunity, put your views before the United Nations and will 
propose that the United Nations undertake an investigation over the whole 
area of Germany as is suggested in your letter. They consider that only 
by such means can it be expeditiously and satisfactorily determined whether 
or not conditions exist in the entire area of Germany which would make it 
possible to consider as a practical matter the holding of general elections, 

(ix) Statement by the Volkskammer on the proposed all-German 

CONFERENCE, IO OCTOBER 1951 * 

The joint declaration of all parties of the Volkskammer to the Bonn 
Federal Parliament is as follows:— 

The Conference of the Foreign Ministers of the U.S.A., the United 
Kingdom and France, held in Washington in September of this year,^ 
revealed the great danger which threatens the existence and peaceful 
development of Germany and the German people. For this reason the 
Volkskammer of the German Democratic Republic made a direct appeal 
to the Parliament of the German Federal Republic and to all Germans and 
German democratic parties and organizations. 

In the interests of the existence and future of the nation, the Volks¬ 
kammer proposed an all-German Conference of representatives of Eastern 
and Western Germany, to discuss questions vital to the German people. 
The Volkskammer proposed that the Conference should discuss and reach 
a decision on the following two questions: 

(<j) The holding of free, all-German elections for a National Assembly 
with the object of creating a unified, democratic and peace-loving Ger¬ 
many, 

{b) The expediting of the conclusion of a peace treaty with Germany. 

The Parliament of the German Federal Republic discussed the appeal 
of the Volkskammer on 27 September 1951. The Federal Parliament did 
not agree to the proposals of the Volkskammer, although these proposals 
had found universal support among the German people. Moreover the 
Federal Parliament gave no direct reply to the Volkskammer proposal to 
call an all-German Conference. No reason for this failure to reply to 
the proposals clearly formulated by the Volkskammer on 15 September is 
given. 

Although a definite agenda for the all-German Conference had been 
proposed, the Federal Parliament confined themselves to defining their 
attitude to the holding of all-German elections for a National Assembly. 
On the second matter on the proposed agenda, namely the expediting 
of the conclusion of a peace treaty with Germany, the Federal Parliament 


* Translated from Xem Deutschland^ xi October 1951. 

* See above, p. 133* 
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expressed no opinion, but maintained a complete silence. The speedy 
conclusion of a peace treaty with Germany is, however, of immense 
importance for the future of Germany, and is one of the chief demands of 
the German people at the present time. 

The Volkskammer is prepared to accept most of the proposals made by 
the Federal Parliament in their sitting of 27 September concerning the 
conditions for holding all-German elections (14 points). But these are not 
the only matters which must be discussed by representatives of Eastern 
and Western Germany at the all-German Conference, before democratic 
elections can be held in the whole of Germany. 

The Volkskammer considers that it would be useful to discuss the 
question of international supervision of the elections at the all-German 
Conference. 

The Volkskammer awaits a clear answer from the Federal Parliament 
to the two questions which were raised by the Volkskammer in its appeal 
of 15 September 1951, namely: 

(a) Is the Federal Parliament agreed that an all-German Conference 
of representatives of Eastern and Western Germany should be held in the 
near future for the discussion of questions vital to the German people? 

(b) Is the Federal Parliament agreed that two questions should be 
discussed at this all-German Conference, naniely: 

the holding of free all-German elections with the object of forming a 
unified, democratic and peace-loving Germany, and 

the expediting of the conclusion of a peace treaty with Germany? 

The Volkskammer stands firmly by its appeal of 15 September 1951 for 
the immediate summoning of an all-German Conference and is ready 
at any time to nominate its delegates to such a conference. 


(x) Draft Electoral Law for all Germany drawn up by the Federal 

Government, i November 1951* 

Article i 

1. Free, secret, universal, equal and direct elections for a constituent 
German National Assembly will take place in the four Occupied Zones of 
Germany and in Greater Berlin on . . . based on the principles of pro¬ 
portional representation. 

2. The elections will be governed by the following electoral regulations:_ 

Paragraph i, 

(i) All Germans who are twenty-one years of age and over arc entitled 
to vote, as long as they arc not in the charge of trustees, in the provisional 

* Translated from FrankfurUr Allgemtru ^eitung, 5 Novcmiw 1951. 
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charge of a guardian or in the charge of a guardian, or have not been 
placed in an institution on account of mental deficiency or mental weak¬ 
ness. Any elector who is twenty-six years of age or over on the day of the 
election may stand as a candidate. 

(ii) For the purpose of this act Germans are all those persons who have 
German citizenship, or who, as refugees or exiles of German nationality, 
or as the lawful spouse or child of such persons, have their permanent 
residence in the area in which the election is being held. 

Paragraph 2. 

(i) The whole area in which the election is held is to constitute one 
single constituency. Each party shall produce one list of candidates for 
the whole area. 

(ii) Each list of candidates must be signed by at least 10,000 voters. 
Lists of candidates put forward by parties which are already in existence 
when this law comes into force and which must be specified in the electoral 
regulations, require only ten signatures. 

Paragraph 3. 

(i) There will be one member for every 100,000 votes. A remainder of 
more than 50,000 votes will be counted as a full 100,000. 

(ii) A list of candidates which docs not receive a minimum of 10% of 
the votes in at least one German province will not be considered. 

Paragraph 4. 

(i) Freedom for political activity, both before and during the election, 
will be guaranteed. 

(ii) All limitations on travel between the Zones, including Greater 
Berlin, will be suspended at least three months before the election. 

(iii) Every candidate who has been legally nominated for a seat in the 
National Assembly will be guaranteed unconditional personal freedom in 
the whole area in which the election is being held until the National 
Assembly meets. He may not, without the agreement of the International 
Control Organisation (see Art. 2), be imprisoned, taken into provisional 
custody, legally prosecuted or subjected to disciplinary measures, dis¬ 
missed from his employment or otheruuse called to account, nor may his 
freedom of movement be interfered with. He must be given such leave 
from his employment as will be necessary to prepare for the election. 

(iv) No person may be imprisoned, taken into provisional custody, 
legally prosecuted or subjected to disciplinary measures, dismissed from his 
employment or otherwise called to account or penalised, on account of 
political opinions expressed before or during the election. 
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Paragraph 5. 

(i) Public meetings of parties which have presented a list of candidates 
in accordance with the regulations, and of their supporters, are unreservedly 
permitted and shall have official protection. 

(ii) The dissemination of newspapers, pamphlets and other publications 
which are issued in any part of Germany, and the reception of wireless 
broadcasts throughout the area in which the election is being held, shall 
not be prevented. 

Paragraph 6. 

(i) Secrecy of the ballot shall be guaranteed. 

(ii) The voting papers and envelopes shall be the same for all voters 
and shall not be marked in any such way as would make it possible to 
identify the voter. The voter shall mark his voting paper in a part of the 
polling station where he cannot be observed by other persons. The voter 
shall place his voting paper, in an envelope, in the ballot box, in full view 
of the returning officers. 

(iii) The votes shall be counted publicly by the returning officers. The 
returning officers shall be appointed, with due consideration for all 
political parties, from the different wards of the electoral district. 

(iv) No departure from the rules laid down in paragraphs 1-3 is 
permissible. The International Control Organisation may declare the poll 
of the whole electoral district invalid if these rules are disregarded and may 
order the election to be held again. 

Article 2 

1. The preparation and carrying through of the election shall be under 
international protection and international control. 

2. This protection shall be confided to International Control Organisa¬ 
tions equally in all parts of the area in which the election is being held. 
The German authorities shall obey the directives of these Control Organ¬ 
isations. 

3. The Control Organisations will guarantee the rights and privileges 
of the population arising from this law. Every German shall have a right 
of appeal to the Control Organisation. 

4. The Supreme International Control Organisation will issue detailed 
directives for the protection and controlling of the election. 

Article 3 

1. The National Assembly will meet in Berlin thirty days after the 
election has been held. 

2. The oldest member will open the National Assembly and will at 
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once initiate proceedings for the election of a president. He will be elected 
by a simple majority. 

3. The scrutiny of the poll shall be carried out by a tribunal chosen for 
this purpose by the National Assembly. 

4. The personal freedom and protection from persecution of the mem¬ 
bers of the National Assembly shall be guaranteed until the National 
Assembly passes final legislation on the matter. 

Article 4 

1. The National Assembly, in agreement with a Committee of Pro¬ 
vincial Representatives, shall draw up the Constitution. 

2. The Committee of Provincial Representatives shall be composed 
of representatives of the German Provinces, elected in accordance with 
Articles i and 2. Each province shall send at least 3 representatives. 
Provinces with more than 2 million inhabitants shall send 4 representa¬ 
tives, provinces with more than 6 million inhabitants shall send 5. 

Article 5 

I. The following principles shall be observed in drawing up the Con¬ 
stitution. 

(i) The right of the people to elect representatives for the provinces, 
districts and municipalities in universal, direct, free, equal and secret 
elections, and to exercise the power of the state through special organs 
of the legislature, the executive and the judiciary. 

(ii) Obligation of the legislature to abide by the Constitution, and 
obligation of the executive and the judiciary to abide by law and justice. 

(iii) The constitutional right to establish an effective parliamentary 
opposition. 

(iv) The government shall be responsible to the parliament. 

(v) Courts of Law shall be independent. 

(vi) Universal human rights and the rights of citizens shall be protected. 

(vii) The State shall be organised in provinces and the provinces shall 
co-operate at all points with the legislature. 

Article 6 

1. The National Assembly is empowered, with the agreement of the 
Committee of Provincial Representatives, to take all necessary measures to 
put into effect the principles laid down in Article 5. 

2. The carrying out of these measures shall, at the request of the National 
Assembly, be guaranteed by the Supreme International Control Organ¬ 
isation (Art. 2, para. 4). 
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(xi) Communique issued by the East German Commission appointed to 
DRAW UP AN Electoral Law for the whole of Geraiany, 26 November 

The Commission is agreed that, in order to facilitate agreement between 
West and East German representatives at an all-German Conference, 
the Electoral Law of the Weimar Republic, of March 6, 1924, shall be 
taken as the basis for drawing up an electoral law for all-German elections. 
Thus a free, universal, secret, equal and direct vote will be a fundamental 
principle of the elections, which will be held on the basis of proportional 
representation. 

The elections shall be held under identical rules in the whole of Ger¬ 
many, all the basic democratic rights of the populace being observed. 
Freedom of political activity is guaranteed to all citizens. All democratic 
parties, organizations and associations shall have the same freedom for 
their activities. 


(xii) Resolution on the appointment of an international commssion 
TO investigate the possibility of free german elections, submitted by 
France, the United Kingdom and the U.S.A., and adopted by the 

General Assembly on 20 December 1951^ 

Whereas the Governments of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, the United States of America and France, acting on a 
proposal made by the German Federal Chancellor, have brought before 
the General Assembly a request for the appointment of an impartial inter¬ 
national commission under United Nations supervision to carry out a 
simultaneous investigation in the Federal Republic of Germany, in Berlin, 
and in the Soviet Zone of Germany in order to determine whether existing 
conditions there make it possible to hold genuinely free elections through¬ 
out these areas. 

Whereas the statements made by the representatives of the Federal 
Government of Germany, of Berlin and of the Soviet Zone of Germany 
before the Ad Hoc Political Committee reveal differences of opinion with 
regard to the conditions existing in these areas, which makes it essential 
that such an investigation shall be carried out by an impartial body; 

The General Assembly^ 

Having regard to the Purposes and Principles of the United Nations as 
set out in the Charter, taking due account of the responsibilities of the 
four Powers regarding Germany, and desiring to make its contribution to 
the achievement of the unity of Germany in the interests of world peace; 

* Translated from Nous Deutschland, 28 November 1951* 

* General Assembly, Sixth Session, Supi»lanent No. 20, Resolutions, 510 (VI), pp. 10-il* 
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1. Considers it desirable to give effect to this request; 

2. Resolves to appoint a Commission composed of the representatives of 
Brazil, Iceland, the Netherlands, Pakistan and Poland which shall carry 
out immediately a simultaneous investigation in the Federal Republic of 
Germany, in Berlin, and in the Soviet Zone of Germany to ascertain and 
report whether conditions in these areas are such as to make possible the 
holding of genuinely free and secret elections throughout these areas. The 
Commission shall investigate the following matters in so far as they affect 
the holding of free elections; 

(a) The constitutional provisions in force in these areas and their 
application as regards the various aspects of individual freedom, in 
particular the degree to which, in practice, the individual enjoys free¬ 
dom of movement, freedom from arbitrary arrest and detention, freedom 
of association and assembly, freedom of speech, press and broadcasting. 

(b) Freedom of political parties to organize and carry out their acti¬ 
vities. 

(c) The organization and activities of the judiciary, police and other 
administrative organs. 

3. Calls upon all authorities in the Federal Republic, in Berlin, and in 
the Soviet Zone to enable the Commission to travel freely throughout 
these areas; and to allow the Commission freedom of access to such 
persons, places and relevant documents as it considers necessary in the 
course of executing its task and to allow it to summon any witnesses whom 
it wishes to examine. 

4. (a) Directs the Commission to report at the earliest practicable date 
to the Secretary-General, for the consideration of the four Powers 
and for the information of the other Members of the United Nations, 
the results of its efforts to make the necessary arrangements with all 
the parties concerned to enable it to undertake its work according 
to the terms of the present resolution; 

(b) Directs the Commission, if it is able to make the necessary 
arrangements throughout the areas concerned, similarly to report 
the findings resulting from its investigation of conditions in these 
areas, it being understood that such findings may include recom¬ 
mendations regarding further steps which might be taken in order to 
bring about conditions in Germany necessary for the holding of free 
elections in these areas; 

(c) Directs the Commission, if it is unable forthwith to make these ar¬ 
rangements, to make a further attempt to carry out its task at such 
time as it is satisfied that the German authorities in the Federal 
Republic, in Berlin, and in the Soviet Zone will admit the Commis¬ 
sion, as it is desirable to leave the door open for the Commission to 
carry out its task; 
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(d) Directs the Commission in any event to report, not later than 
I September 1952, the results of its activities to the Secretary-General 
for the consideration of the four Powers, and for the information of 
the other Members of the United Nations. 

5. Declares that the United Nations is prepared, after being satisfied that 
the conditions throughout the areas concerned are such as to make possible 
the holding of genuinely free and secret elections, to offer its assistance in 
order to guarantee the freedom of the elections. 

6. Requests the Secretary-General to furnish the Commission with the 
necessary staff* and facilities. 

356th plenary meeting, 

20 December 1351. 


a 8186 
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PART III 


THE U.S.S.R. AND CENTRAL AND 

EASTERN EUROPE 

A. RUSSIAN RELATIONS WITH THE WEST 

1. Statements of Russian Policy 

(i) Answers by Marshal Stalin to questions put by a correspondent 

OF Pravda , i6 February 1951* 

Question : How do you estimate the latest statement of the British Prime 
Minister Attlee in the House of Commons that after the end of the war the 
Soviet Union did not disarm, i.e. did not demobilise its troops, and that 
since then the Soviet Union has been increasing its armed forces more and 
more 

Answer: I estimate this statement of Premier Attlee as a slander against 
the Soviet Union. 

The entire world knows that the Soviet Union demobilised its troops 
after the war. As is known, the demobilisation was carried out in three 
stages: The first and second stages—during 1945, and the third stage— 
from May to September, 1946. In addition, in 1946 and 1947 demobilisa¬ 
tion of the senior age classes of the personnel of the Soviet Army was effected, 
while at the beginning of 1948 all the remaining senior age classes were 
demobilised. 

Such are the facts known to all. 

Were Premier Attlee well-versed in financial or economic science he 
would without difficulty understand that no State, the Soviet State in¬ 
cluded, can develop to the utmost civilian industry, launch great con¬ 
struction projects such as the hydro-electric stations on the Volga, the 
Dnieper and the Amu Darya requiring budget expenditures of tens of 
thousands of millions, continue a policy of systematic reduction of prices 
of consumer goods, likewise requiring budget expenditures of tens of 
thousands of millions, invest hundreds of thousands of millions in the 
restoration of the national economy destroyed by the German occupa- 
tionists and, together with this, simultaneously with this, increase its 
armed forces and expand war industry. It is not difficult to understand 
that such a reckless policy would lead to the bankruptcy of the State. 
Premier Attlee should know from his own experience, as well as from the 


* Soviit N€ws^ 19 February 1951. 

* 12 February 1951, H*C* Deb. 5th ser. vol. 484, coll. 58-59. 
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experience of the United States, that an increase of the armed forces of a 
country and an armaments drive lead to expansion of the war industry, to 
curtailment of civilian industp^, to the suspension of big civilian construc¬ 
tion projects, to an increase in taxes, to a rise in the prices of consumer 
goods. It is clear that if the Soviet Union does not reduce but on the 
contrary expands civilian industry, does not curtail but on the contrary 
develops the construction of new immense hydro-electric stations and 
irrigation systems, does not discontinue but on the contrary continues the 
poUcy of reducing prices—it cannot simultaneously with this expand war 

industry and increase its armed forces without taking the risk of going 
bankrupt. ® ^ 

And if Premier Attlee, notwithstanding all these facts and scientific 
considerations, still finds it possible openly to slander the Soviet Union and 
Its peaceful policy, this can be explained only by the fact that by slander 
against the Soviet Union he thinks to justify the armaments drive in 
Britain now being effected by the Labour Government. 

Premier Attlee needs a lie about the Soviet Union, he has to present the 
peace policy of the Soviet Union as an aggressive one, and the aggressive 
policy of the British Government as a peaceful one, in order to mislead 
the British people, foist upon them this lie about the U.S.S.R. and thus 
embroil them through deception in the new world war which is being 
organised by the ruling circles of the United States of America. 

Premier Attlee presents himself as a supporter of peace. But if he really 
stands for peace, why has he rejected the proposal of the Soviet Union in 
the United Nations for the immediate conclusion of a peace pact between 
the Soviet Union, Britain, the United States of America, China and France ? 

If he really stands for peace, why has he rejected the proposals of tlic 
Soviet Union for the immediate start of an armaments reduction, for the 
immediate prohibition of the atomic weapon? 

If he really stands for peace why docs he persecute those who support 

the defence of peace, why has he forbidden the Congress of peace defenders 

in Britain? Really, can a campaign for the defence of peace threaten the 
security of Britain? 

It is clear that Premier Attlee stands, not for the preservation of peace, 
but for the unleashing of a new aggressive world war. * 

Question: What is your opinion of the intervention in Korea, what can 
It end in? 

Answer: If Britain and the United States of America finally reject the 
peace proposals of the People’s Government of China, the war in Korea 
can end only in the defeat of the interventionists. 

Quezon: Why? Are the American and British generals and officer 
inlenor to the Chinese and Korean? 
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Answer: No, they are not inferior. The American and British generals 
and officers are not in the least inferior to the generals and officers of any 
other country. As for the soldiers of the United States and Britain, in the 
war against Hitlerite Germany and militarist Japan they, as is known, 
gave the best account of themselves. What is the point then? The point 
is that the soldiers consider the war against Korea and China as unjust, 
whereas they regarded the war against Hitlerite Germany and militarist 
Japan as entirely just. The point is that this war is extremely unpopular 
among American and British soldiers. 

Indeed, it is difficult to convince soldiers that China, which threatens 
neither Britain nor America and from which the Americans seized the 
island of Taiwan, is the aggressor, while the United States of America, 
which seized the island of Taiwan and brought up its troops to the very 
borders of China, is the side which is on the defensive. It is difficult to 
convince soldiers that the United States of America has the right to defend 
its security on the territory of Korea and at the borders of China, while 
China and Korea have no right to defend their security on their own 
territory or at the borders of their States. Hence the unpopularity of the 
war among the Anglo-American soldiers. 

It is clear that the most experienced generals and officers can suffer 
defeat if the soldiers consider the war imposed on them as highly unjust 
and if, in view of this, they discharge their duties at the front formally, 
without faith in the justice of their mission, without enthusiasm. 

Question: How do you estimate the decision of the United Nations 
Organisation declaring the Chinese People’s Republic an aggressor?* 

Answer: I estimate it as a disgraceful decision. Indeed, one has to lose the 
last remnants of conscience to assert that the United States, which has seized 
Chinese territory, the island of Taiwan, and has invaded Korea up to the 
borders of China, is the side defending itself, while the Chinese People’s 
Republic, which is defending its borders and is trying to regain the island 
of Taiwan, seized by the Americans, is the aggressor. 

The United Nations Organisation, set up as a bulwark for the preserva¬ 
tion of peace, is becoming an instrument of war, a means of unleashing a 
new world war. The aggressive nucleus of the United Nations Organisa¬ 
tion is comprised of lo countries—members of the aggressive North At¬ 
lantic pact (the United States, Britain, France, Canada, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, Luxembourg, Denmark, Norway, Iceland), and 20 Latin 
American countries (Argentina, Brazil, Bolivia, Chile, Colombia, Costa 
Rica, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, 
Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Uruguay, 
Venezuela). It is representatives of these countries that now decide in the 

* Sec below, p. 547. 
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United Nations Organisation the destiny of war and peace. It is they who 
passed in the United Nations Organisation the disgraceful decision on the 
aggressiveness of the Chinese People’s Republic. 

It is characteristic of the state of affairs now prevailing in the United 
Nations Organisation that, for example, the small Dominican Republic 
in America, with a population of hardly two millions, has now the same 
weight in the United Nations Organisation as India and much more 
weight than the Chinese People’s Republic, which has been deprived of 
the right of a vote in the United Nations Organisation. 

Thus, becoming an instrument of aggressive war, the United Nations 
Organisation at the same time ceases to be a world organisation of nations 
having equal rights. Actually, the United Nations Organisation is now 
not so much a world organisation as an organisation for the Americans, 
catering to the needs of the American aggressors. Not only the United 
States of America and Canada are seeking to unleash another war, but 
this path is being taken also by 20 Latin American countries, whose 
landlords and merchants thirst for a new war somewhere in Europe or 
Asia, in order to sell to the belligerent countries goods at super-high prices 
and make millions on this sanguinary business. It is no secret to anyone 
that the 20 representatives of 20 Latin American countries constitute now 
the most united and obedient army of the United States of America in the 
United Nations Organisation. 

The United Nations Organisation is thus taking to the inglorious path 
of the League of Nations. Thereby it is burying its moral authority and 
dooms itself to disintegration. 

Question: Do you consider a new world war inevitable? 

Answer: No. At least at the present time it cannot be regarded as 
inevitable. 

Of course, in the United States of America, in Britain, as well as in 
France, there are aggressive forces thirsting for a new war. They need 
war in order to obtain super-profits, to rob other countries. These are the 
billionaires and millionaires who consider war as a lucrative affair yielding 
colossal profits. 

They, these aggressive forces, hold in their hands reactionary govern¬ 
ments and direct them. But at the same time they are afraid of their 
peoples, who do not want another war and stand for the preservation of 
peace. This is the reason why they seek to utilise reactionary governments 
in order to enmesh their peoples in a net of lies, to deceive them and to 
present the new war as a defensive one and the peace policy of the peace- 
loving countries as an aggressive one. They seek to deceive their peoples 
in order to foist upon them their aggressive plans and draw them into 
another war. 
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It is for this reason that they fear the campaign in defence of peace, 
being apprehensive that it may expose the aggressive intentions of the 
reactionary governments. 

It is precisely for this reason that they turned down the proposals of the 
Soviet Union for the conclusion of a pact of peace, reduction of armaments, 
prohibition of the atomic weapon, being apprehensive that the adoption 
of these proposals would undermine the aggressive measures of the reac¬ 
tionary governments and make the armaments drive unnecessary. 

What will this struggle of the aggressive and peace-loving forces end in ? 

Peace will be preserved and strengthened if the peoples take into their 
own hands the cause of the preservation of peace and defend it to the end. 
War may become inevitable if the warmongers succeed in enmeshing the 
masses of the people in a net of lies, deceiving them and drawing them into 
a new world war. 

This is the reason why the broad campaign for the preservation of peace, 
as a means for exposing the criminal machinations of the warmongers, is 
now of paramount significance. 

As for the Soviet Union, it will continue also in the future unswervingly 
to pursue a policy of preventing war and preserving peace. 

(ii) Extract from the report to the Moscow Soviet by Mr. L. P. 
Beria, Member of the Politburo, on the occasion of the 34TH Anni¬ 
versary OF THE October Revolution, 6 November 1951* 

The vast scale of peaceful constructive work in our country is eloquent 
proof of the peaceable character of the Soviet Union’s foreign policy, and 
exposes the slanderers who keep alleging that our Government has aggres¬ 
sive designs. 

‘No State’, says Comrade Stalin, ‘the Soviet State included, can develop 
to the utmost civilian industry, launch great construction projects such 
as the hydro-electric stations on the Volga, the Dnieper and the Amu 
Darya requiring budget expenditures of tens of thousands of millions, 
continue a policy of systematic reduction of prices of consumer goods, 
likewise requiring budget expenditures of tens of thousands of millions, 
invest hundreds of thousands of millions in the restoration of the national 
economy, destroyed by the German occupationists, and, together with 
this, simultaneously with this, increase its armed forces and expand war 
industry. It is not difficult to understand that such a reckless policy would 
lead to the bankruptcy of the State.* 

The peaceful policy of the Soviet State springs from the October Socialist 
Revolution. The more than 30 years’ history of Soviet Power shows that 
the October Revolution was a constructive revolution, a revolution for the 

’ Soviet News, 13 November 1951. 
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systematic building of a new, communist society. The wars forced upon 
us by our enemies only interfered with our great work. 

The foreign policy of the Soviet Government was defined with exhaustive 
clarity by Comrade Stalin, in his report at the 14th Congress of the Party 
when he said: ‘Underlying the policy of our Government, its foreign 
policy, is the idea of peace. Struggle for peace, struggle against new war, 
exposing all steps being taken in preparation of a new war . . . that is our 
task.* 

There has not been a single international conference or meeting in which 
the Soviet Union has participated where the representatives of the Soviet 
Government did not submit constructive proposals for the prevention of 
international conflicts and the safeguarding of peace and security. But in 
most cases our efforts in this sphere were directly counteracted by the 
ruling circles of a number of bourgeois States. The situation changed very 
little after the Second World War, from which one would think the states¬ 
men of many countries should have drawn the proper lessons. 

The peoples consented to endure immense sacrifices and privations in 
order to smash the aggressive fascist bloc, in the hope that after victory 
they would be ensured conditions for peaceful development. At the height 
of the Second World War, Comrade Stalin warned that it was not enough 
to win the war, but that a stable and lasting peace among nations had to 
be ensured. But the blood of millions of victims on the battlefields had 
hardly congealed when the American and British imperialists began to 
plot another war. Immediately after the war the ruling circles of the 
United States, Britain and France adopted the course of directly violating 
the major agreements achieved by the great Powers during the war, of 
undermining international co-operation and of forming an aggressive bloc, 
with a view to plunging the peoples into the misery of another world 
holocaust. 

There is no need here to enumerate generally known facts. It is enough 
to say that the United States is openly restoring the two seats of war—in 
the zone of Germany in the West and in the zone of Japan in the East— 
the elimination of which in the last war cost the freedom-loving nations 
millions of lives, colossal material sacrifices and incredible suffering. 

Of late, measures have been taken to speed up the remilitarisation of 
Western Germany and in this work Hitlerite war criminals arc being 
enlisted. Moreover, in defiance of common sense, a most active part in the 
rebuilding of German militarism is being taken by the present rulers of 
France, whose people suffered all the horrors of German aggression twice 
in one generation. It is easy to understand why America’s rulers find it 
more convenient to have their plans in relation to Germany implemented 
by the obliging Frenchmen, under the guise of the ‘Schuman Plan’, the 
‘Pleven Plan* and the like. But the peoples of Europe cannot help realising 
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that this creates a serious menace to peace. The Soviet Government could 
not close its eyes to this gross violation not only of the Potsdam Agreement, 
but also of the Franco-Soviet Treaty of Alliance and Mutual Assistance, 
concluded in 1944. In special Notes, it warned the French Government of 
the dangers with which its present policy was fraught, and of the responsi¬ 
bility it bore for the situation that had arisen.* 

The American-British bloc recently steam-rollered through the so-called 
peace treaty with Japan.* The U.S.A. has furthermore concluded a military 
agreement with Japan, and has openly set out to resurrect Japanese mili¬ 
tarism. World public opinion is outraged by the fact that the great Chinese 
people, who suffered from Japanese aggression more than any other, and 
contributed greatly to the defeat of Japanese imperialism, was not allowed 
to participate in the peace treaty with Japan, while, at the same time, the 
Americans made great play of the signatures of the representatives of 
Honduras, Costa Rica and similar small, semi-colonial States, which not 
only had no share in defeating imperialist Japan, but, in the person of their 
numerous merchants and landlords, made good profit out of the war with 
her. It is no secret to anyone that this separate treaty \vith Japan does not 
serve the purpose of peace, but that of preparation for war. The Soviet 
Union, which has repeatedly insisted on the conclusion of a real and just 
peace treaty with Japan, on the basis of the Cairo and Potsdam declarations 
and the Yalta Agreement, would have betrayed its traditional policy of 
peace if it had put its signature to this ‘peace’ treaty. The value of this 
treaty is further reduced by the fact that India, the second largest Asian 
State in size and importance, had no part in its conclusion. 

Those who are sponsoring the resurgence of German and Japanese 
militarism evidently have no ^vish to pay regard to either the German or the 
Japanese people, who suffered no less than the other nations from the war 
their recent rulers instigated. These peoples can expect nothing good from 
another war, and will scarcely consent to serve as cannon fodder for the 
American billionaires. 

The aggressive nature of the policy of the American bloc is most clearly 
exposed by the armed intervention of the United States in Korea. The 
U.S.A.’s representatives have torpedoed every proposal made by the 
U.S.S.R. and other peace-loving States for the cessation of the American 
aggression in Korea; and are now doing all they can to drag out the Kae¬ 
song negotiations.^ 

We are confident that the courageous Korean people will emerge with 
credit from the sanguinary conflict provoked by the Americans, and will 
thereby demonstrate to the world once again that no force can subjugate 
a people that has the will to fight and win. 

* Sec below, pp. 321-41. 

^ Sec below, p. 634. 


* See below, pp. 579-625. 
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The United States is stubbornly endeavouring to turn the United 
Nations into an instrument of war. Under United States pressure, it lent 
its flag as a screen for American aggression in Korea, and then, in defiance 
of the old-established rights of nations, declared the Chinese People’s 
Republic an aggressor.* Honest people throughout the world cannot but 
admit the correctness of Comrade Stalin’s statement that ‘actually, the 
United Nations Organisation is now not so much a world organisation as 
an organisation for the Americans, catering to the needs of the American 
aggressors’. 

The imperialist camp has lately been speeding up preparations for war. 
The United States is doing everything to expand the aggressive Atlantic 
bloc and, by pressure, threats and various empty promises, is bringing 
new countries into it, including countries which geographically have no 
connection with the Atlantic zone, is establishing new military bases in all 
parts of the world, feverishly expanding production of weapons of all types 
and seeking cannon fodder in all corners of the globe. 

The least manifestation of an anti-war sentiment—and this is particularly 
true of the United States—is ruthlessly suppressed and fascist police 
methods are being implemented in all departments of the State machine. 
Only wretched rags and tatters remain of the vaunted ‘American demo¬ 
cracy’. Even the American Press itself is obliged to admit this. Senator 
Chester Dempsey, of the State of Wisconsin, recently wrote in Capital Times 
that there was a time when Americans used to wonder at the servility of 
the Germans, under the influence of Hitler’s and Goebbels’ propaganda; 
but now they were in a worse plight than the Germans had ever been, for 
though control in America was complete, and Americans were in the grip 
of the military and their slander-mongering clique, U.S. statesmen have 
gone so far in their infatuation as to carry their police methods into inter¬ 
national forums. Hitlerite political wirepullers might well have envied the 
fraudulent methods practised at the San Francisco Conference by the 
American diplomats, headed by Truman. 

In the United States, the state machine is being more and more ab¬ 
sorbed by capitalist monopolies. Formerly, the real masters of the country, 
the financial and industrial magnates, themselves remained in the back¬ 
ground and left it to their political agents to defend their interests in the 
political sphere; but now they are openly taking America’s administrative, 
political and diplomatic machine into their own hands. We know that the 
major affairs of the State are decided by Charles Wilson, a businessman of 
the Morgan group, who unceremoniously installs in key government posts 
representatives of the Morgan, Rockefeller, Mellon, Dupont and other 
major billionaire groups which are closely interlinked with one another 


* See below, p. 547 * 
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not only by economic but also by family ties. They are brazenly harnessing 
the country’s economy to the interests of the billionaires. 

Yet, with plutocracy and police rule running riot in his own country, 
President Truman has the audacity to talk insolently of the ‘absence of 
democracy’ in the Soviet Union, in the very country where, as is known, 
police rule and plutocracy have long since been overthrown and where 
power belongs to demos, the people. 

Such, comrades, are the facts. They show that the American-British 
bloc has adopted a course of preparing and unleashing another war. 

It is in these conditions that the Soviet Union, faithful to its peaceful 
policy, is conducting an indefatigable struggle for the prevention of war 
and the preservation of peace. At every session of the United Nations 
Assembly, at every sitting of the Security Council, at every meeting of the 
Council of Foreign Ministers, the Soviet Union in every way exposes the 
plans of the warmongers, and submits concrete proposals for the safe¬ 
guarding of peace, and disinterestedly defends the rights and sovereignty 
of the nations. Everyone is familiar with the recent Soviet proposals for 
the conclusion of a peace pact among the five great Powers, for the 
reduction of the armed forces of the great Powers by one-third in the 
course of one year, and for the prohibition of atomic weapons,* for a speedy 
conclusion of a peace treaty with Germany, to be followed by the with¬ 
drawal of all occupation forces, and for the establishment of an all-German 
democratic government. One of the most graphic illustrations of the 
Soviet Union’s fight for peace was the adoption by the Supreme Soviet of 
the U.S.S.R. on March 12, 1951, of the Peace Defence Law, according to 
which persons guilty of war propaganda shall be committed for trial as 
major criminals. 

Our foreign policy is backed by the might of the Soviet State. Only 
naive politicians can interpret its peaceable character as a sign of lack of 
confidence in our own strength. The Soviet people have shown the world 
time and again how well they can defend their Motherland. There was a 
time when our young and still weak Soviet Republic had to uphold its 
existence against the armed campaign of 14 bourgeois States led by the 
imperialist sharks of Britain, America, France, and Japan. We were 
besieged by enemies from the North and South, East and West. The 
country was in a state of economic dislocation and lacked bread for its 
workers and weapons for its army. The interventionists were certain that 
the days of the Soviet State were numbered, that they would quickly stifle 
it by armed force. But it turned out differently. ‘All the world knows’. 
Comrade Stalin wrote of the outcome of this campaign, ‘that the British 
interventionists and their allies were hurled with disgrace out of our 
country by our victorious army. 

* See below, p* 344. 
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'The gentry who are bent on instigating another war would do well to 
remember this.’ 

When, in June, 1941, fascist Germany, armed to the teeth and control¬ 
ling at that time the war potential of practically the whole of Europe, 
treacherously attacked our country, not only Hitler’s generals, who were 
intoxicated with their easy military successes in the West, but even many 
in the camp of those who were then our allies believed that the Soviet Army 
could hold out only for a few weeks, at most for a few months. Yet it was 
precisely against the strength and might of the Soviet Union that Hitler’s 
war machine was shattered. 

We persistently strive for peace not only because we do not need war, 
but also because the Soviet people, who have established in their country, 
under the banner of Lenin and Stalin, the most just of social systems, 
reprd aggressive war as a heinous crime against mankind and the greatest 
misfortune that can befall the common people of the world. But, if the 
imperialist beasts of prey construe the peaceableness of our people as a sign 
of weakness, a more ignominious downfall awaits them than that which 
was experienced by their predecessors in the warlike ventures against the 
Soviet State. There is a good Italian proverb which says that ‘he who 
refuses to learn a lesson, will learn it to his own cost*. 

The ruling circles of the United States and Britain are trying to deceive 
world public opinion by alleging that they arc compelled to arm because 
of the threat of an armed attack by the Soviet Union. 

This false talk of the Soviet threat and of the insincerity of the Soviet 
peace proposals is not new. Such talk was used by European and American 
imperialists after the First World War as a screen for the arming of fascist 
Germany, for which many nations had to pay with their blood in the 
Second World War. But the worthy diplomats of the American-British 
bloc are mistaken if they think that the memory of the peoples is so short 
that they can succeed so easily in enmeshing them in a web of lies. 

The peoples of the world judge the policies of governments not by their 
words but by their deeds. The Soviet Union has never evaded the strict 
observance of the treaty obligations it assumed. Its word is as good as its 
bond. It is strange, to say the least of it, to hear America’s rulers accusing 
others of insincerity, when they themselves have grossly trampled upon the 
historic decisions of the Teheran, Yalta and Potsdam conferences. Whose 
words and deeds really diverge cannot be concealed from the peoples of 
the world. 

In order to justify their aggressive policy towards the Soviet Union, the 
imperialist statesmen calumniously assert that the Soviet people deny the 
possibility of the peaceful co-existence of the two systems. 

Already in the early years of Soviet Power, Lenin, the founder of our 
State, formulated the principle of peace and agreement with capitalist 
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States. ‘Our path is a true one’, Lenin said. ‘We stand for peace and 
agreement, but we are against enslavement and the enslaving terms of 
agreement.’ This Leninist principle constitutes the basis of the policy of 
the Soviet State. ‘The basis of our relations with capitalist countries’. 
Comrade Stalin has said, ‘is recognition of the possibility of the co¬ 
existence of two opposite systems.’ Comrade Stalin has also defined a 
feasible basis of agreement between the U.S.S.R. and the capitalist 
countries. ‘Exports and imports’, he pointed out, ‘are the most suitable 
ground for such agreements. We require machinery, raw materials (cotton, 
for example), semi-manufactures (metals, etc.) while the capitalists require 
a market for these goods. There you have a basis for agreement. The 
capitalists require oil, timber, grain products and we require a market for 
these commodities. There you have a basis for agreement.’ This was said 
in 1927. Today we have incomparably greater potentialities for business 
relations with capitalist countries. We have no objection to expanding 
considerably business-like co-operation on a basis of mutual advantage, 
with the United States, Britain, France, and other bourgeois countries, 
both in the West and East. It is not the fault of the Soviet Union that the 
ruling circles of these countries have, to the detriment of their own coun¬ 
tries, taken the course of undermining and disrupting economic relations 
with the U.S.S.R. 

The peaceful co-existence of the two systems also presumed political 
agreements. ‘We are pursuing a policy of peace’, Comrade Stalin has said, 
‘and we are prepared to sign pacts of non-aggression with bourgeois States. 
We are pursuing a policy of peace and we are prepared to come to an 
agreement concerning disarmament, up to and including the complete 
abolition of the standing armies, as we declared to the whole world already 
at the Genoa Conference. There you have the basis for agreement in the 
diplomatic field.’ 

But what the imperialists need is not agreement. They are scared of 
agreements with the Soviet Union, because they might upset their aggres¬ 
sive plans, render unnecessary the arms drive, which is a source of billions 
in super-profits. The imperialists need war. They need it for the robbery 
and enslavement of the nations. And American monopolists need it most 
of all, as a source of colossal super-profits. 

The preparations for war are led by the American imperialists, yet 
United States leaders never tire of professing their pacific intentions. They 
are not opposed, you sec, to ‘preserving’ peace, but only on ‘conditions’ 
that will be dictated by the United States. And what are these ‘conditions’ ? 
The peoples of the world must go down on their knees before American 
capital, renounce their national independence, accept a form of govern¬ 
ment the American ‘advisers’ will impose on them, adopt the ‘American 
way of life’, develop only those branches of economy which the American 
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monopolists desire and find advantageous, and only to the extent that 
they desire and find advantageous. In a word, the nations must renounce 
their political sovereignty and economic independence, their cultural and 
other interests and become subjects of a newly-baked American empire. 
And this they call ‘preserving’ peace! Indeed, why should the American 
imperialist bosses risk war, when by bullying and brow-beating alone they 
could succeed in bending nations to their diktat? As we know, the maniac 
Hitler was also agreeable to ‘peace conditions’ like these. But it was pre¬ 
cisely these imperialist ‘peace conditions’ which led to the Second World 
War. Obviously, when Truman advances similar ‘peace conditions’, he 
is following the path of Hitler and his aim is to drag the nations into a third 
world war. 

Every honest person may legitimately ask himself: on what grounds does 
the United States claim an exclusive position among other countries? 
Are not the nations of the world equal? Perhaps on the grounds that it has 
plenty of gold, coined from the blood and suffering of millions and suitable 
for the purposes of bribery? But the nations do not barter their liberty. 
Let not the American imperialist gentry cherish the belief that, since they 
have succeeded in buying with their gold certain rulers of bourgeois 
countries, they have also bought the peoples of those countries. 

The United States leaders cannot hide the fact that they need the arms 
race in order to dictate, under the threat of force, their predatory im¬ 
perialist ‘peace conditions’ to other nations. 

As you sec, these gentry arc always and everywhere chattering about 
peace, while at the same time making preparations to launch another war, 
openly indulging in sabre-rattling and vaingloriously boasting of the 
possession of some or other ‘fantastic missiles’. Let them not think they 
can scare anybody with this. As for the Soviet people, only those who have 
lost all faculty of soberly assessing historical events can still think that the 
Soviet people can be scared by threats. Until now, every armed attack by 
the imperialist States on our country has invariably ended in an ignomi¬ 
nious debacle, and today our State is stronger and mightier and our peoples 
arc more solidly united and confident of their strength, than ever before. 
Let the gentry, intoxicated by war hysteria, know that if they attack our 
country, the Soviet people will be able to give them a reception that will 
wean them for ever from the desire to attempt insensate encroachments 
on the liberty and independence of our socialist Motherland. 

If anybody has to fear the consequences of another world war, it is above 
all the capitalists of America and other bourgeois countries, for another 
war will make the peoples pause to think about the perniciousness of the 
capitalist system, which cannot live without war, and of the necessity for 
replacing this blood-thirsty system by another system, the socialist system, 
as was the case in Russia after the First World War, and as was the case in 
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the people’s democracies of Europe and Asia after the Second World 
War. 

It may appear at first glance that the imperialist camp represents a 
mighty integration of aggressive forces. Of course, these forces must not be 
underrated. However, the camp of peace is much stronger than the camp 
of war. Whereas the camp of peace is united by a common aim, in the 
camp of war there are serious divergences of interests, and many countries 
have been coerced into joining this camp through their economic depen¬ 
dence on the United States, as a consequence of the notorious ‘Marshall 
Plan’. 

The superficial unity of the imperialist front cannot conceal its profound 
internal antagonisms, chiefly due to the competitive struggle for sources of 
raw materials, markets and spheres of capital investment. These antagon¬ 
isms are interwoven and embrace all the countries of the imperialist 
camp, but the chief of them are antagonisms between the United States 
and Britain, both in Europe and Asia, 

It is scarcely to be doubted that the antagonisms in the imperialist camp 
will become deeper as time goes on. 

An even more serious factor is the weakness of the imperialist rear. 
However the imperialists may try to enmesh the peoples in lies, however 
the right-wing socialists, those zealous servitors of imperialism in betraying 
the interests of the working people, may exert themselves, the fact remains 
that in the imperialist camp itself, in the imperialist rear, there are im¬ 
pressive forces of peace in the shape of millions of honest people, workers 
by hand and brain who set higher store in the preservation of peace than 
in any wretched sops capital may throw them. The anti-war sentiment of 
the masses is bound to grow because of the heavy burden the colossal 
expenditure, the preparation for war lays upon the backs of the working 
people. 

The weakness of imperialism’s rear also finds expression in the growth 
of the national liberation movement in the colonial and dependent 
countries. The people of Viet Nam arc fighting heroically for their 
liberation, so are the peoples of the Philippines, Burma, and Malaya; the 
people of Indonesia have not laid down their arms; the forces of resistance 
to imperialism are growing in the Near and Middle East and in North and 
South Africa. 

The economies of the leading imperialist countries, and above all of 
the United States, are constantly menaced with upheavals. The militarisa¬ 
tion of economy taking place in the United States, Britain and other 
capitalist countries—the incredible inflation of the war industries and of 
the branches that serve these industries, at the expense of production for 
civilian consumption—is bound to lead to economic collapse in the near 
future. I shall not speak of the millions of unemployed in the United States. 
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Such is the picture in the camp of imperialism and war. 

Quite different is the situation in the camp of democracy and peace. 
The forces of this camp, which is immune from all internal antagonisms, 
are growing in size and strength from day to day. I have already spoken 
of the progress of the Soviet Union, which is the chief and leading force 
in the camp of democracy and peace. The people’s democracies also, are 
marching from achievement to achievement. Having, thanks to the 
advantages of their new social system, quickly eliminated the severe after- 
math of war, the peoples of these countries are developing their economies 
at a rapid pace. Compared with pre-war, industrial output by the end of 
the first half of this year had increased by more than two and a half times 
in Poland and Hungary, more than three times in Bulgaria, more than 
half as much again in Czechoslovakia, more than double in Rumania and 
more than four times in Albania. As in our country, industrial develop¬ 
ment in these countries serves to satisfy the requirements of the working 
people and to promote further peaceful development. With economic 
progress, the whole cultural pattern of these countries is changing; science, 
literature and arts are advancing; and a new type of individual is arising; 
one who understands the vital interests of his people and is capable of 
defending them. A new social and political order has been fully con¬ 
solidated, ensuring the unswerving advance of these countries along the 
road to socialism. 

Big achievements have been registered by the Chinese People’s Repub¬ 
lic, which occupies one of the leading positions in the struggle for peace. 
In the short period of its existence, the Chinese People’s Republic has 
been able, under the guidance of the Chinese Communist Party, to 
strengthen the system of people’s democratic dictatorship, and to solve a 
number of important economic and political problems, in the struggle for 
complete economic independence from the capitalist world, for industrial¬ 
isation of the country and for cultural progress. 

The work of peaceful construction is successfully proceeding in the 
German Democratic Republic, which has firmly taken its place in the 
camp of democracy and peace. It is persistently battling for the vital 
interests of the entire German people, for an independent, united, demo¬ 
cratic and peace-loving Germany, for the conclusion of a just peace treaty, 
ensuring the German people a worthy place among the nations of the 
world. 

Unlike the countries of the imperialist camp which arc engaged and 
cannot but be engaged, in bitter rivalry among themselves, the countries 
of the democratic camp are developing their economics on the basis of close 
co-operation and mutual assistance. 

Thus, morally and politically, as well as economically, the camp of 
democracy and socialism represents a united and indestructible force. Its 
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strength is enhanced by the fact that it champions the righteous cause of 
defending the liberty and independence of the nations. And this means 
that if the ringleaders of the imperialist camp risk unleashing a war after 
all, there can be no doubt that it will end in the crash of imperialism 
itself. 

Comrades! One of the greatest popular movements of modern times is 
the movement for peace. In spite of all obstacles, in spite of the persecution 
of peace supporters by the ruling circles of the imperialist States, the peace 
movement has assumed unparalleled scope, embracing all countries and 
all sections of the population, irrespective of political, religious or other 
convictions. The champions of peace all over the world are inspired by the 
words of Comrade Stalin, the great standard-bearer of peace: ‘Peace will 
be preserved and strengthened if the peoples take into their own hands the 
cause of the preservation of peace and defend it to the end.’ 

The initiators and leading force of the battle for peace in all countries 
are the Communist Parties. Thanks to their dauntlessness and self- 
sacrifice, in the fight for the vital interests of the working people, and in 
defence of peace and the sovereignty of the nations, the Communist 
Parties have won the confidence of the broad masses of the people. 


2. The World Peace Movement 

(i) Appeal for a five-power peace pact, launched by the World 
Peace Council at its meeting in Berlin, 21-25 February 1951* 

To fulfil hopes cherished by millions of people throughout the world 
whatever may be their view of the causes that have brought about the 
danger of world war; 

To strengthen peace and safeguard international security; 

We demand the conclusion of a peace pact among the five great Powers 
—the United Slates of America, the Soviet Union, the Chinese People’s 
Republic, Great Britain and France. 

We would consider a refusal to meet to conclude such a pact, by the 
Government of any of the great Powers whichever it might be, as evidence 
of an aggressive design on the part of the Government in question. 

We call upon all peace-loving nations to support the demand for this 
peace pact, which should be open to all countries. 

We set our names to this Appeal and we invite all men and women of 
good will, all organisations that hope for peace, to add their names in its 
support. 


* Sovut 27 February i95i* 
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(ii) Resolutions adopted by the World Peace Council at its meeting 

IN Berlin, 21-25 February 1951* 

Germany 

Violating the will of the peoples on whose behalf peace treaties were 
signed which contain a categorical decision concerning the disarmament of 
Germany, militarist and Nazi forces are being revived. 

This restoration of the armed forces and of the war industry of Germany 
represents a most serious danger of another world war. 

The World Peace Council notes with satisfaction the growth of the 
peace-loving forces in Germany and the success of the Essen Peace Con¬ 
gress. 

It greets all friends of peace in Germany who jointly with all peace- 
loving trends are preparing the carrying through of a referendum which 
will express the will of the German people concerning the remilitarisation 
of their country and the conclusion of a peace treaty designed to put an 
end to the existing threatening situation. 

The World Peace Council calls upon all the countries most immediately 
threatened to unite in a mighty protest so that millions of men and women 
compel their governments to conclude this year a peace treaty with a 
peace-loving and single Germany whose demilitarisation, ensured by 
international agreement, would be the best guarantee of peace in Europe. 

Japan 

Implementing the decisions of the Second World Peace Congress, the 
World Peace Council resolutely condemns the remilitarisation of Japan 
carried out by the occupying Power despite the will of the Japanese people. 

The World Peace Council considers it necessary to organise in Japan 
and in the appropriate countries of Asia, America and Oceania country¬ 
wide polls on the remilitarisation ofjapan and on the conclusion of a peace 
treaty with a demilitarised, peace-loving Japan. 

The World Peace Council condemns any attempts to conclude a separate 
peace with Japan. 

It considers that the peace treaty must be the subject of negotiations 
among the People’s Republic of China, the United States, the Soviet 
Union and Great Britain, and subsequently must be adopted by all the 
countries concerned. 

After the conclusion of the peace treaty the occupation forces must 
immediately be withdrawn from Japan. The Japanese people must be 
guaranteed a democratic, peaceful existence. 

All overt and secret military organisations and institutions must be 
banned and the whole of industry switched on to a peace footing. 

* Daily Worker, 28 February igsi* 
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The World Peace Council calls upon the friends of peace, in Asia and the 
Pacific area, including Japanese friends of peace, in the very near future 
to come together peacefully at a regional conference in defence of peace 
so as really to implement a peaceful settlement of the Japanese problem, 
so as to remove in this way the serious danger of war in the Far East. 

U.N. AND China 

The World Peace Council recalls the definition of the concept of aggres¬ 
sion adopted by the Second World Peace Congress: 

‘Aggression is a criminal act on the part of that State which first uses 
armed force, under any pretext whatever, against another State’, and 
declares the decision adopted by the United Nations General Assembly, 
declaring the People’s Republic of China an ‘aggressor’ in Korea to be 
unjust and illegal.* 

This decision is a serious obstacle to the peaceful settlement of the Korean 
problem and creates a threat of extending war in the Far East and thereby 
the danger of the outbreak of another world war. 

The World Peace Council demands of the United Nations the annul¬ 
ment of this decision. 

Korea 

With the aim of a peaceful settlement of the Korean problem the World 
Peace Council demands the immediate calling of a conference of all the 
countries concerned. 

We appeal to all peace-loving people in all countries to demand that 
their governments support the immediate calling of the aforementioned 
conference. 

The World Peace Council resolutely maintains the opinion that foreign 
troops must be withdrawn from Korea so that the Korean people shall be 
able themselves to decide their internal affairs. 


(iii) Resolution on disarmament adopted by the World Peace Council 

AT ITS MEETING IN ViENNA, I-7 NOVEMBER 1951 ^ 

The arms race is laying the basis for economic chaos and driving the 
peoples to poverty; it can only lead to war. 

It is untrue to claim that inflated armaments can be the effective way to 
negotiation. 

An arms race proceeding in mutual ignorance of the strength of arma- 


‘ See below, p. 547. 


* Daily Worktr, 10 November 1951. 
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merits on either side creates mistrust; the only way to security lies in a fair 
and controlled disarmament. 

That is why we call on the Five Great Powers—the United States, the 
Union of Socialist Soviet Republics, the People’s Republic of China, Great 
Britain and France—which have the biggest armaments and to which the 
United Nations Charter assigned the duty of guarding world peace, to 
conclude a Disarmament Convention. 

Thus they would show their desire for peace. 

In this convention the Five Great Powers must agree on the absolute 
prohibition of atomic weapons, and of any kind of weapon derived from 
atomic energy, as well as of all other weapons of mass destruction. 

This prohibition must be ensured by a strict control, not only over 
declared weapons and factories, but also over weapons and factories whose 
existence may be suspected. 

In this convention the Five Great Powers must agree on the gradual and 
controlled reduction of every kind of armaments. 

We urge an arms reduction amounting, by the end of 1952, to between 
a third and a half of the total of arms declared, checked and discovered, 
using such methods as will safeguard the security of all concerned at every 
stage of the process. 

We propose that the relative proportions and time schedules applicable 
to reduction of the various types of arms, armed forces and arms produc¬ 
tion be fixed by reference both to the actual level of arms, armed forces and 
arms production, and to the number of inhabitants, length of frontiers and 
communications system of each country concerned. 

The adoption of the international convention, banning atomic weapons 
and reducing arms by between a third and a half, must be followed 
immediately by the undertaking of a general census of all types of arms 
and armed forces, and the putting into operation of an international 
inspection and control system, to check the carrying out of the measures 
prescribed in the convention. 

This international control must be exercised not only over the declara¬ 
tions made by the signatories to the convention, but also to check the 
suspected existence of any arms, armed forces or means of arms production 
which have not been declared. 

Our appeal is addressed to the United Nations, to the Five Great 
Powers and to the peoples. It is in the spirit of the resolutions of the Second 
World Peace Congress, held in Warsaw, November 16-22, 1950.* 

Gradual and simultaneous arms reduction, a step in the direction of total 
disarmament, though it may not please arms manufacturers, will dispel 
the fear of aggression, strengthen the security of every people and relieve 
them from crushing burdens. 

' Documents (R.I.I.A.) for 1949-50, p. 145. 
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3. The U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A. 

(i) Statement by the United States Department of State on the 

APPLICATION OF THE TrADE AGREEMENTS EXTENSION ACT OF I95I,* 6 JULY 

Sections 5 and ii of the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951, 
which was signed recently by President Truman, require the President, as 
soon as practicable, to take action to deny the benefits of trade agreement 
concessions to imports from the U.S.S.R. and its satellites and to prevent 
the importation of certain furs from the U.S.S.R. and Communist China. 
The Department of State accordingly delivered to the Soviet Embassy on 
June 23, 1951, a note giving notice according to provisions of the agree¬ 
ment, of the termination of the commercial agreement of August 4, 1937* 
with the U.S.S.R. as renewed by the exchange of notes signed on July 31, 
1942. The agreement will terminate 6 months from the date of notice of 
intention to terminate. On June 27 similar action was taken to terminate 
the provisional commercial agreement of August 20, 1930, with Rumania, 
which provides for a 30-day notification of intention to terminate.^ 

A request to notify the Bulgarian Government of termination of the 
provisional commercial agreement of August 18, 1932, with Bulgaria has 
been conveyed to the Government of Switzerland."* This procedure is 
being followed in view of the suspension of relations between the United 
States and Bulgaria in February 1950. The agreement with Bulgaria pro¬ 
vides for advance notice of three months for denunciation. 

With Hungary and Poland, the most-favored-nation provisions in cus¬ 
toms matters arc parts of broader treaties of friendship, commerce, and 
consular rights. In the treaty between the United States and Hungary 
signed June 24, 1925, the most-favored-nation provisions appear in article 
VII. In the treaty between the United States and Poland signed on 
June 15, 1931, the most-favored-nation provisions are continued in article 
VI. The Hungarian treaty requires that notice of termination be given 
I year in advance; the Polish treaty prescribes a 6-month period of 
notice. 

Notices to modify these treaties by terminating articles VII and VI 
respectively, or to terminate the treaties as a whole, were delivered to the 
Hungarian and Polish representatives in Washington onjuly 5, 1951. It is 
also anticipated that the President will promptly take action to set in 
motion the operation of section 5 (denial of tariff concessions) of the newly 

* Signed on 16 June 1951: Public Law 50, 82nd Congress, ist Session, 

* Department of State BulUtin^ i6July I95i>p.95. For other discriminatory trade measures taken 
by the U.S.A. against the U.S.S.R. and its satellites see the Third Supplemental Appropriation 
Act and the Mutual Defense Assistance Control Act of 1951, above, pp. 43 and 52. 

^ For the texts of these notes see Department of State Bulletin, 16 July 1951, pp. 95-96. 

■* Sec ibid, i October 1951, p. 550. 
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enacted Trade Agreements Extension Act in the case of satellite countries 
and areas with which the United States has no commercial agreement, as 
well as section 11 (fur embargo) with respect to Communist China. 


(ii) The McMahon-Ribicoff Resolution 

{a) Letter from President Truman to President Mkolai Shvemik transmitting a 

resolution of the United States Congress^ 7 July 

I have the honor of transmitting to you a resolution adopted by the 
Congress of the United States with a request that its contents be made 
known by your government to the people of the Soviet Union. 

This resolution expresses the friendship and good will of the American 
people for all the peoples of the earth and it also reemphasizes the profound 
desire of the American Government to do everything in its power to bring 
about a just and lasting peace. 

As Chief Executive of the United States, I give this resolution my sincere 
approval. I add to it a message of my own to the Soviet people in the 
earnest hope that these expressions may help form a better understanding 
of the aims and purposes of the United States. 

The unhappy results of the last few years demonstrate that formal 
diplomatic negotiations among nations will be largely barren while 
barriers exist to the friendly exchange of ideas and information among 
peoples. The best hope for a peaceful world lies in the yearning for peace 
and brotherhood which lies deep in the heart of every hurnan being. But 
peoples who arc denied the normal means of communication will not be 
able to attain that mutual understanding which must form the basis for 
trust and friendship. We shall never be able to remove suspicion and fear 
as potential causes of war until communication is permitted to flow, free 
and open, across international boundaries. 

The peoples of both our countries know from personal experience the 
horror and misery of war. They abhor the thought of future conflict which 
they know would be waged by means of the most hideous weapons in the 
history of mankind. As leaders of their respective govcrnnicnls, it is our 
sacred duly to pursue every honorable means which will bring to fruition 
their common longing for peace. Peace is safest in the hands of the people 
and we can best achieve the goal by doing all we can to place it there. 

I believe that if we can acquaint the Soviet people with the peace aims 
of the American people and government, there will be no war. 

I feel sure that you will wish to have carried to the Soviet people the 
text of this resolution adopted by the American Congress. 

« Department o/State DulUlin, 16 July 1951, p. 87. 
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(^) A Declaration of Friendship from the American people to all the peoples of the 
worldj including the peoples of the Soviet Union—the McMahon-Ribicqff Resolution, 

26 June igsi^ 

Whereas the goal of the American people is now, and ever has been, 
a just and lasting peace; and 

Whereas the deepest wish of our Nation is to join with all other nations 
in preserving the dignity of man, and in observing those moral principles 
which alone lend meaning to his existence; and 

Whereas in proof of this, the United States has offered to share all that 
is good in atomic energy, asking in return only safeguards against the evil 
in the atom;’and 

Whereas the Congress reaffirms its policy as expressed in law ‘to 
continue to exert maximum efforts to obtain agreements to provide the 
United Nations with armed forces as contemplated in the Charter and 
agreements to achieve universal regulation and reduction of armaments, 
including armed forces, under adequate safeguards to protect complying 
nations against violation and evasion’; and 

Whereas this Nation has likewise given of its substance and resources to 
help those peoples ravaged by war and poverty; and 

Whereas terrible danger to all free peoples compels the United States 
to undertake a vast program of armaments expenditures; and 
Whereas we rearm only with reluctance and would prefer to devote our 
energies to peaceful pursuits; Now, therefore, be it 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring). That the 
Congress of the United States reaffirms the historic and abiding friendship 
of the American people for all other peoples, and declares— 

That the American people deeply regret the artificial barriers which 
separate them from the people of the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics, 
and which keep the Soviet peoples from learning of the desire of the 
American people to live in friendship with all other peoples, and to work 
with them in advancing the ideal of human brotherhood; and 

That the American people believe the Soviet Government could advance 
the cause of peace immeasurably by removing those artificial barriere, thus 
permitting the free exchange of information between our peoples; and 

the American people and their Go\'crnment desire neither war 
with the Soviet Union nor the terrible consequences of such a war; and 
That, although, they are firmly determined to defend their freedom and 
security, the American people welcome all honorable efforts to resolve the 
differences standing between the United States Government and the Soviet 
Government and invite the peoples of the Soviet Union to cooperate in 
a spirit of friendship in this endeavor; and 


* Deparlmail of StaU DulUtitiy 3 September 1951, p. 3814 
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That the Congress request the President of the United States to call upon 
the Government of the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics to acquaint 
the peoples of the Soviet Union with the contents of this resolution. 

(iii) The Resolution of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 

U.S.S.R. 

(a) Letter from President Shvemik to President Truman transmitting a resolution of 

the Presidium of the Supreme Soviety 6 August 1951' 

Your Excellency, 

I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your communication of 
July 7, 1951, and of the enclosed resolution of the Congress of the United 
States of America and to transmit to you a resolution of the Presidium of 
the Supreme Soviet of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

This resolution expresses the feelings of sincere friendship of the peoples 
of the Soviet Union toward the peoples of the whole world—it speaks of 
the fact that the Soviet people is unified in its attempts to establish a stable 
peace and to eliminate the threat of a new war. 

The Soviet people has no basis for doubting that the American people 
also do not want war. 

However, the Soviet people know well that there exist in some states 
forces which are striving to unleash a new world war, in which the circles 
in question see the source of their own enrichment. The peoples of the 
Soviet Union believe that there will be no war if the peoples take into their 
own hands preservation of peace and defend it to the end, unmasking the 
attempts of those forces which have interests in war and which are trying 

to draw the people into another war. 

I share your opinion that a desire for peace and brotherhood exists in 
the hearts of a majority of people. Therefore, governments which not with 
words but with deeds are striving to support peace must encourage by 
every means the peaceful strivings of their people. 

The Soviet Government assists in every way the unification of the efforts 
of the Soviet people fighting for peace with the efforts of the peoples of 
other countries. It hospitably receives communications of peace from any 
country and by every means contributes to the intercourse of the Soviet 
people with the peoples of other countries, placing no barriers in the path. 

There is no doubt that friendship between peoples which is mentioned in 
your communication pre-supposes the development of political, economic 
and cultural relations and connections between peoples on a basis of equal 
rights. There is also no doubt that a most important step on this road must 
be the elimination of any discrimination with regard to the Soviet Union 
on the part of the American authorities. 

* Ibid., S20 August 1951, pp. 5294-6. 
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The duty of all peace-loving peoples consists in steadfastly carrying on a 
poHcy of war prevention and preservation of peace, of not permitting arms 
races, of attaining limitation of armaments and the prohibition of atomic 
weapons with the establishment of inspection over the implementation of 
such a prohibition, and of cooperating in the conclusion of a Five Power 
Pact for the strengthening of peace. 

The conclusion of such a pact would have an exceptionally important 
significance in the improvement of Soviet-American relations and the 
strengthening of peace among peoples. Such a pact would raise the con¬ 
fidence of all peoples in the preservation of peace and, moreover, would 
permit the possibility of limiting armaments, of lightening the burden of 
military expenditures, which lie with all their heaviness on the people^s 

In implementing the indicated measures the American people will 

always find full cooperation on the part of the Soviet people, who unalter¬ 
ably defend the cause of peace. 

I hope that the text of the resolution of the Presidium of the Supreme 

Soviet of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics will be brought to the 
attention of the American people. 

I take this occasion to request you to transmit to the American people 
my greetings and good wishes from the people of the Soviet Union. 

Nikolai Shvernik 
President of the Presidium of 
the Supreme Soviet of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics 

President of the United States of America 

(b) Text of the Resolution 

Being informed of the joint resolution adopted by the Senate and the 
House of RepresentaUves of the U.S.A., which was transmitted together 
with a letter from Mr. Truman, President of the U.S.A., on July 7 of this 
year, the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, combining the work of both Houses—the Council of the Union 
and the Council of the Nationalities of the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R., 
considers it necessary to make the following statement* 

I. E^yressing the will of the peoples of the Soviet Union for peace, the 
Soviet Government ^ways conducts a poUcy directed toward strengthen- 
ing peace and establishing friendly relations between states. The principle 
of this policy was laid down in the Peace Decree adopted by the Second 
Congress of Soviets on November 11, 1917, as soon as the Soviet State was 


MOSCOW, August 6 ^ /pj/ 


His Excellency 
Harry S. Truman 
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formed. Since that time the foreign policy of the Soviet Union has 
remained unchanged, being directed toward the strengthening of peace 
and friendly relations among peoples. 

After the Second World War, when, as the result of the joint efforts of 
the allies, the forces of the aggressors were smashed, the aggressive states 
were disarmed, an international organization was established for the 
maintenance of peace and the prevention of the outbreak of any new 
aggression, conditions were created for the establishment of a lasting peace. 
As is known, in the matter of strengthening international security the 
Soviet Government assumed the initiative, coming forth with a proposal 
for general reduction in armaments, including as its primary mission the 

prohibition of the production and utilization of atomic energy for war 
purposes. 

Subsequently, in defending the cause of peace and expressing the inflex¬ 
ible determination of peoples to prevent the threat of a new war, the 
Soviet Government has twice introduced a proposal that the United 
States, Great Britain, China, France and the Soviet Union unite their 
efforts for the purpose of supporting international peace and security and 
conclude a peace pact among themselves. The initiative of the Soviet 
Government met with fervent support and approval on the part of the 
peace-loving peoples of the entire world. The Soviet people cannot under¬ 
stand what peace-loving motives the Government of the USA can have 
in hitherto rejecting the proposal of the Soviet Government for the con¬ 
clusion of a peace pact between the five powers. 

After the outbreak of the military conflict in Korea and the open armed 
intervention of the USA in Korea, the Soviet Union made repeated pro¬ 
posals for a peaceful settlement of the Korean conflict. Recently the Soviet 
Union again advanced a proposal to put an end to the bloodshed in Korea 
which has even led to negotiations for an armistice and a cessation of 
military activities in Korea.‘ 

The peace policy of the Soviet Union is based on the full and uncondi¬ 
tional support of the peoples of the Soviet Union, in which there are no 
classes and groups which arc interested in unleashing a war. The Soviet 
Union has no aggressive plans and docs not threaten any country or any 
peoples. The armed forces of the Soviet Union are not waging war any¬ 
where and arc not taking part in any military actions. The peoples of the 
Soviet Union arc completely absorbed in executing the tasks of peaceful 
construction. The Soviet State is developing the construction of magni¬ 
ficent hydro-electric stations and irrigation systems and is creating condi¬ 
tions for the steady future improvement of the standard of living of the 
population of the country. 

2. In the resolution of the Senate and the House of Representatives 

* See below, p. 633, 
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of the USA it is stated that the American people deeply regret the presence 
of ‘artihcial barriers’ that separate them from the peoples of the Soviet 
Union. 

The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR must state that the 
foreign policy of the Soviet Union does not place any obstacles in the way 
of friendship of the Soviet people with the American people or with other 
peoples, and does not create any obstacles to the establishment of business, 
trade and friendly relations between them. 

However, this cannot be said of the foreign policy that is being conducted 
by the organs of authority of the USA. This is proven not only by such facts 
as the systematic refusal on the part of the American authorities to issue 
visas for entry into the USA to agents of Soviet culture and their expulsion 
in spite of permits for entering the USA previously received through legal 
channels, but also a number of other measures of the Government of the 
USA of a discriminatory character with respect to the Soviet Union. For 
example, this is confirmed by the following facts: 

(a) In December 1949 the American Immigration Authorities on the 
Virgin Islands, without any justification, issued an order by which the 
crews of two Soviet fishing vessels, the Trepang and the Perlamutr, which had 
called at St. Thomas for minor repairs and taking on water, were forbidden 
to come ashore. 

(b) In July 1950 in the port of Baltimore the Soviet SS Krasnodar was 
subjected to an indiscriminate search by the American authorities, and in 
violation of generally accepted international custom police agents remained 
on board the steamship after the search until the very moment when it 
put to sea. 

(c) On March 18, 1948 the American authorities arbitrarily seized the 
Soviet vessel Rossiya which had arrived in New York and which is state 
property of the Soviet Union, on the grounds of searching for two parti¬ 
cular passengers of this vessel. 

(d) In March 1949 the Immigration Authorities in New York proposed 
to the Soviet Representatives who were present at the Congress of Cultural 
and Scientific Workers of the USA in Defense of Peace, to leave the United 
States within a week under the threat of application of administrative 
measures against them in case they did not comply with this order. 

(c) In October 1950 at the Brumm airport in New York two Soviet 
diplomatic couriers were detained in spite of the fact that they had Ameri¬ 
can diplomatic visas on their passports. 

(f) In March 1951 the Department of Commerce issued an order to 
annul the licensing for exporting scientific and technical literature to the 
Soviet Union. 

(g) Recently in front of the building of the Mission of the USSR at the 
United Nations in New York there have been gathering, with the con- 
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nivance of the police, gangs of hooligans who interfere with the normal 
work of the Mission and threaten the personal security of its members. On 
the second of August the First Secretary of the Mission, A. S. Polyanski, 
who possesses diplomatic immunity, was, on his exit from the Mission, 
subjected before the eyes of the police to an attack by hooligans who hit 
him on the head with sticks. 

(h) On the 23rd of June of this year, only a few days before the President 
of the United States of America sent the Resolution of the Congress of the 
USA to the President of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, 
N. M. Shvemik, the Government of the United States of America de¬ 
nounced the Trade Agreement concluded between the USSR and the 
USA in 1937.* 

(i) On June 2 of this year a law was passed by the Congress which 
demanded that countries receiving so-called economic and financial aid 
from the USA practically eliminate trade with the Soviet Union and with 
the countries of the Peoples* Democracies under threat of termination of 
this aid.* 

(j) The prohibited lists published on June 7 of this year in connection 
with this law include almost all goods entering into international trade. 

(k) On August 2, even after the approach of the Congress of the USA 
to the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, the House of Representatives of the 
Congress passed a new law which, under the pretext of prohibiting ship¬ 
ments of strategic materials, provides for measures directed toward the 
termination of trade with the Soviet Union and with countries friendly to 
the Soviet Union.* 

The discriminatory measures in the trade field indicated above have 
led to the result that the exchange of goods between the USSR and the 
USA over the past five years beginning with 1946 has dropped more than 
six times and has reached an almost non-existent level. 

Thus all these facts bear witness that on the part of the organs of power 
of the United States of America there is carried on a policy of discrimina¬ 
tion toward the USSR and artificial barriers are being set up which inter¬ 
fere with the free intercourse of the Soviet and American peoples and 
which are pushing our countries apart from each other. 

There arises a legitimate question how to reconcile the statements con¬ 
tained in the resolution of the Congress of the USA regarding the necessity 
for the elimination of barriers in relations between the peoples of the two 
countries with the above-mentioned acts of the American authorities. 

The Soviet people have no doubt that the American people, like all 
other peoples, do not want war. However, as history shows, questions of 
peace and war are not always decided by the people. The statements of 
many responsible representatives of the Government of the United States 

* See above, p. 308. » Sec above, p. 43. » Sec above, p. 5a. 
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of America, and also of members of the Congress of the USA contain 
direct appeals for the unleashing of aggressive war against the peoples of 
the USSR, for the use of weapons of mass destruction against the peaceful 
population. Such statements, which contradict not only the interests of 
peace but also the elementary requirements of human morality, must call 
forth condemnations on the part of the Congress of the United States. 

3. The Government of the United States of America came forth as the 
initiator of the establishment of the North Atlantic military union directed, 
it is clear, against the USSR. It has established a wide network of military 
bases on foreign territory near the frontiers of the USSR and, in infringe¬ 
ment of obligations taken upon itself, is putting into effect the remilitariza¬ 
tion of Western Germany and is reestablishing Japanese militarism. At 
the same time there is being implemented in the United States of America 
a gigantic armament program. 

The Government of the USA has unalterably refused all proposals of 
the Soviet Government aimed at strengthening peace and international 
security. Thus, up to this time there has not been achieved an agreement 
for the conclusion of a Peace Pact between the Five Powers, for the pro¬ 
hibition of atomic weapons and for the establishment of inspection over 
the implementation of this prohibition, and also for the limitation of 
armaments and armed forces. In the Resolution of the Congress the 
thought is set forth that now the path is open for the use of atomic energy 
for peaceful purposes. At the same time there is no doubt that only after 
the prohibition of atomic weapons can atomic energy actually be used for 
peaceful purposes, for the welfare of peoples. 

The Soviet people are daily convinced that the policy and actions of 
the Government of the United States of America diverge from its verbal 
declarations regarding the preservation of peace, and equally from the 
peace-loving desires of the American people, and that there are being 
established conditions for the further worsening of relations with the Soviet 
Union, although no danger has threatened and does not threaten the 
United States from the Soviet Union. 

4. It goes without saying that one can only welcome the approach of the 
Congress of the U.S. to the Soviet people and its appeal for the strengthen¬ 
ing of friendly relations between the U.S. and the Soviet Union. However, 
an approach by words with an appeal for cooperation in the improvement 
of relations between the USSR and the USA and in the strengthening of 
international peace can give positive results only in the event that there is 
no divergency between it and the deeds of the Government of the USA, 
the policy and actions of the Government of the United States of America. 

However, inasmuch as the Congress of the USA states that it is seeking 
a path toward the improvement of relations with the Soviet Union, it can 
have no doubts that such attempts by the Congress will find a response in 
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the peace-loving efforts of the Soviet people and the peaceful policy of the 
Soviet Union. 

The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet considers that one of the serious 
steps on this road could be the elimination of the discrimination toward 
the Soviet Union in all fields of international relationships which hinder 
normal relations between our countries. 

A still more important step in the matter of improving relations between 
our countries and the strengthening of peace between peoples could be the 
conclusion of the Peace Pact between the Five Powers, to which could also 
adhere other states which are striving to strengthen peace. 

The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics has no doubt that all peoples striving for the preservation of 
peace would greet with great satisfaction the conclusion of such a pact. 

The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet expresses the hope that the Con¬ 
gress of the United States of America will bring the present Resolution to 
the attention of the American people. 

August 6, igsi, 

(iv) Exchanges between the U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A. on the Mutual 

Security Act 

(a) Section 101 (a) (/) of the Mutual Security Act of iggi—the Kersten Amendment 

—approved 10 October^ iggi^ 

Sec. ioi. (a) In order to support the freedom of Europe through 
assistance which will further the carrying out of the plans for defense of 
the North Atlantic area, while at the same time maintaining the economic 
stability of the countries of the area so that they may meet their responsi¬ 
bilities for defense, and to further encourage the economic unification and 
the political federation of Europe, there arc hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the President for the fiscal year 1952 for carrying out the 
provisions and accomplishing the policies and purpose of this Act— 

(I) not to exceed $5,028,000,000 for assistance pursuant to the provisions 
of the Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 1949, as amended (22 U.S.C. 
1571-1604), for countries which arc parties to the North Atlantic Treaty 
and for any country of Europe (other than a country covered by another 
title of this Act), which the President determines to be of direct importance 
to the defense of the North Atlantic area and whose increased ability to 
defend itself the President determines is important to the preservation of 
the peace and security of the North Atlantic area and to the security of the 
United States (any such determination to be reported forthwith to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of the Senate, the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs of the House of Representatives, and the Committees on Armed 

‘ Public Law 165, Sand Congress, 1st Session. ForfurlhercxtractsfromthcActsccabovc, p. 44. 
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Services of the Senate and of the House of Representatives), and not to 
exceed $100,000,000 of such appropriation for any selected persons who 
are residing in or escapees from the Soviet Union, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, Albania, Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia, 
or the Communist dominated or Communist occupied areas of Germany 
and Austria, and any other countries absorbed by the Soviet Union either 
to form such persons into elements of the military forces supporting the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization or for other purposes, when it is 
similarly determined by the President that such assistance will contribute 
to the defense of the North Atlantic area, and to the security of the United 
States. . . . 

{b) Mote from the US.S.R. to the U,S.A. protesting against the provisions of the 

Kersten Amendment^ 2i Movember 

The Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics deems it 
necessary to state the following to the Government of the United States of 
America. 

On October 10 this year the President of the United States of America, 
Mr. Truman, signed the ‘Mutual Security Act of 1951*, which envisages 
special appropriations of one hundred million dollars for financing any 
selected persons residing in the Soviet Union, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, Albania ... or persons who fled from these 
countries or for uniting them into detachments of armed forces supporting 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation or for other purposes. 

Thus, funds appropriated under this law are designed for the financing 
of the subversive activity of persons and armed groups which is directed 
against the Soviet Union and other States mentioned in the law. 

The law envisages the financing of persons and armed groups on the 
territory of the Soviet Union and a number of other States for carrying 
out subversive activity and sabotage within the above States. 

It is not difficult to understand also that the law envisages the financing 
of traitors to the country and war criminals who fled from their countries 
and found refuge on the territory of the United States and a number of 
other States, and the financing of armed groups for struggle against the 
Soviet Union. 

The adoption by the United States of such a law is an act without 
precedent in tlie relations among States, and constitutes the crass inter¬ 
vention of the United States in the internal affairs of other countries. At 
the same time it represents an unparalleled violation of the standards of 
international law, and is incompatible with normal relations between 
countries and with respect for State sovereignty. The adoption of such a 


* Soviet J \' ews , 23 November 1951. 
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law cannot be regarded other than as an aggressive act aimed at further 
complicating the relations between the United States and the Soviet 
Union, and aggravating the international situation. 

The Soviet Government deems it necessary to draw the attention of the 
United States Government to the fact that the signing of this law by the 
United States President constitutes the crass violation by the American 
Government of commitments it has assumed with regard to the Soviet 
Union on the basis of the exchange of letters on November 16, 1933, 
between the People’s Commissar of Foreign Affairs of the U.S.S.R., 
M. M. Litvinov, and the President of the United States, Mr. F. D. Roose¬ 
velt, during the establishment of diplomatic relations between the Soviet 
Union and the United States.* 

Under this Agreement, the Governments of the U.S.S.R. and the United 
States mutually undertook to respect the sovereignty of both States, and to 
refrain from any interference in each other’s internal affairs. Both Govern¬ 
ments undertook strictly to refrain from any acts tending to incite or 
encourage armed intervention against the other contracting party. 

The Agreement directly points out that the Government of the United 
States and the Government of the Soviet Union undertook not to set up, 
not to subsidise, and not to support military organisations or groups which 
have cis their aim armed struggle against the other side, and to prevent 
any recruiting for such organisations and groups. The Agreement further 
points out that the sides undertake to prevent the setting up of such 
organisations and groups which have as their aim the struggle against the 
political or social system of both States. 

Thus, during the establishment of diplomatic relations, the United 
States and the Soviet Union undertook to develop these relations on the 
basis of mutual respect for the sovereign rights and non-interference in the 
internal affairs of each other. There is no need to stress that this was in 
conformity with the interests of both States, and at the same time corre¬ 
sponded to the interests of universal peace. 

The adoption of the law envisaging the appropriation of one hundred 
million dollars for subversive activity and sabotage against the Soviet 
Union shows that the Government of the United States, crassly violating 
the commitments it has assumed, thereby continues to pursue a policy of 
further worsening relations with the Soviet Union and further aggravating 
the international situation. 

It is self-understood that the Government of the United States has no 
right whatever to set up sabotage groups and armed detachments for 
conducting subversive activity against the Soviet Union. By this Act, 
the Government of the United States merely exposes itself as an enemy 
of peace, as a violator of the commitments it has assumed, who uncere- 

^ See Siifv^ for 19331 pp. 530 seqq. 
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moniously tramples upon the elementary standards of international law 
and the relations between States. 

The Soviet Government lodges a resolute protest with the Government 
of the United States regarding this new aggressive Act of the Government 
of the United States towards the Soviet Union, and the crass violation 
by the United States of the commitments it assumed on the strength of 
the Agreement of November i6, 1933. The Soviet Government deems it 
necessary to state that all responsibility for such actions rests with the 
Government of the United States and it expects that the Government of 
the United States will take appropriate measures for repealing the above 
law. 

(f) Draft Russian resolution demanding the repeal of the Mutual Security Acty 
defeated in the United Natiom Political Committee on 21 December igsP 

The General Assembly 

Condemns the ‘Mutual Security Act of 1951*, adopted in the United 
States of America and providing for the appropriation of funds for sub¬ 
versive activities against certain States, as an act of aggression and as 
interference in the internal affairs of other States, in contravention of the 
principles of the United Nations Charter and of the generally-acknow¬ 
ledged rules of international law; and 

Recommends the Government of the United States of America to take the 
necessary measures to repeal this Act. 

(d) United States reply to the Russian note of 21 Pfovember^ jg December iggi^ 

The United States Government categorically rejects the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment’s allegations that the Act constitutes interference in the internal 
affairs of the U.S.S.R. or a violation of the undertakings in the Roosevelt- 
Litvinov correspondence of November 16, 1933. 

The Mutual Security Act, by its very title and by all its provisions, is 
clearly designed to strengthen the defense of the Free World and, as regards 
Europe, to support European freedom through assistance to the defense 
of the NATO countries. The provision of the Act to which the Soviet 
Governm rit referred is intended to provide assistance for victims of 
oppression, when such assistance has been determined to contribute to the 
defense of the North Atlantic area. Assistance of this nature is in keeping 
with the traditional United States policy of helping victims of oppression, 
in this instance those Eastern Europeans who have escaped or may escape 
to the Free World. The United States Government denies the implication 
of the reference note that rendering assistance to refugees from oppression 


' A/C. 1/685, 10 December 1951. 

- Department of State Bulletin , 31 December 1951, p. 1056. 
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and refusal to return them to the oppressor governments constitutes sub¬ 
version or interference in the internal affairs of those governments. 

As has been repeatedly made clear previously, the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization was, in conformity with the Charter of the United Nations, 
established for defensive purposes only and has no aggressive aims. The 
Organization would not have been necessary if, since the end of World 
War II, the U.S.S.R. had not adopted an aggressive and threatening 
attitude toward the individual countries of the Free World, who have now 
joined in the North Atlantic Treaty Organization for their common defense. 
It is therefore obvious that any North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
assistance authorized by the Mutual Security Act is not, as alleged by the 
Soviet Government, designed for aggressive purposes against the U.S.S.R. 
or any other country. 

The Soviet note under reference clearly represents another of many 
attempts to disrupt particular aspects of the defense effort of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization by falsely charging for propaganda purposes 
that a specific facet of United States support for the objects of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization is aimed with aggressive intent against the 

U.S.S.R. 

The United States Government states in conclusion that false charges of 
interference in Soviet internal affairs come with singular ill-grace from a re¬ 
gime which has for many years consistently supported subversive activities 
directed against the United States and other nations of the Free World. 

4 . The U.S.S.R. and the United Kingdom and France 

(i) Exchange of notes between the U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom and 
France on the alleged breaches of the Anglo-Soviet Treaty of 

1942 AND OF the Franco-Soviet Treaty op 1944* 

(a) British note, 5 January /pj/* 

His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom desire clearly and 
unequivocally to refute the Soviet Government’s contention that the 
attitude adopted by his Majesty’s Government in regard to the demilita¬ 
rization of Germany creates a threat to peace. As was explained in his 
Majesty’s Government’s Note of December 22,* to the Soviet Government, 
the question of the participation of German units in the defence of western 
Germany has arisen solely because Soviet policy and actions have com¬ 
pelled the other nations to examine all means of improving their security 
against the threat of Communist aggression. These measures are purely 
defensive, and responsibility for any action that may be taken for this 
purpose rests upon the Soviet Government. 

* Tlu Tims, 8 January 1951. A similar noic was sent by the French government: Le Monde, 

9 January 1951; DocumnUtlion FranfaUe, no. 1448. 10 March I95l> pp. 14-16. 

* Documenls (R.I.LA.) for 1949-50, pp. 176-8. 
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In this connexion his Majesty’s Government recall that, while they 
drastically reduced the size of their forces after the victory in i 945 > 
Soviet Union not only maintained in being vast military forces out of all 
proportion to those retained by her war-time allies, but also refused to agree 
to any effective system of international supervision of armaments. A large 
part of these Soviet forces is stationed in eastern Europe outside the frontiers 
of the Soviet Union. In addition, the disturbing and growing eWdence 
of the rearmament of the States of eastern Europe now allied with the 
Soviet Union, some of whom were formerly allies of Hitlerite Germany, 
gives legitimate cause for disquiet. Moreover, in violation of the Potsdam 
Agreement, militarized German units have been created in the Soviet zone 
of Germany. Finally, under cover of a so-called ‘peace campaign,’ Com¬ 
munist organizations have continued their subversive activities against 
other countries and, when Communist forces committed acts of armed 
aggression in the Far East, the Soviet Government, together with its allies 
in eastern Europe, consistently opposed the decision of the United Natiom 
to bring into operation the measures of collective security provided for in 
the Charter of the United Nations. 

These are the reasons for the defensive measures taken by the North 
Atlantic countries. It is, however, entirely inaccurate and unfounded to 
state, as does the Soviet Note of December 15,' that these defensive mea¬ 
sures will lead to a revival of German militarism and to new and inevitable 
attempts at aggression from western Germany. The defensive plans now 
under consideration will be so designed as to prevent the re-establishment 
of an independent German national army and the revival of aggressive 
militarism. The peoples of western Europe, who have also suffered under 
Nazi occupation and aggression, have no intention of exposing themselves 
to the dangers inherent in the re-creation of an aggressive army such as 
existed under the Hitler regime. No less than the Soviet Government, his 
Majesty’s Government are determined to prevent any such dangers arising 
and, in their Note of December 22, they formally assured the Soviet 
Government that they are determined never, at any time or in any cir¬ 
cumstances, to allow western Germany to be used as a base for aggression. 
The creation of an integrated, international force, which is now under 
consideration, is designed for the very purpose of constituting a guarantee 
against any revival of aggression or any risk of the violation of the peace. 

The Soviet Government allege that the United Kingdom ‘has come 
forward as an organizer of a group of Powers directed against the U.S.S.R. 
and other peace-loving States.’ This allegation is equally unfounded, as 
has been pointed out on various occasions. In their Note of April 12, i 949 > 
his Majesty’s Government drew attention to the statement made by the 
Foreign Ministers of the signatory Powers of tlte North Atlantic Treaty 

* Dotumenls (R.I.I.A.) for 1949-50, pp. 179-62. 
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on April q, 1949, which rejected the allegation of the Soviet Government 
that the treaty had an aggressive character. 

As stated on that occasion, the text of the North Atlantic Treaty makes 
clear the completely defensive nature of the treaty, its conformity with the 
spirit and letter of the Charter of the United Nations, and the fact that it is 
not directed against any nation or group of nations, but only against armed 
aggression. In their Note of April 12, 1949, his Majesty’s Government 
particularly assured the Soviet Government that the North Atlantic Treaty 
could not be regarded as contrary to the Anglo-Soviet Treaty of 1942, being 
directed solely against armed aggression itself. His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment abide by that assurance. 

Ever since the victorious conclusion of the war against Hitler, his 
Majesty’s Government have worked persistently for a peaceful settlement 
of outstanding international differences, particularly in the United Nations 
and in the Council of Foreign Ministers, This remains the policy of his 
Majesty’s Government and to this end they have joined with the French 
and United States Governments in making the proposals contained in 
their Note to the Soviet Government of December 22, 1950. 

{b) Russian reply^ 20 January /pj/* 

The Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub¬ 
lics, in connection with the Note of the Government of Great Britain of 
January 5 of this year, has the honour to state the following: 

1. In its Note of December 15, 1950, the Soviet Government pointed 
out that the policy, conducted by the Government of Great Britain jointly 
with the Governments of the United States of America and France, of 
restoring the German Army in Western Germany and involving Western 
Germany in the so-called Western Union and in the North Atlantic 
grouping of Powers, was contrary to the Potsdam Agreement on the 
demilitarisation of Germany and to the Anglo-Soviet Treaty ‘of Alliance 
in the War Against Hitlerite Germany and Her Associates in Europe and 
of Collaboration and Mutual Assistance Thereafter’ of May 26, 1942, and 
undermines its principles and significance. 

It was pointed out in the Note of the Soviet Government that the 
Government of Great Britain, jointly with the Governments of the above- 
mentioned Powers, was preparing an outright military alliance with the 
Government of the revanchist Adenauer in Western Germany, which 
creates a serious threat to peace. 

2. As follows from the reply of the Government of Great Britain to the 
Note of the Soviet Government of December 15, 1950, the Government of 

‘ Soviet 22 January 1951. A Russian note was also sent to the French government: 

Soviet NewSj loc. cit., Documentation no. 1448^ pp, 16-18. 
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Great Britain, jointly with the Governments of the U.S.A. and France, is 
taking measures to re-create the German armed forces in Western Ger¬ 
many, as the Soviet Government pointed out in the above-mentioned Note. 

The Government of Great Britain tries to justify the creation of such 
military units, which are nothing but a regular German Army, by allega¬ 
tions that these measures are ‘purely defensive’ and that the question of 
creating these military units arose in view of the presence of some ‘threat 
of Communist aggression.’ However, the absolute groundlessness of these 
assertions is obvious. It is common knowledge that such inventions were 
resorted to by the Fascist ringleaders in Germany, Japan and Italy, who 
considered it necessary, before beginning an aggressive war, to work up 
public opinion in an appropriate manner. Thus, as is known, acted the 
authors of the ‘Anti-Comintern Pact’ concluded between Hitlerite Ger¬ 
many, Fascist Italy and militarist Japan on the eve of the Second World 
War. They too tried to camouflage their own aggressive plans against 
the peace-loving peoples by references to an allegedly existing ‘threat of 
Communist aggression.’ 

The Government of Great Britain asserts that the North Atlantic 
Alliance, of which Great Britain is one of the initiators and participants, 
is of a ‘completely defensive nature.* However such an assertion is contrary 
to well-known facts. It is no secret to anyone now that the North Atlantic 
Alliance is aimed against the Soviet Union and against the people’s 
democracies. 

The Soviet Government has pointed out previously that the North 
Atlantic Alliance is a closed grouping of States in which, by collusion 
between the Governments of Great Britain, the United States and France, 
the Soviet Union is the only great Power of the anti-Hitlerite coalition not 
participating, and that this grouping is of an obviously aggressive nature. 

The measures being carried out at present by the North Atlantic Alliance 
regarding Western Germany are fresh confirmation of the aggressiveness 
of the policy of the organisers of this Alliance—the Governments of Great 
Britain, the United States and France. 

In this connection the Soviet Government considers it necessary to 
mention several recent facts. 

The communique issued on September 19, 1950,* concerning the New 
York Conference of Foreign Ministers of the United States, Great Britain 
and France, says that ‘the hlinisters have taken note of sentiments recently 
expressed in Germany and elsewhere in favour of German participation 
in an integrated force for the defence of European freedom.’ 

The communique on the results of the meeting of the North Atlantic 
Council Deputies and the North Atlantic Military Committee, issued on 
December 13, 1950, says that ‘at the joint meeting complete agreement was 

* Documatts (R.I.I..\.) for 1949-50, pp. 333-6. 
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reached on political and military recommendations for German participa¬ 
tion in an integrated armed force... 

The communique of the Council of the North Atlantic Alliance issued 
on December 19, 1950,* says: ‘The North Atlantic Council also reached 
unanimous agreement regarding the part which Germany might assume 
in the common defence of Europe’ and, ‘invited the Governments of 
France, the United Kingdom and the United States to explore this matter 
with the Government of the German Federal Republic,’ 

It is known that at present negotiations on this matter are being con¬ 
ducted with the participation of former Hitlerite generals, in particular 
General Hans Speidel, former Chief of Staff of Rommel’s Army, and 
General Adolf Heusinger, former Chief of the Operations Department of 
the General Staff of the Hitlerite Army. 

All these facts prove irrefutably that the Government of Great Britain, 
like the Governments of the United States and France, is at present en¬ 
gaged in re-creating the German regular army in Western Germany and 
in organising a military alliance of the North Atlantic countries with 
Germany against the Soviet Union and the people’s democracies. The 
unlawfulness of a military alliance in any form with Germany, with which 
Great Britain, the United States, France and the U.S.S.R. have not yet 
even concluded a peace treaty legalising the termination of the state of 
war, is perfectly obvious to the whole world. 

Attempts are being made to camouflage this military alliance with 
Germany by lying talk about the ‘defence’ of Western Europe. However, 
the groundlessness of such statements is obvious, for there is no threat of 
war against Great Britain and France, or against other countries of 
Western Europe, or the United States of America, or Germany, from the 
U.S.S.R. or the people’s democracies. As for the continued attempts of the 
Government of Great Britain to justify the policy of the remilitarisation 
of Western Germany by references to paramilitary units which are allegedly 
being created in Eastern Germany, such statements are absolutely unsub¬ 
stantiated and have no basis whatsoever, as was pointed out in the Note 
of the Soviet Government of December 30, 1950.* 

References to rearmament in the countries of Eastern Europe are like¬ 
wise groundless. Such assertions are evidently intended to divert public 
opinion from the remilitarisation of Western Germany. 

The attempts of the Government of Great Britain to picture the acti¬ 
vities of millions of people all over the world for peace among nations 
as subversive activities against other countries are also perfectly frivolous. 
In reality this activity frustrates the plans of those who are preparing 
another war. 

It is also necessary to point out the absolute groundlessness of the 

» Ibid. p. 291. * See above, p. 248. 
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references, contained in the Note of the Government of Great Britain 
of January 5, to the Soviet Armed Forces ‘a large part* of which, as the 
above-mentioned Note says, ‘is stationed in Eastern Europe outside the 
frontiers of the Soviet Union.* Everyone knows that, as a result of a 
number of demobilisations effected between 1945 and 1948, the Soviet 
Union has considerably reduced its armed forces. Simultaneously the 
Soviet Government withdrew its armed forces from the territories of 
other States, leaving them only in those countries where the presence of 
Soviet armed forces was provided for under corresponding agreements 
between the U.S.S.R., Great Britain, the United States and France. 

3. It should also be mentioned that it was precisely the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment which repeatedly advanced in the United Nations Organisation 
proposals for the reduction of armed forces and armaments and for the 
establishment of corresponding international supervision. It is generally 
known, however, that the representatives of the Government of Great 
Britain in the United Nations Organisation, together with the other 
members of the North Atlantic grouping, invariably oppose the Soviet 
proposals for arms reduction, for the conclusion of a peace pact among the 
five great Powers, for the condemnation of the instigators of war who are 
conducting propaganda for another war, for the prohibition of the atomic 
weapon. 

The Soviet Union’s proposals, aimed towards strengthening of peace 
and removal of the threat of another war, were not accepted only through 
the fault of the participants in the North Atlantic bloc, primarily the 
Governments of the United States, Great Britain and France, which have 
adopted the course of an armaments drive and procrastination regarding a 
peaceful settlement in Europe and in the Far East. 

4. In its Note the Government of Great Britain declares that it will not 
allow Western Germany to be used for purposes of aggression and alleges 
tliat the measures being carried out in Western Germany for the creation 
of German armed forces do not lead to a rebirth of German militarism. 
However, facts prove the absolute groundlessness of such statements and 
expose the falseness of the assurances contained in the Note of the Govern¬ 
ment of Great Britain concerning the fact that they are ‘determined’ not 
to allow Germany to be used as a base for aggression. 

The re-creation of the German regular army with Hitlerite generals at 
its head and the restoration of German war industry lead to a rebirth of 
German militarism and to fresh attempts of aggression against peace- 
loving peoples on its part. In conducting, jointly with the Governments of 
the United States and France, the aforesaid measures for the regeneration 
of German militarism, the Government of Great Britain thereby violates 
Article III of the Anglo-Soviet Treaty which reads: ‘The High Contract¬ 
ing Parties declare their desire to unite with other like-minded States in 
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adopting proposals for common action to preserve peace and resist aggres¬ 
sion in the postwar period.’ 

The Government of Great Britain is also violating Article VII of the 
above-mentioned Treaty which says: ‘Each High Contracting Party 
undertakes not to conclude any alliance and not to take part in any 
coalition directed against the other High Contracting Party.’ 

Instead of fulfilling its obligations under the Anglo-Soviet Treaty con¬ 
cerning joint actions to be taken by Great Britain and the U.S.S.R. for 
the purpose of preventing a possible threat of new German aggression, the 
Government of Great Britain, by entering into a military alliance with 
Western Germany headed by the Government of the revanchist Adenauer, 
is undermining the foundations and significance of the Anglo-Soviet Treaty 
of 1942. 

In view of the aforesaid, the Soviet Government again calls the attention 
of the Government of Great Britain to the necessity of its observing the 
Anglo-Soviet Treaty of May 26, 1942, and to the fact that responsibility 
for the situation that has arisen in consequence of the violation of this 
Treaty by the Government of Great Britain falls entirely upon the Govern¬ 
ment of Great Britain. 

(c) British reply to the Russian note of 20 January^ ly February * 

His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom observe with 
regret that the Soviet Note makes no serious attempt to examine the argu¬ 
ments set forth in the Notes addressed to the Soviet Government by his 
Majesty’s Embassy at Moscow on December 22 and January 5 last. It 
merely consists of a restatement of the distorted and misleading arguments 
in the original Soviet Note of December 15. His Majesty’s Government 
are accordingly obliged clearly and categorically to place the facts on 
record and to refute in the most formal manner the unfounded allegations 
made by the Soviet Government regarding their policy. 

At the end of the war there existed in the United Kingdom a vast fund 
of good will towards the peoples of the Soviet Union who had fought so 
gallantly as allies of the peoples of the west in defending their country 
against Hitlerite aggression and in contributing to the overthrow of the 
Nazi regime. The British people and his Majesty’s Government eagerly 
desired that this war-time collaboration should continue. They believed, 
and still believe, that the peoples of the Soviet Union had the same wish. 


’ The Times, 19 February 1951. No French reply was sent, a spokesman of the Quai D’Orsay 
stating on 27 February that in the view of the French government a further exchange of notes 
would not lead to any progress towards easing the international situation: Documentation Franfaise, 
no. 1448, pp. 1&-19. A further Russian note, covering the same ground as the notes of 15 Dcccm- 
Ijcr and 20 January, was sent to the United Kingdom on 24 February: Soviet News, 26 February 

I 95 «* 
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In response to this common desire, his Majesty^s Government earnestly 
sought, in the words of Article 5 of the Anglo-Soviet Treaty of 1942, ‘to 
work together in close and friendly collaboration, after the re-establish- 
ment of peace, for the organization of security and economic prosperity in 
Europe.’ 

His Majesty’s Government have always based their policy and actions 
on strict adherence to the two principles, mentioned in Article 5 of the 
treaty, of ‘not seeking territorial aggrandisement for themselves and of 
non-interference in the internal affairs of other countries.* After the 
conclusion of hostilities they drastically reduced their armed forces in 
order that the energies and resources of the country might be devoted, in 
collaboration with their allies, to restoring the ravages of war both at home 
and abroad and to advancing the social and economic well-being of their 
people. 

The Soviet Government, on the other hand, soon showed by its actions 
that it had no real intention of permitting the Soviet people to take part 
in this work of peaceful collaboration in the spirit of the Anglo-Soviet 
Treaty or of itself basing its policies on the principles enshrined in that 
treaty. 

Despite the agreement reached at Yalta in 1945 providing for three- 
Power consultation to uphold the democratic rights of the liberated peoples 
of Europe, the Soviet Government has unilaterally assisted Communist 
minorities to seize power in all the eastern European countries. When 
later the Communist regimes thus established in Bulgaria, Hungary, and 
Rumania constantly flouted the human rights provisions of the peace 
treaties concluded with those countries in 1947, the Soviet Government 
obstructed all attempts to invoke the enforcement procedure laid down in 
the treaties. From 1945 onwards it aided and directed attempts by Greek 
rebels to overthrow the legally elected Government of Greece. 

In February 1948, a Communist coup d'etat took place in Czecho¬ 
slovakia, and the Soviet representative vetoed the attempt of the Security 
Council of the United Nations to investigate this event as a threat to peace. 
Sincejune, 1948, an increasingly violent campaign of vilification and sub¬ 
version has been waged against Yugoslavia for refusing to subordinate her 
national interests and independence unreservedly to Soviet dictates. 

In Germany steps were taken by the Soviet authorities at an early stage 
after the war to seal off the Soviet zone from the west, in violation of the 
agreement at Potsdam to treat Germany as a single economic unit, and 
attempts were made to prevent the recovery of the western zones. After 
constant obstruction by the Soviet Government of all efforts to reach a 
German settlement at successive meetings of the Council of Foreign 
Ministers, the Soviet Go^■ernment withdrew its representative from the 
Mlied Control Council and, by imposing a blockade on the western sectors 
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of Berlin, sought by force to compel the three western Powers to abandon 
their legal right to be in the city. 

These actions in the political sphere have been accompanied by constant 
efforts on the part of the Soviet Government to delay economic recovery 
and to prevent the establishment of tranquillity in western Europe. Thus, 
when in June, 1947, the United States Secretary of State made his pro¬ 
posals for American aid for the economic recovery of Europe, which were 
closely in harmony with the provisions of Article 5 of the Anglo-Soviet 
Treaty relating to the organization of European economic prosperity, the 
Soviet Government not only refused to cooperate itself but influenced 
other Governments, with which it was in close relations, equally to refuse 
to participate in the plan. 

In September 1947, on the open initiative of the Soviet Government, 
the Cominform was set up and, in its first manifesto, made clear its purpose 
of organizing and directing every possible form of agitation and action 
designed to defeat the recovery of Europe. To this purpose the Soviet 
Government, in a statement by its official spokesman at the inaugural 
session of the Cominform, pledged its full support. The Soviet Govern¬ 
ment itself, in the United Nations and elsewhere increased its propaganda 
against the western Governments and sought through various agencies to 
encourage strikes and social unrest aimed at preventing the economic and 

social consolidation of those countries. 

The Soviet Government, moreover, has refused to participate in the 
activities of those international bodies which have been set up with the 
express purpose of restoring prosperity, strengthening the social order, 
and furthering international cooperation. Thus the Soviet Government 
has refused to cooperate in the activities of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization, the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization, the International Monetary Fund, the International Bank, 
the International Civil Aviation Organization, the International Refugee 
Organization, and the International Labour Organization, and it has 
withdrawn from the World Health Organization. 

In the United Nations it has repeatedly abused its right of veto, in cases 
where vital Soviet interests could not be said to be involved, to block the 
settlement of disputes or the admission of new members, and it has refused 
to accept plans regarded as reasonable by the vast majority of members 
for the control of atomic energy and the reduction of armaments. Its 
unilateral policies have likewise been a major cause of the total lack of 
progress in the work of the military staff committee which had been 
designed to provide a system of collective security based on cooperation of 
the permanent members of the Security Council. 

The general attitude of the Soviet Government in the United Nations 
has been one of complete and rigid lack of cooperation and compromise. 
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an attitude which strikes at the very roots of that organization. This 
culminated in the total withdrawal of Soviet representatives from the 
Security Council and all other organs of the United Nations for a period 
extending from January to August, 1950. Furthermore, during the whole 
of the post-war period the Soviet Government endeavoured so far as 
possible to ensure that the peoples of the Soviet Union and its allies were 
isolated from the outside world, kept in ignorance of the true facts and 
inspired with hatred of the western nations. 

Slowly and unwillingly his Majesty’s Government were forced to the 
conclusion, not only that the Soviet Government had no intention of 
fulfilling its treaty obligations to collaborate with them, but also that it 
was the aim of the Soviet Union to undermine the independence of the free 
nations of western Europe. The policies and actions of the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment in the fields of politics and propaganda were backed by the huge 
forces which the Soviet Union maintained under arms. No doubt the 
Soviet Government demobilized a number of men from the war-time peak, 
but its forces remained far superior in numbers to those of all the western 
Powers put together. At the same time, it was busily engaged in rebuilding 
the forces of its allies, some of whom had formerly been the allies of the 
Nazis, in eastern Europe, and maintained in Germany and Austria 
garrisons far in excess of those retained by the western Powers. 

In the face of the aggressive and subversive policies of the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment, backed by the threat of overwhelming force, the western nations 
were constrained to take the first steps to organize their self-defence. The 
North Atlantic Treaty of April, 1949, was the direct consequence of Soviet 
policy and actions and, as was pointed out in his Majesty’s Government’s 
Note of January 5, was strictly and solely defensive in its intentions. 
The Soviet Government, while persisting in its own threatening policies, 
nevertheless sought to represent the North Atlantic Treaty as an instru¬ 
ment of aggression and to mislead world opinion as to the true causes of 
world tension by a campaign of so-called ‘peace’ propaganda. 

Since the autumn of 1949 the Soviet Government has used various 
expedients to prevent the conclusion of a treaty with Austria which would 
lead to the evacuation of allied troops and the restoration of normal 
relations with that country, in accordance with the declaration of Moscow 
of November i, 1943, whereby the Soviet Government, together with his 
Majesty’s Government, the United States, and French Governments, 
affirmed its wish to see Austria re-established as a free and independent 
State. In the eastern zone of Germany the Soviet authorities began to 
build up a force known as the Bereitschaften^ which is trained on military 
lines, with artillery and tanks. The creation of this force is a violation both 
of the Anglo-Soviet Treaty and of the Potsdam agreement. 

In tlic Far East the Soviet Government has applauded the action of 
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Communist rebels in Malaya and elsewhere, and in Indo-China has 
openly supported them by recognizing them as a Government. Finally, 
after the unprovoked aggression of the North Korean forces against the 
Republic of Korea and the subsequent intervention of the Central People’s 
Government of China, it supported the aggressors in the United Nations 
and opposed all attempts to restrain them. These acts of unprovoked 
aggression proved to the peoples of the free world that Communist im¬ 
perialism will not stop at agitation, threats, and subversion, but is ready 
to use force to obtain its ends by conquest. These developments have made 
it plain to the British people that the Soviet Government, ignoring the 
provisions of the Anglo-Soviet Treaty, is intent on building up a coalition 
directed against the United Kingdom and other peace- and freedom- 
loving countries, and aimed at undermining their social order and inde¬ 
pendence. 

It is in the light of all these circumstances that his Majesty’s Government, 
like the other Governments of the west, have been obliged in pure self- 
defence to set about strengthening their defences and considering the 
participation of German units in the defence of western Germany. To 
attempt to disguise these facts by accusing the democratic and peace- 
loving countries of the west of aggressive policies will deceive no one. 
The Soviet Government itself is fully aware that the Governments of the 
western Powers seek only to improve the social and economic conditions 
of their peoples; it knows that the free democracies of the west have neither 
the desire nor the means to enter upon a war of aggression. 

Nevertheless his Majesty’s Government repeat their often stated assur¬ 
ances. The measures of collective security in which they are at present 
participating as the result of Communist policy and actions since the 
war arc purely defensive. His Majesty’s Government have no aggressive 
intentions towards the Soviet Union or its allies. They have no intention 
of reviving aggressive German militarism, and they will not allow their 
zone of occupation in Germany to be used as a base for aggression. They 
reaffirm their readiness to seek, in discussion with the Soviet Government 
and in the spirit of Article 5 of the Anglo-Soviet Treaty, the settlement of 
the principal problems whose solution will make possible a real and lasting 
improvement in their relations. 

(ii) Further exchange of notes between the U.S.S.R. and France 

REGARDING THE FrANCO-SoVIET TrEATY OF 1944 

(a) Russian note, ii September 7515/* 

The Soviet Government, in its Notes of December 15, 1950, and January 
20, 1951,* has already drawn the attention of the Government of France 

‘ Sovitt News, 13 September 195** 

» See Doamenls (R.M.A.) for 1949-50. PP- and above, p. 323. 
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to the fact that the policy it is pursuing in relation to West Germany, 
which unties the hands of the German revanchists, undermines the basis and 
significance ofthe Franco-Soviet Treaty of December lo, 1944, on Alliance 
and Mutual Assistance, in accordance with which both Governments 
undertook *to take jointly ail the necessary measures for the elimination of 
any new threat coming from Germany and to obstruct such actions 2iS 
would make possible any new attempt at aggression on her part/ This 
policy of the French Government on the German question is also in obvious 
contradiction to the Potsdam Agreement between the Soviet Union, the 
United States of America and Great Britain, to which France adhered. 

At the present time it has become quite clear that the measures carried 
out by the French Government jointly with the Governments ofthe United 
States and Great Britain not only contradict the Franco-Soviet Treaty 
and the Potsdam Agreement, but also create the threat of a repetition of 
German aggression. These measures have the character of open prepara¬ 
tion of military alliance with the aggressive forces of West Germany. 

Evidence of this are both the ‘Pleven Plan’* put forward by the French 
Government, leading to the restoration of a regular German Army headed 
by Hitlerite Generals, and the ‘Schuman Plan’^ carried out by the French 
Government, signifying the restoration of the military-industrial potential 
in West Germany. Both the ‘Pleven Plan’ and the ‘Schuman Plan’ lead 
in fact to the remilitarisation of West Germany, which is incompatible 
with the interests of peace in Europe and is condemned by the German 
people itself, which does not wish to become a tool in the realisation of the 
plans of others, who, moreover, pursue aggressive aims. 

I. It is now evident to everyone that the North Atlantic alliance, 
headed by the United States of America and Great Britain, is undertaking 
ever new steps in order to have at its disposal in Europe the largest possible 
armed forces and number of military bases, although no one threatens the 
countries of the North Atlantic alliance. This testifies to the fact that this 
military alliance pursues aggressive aims and that it is engaged in the 
preparation of a new war—a war for world domination for the Anglo- 
American bloc of Powers headed by the United States. The United States 
Government is conducting negotiations even with Franco, in an endeavour 
to utilise for these aims the troops of the Spanish fascists. However, the 
inclusion of the regular German Army now being re-established in West 
Germany into the armed forces of the North Atlantic bloc has been set as 
the main task. 

It is now evident, also, that the restoration of the regular army in West 
Germany, where power is in the hands of such revanchists as Adenauer, 
Kaiser, Schumacher and others, evokes justified mistrust and dissatisfaction 

* Donanenis (R.LLA.) for 1949-50, pp. 339-^1 

^ Ibid. pp. 315-18. 
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in all countries of Europe. Attempts are therefore being made to carry out 
the restoration of the German Army in West Germany by resort to means 
of camouflage. It is precisely in this connection that there appeared the 
‘Pleven Plan/ announced by the French Government on October 24, 
1950, concerning the creation of a so-called ‘European army’ combining 
the troops of several West European countries, which is to include, as a 
component part, the German Army formed in West Germany. They are 
endeavouring to suggest that if the West German armed forces which are 
being newly-created become part of such a combined army, this will not, 
allegedly, signify the revival of the German Army. But such a means of 
lulling the vigilance of the peoples which are unwilling to support the 
policy of preparing and unleashing a new world war will be exposed as a 
perfidious ruse to deceive the peoples. 

The ‘Pleven Plan’ is ascribed to the French Government, but it is not so 
secret to anyone that behind this plan stands the United States Govern¬ 
ment, which is endeavouring by every means to increase the number of 
armed forces capable of serving as a support in the realisation of American 
aggressive plans in Europe. 

Under the ‘Pleven Plan’ the regular army in West Germany is not to 
exist as a separate army, independent of the other West European States. 
Under the ‘Pleven Plan’ the armed forces of West Germany are to be only 
a part of the combined West European army, in which arc included also 
the troops of France, Italy, Belgium, Luxemburg, but it is already known 
that under the pretext of ‘equality’ the Hitlerite Generals of yesterday are 
striving for a dominating position in such a Western European army for 
the forces which they arc creating. In this they find support from such a 
prot^gd of American militarism in Europe as Eisenhower, who already 
in the present peacetime period has been appointed Supreme Commander 
of the troops of the North Atlantic bloc. 

During recent months secret military negotiations have been taking 
place in Paris between the representatives of France, Belgium, Italy and 
Luxemburg with the representatives of the West German Government of 
Adenauer, with the participation of the United States and Britain, on the 
question of the creation of West German armed forces as part of the West 
European army. From a communique published on July 24 of this year 
it is evident that agreement was reached at this conference on such 
questions connected with the creation of West German armed forces and 
their inclusion in the West European army as the standardisation of 
armaments, the specialisation of war production, the method financing 
and the system of supplies for this army etc. 

Simultaneously with the Paris conference, negotiations took place at the 
Petersburg (West Germany) between military representatives of theUnited 
States, Great Britain and France with the former Hitlerite Generals 
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Heusinger and Speidel, at present military advisers of the Bonn Govern¬ 
ment. As has become known from Press reports, as a result of these negotia¬ 
tions agreement has already been reached concerning the creation of West 
German armed forces composed of 12 West German divisions numbering 
250,000 men, and special West German tank and air’units are being 
created. 

Thereby a decisive step was taken to revive the regular German Army 
inspired by German revanchists and headed by Hitlerite Generals who, of 
course, will not stop half-way and will make use of France’s abandonment 
of the demilitarisation of Germany for the restoration of the aggressive 
might of German militarism. Today a West German army is being created 
consisting of 250,000 men, but tomorrow it will grow several times larger, 
although the entire population of the German Democratic Republic and 
the overwhelming majority of the population of West Germany stand for 
peace and oppose the remilitarisation of Germany. 

All this shows that the ‘Pleven Plan* is a path towards the legalisation of 
German militarism, involving the danger of a new war in Europe. 

It follows from this that the ‘Pleven Plan,’ inspired by the United States 
Government, concerning the creation of a ‘European army,* in which, 
however, the majority of the European countries take no part, is a grave 
danger to peace in Europe and is in irreconcilable contradiction to France’s 
obligations under the Franco-Soviet Treaty on joint action to prevent a 
new German aggression in Europe and also to the obligations of France, 
the United States and Britain under the Potsdam Agreement concerning 
the carrying out of the demilitarisation of Germany. 

2. Facts testify that a direct supplement to the ‘Pleven Plan,* which 
opens the way to the restoration of German militarism, is the ‘Schuman 
Plan,’ which leads to the restoration of war industry in West Germany. 

By the ‘Pleven Plan,’ several West European countries are creating a 
combined army in which the dominating role will inevitably belong to the 
armed forces of West Germany. Similarly, the organisation of the so-called 
‘European Coal and Steel Pool,’ integrating under the ‘Schuman Plan’ 
Rulir heavy industry with the heavy industry of France, Belgium, Italy, 
Holland and Luxemburg, creates condidons ensuring to the magnates of 
the Ruhr industry a dominating position in the production of armaments 
and military equipment in West Europe. This, in turn, corresponds to 
the aims of the American monopolies which made use of the occupation 
regime in West Germany to penetrate deeply into the German trusts and 
cartels and to interest them in the realisation of their aggressive plans. 

On April 18 of this year the French Government, jointly with the 
Government of West Germany and the Governments of Italy, Belgium, 
Holland and Luxemburg, signed an Agreement on the creation of a 
‘European Coal and Steel Pool,’ known as the ‘Schuman Plan.’ When 
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preparing to put through this plan, M. Schuman said that ‘the plan for the 
pooling of the coal and steel resources of the European countries can open 
the way for military co-operation among the countries concerned: Ger¬ 
many, France, Italy, Belgium, Holland and Luxemburg.’ 

This statement of M. Schuman cannot be regarded otherwise than as an 
admission that the plan for the pooling of the coal and steel industries of 
the countries indicated pursues military ends. 

This plan throws aside the needs of German peace economy. It pursues 
opposite aims: at the expense of peace economy to boost war production, 
subordinating the heavy industry of the Ruhr to the plans of the aggressive 
Powers engaged in preparing a new war in Europe. In this, the aggressive 
countries have the support of the magnates of the Ruhr heavy industry 
who were the main support both of the Kaiser’s and Hitler’s insatiable 
imperialism. 

At the present time the old capitalist monopolies, in one form or another, 
have again been revived in West Germany and, in agreement with the 
influential American monopolies, have already subordinated the West 
German authorities to their interests. A short while ago the creation of 
24 big coal and steel associations was announced, and such German 
monopolists as Krupp, Flick, Pferdmenges and others, who not so long ago 
were lording it in the Hitler-occupied countries of Europe, have had their 
old privileges returned to them and their dominating position in many 
branches of West German industry restored. With the creation of tlie 
‘European Coal and Steel Pool,’ these gentlemen will establish their control 
also over the industries of other States entering in this 'European Pool,’ 
which will still further increase the exploitation of the working people in 
these countries. 

All this shows that the Potsdam Agreement concerning the prohibition 
of war industry in Germany and the liquidation of the German mono¬ 
polies which bear special responsibility for the unleashing of the Second 
World War, is being grossly violated and trampled underfoot by the States 
which are responsible for the occupation of the Western part of Germany. 
The ‘Schuman Plan’ driving towards the restoration of war industry in 
West Germany and helping to accelerate the militarisation of West Ger¬ 
many, legalises the path towards reviving German imperialism, the aggres¬ 
siveness of which is known to the whole world. 

3. The horrors of the Second World War arc still fresh in the memory 
of the peoples. The people of France, like the peoples of the Soviet Union, 
cannot forget the calamities and losses they suffered, the peoples of Europe 
have vowed to prevent a third world war and to forestall the possibility 
of new German aggression. They remember the lessons of the First and 
Second World Wars. 

Everyone remembers the policy of the United States of America in (he 
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period preceding the last world war, when the American ruling circles and 
the American monopolists helped to create the war-economic base of 
German aggression and thus to arm this aggression. Everyone remembers 
the policy of the British and French ruling circles, who at that time broke 
the front of the peace-loving States opposing aggression, thereby facilitating 
for Hitler the possibility of unleashing the Second World War. 

Now, the Government of France and also the Governments of the United 
States and Britain have turned to the old road. They are calculating on 
using German militarism for the aims of preparing a new war just as they 
tried to do at the beginning of the Second World War. Such calculations, 
however, were already upset in the past, and it was precisely France that 
had to pay the high price of a long German occupation for her erroneous 
policy. The policy of the French Government, as also the policy of the 
United States and Britain, which was most clearly expressed on the eve 
of the Second World War in the Munich Agreement with Hitler Germany, 
shattered, as is known, the Franco-Soviet Treaty of 1935, which was one 
of the foundations for the upholding of peace in Europe, and this enabled 
the German militarists to unleash the Second World War. In the present 
tense international situation, the peoples of France and the U.S.S.R., as 
all the peace-loving peoples, must stand together in defence of peace and 
must not permit a weakening of the friendship among the peoples. 

The Soviet Government cannot but take into account the consequences 
of the present policy of the French Government directed towards the 
restoration of German militarism and the creation of a military alliance 
with the aggressive forces in West Germany. 

The Soviet Government deems it necessary again to warn the French 
Government of the responsibility which it bears for the situation that has 
arisen and for the consequences it entails. 

(^) The French replyy 26 September 195T 

Le gouvernement frangais a etudie les termes de la note que le gouverne- 
ment sovictique lui a adressee le ii septembre 1951 et par laquelle le 
gouvernement sovi< 5 tique expose ses vues sur les projets ou accords con- 
cernant I’ctablisscment d’une communaute europcenne de defense, ainsi 
que celui d’une communaute du charbon et de I’acier. 

Le gouvernement fran^ais a estime necessairc de presenter a ce sujet 
les obscr\'ations suivantes: 

1“. Les mesures qui sont actuellcmcnt a I’etudc en vuc de la creation 
d’une communaute europcenne de defense ont fait I’objct a plusieurs re¬ 
prises de declarations ou d’cxposcs officicls. II ressort de ces declarations, 
confirmees de nouveau par le communique final de la conference de 
Washington en date du 14 septembre,^ que le but principal que s’est fixe 
' Le Monde, 29 September 1951. ^ Sec above, p. 133. 
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le gouvernement fran9ais, ainsi que les gouvernements des pays participant 
k la n^gociation, est d’etablir une force strictement defensive, destinee a 
pr^venir toute tentative d’agression, mais ne pouvant de par sa nature 
et sa composition etre utilisee a d’autres fins, Le programme de defense 
commune europ^enne actuellement a I’etude aura pour resultat d’em- 
pecher la renaissance d’une force militaire allemandeautonome susceptible 
d’encourager une politique orientee vers I’agression. 

II est done inexact de dire, comme le fait la note sovietique du 11 
septembre, que Torganisation d’une communaute europeenne de defense 
puisse servir des plans agressifs de quelque nature que ce soit. II n’est 
pas moins inexact d’avancer que des forces militaires allemandcs sont 
actuellement creees en Allemagne occidentale. Les seules forces armees 
allemandcs qui existent a I’heure actuclle sont celles qui ont ^te creees par 
le gouvernement sovietique dans la zone qu’il administre sous I’etiquette 
de forces de ‘police populaire’. 

Le gouvernement fran^ais regrette de constater que le gouvernement 
sovietique s’en tient en ce domaine a des affirmations qui ne sont pas 
fondles sur une etude objective des fails. II affirme de nouveau sa resolu¬ 
tion dc s’opposer a toute utilisation de TAllemagne comme base d’agres¬ 
sion. II nc saurait admettre dans ces conditions que la ligne politique qu’il 
a adoptee puisse etre consideree comme contraire au pacte franco- 
sovietique du 10 dcccmbrc 1944, qui a pour but de prevenir toute nouvellc 
agression allemande; 

2® Reprenant les vues qu’il a deja exposees a plusieurs reprises, le 
gouvernement sovietique pretend voir dans la communaute europeenne 
du charbon et dc I’acier un organisme destine a ‘retablir I’industrie de 
guerre allemande’. Une telle assertion constitue un travestissement com- 
plct des donnecs reelles sur lesquclles s’appuie la communaute europdenne 
du charbon et de I’acier, ainsi que des buts que cclle-ci s’est assignds. 

Aux termes de la declaration faitc par M. Schuman le g mai 1950 la 
mise en commun des productions dc charbon et d’acier assurera imme- 
diatement I’etablisscment de bases communes de developpcment ccono- 
mique, premidre etape dc la federation europeenne. Elle changcra le 
destin de ces regions, longtcmps vouees a la fabrication dcs armes dc guerre, 
dont ellcs ont dtd les plus constantes victimes. L’ctablissemcnt dc cette 
unite puissante dc production, ouverte k tous les pays qui voudront y 
participer, Jcttcra les fondements reds de Icur unification economique. 
Cette production sera offerte a I’enscmblc du monde, sans distinction ni 
exclusion, pour contribuer au reldvemcnt du niveau de vie et au progres 
des oeuvres de paix. 

En signant le 18 avril dernier le traite instituant la communaute euro¬ 
peenne du charbon et de I’acier les nations participantes n’ont cu d’autre 
but que de mettre en oeuvre ces principes esscntiellemcnt pacifiqucs. 

B 8IB& z 
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Elies ont cherch^ a assurer le developpement du niveau de vie des masses 
en ameliorant les conditions de la production et a mettre fin aux confiits 
nationaux, qui si longtemps ont ravage TEurope. 

Le gouvernement sovietique demeure naturellement fibre de pr^enter 
de ces buts et de ces intentions une interpretation differente. Encore 
celle-ci devrait-elle etre appuyee sur des arguments s^rieux et non pas 
sur des affirmations enti^rement contraires a la reality. II suffit de rappeler 
a ce propos que la creation de la communaute europ^enne du charbon 
et de I’acier a pour condition la decartelfisation des industries allemandes 
du charbon et de I’acier. 

Le gouvernement frangais regrette de constater que tout effort d’orga- 
nisation de la communaute europeenne semble etre consider^ par le gou¬ 
vernement sovietique comme un acte contraire aux interets de la paix. 

II est cependant evident que le maintien sans aucune limitation des 
souverainetes nationales ne peut avoir d’autre resultat que la naissance de 
confiits d’interets, eux-memes gen^rateurs de dissensions et de guerre. 

Les faits se chargeront de dementir les apprehensions du gouvernement 
sovietique en lui apportant la preuve que I’effort actuellement entrepris 
n’est rien d’autre qu’un effort pour assurer le maintien de la paix sur le 
continent europeen; 

3® Le gouvernement sovietique declare que le gouvernement fran^ais, 
ainsi que les gouvernements des fitats-Unis et de la Grande-Bretagne, 
‘comptent utiliser le militarisme allemand en vue de la declaration d’une 
nouvelle guerre, de maniere analogue a ce qu’ils ont essaye de faire au 
debut de la deuxiemc guerre mondiale’. 

Cette presentation des evenements qui ont conduit a la guerre de 1939 
est pour le moins surprenante. Le 3 septembre 1939 le gouvernement 
frangais et le gouvernement britannique ont fait savoir au gouvernement 
allemand que s’il n’arretait pas immediatement les hostilites entreprises 
contre la Pologne I’etat de guerre existerait entre I’AUemagne d’une part, 
la France et la Grande-Bretagne d’autre part. 

Si le gouvernement sovietique considere cette action comme une 
tentative pour utiliser le militarisme allemand e’est par un raisonnement 
qui echappe entierement au gouvernement frangais. Celui-ci ne se 
propose pas d’interpreter les mobiles qui ont conduit le gouvernement 
sovietique a conclure avec le gouvernement hitl^rien le 23 aout 1939 un 
pacte de non-agression et le 28 septembre 1939 un pacte d’amitie et de 
frontieres. La note du gouvernement sovietique oblige cependant le 
gouvernement fran^ais a rappeler que le 31 octobre 1939 le ministre des 
affaires etrang^res de I’Union sovietique declarait, dans un rapport 
prdsente a la cinquieme session extraordinaire du Soviet supreme de 
rU.R.S.S., que ‘la guerre ne sejustifiait en rien, etqu’il etait non seulement 
absurde mais criminel de mener une guerre comme celle-ci pour randan- 
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tissement de I’hitlerisme sous le faux couvert de la lutte pour la demo¬ 
cratic’. 

Dans le meme discours le ministre des affaires etrangeres de T Union 
sovietique ajoutait que le gouvernement de I’U.R.S.S. ‘avait toujours 
estime qu’une Allemagne forte etait la condition indispensable a I’etablisse- 
ment d’une paix durable en Europe’ et ‘qu’il avait sans cesse essays d’ame- 
liorer ses rapports avec 1’Allemagne et accueilli favorablement ces memes 
aspirations de la part de I’Allemagne elle-meme’. 

Le gouvernement fran9ais est trop conscient de I’immensite des sacrifices 
et des efforts consentis par les peuples de I’Union sovietique, en commun 
avec les autres nations alliees, au cours de la guerre pour desirer rallumer 
une polemique a ce sujet. II ne peut neanmoins accepter sans la relever 
une version des evenements aussi manifestement contraire a I’histoire que 
celle qui figure a la note sovietique du 11 septembre; 

4® La politique actuellcment pratiqude par le gouvernement fran^ais 
est une politique foncierement pacifique. Tous les accords conclus par 
le gouvernement fran9ais sont des accords defensifs destines a prevenir 
I’agrcssion, de quelque nature qu’clle soit. Les termes de ces accords sont 
publics; ils traduisent fidelemcnt la politique que le gouvernement fran- 
9ais, conscient dcs engagements contractes dans la charte des Nations 
unies, est decide a suivre dans I’intcret de la sdcurite de toutes les nations. 

Le gouvernement de la Republique ne peut dans ces conditions con- 
siddrer comme fondees les observations dont fait dtat le gouvernement 
sovietique dans sa note du 11 septembre. 


(r) Further Russian note, October 

In connection with the French Government’s Note of September 26 this 
year the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the U.S.S.R. has the honour to state 
the following: 

In its Note the French Government tries without adducing proof to deny 
facts contained in the Soviet Government’s Note of September 11, not¬ 
withstanding that these facts convincingly prove that the French Govern¬ 
ment, in conjunction with the Governments of the United States and Great 
Britain, is conducting a policy of the remilitarisation of Western Germany 
and of a military alliance with the revanchist Adenauer Government. This 
is confirmed also by recent events. 

Thus, it is evident from the communique on the results of the Session 
of the Atlantic bloc Council, published on September 20,^ that at this 

* Soviet NewSf aa October I95*- The French government did not reply to this note, announc* 

ing on 33 October that it considered a further exchange of arguments I^e Monde^ 1^4 

October 195K 

* See above, pp. ji&-Co. 
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session the French Government, in conjunction with the United States 
and other Gk)vernments, took decisions on a number of military matters 
including that of integrating into the armed forces of that bloc a West 
German army, at the head of which Hitler generals will be placed. 

Thus, assertions in the French Government’s Note that its measures 
connected with the formation of a so-called ‘European Army’ are of a 
defensive nature are thoroughly false and obviously aim at misleading 
public opinion. One such measure is, precisely, the inclusion of Western 
Germany in the aggressive Atlantic bloc which, contrary to common sense, 
is depicted as the creation of some sort of ‘obstacle to the rebirth of an 
autonomous German military force.’ 

Also entirely without basis are the French Government’s assertions that 
the so-called ‘Schuman Plan’ pursues peaceful and not military aims. 
Suffice it to point out that the military nature of this Plan is also confirmed 
by the Declaration of September 14 this year on the results of the Con¬ 
ference of the Foreign Ministers of France, the United States and Great 
Britain, which acknowledged the great importance of the Schuman Plan 
for the implementation of their military measures in Western Germany. 

In its Note the French Government tries to deny the fact that the policy 
of Anglo-French ruling circles on the eve of the Second World War made 
it easier for Hitlerite Germany to start hostilities, although everyone knows 
that it was the Munich deal of the French Government with the Hitlerites 
in 1938 that expedited the unleashing of the Second World War. 

It is also known that in that war between France and Germany there 
was a period when the French people with full justice ironically called it a 
‘phoney war’ as the French Command did nothing while the Daladier- 
Reynaud Government did all it could not to hinder fascist Germany from 
developing its military industry and preparing without impediment for an 
attack against the U.S.S.R. It is no less well known that at this time the 
French General Staff was engaged in evolving plans for military aid to 
Finland in her war against the Soviet Union, and Generals de Gaulle and 
Weygand were working on plans for an attack on Leningrad and the 
Caucasus. 

As for the obviously biased references to the Statement of the U.S.S.R. 
Minister of Foreign Affairs in October, 1939, mentioned in the French 
Government’s Note, this reference differs in no way from the slanderous 
attacks, like those published in the American collection }{azi‘Soviet 
Relations, 1939-1940, the provocative nature of which was fully exposed 
at the time. 

Reaffirming its statement concerning the dangerous consequences of the 
present policy of the French Government, which is engaged in knocking 
together a military alliance with the aggressive forces of Western Germany; 
and also the incompatibility of such a policy with the Potsdam Agreement 
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and commitments under the Franco-Soviet Treaty of December 10, 1944, 
the Soviet Government considers it necessary to declare again that the full 
responsibility for the situation that has arisen lies with the French Govern¬ 
ment. 


5 . Armaments 

(i) Answers by Marshal Stalin to questions put by a correspondent 
OF Pravda concerning the explosion of an atom bomb in the U.S.S.R., 

PUBLISHED 6 October 1951* 

Question: What is your opinion of the hullabaloo raised recently in the 
foreign press in connection with the testing of an atom bomb in the Soviet 
Union? 

Answer: Indeed, one of the types of atom bombs was recently tested in 
our country. Tests of atom bombs of different calibres will be conducted 
in the future as well in accordance with the plan for the defence of our 
country from attack by the Anglo-American aggressive bloc. 

Question: In connection with the testing of an atom bomb various 
personages in the United States arc raising alarm and shouting about a 
threat to the security of the United States. Is there any ground for such 
alarm? 

Answer: There are no grounds whatever for such alarm. 

Personages in the United States cannot but know that the Soviet Union 
is not only opposed to the use of the atomic weapon but that it also stands 
for its prohibition, for the termination of its production. It is known that 
the Soviet Union has several times demanded the prohibition of the atomic 
weapon but each time it has been refused by the Atlantic bloc Powers. 
This means that in the event of an attack by the United States on our 
country the ruling circles of the United States will use the atom bomb. It 
is this circumstance that has compelled the Soviet Union to have the 
atomic weapon in order to meet the aggressors fully prepared. 

Of course, the aggressors want the Soviet Union to be unarmed in the 
event of their attack upon it. The Soviet Union, however, does not agree 
to this and it thinks that it should be fully prepared to meet an aggressor. 

Consequently, if the United States has no intention of attacking the 
Soviet Union, the alarm of personages in the United States should be 
considered as pointless and false, because the Soviet Union does not 
contemplate ever attacking the United States or any other country. 
Personages in the United States arc vexed because the secret of the 


* Soviet /fews, 8 October 1951. 
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atom bomb is possessed not only by the United States but also by other 
countries, the Soviet Union primarily. They would like the United States 
to be the monopolist of the production of the atom bomb, they would like 
the United States to have unlimited power to intimidate and blackmail 
other countries. But on what grounds do they think so, by what right? 
Do the interests of preserving peace require such a monopoly? Would it 
not be more correct to say that the matter is just the opposite, that it is the 
interests of preserving peace that require first of all the liquidation of such 
a monopoly and then unconditional prohibition of the atomic weapon too? 
I think that advocates of the atom bomb may agree to prohibition of the 
atomic weapon only if they see that they are no longer monopolists. 

Question: What is your opinion regarding international control in respect 
of the atomic weapon? 

Answer: The Soviet Union stands for prohibiting the atomic weapon and 
terminating production of the atomic weapon. The Soviet Union stands 
for the establishment of international control over fully exact and con¬ 
scientious implementation of the decision to prohibit the atomic weapon, 
to terminate production of the atomic weapon and to utilise already 
produced atom bombs solely for civilian purposes. The Soviet Union 
stands for precisely this kind of international control. 

American personages also speak of ‘control,* but their ‘control’ pre¬ 
supposes not termination of the production of the atomic weapon, but 
continuation of such production in quantities conforming to the amounts 
of raw material at the disposal of the different countries. Consequently, 
American ‘control’ presupposes not prohibiting the atomic weapon but 
making it legal and lawful. Thereby the right of the warmongers to 
annihilate with the help of the atomic weapon tens and hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of peaceful inhabitants is made lawful. It is not difficult to under¬ 
stand that this is not control but mockery of control, deception of the 
peace-loving aspirations of the peoples. It is clear that such ‘control’ 
cannot satisfy the peace-loving peoples who demand the prohibition of the 
atomic weapon and the termination of its production. 


(ii) Statement by France, the United Kingdom and the U.S.A. on 

PROPOSALS FOR THE REGULATION AND LIMITATION OF ARMAMENTS, SUBMITTED 

TO THE General Assembly of the United Nations, 8 November 1951* 

I. France, the United Kingdom and the United States will submit to 
the sixth General Assembly of the United Nations for its consideration 
proposals for proceeding with the regulation, limitation and balanced 
reduction of all armed forces and all armaments, including atomic. 


' A/1943, 8 November 1951, pp. 4-5. 
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2. As long as present conditions of international tension prevail, the 
three Governments have the inescapable duty and are unshakably deter¬ 
mined to continue their efforts to develop the strength required for their 
security and that of the free world, because without security there can be 
no peace with justice. They also believe that if all governments sincerely 
join in the co-operative and effective regulation and limitation of armed 
forces and armaments, this would greatly reduce the danger of war and 
thus enhance the security of all nations. 

3. In any honest programme for regulation, limitation and balanced 
reduction of all armed forces and armaments a first and indispensable step 
is disclosure and verification. The system of disclosure and verification 
must be on a continuing basis and reveal in successive stages all armed 
forces—including para-military, security and police forces—and all 
armaments, including atomic. It must also provide for effective inter¬ 
national inspection to verify the adequacy and accuracy of this infor¬ 
mation. 

4. Such a system of disclosure and verification in successive stages 
would be an essential part of the programme for regulation, limitation and 
balanced reduction of all armed forces and armaments to a level which 
would decrease substantially the possibility of successful aggression and 
thereby decrease the chance that armed aggression would be used to 
further national objectives. 

5. The three Governments believe that a workable programme should 
include criteria according to which the size of all armed forces would be 
limited, the portion of national production which could be used for military 
purposes would be restricted, and mutually agreed national military 
programmes would be arrived at within the prescribed limits and restric¬ 
tions. The United Nations plan for the international control of atomic 
energy and the prohibition of atomic weapons should continue to serve 
as the basis for the atomic energy aspects of any general programme for 
the regulation, limitation and balanced reduction of all armaments and 
armed forces, unless and until a better and more effective plan can be 
devised. 

6. The three Governments believe that discussion of the programme 
should begin now. However, such a general programme cannot be put 
into effect while United Nations forces are resisting aggression in Korea. 
Moreover, concurrently with the coming into effect of the programme, 
the major political issues which have divided the world can and must be 
settled. 

7. The three Governments share with all Members of the United Nations 
the responsibility to promote world conditions in which international 
peace and security arc assured. They believe that their proposals offer an 
opportunity for the world to move forward toward that objective. 
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(iii) Measures to combat the threat of a new World War and to 

STRENGTHEN PEACE AND FRIENDSHIP AMONG THE NATIONS-DRAFT RESOLU¬ 

TION SUBMITTED BY THE U.S.S.R. TO THE GeNERAL ASSEMBLY, 8 NOVEMBER 

1951* 

1. The General Assembly declares participation in the aggressive 
Atlantic bloc and the creation by certain States, and primarily by the 
United States of America, of military, naval and air bases in foreign terri¬ 
tory incompatible with membership of the United Nations. 

2. The General Assembly recognizes it to be essential that: 

(a) The countries taking part in the Korean war should immediately 

end military operations, conclude a truce and withdraw their forces 

from the 38th parallel within a period of ten days; 

(b) All foreign troops, and also foreign volunteer forces, should be 

withdrawn from Korea within a period of three months. 

3. The General Assembly calls upon the governments of all States, 
both those which are Members of the United Nations and those which are 
not at present in the United Nations, to consider at a world conference 
the question of a substantial reduction of armed forces and armaments and 
also the question of practical measures for prohibiting the atomic weapon 
and establishing international control over the observance of such pro¬ 
hibition. 

The General Assembly recommends that the above-mentioned world 
conference should be convened at the earliest possible date and in any 
case not later than i June 1952. 

4. The General Assembly calls upon the United States of America, the 
United Kingdom, France, China, and the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics to conclude a peace pact and to combine their efforts for 
achieving this high and noble aim. 

The General Assembly also calls upon all other peace-loving States to 
join in the peace pact. 

(iv) Statements made during the Sixth Session of the General 

Assembly 

(a) Mr. Ederiy 12 November /pj/* 

It is six years since I had the privilege to address the founder Members 
of this great Assembly. Unhappily, we can none of us pretend that in the 
interval the world has made any notable progress towards unity, toleration 
and enduring peace. In 1945 at San Francisco the great Powers were 
united in a joint endeavour. In good faith, as we sincerely hoped, this 
Organization was set up. 

' A/J944, 8 November 1951. 

- General Assembly, Sixth Session, 339th Plenary Aleeling, pp. 55-56. 
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31. How different is the scene today. The abrupt division of the nations 
into two confronting camps, their failure to resolve the many problems 
which face them, the use of force by aggressors in an attempt to compel the 
solutions which they seek, all these are clear enough evidence of a change 
for the worse. And to this I now find added, here in the United Nations, 
another experience which is new to me: the bitter vehemence of the 
polemics exchanged at international gatherings. It is small wonder if in 
such conditions some should ask, can we breathe life into an international 
order and build the peace and security for which the whole world yearns? 

32. As many of you know, the greater part of my public life has been 
concerned with the international scene. I can only tell you, in reply to 
these doubts, that I am more than ever convinced that, if we are to succeed 
in this task, the nations of the world must submit to the rule of law and 
abide by it. Confidence can only be created and maintained on a basis of 
respect for international engagements. It is therefore the duty of all 
nations, as indeed it is their interest, to respect international authority and 
to uphold it. 

33. It was this conviction which led me, as Foreign Secretary, to put 
forward in 1943 the United Kingdom plan for a new world organization. 
Much of this plan was eventually embodied in the Charter of the United 
Nations. It was this conviction which, even before the war with Germany 
had ended, led me, on behalf of my country, to give the fullest support to 
the initiative of the United States which resulted in the conference at San 
Francisco. When I spoke at the opening of that conference, in April 1945, 

I outlined the reasons which made some kind of international organization 
even more necessary then than it had been before. I would like to quote 
to you these few words: 

[Our proposals], I said, ‘impose obligations equally on all of us, on every 
Power here represented. But I am conscious that a special responsibility lies 
on great Powers in these days when industrial potential is so decisive a factor 
in military struggle . . . Great Powers can make a two-fold contribution. 
They can make it by their support of this organization. They can make it also 
by setting themselves certain standards in international conduct and by 
observing those standards scrupulously in all their dealings with other coun¬ 
tries. ... The greater the power any State commands, the heavier its respon¬ 
sibility to wield its power with consideration for others and with restraint upon 
its own selhsh impulses,’’ 

34. These words, I suggest, arc as true today as when they were spoken. 
With them in my mind I take this opportunity to declare that my own 
faith in the principles and purposes of our Charter is unshaken. That faith 
is not daunted, cither by the disappointments of the past or by the critical 

^ See Documents of tfu United Actions Conference on InUtnaixonal Organi^tion, Vo!. I, document 
*5 P/ 3 » Plenary Session. 
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challenge of the present. It is only too true that we are today confronted 
with difficulties enough and to spare. They loom and vex us in every 
continent. Yet, if the nations have the will to solve them, here, in this 
Organization, is machinery which by itself alone can work that miracle. 
Here we have an instrument to hand. We must use it, as the Charter says, 
as a centre for harmonizing the actions of nations. And by that I mean the 
actions of all nations, for in my judgment it would indeed be a tragedy of 
this Organization lost for any reason its universality, its appeal and its 
widely representative character for men of all creeds and convictions. 

35. But the instrument cannot produce harmony in an atmosphere of 
discord and abuse. For example, on Wednesday last three of the Powers 
represented here at this Assembly, the United States, France and ourselves, 
put before you certain proposals for disarmament [A/1943]. One might 
surely have expected, remembering the hopes placed in the United Nations 
in the early days, that these proposals would have been welcomed, or at 
least considered on their merits. Yet, wdthin a few hours, they were 
denounced by the representadve of the Soviet Union in a speech which 
certainly did not err on the side of moderation. Mr. Vyshinsky’s cataract 
of abuse did not anger me, but it saddened me, as I think it must have 
saddened and discouraged the millions throughout the world who read or 
heard of it. In my view the peoples of our countries do not expect their 
leaders to shout abuse at one another, but rather to make contacts and to 
try to reach understandings for peace. 

36. The most fantastic of all the charges levelled against us last 
Thursday was that we were war-mongers. Let me assure this audience— 
need I really do this?—that everyone in Britain ‘the people. Parliament, 
the Government’ deeply desire peace. And is not that natural enough? 
We have suffered too much, as individuals and as a nation. We had six 
years of war. For more than a year of that war the countries of the Com¬ 
monwealth and Empire stood alone—alone—in the fight against Hitler’s 
aggression, whilst those who are now calling us war-mongers had a pact 
with Hitler. Since the war I have travelled widely throughout the British 
Commonwealth and in the United States of America. Every^vhere, every¬ 
where, as in my own homeland, I had first-hand evidence of how deeply 
the people, and the Governments which they freely elect, are devoted to 
peace. 

37. In all our actions we seek peace; yet our proposals are laughed to 
scorn. I must admit that I do not understand or accept such methods. I 
do not believe, or ask you to believe, that in any dispute one party is one 
hundred per cent, a black villain, and the other party one hundred per 
cent, snow-white. That is against the law of averages. All men are fallible, 
and peace can only rest on mutual forbearance and restraint. 

38. Should we not, then—fellow representatives, I make this appeal— 
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should we not, then, do much better to proclaim a truce to name-calling 
and angry words? Could we not, instead, apply our minds dispassionately 
to serious problems? I am sure that we should. Shall we try from now 
onwards? That will be my task. 

39. Before I deal with positive tasks for this Assembly there are two 
general points which I desire to make. 

40. We are told that membership of the North Atlantic Treaty is in¬ 
compatible with membership of the United Nations. This assertion is 
based on the charge that the North Atlantic Treaty Organization is an 
aggressive bloc, which it certainly is not, and never has been. Article 5 1 
of the Charter expressly recognizes the rights of collective self-defence and 
the North Atlantic Treaty is firmly based on that Article. Its sole purpose 
is defence. Why, then, you may ask, was the North Atlantic Treaty 
necessary? I was not a member of the Government that signed it, but 
I and my colleagues wholly and fully support it. The answer to that 
question is that the disparity between the forces of East and West had 
become a grave danger to peace. The world has surely learned by painful 
experience the danger of such inequality. We disarmed in good faith but 
our example was not followed. In like good faith we now seek to restore 
the balance, still in pursuit of peace. For we know that to win that peace 
we must negotiate as equals. 

41. The second condition is respect for the sanctity of treaties. This is 
an obligation which binds all States—may I say all States both small as 
well as great? I commend to your attention the wise words spoken on this 
subject by the New Zealand [3371/1 meeting] and Brazilian [335th meeting] 
representatives. Those who benefit from collective security must also 
accept its obligations. Unless this is admitted, the United Nations will 
never work, and there will be international anarchy. How, then, can we 
apply the principles that I have just set before you to the work of this 
Assembly which is meeting now? 

42. First, let me make it clear that France, the United States and our¬ 
selves intend to persevere with our disarmament proposals. We do not 
insist upon them, as the representative of the USSR maintains, but we 
invite this Assembly to examine them with sincerity and goodwill. We ask 
our critics to study them. We suspect they may have been so busy laughing 
at them that they have not really had lime to read them. To us, it seems 
that our proposals are serious and sensible and that they lay the foundations 
for a practical plan to be accomplished by stages. Let me draw your 
attention to certain important new features of the proposals. 

43. In the first place, we now put forward a progressive system of 

disclosure and verification of armed forces and armaments. We suggest_ 

we only suggest; we do not dictate—that this should begin with the less 
important categories of armed forces and armaments, and then move on 
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to those that are more difficult to handle. This, I admit, is something new. 
Its purpose is not delay. The sooner we can agree on the simpler categories, 
the sooner we shall have the confidence to tackle the more complex tasks. 

44. Secondly, we propose that agreement should be reached on certain 
definite criteria, criteria for the limitation of armaments of which Mr. 
Acheson the other day [33^th meeting^ gave us examples. 

45. Thirdly, and most significant of all, we now propose that atomic 
weapons should be included in the same system of disclosure and verifica¬ 
tion as conventional armaments. 

46. All this, I submit, is a new departure in three important respects. 
Yet we are told that we have made no advance upon what we have 
proposed before. The USSR delegation has often complained in the past 
that we were artificially separating conventional and atomic armaments, 
and I understand that argument. Well, now we have linked them together. 
Is that an advance or is it not? If our disarmament proposals contain 
nothing else, I submit in all seriousness to my fellow representatives that for 
these reasons alone they are worthy of study by this Assembly. 

47. Now the criticism is made that we, in these proposals, link the 
reduction of armaments with the settlement of outstanding political issues. 
Of course we do. That is perfectly true; but that does not suggest that we 
are looking for reasons for delay, nor, still less, does it prove the insincerity 
of our efforts. But is it not obvious to anyone who seriously thinks about 
these matters, particularly those of us who sat through those long disarma¬ 
ment discussions at Geneva so many years ago, that genuine disarmament 
can only be achieved step by step with the reduction of tension and the 
settlement of urgent political disputes? If we had come before you with 
grandiose proposals for immediate disarmament, isolated from any attack 
upon the real fundamental causes of tension, then you might have accused 
us, and accused us justly, of insincerity. We have not done this. We have 
been, I submit, realistic and practical. 


{b) Mr. Vyshinsky^ 16 November /pj/* 

During the general debate which has now reached its closing stages, 
many representatives have touched on a series of extremely important 
questions arising mainly from the statements and proposals of the United 
States, United Kingdom and French delegations on the one hand and of the 
delegation of the Soviet Union on the other. Although considerable atten¬ 
tion has already been paid to those proposals, not all the questions have 
been sufficiently clarified; they cannot therefore be regarded as exhausted. 

43. We have already pointed out that these proposals of the three 
Powers [A/1943] submitted in their much advertised plan for the reduction 


* General Asionbly, Sixth Session, 'J48th Plenary Meeting, pp* 189-91 and 194-5* 
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of armed forces and armaments, including atomic weapons, and allegedly 
aimed at reducing the danger of war and strengthening the security of all 
countries, by their very nature do not conform to the advertisement. A 
careful analysis of the tripartite statement containing these proposals is 
enough to convince us that this is so. 

44. In my first appearance here [336th meeting] I was not able, of 
course, to subject that statement to the thorough analysis it fully deserved. 
I confined myself then to a few passing remarks, and shall not conceal the 
fact that I also informed the Assembly that the statement had made me 
laugh. But more of that later, if at all. 

45. Take, for example, such an extremely important matter as the 
prohibition of atomic weapons; it turns out that the statement does not 
provide for the prohibition of atomic weapons at all. This is utterly 
unacceptable. It is certainly no accident that the tripartite statement, in 
paragraph 5, merely mentions casually that the basis ‘for the atomic 
energy aspects of any general programme for the regulation, limitation 
and balanced reduction of all armaments and armed forces’ should con¬ 
tinue to be the so-called ‘United Nations plan for the international control 
of atomic energy and the prohibition of atomic weapons.’ But we all know 
that this so-called plan for the control of atomic energy and prohibition of 
atomic weapons, which has already been imposed upon a majority of the 
States Members of the United Nations by the United States, although it 
may speak of international control of atomic energy and of achieving the 
prohibition of atomic weapons through such control, in reality contains 
neither international control nor prohibition of atomic weapons. 

46. Have we already forgotten that as long ago as 1946 the United 
States Committee on Atomic Energy—the Chairman of which was the 
present Secretary of State of the United States of America, Mr. Acheson, 
whom I am pleased to see among us—in a report* prepared with the assis¬ 
tance of its Board of Consultants, headed by Mr. Lilienthal, one of the 
authors of the ‘Baruch Plan’, and composed of such prominent specialists 
in the production of atomic weapons as Barnard, Oppenheimer, Thomas 
and others, pointed out in referring to this so-called international control 
plan, which the tripartite statement now cites, that the plan did not 
require the United States to discontinue the production of atomic weapons 
even after the international control plan had been put into effect? Is that 
a fact or is it not? 

47. Up till now I have received no reply to this question. Such eloquent 
members of the United States delegation as Mr. Austin, who, as we know, 
replies to any question with a wide variety of objections, have hitherto 
given no answer. Perhaps they will answer this time, if only under rule 74. 

* David E. Lilienthal and others: A report on the international control of atomic energy, fnepared for 
Ifu Secretary of State’s committee on atomic eturgy by a board of consultants (New York, Doublcday, 1946). 
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I will gladly make room for them on this rostrum, which I shall not occupy 
forever. 

48. Perhaps they will reply to the question as to the meaning of the 
letter, signed four or five years ago by Mr. Acheson, to the then Secretary of 
State, Mr. Byrnes, in which it was stated that even after the so-called 
international control plan had been put into effect the United States would 
by no means be obliged to discontinue production of atomic weapons, but 
that everything would still depend on ratification, on discussion of political 
conditions, on the international situation, which the Senate would be 
bound to take into account when it finally decided the question along with 
the House of Representatives. 

49. Thus the plan which is now cited by the tripartite statement not 
only does not provide for prohibition of the production of atomic weapons 
but, on the contrary, stipulates that the United States may continue to 
produce atomic weapons after the international control plan goes into 
effect. This is one of the characteristic features of the Baruch Plan. 
Another is that it provides for the kind of international control system for 
atomic energy that must inevitably lead to the unlimited power of Ameri¬ 
can monopolists, who would thereby become masters of the whole world’s 
economy, including the resources of atomic energy. Thus this plan is not 
a plan for international control but for American control, which bears no 
relation to the objectives of a genuine international control organ. In the 
terse expression of the head of the USSR Government, Stalin, it is a take¬ 
off, a travesty of international control. 

50. Note that this plan, which is supposed to be a plan for the inter¬ 
national control of prohibition of the atomic weapon—notice this point 
particularly—not only fails to provide for prohibition of the atomic 
weapon, but provides—and this in my opinion is monstrous—that the 
international control organ, responsible for ensuring that the future decision 
prohibiting the atomic weapon is correctly, honestly and conscientiously 
carried out, the very organ created for that purpose, should possess a 
research department of its own which would deal, as is stated in various 
American documents, with the development and use of the atomic 
weapon. It is enough to make a cat laugh! An international control organ 
is to be set up to ensure that no one should be able to produce the atomic 
weapon; and provision is made for that control organ to include a special 
research institution for the further study of the possibilities of further 
developing the atomic weapon! 

51. That is the plan which, according to the tripartite statement is to 
ser\'e as the basis for that part of the general programme for the reduction 
of armaments which concerns atomic weapons. Naturally the Soviet 
Union was and still is unable to agree to a plan which instead of prohibit¬ 
ing atomic armaments, legalizes the production and use of those barbaric 
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weapons for mass slaughter. The plan is entirely unsatisfactory and cannot 
be accepted by any sensible person who really wishes to solve the problem 
and really stands for prohibition of the use of atomic energy for military 
purposes and for its use exclusively for peaceful purposes. Nevertheless, the 
plan is praised to the skies here by Mr. Acheson and Mr. Eden, who are 
attempting to win us over by advancing, among their other proposals, one 
for the inclusion of atomic weapons in the same ‘system of disclosure and 
verification’ as conventional armaments. Mr. Eden calls this an advance 
with respect to atomic armaments, and says that had the three Powers 
made no other proposal their statement would nevertheless deser\'e study 
by the Assembly. Even for the wisest it is never too late to learn; the 
proverb contrasts ‘the light of learning with the darkness of ignorance’. 

52. What is important, however, is not that certain proposals should be 
studied, but the content and value of those proposals; whether or not a real 
and absolutely necessary solution can be found to this serious, vital prob¬ 
lem. And there can be no serious solution of the problem of atomic 
armaments without their unconditional prohibition, a subject which the 
United States of America, England and France persistently avoid in their 
statement. That is the fact. 

53. The three Powers also propose in their statement that a resolution 
should be adopted concerning the provision of information on armaments, 
it being understood that this information would be furnished progressively, 
or, in the words of the statement, ‘in successive stages’. . .. 

The actual shift from one stage to another will, according to Mr. Ache- 
son’s and Mr. Eden’s statements, be made at the discretion of those who 
hold the mechanism controlling the reduction of atomic weapons and all 
armaments, as well as the prohibition of atomic armaments. Mr. Acheson 
underlined that ‘in a world charged as ours is with suspicions and dangers, 
our peoples want the safeguard that disclosure and verification can 
provide’. It is entirely understandable and a matter of elementary logic 
that if this is in fact so, then an effort must be made to disclose as soon as 
possible the most important features which give the best safeguard. But 
the tripartite statement turns the whole matter upside down, or, as the 
English and Americans arc fond of saying, ‘puts the cart before the horse’; 
or as it seems the Australians and Canadians say, evidently preferring oxen 
to horses, ‘puts the cart before the ox’. Mr. Acheson says that safeguards are 
necessary and that only if such safeguards arc forthcoming will transition 
from one stage to the next be possible. He states directly: ‘As we move 
from stage to stage, we would liavc increasing evidence of good faith and 
honesty. We would not go forward’, he adds, ‘without that evidence.’ 
This way of stating the issue can only mean one thing: that the transition 
from one stage to the next in the submission of information on armaments 
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under the three-Power plan will be made directly dependent on whether 
those States possessing the most powerful, dangerous and threatening 
weapons, on which information has to be published and made known at 
succeeding stages, will be prepared to accept as satisfactory the results of 
submitting the required information at the first stage. This can only mean 
that the fate of the whole plan for collecting data on armaments, for veri¬ 
fying these data and for implementing measures for the reduction of 
armaments will reside in the hands of the possessors of the more powerful 
and dangerous weapons. This, finally, may well mean that the decision 
as regards the transition from one stage to the next will be entirely up to 
those same Powers, which will decide in accordance with their interests. 
If they recognize that it is possible to make known the more secret and 
dangerous types and forms of armaments, they will accordingly do so, and 
will proceed to the ensuing stage; if they do not recognize this to be 
possible, they will not do so and will not transmit the information to 
anybody. Thus the whole affair will come to a standstill and stop at the 
preceding stage. 

59. Naturally we cannot agree with this way of formulating the prob¬ 
lem. A programme for the reduction of armaments in general, based on 
this principle, would be just as unacceptable as the similar system of stages 
underlying the Baruch Plan for the control of atomic weapons. This 
‘system of stages’, in the hands of the masters of the situation, which the 
United States of America aspires to be, would constitute means of refusing 
for an indefinitely long period to carry out inconvenient and, from their 
own point of view, embarrassing control measures, or of implementing 
these measures unilaterally with respect to other States. 

60. The system of stages in the Baruch Plan for so-called international 
control was intended to confine such control to the first stage in the 
production of atomic energy, that is, to subject to control only the extrac¬ 
tion of raw materials, including uranium and others, and to prevent the 
extension of international control to the subsequent stages of production 
of atomic weapons. Under the conditions existing when the United States 
held the monopoly of atomic weapons, this system of stages, elaborated in 
the Baruch-Achcson-Lilienthal Plan, admirably suited the United States 
in atomic matters, for it placed under control only those engaged in 
extracting raw materials for atomic weapons, and freed from all control 
those engaged in the actual production of atomic weapons. An attempt is 
being made to apply this system even now, although the United States 
has lost its former monopoly of production of atomic weapons and so 
should realize by now that what is convenient for a monopolist is no longer 
convenient for him when he stops being a monopolist. The United States 
should know that it must find new paths to the solution of this problem 
and not repeat the same thing over and over again, like the magpie in our 
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proverb which used to repeat the same things about everybody, no matter 
whom. 

61. We have already said that all these proposals of the three Powers 
amount in substance to proposals for a census of armaments, which is to 
be carried out without any preliminary resolution for the reduction of 
armaments and before prohibition of atomic weapons, and which is 
designed to drown the main issue of the reduction of armaments and the 
prohibition of atomic weapons in a flood of words. This, however, is 
the main issue. Until the Assembly passes two resolutions on these two 
supremely important questions, anything else will have no practical signi¬ 
ficance whatsoever and will remain empty verbiage. 

62. That is why we are urging that the Assembly should not shelve this 
matter but should resolve to prohibit atomic weapons, to establish strict 
international control to ensure that this prohibition is conscientiously and 
honestly observed and to reduce all other types of armaments. This 
resolution must be adopted and duly registered in the miracle book of the 
General Assembly. Afterwards it will be easy to agree on the important 
practical measures. But until this is done, alas! we shall be unable to 
move from our present position owing to a number of circumstances about 
which I, with your permission and if the Australian representative has no 
objection, shall have to speak further. 

63. I must state that, of course, as soon as resolutions arc passed for the 
reduction of armaments and for the prohibition of atomic weapons by all 
States—I stress this, by all States—information on armaments must be 
furnished as soon as possible. 

64. As long ago as the first session of the General Assembly, in New 
York in December 1946,* the Soviet Union submitted a proposal to 
recognize the necessity for all States Members of the United States to 
furnish information on all their armed forces and armaments. The 
tripartite proposal, however, does not refer at all to military bases. It is 
of course impossible to ignore military bases in any reference to armaments 
and armed forces; for, when a military base is situated on foreign territory 
It is one of the ways of using armaments and armed forces which con¬ 
stitutes the greatest danger to peace. But, gentlemen of the American 
delegation here present, that is precisely the matter which we are discussing. 

65. The tripartite proposal docs not refer at all to military bases. You 
know, even under the strongest microscope you won’t find a trace of them, 
no trace at all of military bases on foreign territory. But in the meanwhile 
these bases are being established month after month by the organizers of 
the aggressive Atlantic bloc, although they do not mention the fact, and 
although the issue of the reduction of armaments and the prohibition of 

' Sec Official Recendi of tht Cerujal Assembly, Second part of ist Session, First Commille.- annex 
9D and annex 9r» 
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atomic weapons is closely connected with it. They cannot, however, be 
convinced of this.... 

108. The delegation of the Soviet Union has already proposed to the 
General Assembly its positive programme of measures for averting the 
threat of a new war and guaranteeing the peace and security of the peoples. 
At the very beginning of our general debate we introduced our proposals 
[A/1944] on this matter under the following heads: 

109. The incompatibility of membership in the United Nations with 
participation in the aggressive Atlantic bloc, and the creation by certain 
States, and primarily by the United States, of military bases in foreign 
territory; 

no. The immediate cessation of military operations in Korea, the 
conclusion of a truce, the withdrawal of forces from the 38th parallel 
within a period of ten days, and the withdrawal of all foreign troops from 
Korea within a period of three months; 

111. The convening of a world conference on the reduction of arma¬ 
ments and armed forces, the prohibition of atomic weapons, and the 
establishment of international control over the observance of that pro¬ 
hibition; 

112. The conclusion of a peace pact between the five great Powers: the 
United States of America, the United Kingdom, France, China and the 
Soviet Union. 

113. As a development of these proposals, which were made on 8 
November the Soviet Union delegation deems it essential at the present 
time, for the reasons just stated, to make a number of additional pro¬ 
posals.' 

1 14. Firstly, we consider it essential that the General Assembly should 
adopt a resolution that: considering the use of atomic weapons, as weapons 
of ^&Sression and of the mass destruction of people, to be at variance with 
the conscience and honour of peoples and incompatible with member¬ 
ship of the United Nations, it proclaims the unconditional prohibition of 
atomic weapons and the establishment of strict international control over 
the enforcement of this prohibition. We propose that the General Assembly 
should instruct the Atomic Energy and Conventional Armaments Com¬ 
missions to prepare and submit to the Security Council, not later than 
I February 1952, for its consideration, a draft convention providing 
measures to ensure the implementation of the General Assembly decision 
on the prohibition of atomic weapons, the cessation of their production, 
the use of already manufactured atomic bombs exclusively for civilian 
purposes, and the establishment of strict international control over the 
observance of the above-mentioned convention. 

115. Secondly, the General Assembly should recommend the permanent 

‘ These additional proposals were subsequently distributed as document A/1962. 
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members of the Security Council, the United States, the United Kingdom, 
France, China and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, to reduce the 
armaments and armed forces in their possession at the time of the adoption 
of this recommendation by one-third during a period of one year from the 
date of its adoption. The Philippine representative has, of course, grossly 
distorted the facts by saying that all countries have reduced their armed 
forces with the exception of the Soviet Union. He has forgotten or has not 
read a number of official documents. I shall not deal with this aspect of 
the matter, as I am prepared to postpone detailed discussion of it until 
it is taken up in the First Committee; I shall merely say at this stage that 
we have demobilized thirty-three military age groups since the end of the 
war. It seems that Mr. Romulo is a general; he should know what thirty- 
three age groups means. If he does know and appreciate what they mean, 
he had no right to say what he did say from this rostrum. As I have 
already pointed out, however, he is an enthusiastic person and in his 
enthusiasm is often led to make statements which are contrary to the truth. 

116. Thirdly, the General Assembly should recommend that forthwith 
and in any case not later than one month after the adoption by the General 
Assembly of the decisions on the prohibition of atomic weapons and the 
reduction by one-third of the armaments and armed forces of the five 
Powers, all States should submit complete official data on the situation of 
their armaments and armed forces, including data on atomic weapons 
and rnilitary bases in foreign territories. These data should relate to the 
situation obtaining at the time when the above-mentioned decisions are 
adopted by the General Assembly. 

117. Lastly, we make the additional proposal that the General Assembly 
should recommend the establishment within the Security Council of an 
international control organ, the functions of which shall be to supcr\'ise 
the implementation of the decisions on the prohibition of atomic weapons 
and the reduction of armaments and armed forces, and to verify the data 

submitted by the States regarding the situation of their armaments and 
armed forces. 

118. The significance of the foregoing proposals is obvious and requires 
no special clarification. I consider it necessary to dwell merely on our 
additional proposal for the one-third reduction by the permanent members 
of the Security Council of their armaments and armed forces, in connexion 
with the proposal wc made on 8 November for the convening of a world 
conference on reduction of armaments and armed forces and the pro¬ 
hibition of atomic weapons. Wc consider it expedient and essential that 
the General Assembly should adopt in principle a recommendation con¬ 
cerning the reduction of armaments and the prohibition of atomic 
weapons, and that a world conference, with a wider membership includ¬ 
ing all countries of the world, should consider specific questions, arising 
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out of these recommendations and affecting all the countries participating 
in the conference. 

(iv) Resolution on the regulation, limitation and balanced reduc¬ 
tion OF ALL ARMED FORCES AND ALL ARMAMENTS AND ON THE INTERNATIONAL 
CONTROL OF ATOMIC ENERGY, ADOPTED BY THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY ON 

II January 1952* 

The General Assembly^ 

Moved by anxiety at the general lack of confidence plaguing the world 
and leading to the burden of increasing armaments and the fear of war. 

Desiring to lift from the peoples of the world this burden and this fear, 
and thus to liberate new energies and resources for positive programmes 
of reconstruction and development, 

Reaffirming its desire that the United Nations develop an eflfective collec¬ 
tive security system to maintain the peace and that the armed forces and 
armaments of the world be progressively reduced in accordance with the 
Purposes and Principles of the Charter, 

Believing that a necessary means to this end is the development by the 
United Nations of comprehensive and co-ordinated plans, under inter¬ 
national control, for the regulation, limitation and balanced reduction of 
all armed forces and all armaments, for the elimination of all major weapons 
adaptable to mass destruction, and for the effective international control 
of atomic energy to ensure the prohibition of atomic weapons and the use 
of atomic energy for peaceful purposes only. 

Recognizing that a genuine system for disarmament must include all 
kinds of armed forces and armaments, must be accepted by all nations 
whose military resources arc such that their failure to accept would 
endanger the system, and must include safeguards that will ensure the 
compliance of all such nations, 

Noting the recommendation^ of the Committee of Twelve established 
by resolution 496 (V) that the General Assembly should establish a new 
commission to carry forward the tasks originally assigned to the Atomic 
Energy Commission and the Commission for Conventional Armaments, 

1. Establishes under the Security Council a Disarmament Commission. 
This Commission shall have the same membership as the Atomic Energy 
Commission and the Commission for Conventional Armaments, and shall 
function under the rules of procedure of the Atomic Energy Commission 
with such modifications as the Commission shall deem necessary; 

2. Dissolves the Atomic Energy Commission and recommends to the 
Security Council that it dissolve the Commission for Conventional Arma¬ 
ments; 

‘ General Assembly, Sixth Session, Supplement so. Resolutions, 502 (VI), pp. l-2. 

* See A/1922. 
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3. Directs the Disarmament Commission to prepare proposals to be 
embodied in a draft treaty (or treaties) for the regulation, limitation and 
balanced reduction of all armed forces and all armaments, for the elimina¬ 
tion of all major weapons adaptable to mass destruction, and for effective 
international control of atomic energy to ensure the prohibition of atomic 
weapons and the use of atomic energy for peaceful purposes only. The 
Commission shall be guided by the following principles: 

(a) In a system of guaranteed disarmament there must be progressive 
disclosure and verification on a continuing basis of all armed forces— 
including para-military, security and police forces—and all armaments 
including atomic; 

(b) Such verification must be based on effective international inspection 
to ensure the adequacy and accuracy of the information disclosed; this 
inspection to be carried out in accordance with the decisions of the inter¬ 
national control organ (or organs) to be established; 

(c) The Commission shall be ready to consider any proposals or plans 
for control that may be put forward involving cither conventional arma¬ 
ments or atomic energy. Unless a better or no less effective system is 
devised, the United Nations plan for the international control of atomic 
energy and the prohibition of atomic weapons should continue to serve 
as the basis for the international control of atomic energy to ensure the 
prohibition of atomic weapons and the use of atomic energy for peaceful 
purposes only; 

(d) There must be an adequate system of safeguards to ensure obser¬ 
vance of the disarmament programme, so as to provide for the prompt 
detection of violations while at the same time causing the minimum degree 
of interference in the internal life of each country; 

(e) The treaty (or treaties) shall specifically be open to all States for 
signature and ratification or adherence. The treaty (or treaties) shall 
provide what States must become parties thereto before the treaty (or 
treaties) shall enter into force; 

4. Directs the Commission, when preparing the proposals referred to in 
the preceding paragraph, to formulate plans for the establishment, within 
the framework of the Security Council, of an international control organ 
(or organs) to ensure the implementation of the treaty (or treaties). The 
functions and powers of the control organ (or organs) shall be defined in 
the treaty which establishes it; 

5. Directs the Commission, in preparing the proposals referred to in 
paragraph 3 above, to consider from the outset plans for progressive and 
continuing disclosure and verification, the implementation of which is 
recognized as a first and indispensable step in carrying out the disarma¬ 
ment programme envisaged in the present resolution; 

6. Directs the Commission, in working out plans for the regulation. 
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limitation and balanced reduction of all armed forces and all arma¬ 
ments: 

(a) To determine how over-all limits and restrictions on all armed 
forces and all armaments can be calculated and fixed; 

(b) To consider methods according to which States can agree by 
negotiation among themselves, under the auspices of the Commission, 
concerning the determination of the over-all limits and restrictions referred 
to in sub-paragraph (a) above and the allocation within their respective 
national military establishments of the permitted national armed forces 
and armaments. 

7. Directs the Commission to commence its work not later than thirty 
days from the adoption of the present resolution and to report periodically, 
for information, to the Security Council and to the General Assembly, or 
to the Members of the United Nations when the General Assembly is not 
in session. The Commission shall submit its first report not later than 
I June 1952; 

8. Declares that a conference of all States should be convened to consider 
the proposals for a draft treaty (or treaties) prepared by the Commission 
as soon as the work of the Commission shall have progressed to a point 
where in the judgment of the Commission any part of its programme is 
ready for submission to governments; 

9. Requests the Secretary-General to convene such a conference when 
so advised by the Commission; 

10. Requests the Secretary-General to furnish such experts, staff and 
facilities as the Commission may consider necessary for the effective accom¬ 
plishment of the purposes of the present resolution. 

3^8th plenary meetings 

II January 1Q52. 


B. THE SATELLITES 

1. Czechoslovakia 

(i) Extract from an article by Mr. Vaclav Kopecky, Czechoslovak 
Minister of Information, on the alleged conspiracy against the 
State by Dr. Vladimir Clementis, Mr. Otto Sling and Mrs. Maria 

SvERMOVA, 13 April 1951* 

The Sling-Svcrmova-CIementis group in Czechoslovakia was a typical 
imperialist agency. Its leaders personify the present-day counter-revolu¬ 
tionary, reactionary bourgeoisie with all its vices and crimes. It is charac¬ 
teristic that the group was headed by Sling, son of a German factory-owner, 
an Intelligence Service agent, a political adventurer and criminal, de¬ 
mentis, a Slovak bourgeois nationalist, betrayed the cause of the Party as 

‘ For a Lasting Ptarty For a People s Democrat!y 13 April I 95 ^* 
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far back as 1939. Later, he became a hired agent of the French intelligence 
service, a spy and saboteur seeking, together with other bourgeois nationa¬ 
lists—Husak and Novomesky—to separate Slovakia from the Republic. 

It was not fortuitous that Svermova became a conspirator and traitor. 
Her insincere, double-dealing attitude in relation to the Party, her anti- 
Soviet sentiments, ideological vacillation, manifestations of opportunism 
and extreme vanity—all these resulted, in the long run, in the fact that 
by the end of World War Two, Svermova had already established close 
relations with Sling and had betrayed the Party. Svermova, who betrayed 
the Party and Communism, and who cynically screened herself behind the 
memory of the late Jan Sverma—National Hero of Czechoslovakia—held 
the important posts of a member of the Presidium of the Central Com¬ 
mittee of the Communist Party of Czechoslovakia, head of the Organisa¬ 
tional Department of the Secretariat of the Central Committee and 
Deputy General Secretary of the Party. She became the main pillar in the 
group of the imperialist conspirators. 

The criminals Sling, Svermova and dementis were united by hatred 
for the Soviet Union, the Communist Party, the ideas of proletarian inter¬ 
nationalism and Socialism. Similar was the ideology of their accomplices, 
most of whom came from the exploiting classes, were cosmopolitans, iso¬ 
lated from the people and the country, hired agents of various imperialist 
intelligence services. Some members of the group had once been in the 
service of the Czechoslovak police and later worked for the Gestapo, which 
after the defeat of Hitler Germany placed them at the disposal of the 
British and Americans. Others were directly recruited by the British, 
U.S. and French intelligence services. This refers, in particular, to some 
former members of the International Brigade in Spain. 

The methods used by Sling and other saboteurs arc instructive for 
enhancing vigilance in the Communist ranks in the People’s Democracies, 
ping had supported reaction even prior to February 1948. However, 
^ong-term’ tactics, evidently, prevented him and other enemies of the 
Party from openly backing reaction during the decisive battle against it 
in February, 1948. Following the February victory over reaction and, 
particularly, after the publication of the resolution of the Informatiori 
Bureau of the Communist and Workers’ Parties exposing the treachery 
of the Tito clique,' Sling received instructions from his American-British 
imperialist masters to begin preparations for a conspiracy similar to that 
plotted by the Rajk gang in Hungary and by Rostov in Bulgaria. Sling 
started intrigues in the Party with a view to extending his influence and 
placing his followers in important posts, as well as to turning Brno, the 
^cond biggest city in the country, where Sling was Secretary of the regional 
1 arty Committee, into his base. Sling succeeded in conveying the false 

' DocumenU (R.I.I.A.) for 1947-8, pp, 390-7. 
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impression that the Brno region was a model of ‘new methods’ of Party 
activity. Under cover of this noisy publicity conducted by Svermova, 
Sling, with the help of his henchmen, was able to influence, from Brno, the 
Party apparatus on a wider scale. The object of Sling’s so-called ‘new 
methods’ was to distort the political line and undermine Socialist con¬ 
struction. 

The noisy campaigns organised by Sling were of a subversive nature. 
As was the case with the Trotskyites and Zinovievites in their day, he used 
the ‘Youth Directs Brno* campaign to win over young cadres by flattering 
and opposing them to the old, tested Party cadres. No less subversive 
was the campaign of ‘wholesale liquidation* of small artisans, etc. Sling 
helped the reactionaries, smashed in February 1948, by appointing them 
to leading posts. 

He became so brazen that, under the pretext of regulating the Party’s 
relations with capitalists whose property had been nationalised, he used to 
summon capitalists from all over the Brno region, thus bringing together 
and organising counter-revolutionaries—enemies of the People’s Republic. 

Sling acted similarly on the question of unified agricultural co-operatives. 
On the one hand, he hampered the formation of unified agricultural 
co-operatives and prevented their development into higher types of co¬ 
operatives; he sought, on the other, by means of deliberate excesses, to 
provoke resistance among the peasants and to discredit the socialist re¬ 
organisation of agriculture. In the villages where conditions for higher 
types of co-operatives had not yet matured, Sling’s associates organised 
them forcibly, declaring to the peasants that only an agent of American 
imperialism and enemy of peace would refuse to join such co-operatives. 
At the same time, the saboteurs recommended, by all means, to admit 
kulaks into the co-operatives and use them in leading posts. 

Sling, Svermova, dementis and their accomplices were hostile towards 
the Soviet Union, seeking to circulate anti-Soviet slanders and belittle the 
might and successes of the Soviet land. Svermova, for example, opposed 
the formation of the Czechoslovak-Soviet Friendship Society, and lost 
no opportunity to display her unfriendly attitude and malice against the 
U.S.S.R. These anti-Soviet tendencies formed the basis of the programme 
of all concealed enemies of the Party, and also the basis of the conspiracy 
directed by Svermova and Sling. 

As has been established, in 1947 Svermova was against the setting up 
of the Information Bureau of Communist and Workers* Parties and in 
1948 opposed the Information Bureau’s Resolution on the situation in 
the Communist Party of Yugoslavia and endeavoured to secure that the 
section of the Resolution dealing with collectivisation as the path of build¬ 
ing Socialism in the countryside should not be published in Czecho¬ 
slovakia. It also became known that Svermova denied the socialist nature 
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of our revolution and did not recognize people’s democratic power as 
a form of the dictatorship of the proletariat. Under the guise of ‘Czecho¬ 
slovak national Communism’ she sought to halt the development of our 
country toward Socialism and to turn it back to capitalism. 

Being head of the Organisational Department of the Secretariat of the 
Central Committee and Deputy General Secretary of the Party, Svermova 
tried to take the leadership of the secretaries of the regional Party com¬ 
mittees into her hands, to slander, and oust the old, tried comrades and 
replace them by spies and lickspittles. Together with Sling and other 
saboteurs, Svermova tried to suppress inner-Party democracy, criticism, 
to inculcate a formal attitude to Party duties and underrate the signifi¬ 
cance of the ideological education of Communists. 


(ii) Statement by the United States Department of State on the 

TRIAL OF Mr. William Oatis, 4 July 1951* 

The mock trial of the Associated Press representative at Prague, William 
N. Oatis, has now been brought to a conclusion. The sentencing is but 
an epilogue to this ludicrous travesty of justice in which the victim was 
required to speak his prefabricated ‘confession* as a part of a public spec¬ 
tacle exhibiting all the usual Communist trial techniques. This was pre¬ 
pared and rehearsed in advance under police auspices and by customary 
Communist police procedures when Oatis was held incommunicado for 
70 days between his arrest and presentation in court. 

The proceedings revealed the flimsiest kind of alleged ‘evidence’, even 
more insubstantial than the Communists arc accustomed to produce in 
trumped-up trials of this type. For example, the normal routine requests 
of the Associated Press for news reports, openly transmitted by wire, were 
distorted into ‘espionage missions on orders from centers in New York and 
London’. 

Such an attempted hoax on the intelligence of world opinion will fool 
no one. While it had all the trappings of legal procedure, it was in fact 
a kangaroo court staged before the klieg lights of propaganda. Its purpose 
was purely intimidation and propaganda designed to strike at the United 
States press services and against the free press of the world. 

The ‘confession’ of ‘espionage’ was in truth but the admission of an 
American reporter that, in the high traditions of his profession he was 
attempting under the most unfavourable conditions to report a true pic¬ 
ture of conditions and events in Czechoslovakia as he saw them. 

The Czechoslovak regime has clearly demonstrated that it considers 
legitimate and normal news gathering and reporting as ‘espionage’. As 
the prosecutor publicly stated, Oatis was held to be a particularly dangerous 

‘ Departnuni of SiaU DulUtin^ 16 July 1951^ pp. 92-93« 
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‘espionage’ agent, because he insisted on obtaining accurate, correct, 
and verified information. To do this is ‘a crime’, according to the con¬ 
cepts of the present Czechoslovak authorities, who find any press activity 
except the transmission of official propaganda to be ‘espionage’. The 
Czechoslovak Government thus rejects completely the principle of freedom 
of information. It is presumed that the press of the free world will so view 
this turning back of the clock. 

The proceedings of this especially arranged spectacle also included a 
number of groundless accusations against the American Ambassador and 
other members of the United States Embassy staff. These were invented 
as a part of the entire propaganda performance in attacking the United 
States. 

This action comes as a climax in the treatment of American citizens in 
Czechoslovakia. It has accordingly been necessary to recognize that it is 
no longer safe for American citizens to go to that country and to prohibit 
private travel there until further notice. 

If further evidence were needed, the arrest, the detention for months 
without access to friend, Embassy representative, or trusted legal counsel, 
the forced ‘confession’ to fabricated charges, the shabby ‘conviction’ of 
William N. Oatis shows that the present regime in Czechoslovakia fears 
truth, hates liberty, and knows no justice. 


(iii) Official communique of the dismissal and arrest of Mr. Rudolf 
Slansky, deputy Prime Minister and former Secretary-General of 
THE Czechoslovak Communist Party, 27 November 1951* 

The President of the Czechoslovak Republic has dismissed from his post 
deputy Prime Minister Rudolf Slansky and has removed him from the 
government. At the same time Slansky has resigned his seat in the National 
Assembly. There having recently come to light, in the course of investiga¬ 
tions against a group of dangerous conspirators, certain facts, hitherto 
unknown, which have brought upon Slansky the accusation of having 
actively participated in subversion, he has been placed under preventive 
arrest. 


2. Hungary 

(i) Statement by the United States Department of State on the 
conditions agreed on with the Hungarian Government for the 
release of Mr. Robert A. Vogeler, 28 April 1951^ 

Robert A. Vogeler, an American citizen who has been held in Hungary 
for over 17 months, was today released by the Hungarian authorities and 

• Translated from Reh::ioni InUrnazionalty 8 December 1951, p. 947. 

* Department of State BuUeiinj 7 May 1951, p. 723. 
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has arrived at the American Legation in Vienna. Mr. Vogeler was 
delivered by Hungarian officials into the custody of a representative 
of the American Legation in Vienna at Nickelsdorf on the Austrian 
frontier at 11 a.m. today (5 a.m. e.s.t.) and was escorted directly to 
Vienna. 

The Department is gratified that this American citizen has regained 
the freedom of which he was unjustly deprived and that he is now safely 
reunited with his family. The release of Mr. Vogeler follows upon con¬ 
tinuous efforts by the United States Government in his behalf since the 
beginning of his detention and brings to a successful close negotiations 
which the American Minister in Budapest, Nathaniel P. Davis, has carried 
on personally with the Hungarian Government over a long period of time, 
with skill and determination, under most trying conditions. 

In connection with the understanding reached with the Hungarian 
Government for freeing Mr. Vogeler, assurances on the following points 
have been communicated by Mr. Davis to the Hungarian Government, 
and, in consequence of the latter’s action in releasing Mr. Vogeler and of 
his safe arrival at the American Legation in Vienna, these assurances now 
enter into effect: 

(1) The United States Government will approve the reopening of Hun¬ 
garian consular establishments in New York City and Cleveland, Ohio. 

(2) It will also, through its appropriate agencies, again validate the 
passports of private American citizens who may wish to travel to Hungary. 

(3) Finally, the United States Government will facilitate the delivery 
of all Hungarian goods in the United States zone of Germany which, in 
the light of the provisions of article 30 of the treaty of peace with Hungary, 
have been found available for restitution, including Hungarian cultural 
property, and will permit two Hungarian representatives to enter the 
United States zone of Germany for the purpose of receiving such property 
and arranging for its transportation. United States civil and military 
officials in Germany will facilitate the entry of the Hungarian representa¬ 
tives for the purpose stated, render them all proper assistance as regards 
the collection and shipment of the property in question, and regard them 
as official representatives of the Hungarian Government. 

With regard to the matters dealt with under points (r) and (2) above, 
it is, of course, the expectation of this Government that the Hungarian 
Government’s observance of consular rights and the rights of American 
citizens will be in accord with international law and practice and with the 
provisions of existing treaties between the United States and Hungary. 
Moreover, private American citizens who may wish to travel to Hungary 
will undoubtedly wish to inform themselves through the Department or 
American missions abroad concerning conditions in that country. 
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3. Poland 

(i) Extract from the indictment against Generals Stanislaw Tatar, 
Franciszek Herman, Jerzy Kirchmayer and Stefan Mossor and five 

OTHER Polish army officers, 31 July 1951' 

During the period 1945-1950 the accused set up an organization for 
spying and high treason in the Polish army with the aims of undermining 
the defence of the Polish Republic, aiding the imperialist states in their 
schemes against the Polish Republic and overturning the People’s Demo¬ 
cratic regime by violence. They planned to detach the Polish western 
territories from Poland and incorporate them in a nationalist Germany 
and to reduce the rest of Poland to a colony of slaves. 

In June 1944 the accused Tatar and the former Polish Prime Minister 
Mikolayczyk communicated their plans for the fight against the Polish 
people to high-ranking representatives of American imperialism and to 
Winston Churchill, These plans were approved by Churchill and the 
Americans, who in June 1944 provided $10 million for carrying them 
out. . . . 

In 1946 the heads of the conspiracy in London decided to set up a 
certain number of espionage cells within the Polish army. The accused 
Roman had the task of organizing these cells. In March 1946, at a con¬ 
ference in London in which the accused Tatar took part, it was agreed to 
put at the disposition of Mikolayczyk more than $6 million, of which 
$3 million were for espionage activities. The accused Tatar, Utnik and 
Nowicki deposited $110,000 in various places in Poland. In January- 
March 1947 Kirchmayer transmitted fresh instructions from Tatar to the 
espionage centre in Poland and ordered an intensification of espionage 
activities against the Soviet Union. The accused spread their spy network 
wider in the Polish army and made contact with the American and British 
Embassies in Warsaw. . . . 

Spychalski, whose relations with the accused became consistently closer, 
conferred key positions in the Polish army on Kirchmayer, Herman, 
Mossor and Kuropieska, and promoted them to be generals. Kirchmayer 
instituted direct contacts with the military attaches of Great Britain and 
the United States, as did the accused Jurecki, who directed an important 
espionage cell. The months of August and September were devoted to 
a final expansion of the espionage cells. The accused Roman obtained 
the task of organizing an espionage network among high-ranking military 
officers. Similar tasks were given to the accused Wacek. . . . 

The Congress for unifying the Polish Workers’ Party in 1948 destroyed 
the conspirators’ hopes for a split in the party of Polish workers. The 
conspirators had to change their tactics and carry on their activities 

* Translated from R€la::ioni InUmaitonali^ 8 September 1951, pp. 701-2. 
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even more secretly. Representatives of the conspirators in London and 
of the espionage organization in the Polish army held a conference in 
Belgrade from 29 May to 2 June 1950, at which it was said that not 
Nazism but the spread of the communist movement among the workers 
represented the real danger. During the first months of the Nazi occupa¬ 
tion, moreover, the Polish emigrants in London had indicated as their 
principal enemy not Nazism but the Polish Liberation Movement and 
the Soviet Union, thus betraying the interests of the Polish people. 


4. Rumania 

(i) Note from the Rumanian Government accusing the United States 

GOVERNMENT OF ORGANIZING ESPIONAGE IN RUMANIA, 12 DECEMBER 1951' 

The Government of the Rumanian People’s Republic [RPRJ considers 
it necessary to declare to the United States Government: 

Recently two diversionist spies, Vilhelm Spindcr and Constantin Sap- 
lacan, were detained by elements of the RPR state security. 

Investigations made have proved that they had been parachuted in the 
Fagaras region on October i8, 1951, by an American plane which took 
off from Athens. 

Spinder and Saplacan have stated that they had been recruited by 
American espionage in 1951 in an Italian camp for displaced persons and 
subsequently took a special course in methods of diversion, shooting, radio, 
and parachute training at a special American espionage school in Italy. 

There were found on the diversionists four radio transmission and radio 
receiving sets; two parachutes; and on each, ten grenades, five automatic 
guns, two American guns as well as ammunition for the arms. They had 
on them an important sum of money in gold and paper currency, also 
documents and poison vials, 

Spinder and Saplacan have further stated that their mission was to 
prepare acts of diversion and terrorism in Rumania and to recruit an 
agency for this purpose; likewise to collect espionage information, first 
about the Rumanian Army, and its armament, about airdromes, military 
plants, railroad bridges, petroleum reservoirs, etc. 

Such activities by American authorities, who organize the sending of 
spies, terrorists, and diversionists to the territory of the RPR, are a gross 
violation of the elementary rules of international law and arc incom¬ 
patible with normal relations between the states. 

The Government of the RPR protests against the above-mentioned 
activities of American authorities. 

The Government of the RPR awaits from the Government of the United 


• DepartfTunt of StaU BuUeiirif 31 December 1951, p* 1057. 
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States severe punishment of persons responsible for the sending of spies, 
terrorists, and diversionists to Rumania and the taking of necessary 
measures to prevent such criminal actions from being repeated in the 
future. 


(ii) Extract from the United States reply, 20 December 1951* 

With reference to the note from the Ministry of Foreign Affairs dated 
December 12, 1951, the Legation has the honor to reject categorically the 
ridiculous charges contained therein. The Government of the United 
States cannot avoid the conclusion that this fantastic incident has been 
conjured up by the Rumanian Government in order to furnish some basis 
for an over-all propaganda campaign directed against the United States. 
The purposes of this propaganda campaign and of the invention of such 
incidents are best known to those controlling the Rumanian Government. 
The Government of the United States is unwilling to dignify them with 
further comment. 


C. DEPORTATIONS 

(i) Extract from a speech by Mr. Erno Gero, President of the 
People’s Economic Council, on the distribution of labour, made to 
the Second Congress of the Hungarian United Workers’ Party held 

ON 25 February 1951* 

An important source of supplying the necessary labour force for our 
economy is the correct management of the labour force. I have already 
said that we do not always act correctly in the management of the labour 
force. Among other things, the fact that in our plants and economic 
organs the number of administrative and auxiliary personnel became 
greatly inflated points to an incorrect management of the labour force. 
For instance, in 1950 tlie number of workers in our industry increased by 
12 per cent, and that of the administrative personnel by i6-6 per cent. 
This entails not only the disadvantage that labour power is withdrawn 
from production but also that the inflation of the number of administrative 
and auxiliary personnel increases bureaucracy and renders more difficult 
the correct leadership of the economy, hence it finally retards and hampers 
production. It breeds bureaucracy because—as the saying goes—‘office 
desks make work for themselves*. 

The exaggerated growth of the distributive apparatus of our wholesale 

’ Department o/SlaU Bulletin, 31 December 1951, pp. 1056-7. 

* Erno Gero; The ResulU of the First Tear of the Five-Tear Plan and Our Future Tasks in Building 
a Socialist Econom^y (London, Hungarian News and Information Service, 1951), pp. 17-18. 
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trade also points to the incorrect management of the labour force to which 
we must definitely put a stop. 

Although it may appear strange, it is a fact that while we are talking 
about labour shortage there is still an unused labour force of quite consider¬ 
able volume in several plants and enterprises. The managers of the enter¬ 
prises are holding this reserve in case they need it later when securing 
the necessary additional labour force may be difficult. Such an attitude 
is impermissible in our economy building socialism, it is directed against 
the interests of the State and injures the economy and socialism. For this 
reason we must put an end to this harmful phenomenon and direct the 
released labour force to where it is needed. 

Mechanisation of Work Processes 

In meeting the labour power requirements, considerable help will derive 
from the fact that in our economy we shall mechanise the work processes 
demanding a large amount of manual labour to a much greater extent 
than prescribed in the original Five-Year Plan; excavation works, the 
cutting, loading and transportation in mining, and, in general, in the 
transport of materials in our entire economy; harvesting and crop gather¬ 
ing in agriculture, and also forestry, because we can thus release tens of 
thousands of working people for other work, and at the same time we can 
place them to work on machines requiring a higher technical skill. 

Although this is not exclusively a question of labour management, we 
must mention here that the squeezing out and partial liquidation of the 
exploiting classes has created in our towns—primarily in Budapest—a 
certain stratum which is unwilling to participate with honest work in pro¬ 
duction and construction. Quite a large number of these remnants of the 
exploiting classes, the various declassed elements, are not participating in 
production. These elements interfere with the healthy growth of our 
economy through their speculations, their sabotage against our public 
provisioning, and the spreading of sundry slanders and lies of the imperia¬ 
list against our People’s Democracy. It is clear that we must put a stop to 
this state of affairs with definite measures and ensure that these elements 
should abandon speculation and get down to productive work. 

The planned increase of productivity of labour is an inexhaustible 
source of covering the deficit of labour power in production. This is a con¬ 
tinually operating law of building socialism in our People’s Democracy. 
This, as we have seen, must be assured by our investments growing at an 
increased pace, the raising of the technical level of the workers and toilers 
in general, mastering and application of the advanced Soviet production 
methods in an ever more planned manner, the improvement of the organi¬ 
sation and technical direction of production and the extension of socialist 

competition. 
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(ii) Statement by President Truman on deportations from Hungary, 

27 July 195U 

Many Americans have expressed concern about the mass deportations 
from Hungary which are being carried out by the Communist Government 
of that country. Their condemnation of these brutal acts against the people 
of Hungary is in the best American tradition of concern for liberty and 
justice. I am deeply moved by the tragic plight of the Hungarian people, 
who bear a heavy burden of oppression, and I share the abhorrence which 
has been expressed with regard to these measures which the Hungarian 
Government has instituted in wanton disregard of every principle of right 
and decency. 

The government of the United States is giving the closest attention to 
the deportations in Hungary with a view to taking such steps as may 
appropriately expose this situation to public view and judgment and 
render the Hungarian Government accountable before the world for its 
infamous conduct. The forced removal of thousands of persons from their 
homes by the Hungarian Government under the conditions which have 
been reported must be regarded as a flagrant violation of the human 
rights provisions of the treaty of peace. The United States Government 
has already formally charged the Government of Hungary with wilfully 
and systematically contravening these provisions, which obligate that 
Government to secure to all persons under its jurisdiction the enjoyment 
of human rights and freedoms, and has exposed these violations before 
the United Nations. In accordance with the terms of a resolution passed 
by the General Assembly on November 3, 1950, this Government will 
submit to the Secretary-General of the United Nations, and through him 
to all member Governments of the United Nations, detailed evidence 
which the Department of State has in its possession regarding many such 
violations. In view of the significant bearing which the present deporta¬ 
tions have on the general question of the Hungarian Government’s sup¬ 
pression of human rights and freedoms, the United States Government 
will also submit to the Secretary-General all evidence which may be avail¬ 
able from reliable sources regarding the conditions under which such 
expulsions are being conducted. 


(iii) Extracts from a note from the Yugoslav Government to the 
Rumanian Government complaining of the deportation of the Yugo¬ 
slav minority in Rumania, 17 July 1951^ 

For three years the Romanian authorities have systematically been 
bringing pressure to bear on the national minority and Yugoslav citizens 

* Departmtni of StaU BulUtin, 6 August 1951, p. 208. 

* A/1843. 
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in Romania, a fact against which the Government of the Federal People’s 
Republic of Yugoslavia has on several occasions protested. Recently, 
however, the Romanian Government has engaged in the persecution 
and general displacement of the Yugoslav national minority in Romania. 
Such displacements are being carried out in the most brutal way by the 
Romanian police and military units. . . . 

For some time now, groups of deported members of the Yugoslav 
national minority have been sent daily to various destinations passing 
through Orsova, Tumu Severin, Ploesti, Graiova, Constanza and Bucha¬ 
rest. Thus, on 23 June 1951 alone twelve trains carrying citizens expelled 
from the Romanian frontier zones passed near Bucharest. 

At the time of this removal and mass deportation of members of the 
Yugoslav national minority in Romania, the Romanian authorities have 
not hesitated to confiscate and destroy the property of these people. 

The Romanian Government’s persecution and displacement of the 
Yugoslav population in Romania represents a brutal violation of the 
human rights and fundamental freedoms proclaimed in the United Nations 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights which all civilized nations are 
bound to respect. By signing the Treaty of Peace, Romania also undertook 
to respect these same principles. In Article 3 of that Treaty, the Romanian 
Government undertook to secure to all persons within its Territory, human 
rights and freedoms and not to provide for or practise any discrimination 
against its citizens by reason of their race or language. Nevertheless, the 
Romanian Government is brutally violating its obligations under the 
Treaty of Peace by harassing and expelling the people from the frontier 
zones bordering on Yugoslavia for the simple reason that those people are 
of Yugoslav nationality. By its measures the Romanian Government is 
exterminating the Yugoslav national minority, which has been established 
for centuries as a compact national group along the Yugoslav-Romanian 
frontier in the region between Timisoara and Orsova. There can be 
no justification for the adoption by the Romanian Government of such 
measures of violence against the entire national minority. Once again, 
they reveal the enormous gulf which lies between the Romanian Govern¬ 
ment’s despotic and inhuman infringements of the most elementary human 
nghts, of man’s freedom and personality, and the propaganda with which 
It attempts to dissemble its actions by discoursing on democracy and 

socialism. 

Through its acts of violence committed against the Yugoslav population 
and through its attempts to make the entire Yugoslav national minority 
appear as the enemy of the Romanian people, the Government of the 
People’s Republic of Romania is destroying the friendly feelings of the 
Romanian people for the people of Yugoslavia with whom they have 
always lived in peace and friendship. That friendship is still demonstrated 
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today in the clearest possible fashion by the attitude of the Yugoslav people 
towards the Romanian national minority which is granted in Yugoslavia 
every right and facility for its general national and cultural development. 

The displacement of the Yugoslav national minority in Romania follows 
upon the steps recently taken by the Governments of certain other coun¬ 
tries towards the Yugoslav national minority in their respective territories. 
This displacement is being carried out in these countries in accordance 
with a definite plan, the aim of which, particularly in the case of Romania, 
is to remove the entire Yugoslav national minority from the frontier zones 
bordering on Yugoslavia in order thus to faciUtate non-pacific and aggres¬ 
sive action against the Federal People’s Republic of Yugoslavia. For these 
reasons, the hostile actions of the Romanian Government towards the 
Federal People’s Republic of Yugoslavia constitute an act of incitement 
to war, intended to intensify the war psychosis and increase international 
tension. There is no need to point out that all this is in no way connected 
with the welfare of the Romanian people, but is in the exclusive interest 
of a foreign power’s policy of domination. 

By order of its Government, the Ministry for Foreign Affairs of the 
Federal People’s Republic of Yugoslavia protests most energetically against 
the aforementioned actions of the Romanian authorities and asks that the 
Romanian Government should put an end to this new displacement of 
the Yugoslav national minority. The Ministry for Foreign Affairs of the 
Federal People’s Republic of Yugoslavia also asks that those members of 
the Yugoslav national minority who have already been displaced should 
be returned to their homes, that the Romanian authorities should restore 
their movable and immovable property, and that the Romanian Govern- 
inent—in accordance with the Treaty of Peace—should secure to them 
the enjoyment of all their rights without discrimination of any sort. 


D. CHURCH AND STATE 

1. Czechoslovakia 

(i) Communique issued by the Czechoslovak State Office for Church 
Affairs, announcing the dismissal of Archbishop Reran and the 

appointment of a successor, 11 March 1951* 

Since, in accordance with paragraphs loi and 23 of the penal code, a 
fine has been imposed on the Archbishop of Prague, Dr. Joszef Reran, on 
account of his negative attitude to the laws of the Church, and since he 
has been ordered to reside outside the diocese of Prague, the office of 
Ordinary of Prague has fallen vacant. For this reason the Metropolitan 
Chapter met at St. Vitus Cathedral on 8 March and having accepted the 

* Translated from Relaztoni Intemazionalt, 31 March 1951, p. 249. 
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resignation of the Vicar-Gcneral, Dr. Opatrny, unanimously elected 
Canon Anton Stehlik as capitular vicar of the diocese of Pragfue. The 
State Office for Church Affairs has approved the appointment. 

The nev/ capitular vicar, Anton Stehlik, has always been a patriotic and 
democratic priest. During the occupation he showed his sincere patriotism 
and was persecuted by the Gestapo. During the revolution of May 1945, 
although he did not belong to the people’s movement, he collaborated in 
the health services with the fighting townspeople of Prague. From the 
beginning he took up a clear, positive and uncompromising attitude to¬ 
ward our people’s democracy. He is one of the priests who, a short time 
ago, were solemnly installed in St. Vitus Cathedral, with the consent of the 
Ordinary, as new canons of the ancient and glorious Metropolitan Chapter 
of St. Vitus. Shortly afterwards the chapter, under the presidency of Bishop 
Eltschner, elected him unanimously as capitular vicar. This action of the 
Chapter of St. Vitus may be called a fortunate one, which will certainly 
mark a new and happy step in the common life of the State and the Church. 

2. Hungary 

(i) Exchange of notes between the Hungarian and United States 
Governments regarding allegations made against the U.S.A. during 

THE trial of Archbishop Jozsef Grosz 

(a) Hungarian notCy 2 July 1^31^ 

The Hungarian Ministry for Foreign Affairs presents its compliments 
to the Legation of the United States and on behalf of its Government 
imparts the following: 

It has been established at the competent Hungarian Court in the course 
of the recent criminal case of Jozsef Grosz and his accomplices that several 
officials of the United States Legation in Budapest had actively taken part, 
together with the persons accused, in a conspiracy aiming at the overthrow 
of the Hungarian People’s Republic and in the espionage activity of the 
same persons. 

It has been proved beyond any doubt on the ground of concurring confes¬ 
sions and testimonies of the accused and witnesses as well as real evidences 
that nine former or actually active officials of the United States Legation— 
regardless of the most elementary provision of International Law—inter¬ 
fered in a most outrageous manner with the internal affairs of the Hun¬ 
garian State and having abused their diplomatic privileges were engaged 
in illegal activity against the Hungarian working people and its State. 
Members of the staff of the American Legation at Budapest established 

' Hungary: Minislry of Foreign Affairs: Documents on Ote hostile activity of the United States 

l-overnment against the Hungarian People's Republic (Budapest, Stale Publbhing House. Hi-ii) 
pp. 201-3. • JJ >> 
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dose ties with arrow-cross and Horthyist elements hostile to the people 
with the goal of organising and encouraging them for espionage and 
a conspiracy aiming at the annihilation of the land-reform, the nationalisa¬ 
tions, and the democratic rights of freedom, and instructed the leaders of 
this conspiracy to form a bloodthirsty counter-revolutionary terror govern¬ 
ment opposed to the legal Government of the Hungarian People’s Re¬ 
public. 

The Legation of the United States employed Alajos Pongracz, a notori¬ 
ous spy of Horthy and the Gestapo, after having been fully informed of 
his dark past. This spy, named Pongracz, making use of his post held at 
the Legation of the United States regularly did intelligence work and 
acted as liaison between the latter and the leaders of the reactionary anti¬ 
democratic conspiracy. 

The Government of the Hungarian People’s Republic points out that 
almost without exception in all fascist conspiracies revealed in recent years 
officials of the Budapest Legation of the United States were involved. This 
fact is closely linked with the general policy of the United States which 
fosters, supports by all means the outcasts of Hitler’s Hungarian lackey, 
Szalasi, who have fled abroad and considers them as its allies. In the 
American Zone of Germany armed formations are being organised with 
official American support under the leadership of arrow-cross generals, 
who escaped their well-deserved fate in 1945 only because they fled and 
hid from being made responsible for their deeds. ‘Committees’ composed 
of such runaways and elements hostile to the people are also swarming 
in the United States, themselves openly spreading hatred against the 
Hungarian People’s Democracy and its Government with the official sup¬ 
port of the American Government. The United States are putting their 
radio network at the disposal of these fascist criminals and are supporting 
them pecuniarily. These arrow-cross generals, bloodthirsty ghetto com¬ 
manders, inhumane murderers, open or undercover fascist mouthpieces 
of the Horthy regime who have been serving seven years ago Hitler and 
his regime, raging and wading in blood,—are now appearing as the cham¬ 
pions of democracy, as the ‘Voice of America’ and are howling, agitating 
and calumniating in the name of liberty, humaneness and progress against 
everything created by the liberated Hungarian people with its assiduous 
work. 

Although in the view of the Hungarian Government the fact that 
notorious fascist sleuthhounds, dirty of the Hungarian workers’ blood, as 
newly born democrats are voicing the eulogy of the United States and 
attacking the People’s Democracy, wholly abrogates the propaganda 
effect aimed at by the United States and although such propaganda 
unveils the political motives for which the Government of the United 
States fosters and supports the remnant of the base fascist mob, it still 
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protests in the strongest terms against such attitude of the Government 

of the United States, as one incoherent with normal relations between the 
two countries. 

The Government of the Hungarian People’s Republic demands at the 
same time that the Government of the United States immediately recall 
the Legation officials of whom it has been established in the criminal case 
against Grosz and his accomplices that they have carried out espionage 
and diversionist activity and who are still on duty in Budapest, else the 
Government of the Hungarian People’s Republic will be obliged to take 
appropriate measures. It is also demanded that the Government of the 
United States close the library, as well as locals for motion pictures and 
music of the United States Information Service (U.S.I.S.), which proved 
to have served as organs camouflaging acts of espionage and subversive 
activity. 

The Ministry for Foreign Affairs of the Hungarian People’s Republic 
avails itself of this opportunity to renew to the Legation of the United 
States the assurance of its high consideration, 

{b) The United States reply, y July /pj/* 

The Government of the United States categorically rejects the allega¬ 
tions directed against the Legation of the United States and members of 
Its staff by the Hungarian Government in its note of July 2 and regards 
the demands put forward by the Hungarian Government on the basis of 
these charges as arbitrary and unwarranted. The activities of the United 
States Legation in Hungary have been legitimate in every respect and in 
full conformity with international diplomatic practice. The United States 
Government concludes, therefore, that the conduct of United States Lega¬ 
tion officials has been called into question only to serve the propaganda 
aims of the Hungarian Government. 

In the view of the United States Government, the proceedings in the 
trial of Archbishop Grosz establish nothing except the fact that the Hun¬ 
garian authorities arc continuing by ruthless and unconscionable measures 
to terrorize the Hungarian people into mute submission to the existing 
regime and its totalitarian program. In this instance, as on many past 
occasions, the Hungarian Government has contrived a tissue of falsehoods 
m a brazen though futile attempt to justify before the world its continuing 
campaign to crush all dissent and to suppress the human rights and funda¬ 
mental freedoms of its citizens. It is also evident that the Hungarian note 
of July 2 reflects the extreme annoyance of the Hungarian Government 
that the Hungarian people, despite unending Communist propaganda and 
repression, continue to maintain their feelings of deep friendship for the 

‘ Departtmni of Stau DulUtin, l6 JuJy 1951, p, 94, 
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United States as well as their firm confidence that the United States 
Government will not cease to concern itself with their tragic plight. 

Without accepting or crediting in any way the preposterous charges 
which the Hungarian Government has advanced, the United States 
Government has taken the decision to discontinue certain cultural and 
informational activities mentioned in the Hungarian Government’s note, 
since it is clear that the Hungarian Government has rendered impossible 
the maintenance of open and normal contacts and the free exchange of 
ideas and information between the two peoples. The United States 
Government believes, however, that the attitude of the Hungarian Govern¬ 
ment in this regard will be viewed with deep resentment and regret by the 
Hungarian people, who have shown a great interest in cultural contact 
with the people of the United States and who are fully aware that this 
policy of the Hungarian Government is aimed at further isolating them 
from the free world. By its behaviour in this matter, the Hungarian 
Government has effectively demonstrated before the entire world that it 
dare not tolerate even to a limited degree the exercise of freedom of opinion. 

(c) Further Hungarian note^ lo July ig^i^ 

The Government of the Hungarian People’s Republic most categoric¬ 
ally rejects the Note of the United States Government of July 7, 1951, 
which tries to interfere in a brazen way with the affairs of the Hungarian 
People’s Republic and the Hungarian people. The Government of the 
Hungarian People’s Republic states that the Government of the United 
States is unable to deny its support granted to fierce fascist and reactionary 
enemies of the Hungarian people and the criminal, diversionist, and spying 
activity of the officials of the American Legation, as set forth in the Note 
of the Government of the Hungarian People’s Republic of July 2, 1951. 
Instead of this, the Government of the United States, which in its own 
country flouts the most elementary rights of freedom and is actually waging 
a campaign of terror against the followers of peace and progress, wants to 
teach the Hungarian people a lesson on human rights. The Government 
of the United States [had] better mind its own business. 

As to normal relations between the two countries, their course is being 
rendered difficult by the Government of the United States through its open 
support granted to Hungarian fascism, to all enemies of the Hungarian 
working people, and through its using the American Legation at Budapest, 
as a spying center. In its Note of July 7, the United States Government 
tries to conceal such activity by brutal calumnies which the Government 
of the Hungarian People’s Republic srigmatises and refutes in the sharpest 
way. 

> DoaimenU on the hostile activity of the United States Government against the Hungarian People's 
Republic, p. 206. 
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(i) Announcement by the Polish Government of the abolition of 

THE temporary ECCLESIASTICAL ADNUNISTRATION IN THE POLISH WESTERN 
TERRITORIES, FOLLOWING THE SIGNATURE OF THE PoLISH-GeRMAN FRONTIER 

AGREEMENT, 27 JANUARY 1951 * 

The temporary ecclesiastical administration established by the Vatican 
in the western territories has for a long time seriously opposed the interests 
of the People’s State and the unanimous, unshakeablc will of all Poles, 
who consider that the western territories belong to the Polish Republic. 
The Polish government has spared no effort to abolish the temporary 
administration of the Church in the south-west territories (an administra¬ 
tion which is counter to the intention e.xpressed in the agreement of April 
1950 between the government and the episcopate)^ not only by a letter to 
the episcopate on 23 October 1950 but also in numerous conversations 
and conferences with the ecclesiastical hierarchy. This attitude has been 
supported by the majority of opinion in Poland, and has been expressed 
in various resolutions of the great masses of faithful and clergy. 

These efforts have all been unsuccessful. Up to now the episcopate has 
refused to apply clear, concrete measures with a view to stabilizing the 
ecclesiastical institutions or to appoint permanent Polish bishops to the 
western territories. At the same time, with the support of the Vatican, 
elements hostile to Poland and to peace, particularly in Western Germany, 
have drawn profit from the provisional administration of the Church in 
the western territories for their own aims, in order to incite revisionist and 
militarist forces in Poland against the consolidation of friendly relations 
between Poland and Germany, and against the camp of peace. 

Faced with this situation the Polish Government, considering that the 

fixing of the Polish-German frontier on the Oder-Neisse Line lias been 

settled and validly acknowledged by the Polish Republic and by the 

German Democratic Republic as the permanent frontier between the 

two countries, and considering that the temporary status of ecclesiastical 

administration is detrimental to the interests of the Polish people, has 

given orders for the abolition of the temporary administration of the 

Church in the western territories and for the removal from these dioceses 

of all priests who arc not charged with the duties of apostolic adminis¬ 
trators. 

This will permit the appointment of permanent capitularies and the 
recognition of all the present parish priests as permanently confirmed in 
their duties. The abolition of the present abnormal state of affairs will 
provide a more efficient safeguard for full liberty of worship, which is 

* Iranslatcd froni Rttazioni InUrna^ionaH, lo February 1951, p. loU* 

* Documents (R.LI.A.) fur 1949-50, p, 429, 
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protected by law, and will satisfy popular religious feeling. Thus, con¬ 
currently with the solemn ratification of the Polish-German frontier, the 
provisional ecclesiastical administration of the western territories comes 
to an end, sealing the union of these territories with the mother country 
in accordance with the will of the people. 



PART IV 


YUGOSLAVIA 

1. Relations with the West 

(i) Agreement between the U.S.A. and Yugoslavia on the provision 
OF FOOD TO Yugoslavia, Belgrade, 6 January 1951’ 

The Government of the United States of America and the Government 
of the Federal People’s Republic of Yugoslavia having heretofore agreed 
on the terms and conditions under which initial shipments of food would 
be made to Yugoslavia to meet the immediate emergency resulting from 
the recent drought; 

Desiring to set forth understandings which will govern the furnishing 
of additional relief assistance pursuant to the authority of the Yugoslav 
Emergency Relief Assistance Act of 1950* have agreed as follows: 

Article I 

I. The Government of the United States of America will, subject to 
the provisions of the Yugoslav Emergency Relief Assistance Act of 1950, 
furnish assistance to the people of Yugoslavia by making available such 
assistance as may be authorized by the Government of the United States 
of America. 

Article II 

1. The Government of the United States of America and the Govern¬ 
ment of the Federal People’s Republic of Yugoslavia recognize that it is 
in their mutual interest that full publicity be given to the objectives and 
progress of the assistance being rendered pursuant to this agreement and 
that all pertinent information be made available to the people of Yugo¬ 
slavia. The Government of the Federal People’s Republic of Yugoslavia 
will encourage the dissemination of such information by giving full and 
continuous publicity through the press, radio, and all other available 
media in Yugoslavia to the assistance furnished by the United States 
Government pursuant to this agreement, and will allow to the United 
States Government, in cooperation with the Yugoslav Government, the 
use of such media as may be required to accomplish this purpose. 

2. The Government of the Federal People’s Republic of Yugoslavia will 
permit and facilitate in every way the freedom of representatives of the 
Government of the United States of America, duly designated for this 

• Department of State Bulletin, 2-2 Jixinzry 1951, pp. 150-1. 

* Public Law 897, 81st Congress. 
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purpose by the United States Ambassador to Yugoslavia, without re¬ 
striction, to observe, supervise and report on the receipt and distribution 
in Yugoslavia of commodities and other assistance made available pur¬ 
suant to this agreement, and to cooperate fully with them by permitting 
them to have full access to communication and information facilities. 
The Government of the Federal People’s Republic of Yugoslavia will grant 
to representatives of the United States Press full freedom to observe and 
report on the receipt and distribution of commodities and other assistance 
made available pursuant to this agreement. 

3. The Government of the Federal People’s Republic of Yugoslavia will 
make available to the Government of the United States of America such 
amounts, in dinars, as may be required by the Government of the United 
States of America to meet its expenses in Yugoslavia in connection with 
the administration and operation of the program of assistance provided 
pursuant to this agreement. 

4. Commodities and other assistance made available pursuant to this 
agreement and similar supplies produced locally or imported from outside 
sources will be distributed equitably among the people of Yugoslavia with¬ 
out discrimination as to race or political or religious belief. 

5. The Government of the Federal People’s Republic of Yugoslavia 
will, when any dinar proceeds are realized from the sale of commodities 
made available pursuant to the autliority of the Yugoslav Emergency 
Relief Assistance Act of 1950 including flour shipped from Germany and 
Italy, use an equivalent amount of dinars to provide relief to needy persons 
and to children for charitable and medical purposes or for such other 
purposes as may be mutually agreed to by the two Governments. 

6. The Government of the Federal People’s Republic of Yugoslavia 
will take all appropriate economic measures to reduce its relief needs, to 
encourage increased production and distribution of food-stuffs within 
Yugoslavia, and to lessen the danger of future conditions of food shortage 
similar to the present emergency. 

Article III 

The Government of the United States of America reserves the right at 
any time to terminate its assistance to Yugoslavia made available pur¬ 
suant to this agreement, including termination of deliveries of all supplies 
scheduled but not yet delivered. 


Article IV 

This Agreement shall take effect on the day of its signature. 

Done at Belgrade, in duplicate, in the English and Serbo-Croat lan¬ 
guages, this sixth day of January 1951. 
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(ii) Statement to the House of Commons by Mr. Aneurin Bevan on 
THE British Government’s attitude to Yugoslavia, isFebruary 1951' 

There is also one point of considerable importance that I want to deal 
with. It has been mentioned in the course of the debate that a statement 
ought to be made concerning Yugoslavia. His Majesty’s Government are 
alive to the potential threat to Yugoslavia from the swollen armed forces 
of the satellites which has been emphasised by hostile Soviet and satel¬ 
lite propaganda. Any threat to Yugoslavia, who played a heroic part in 
resistance to Hitler aggression, is naturally of concern to His Majesty’s 
Government, and we are in touch with other Governments on this. I am 
sure that the House would not expect me to say more than this at the 
moment. 


(iii) Extract from a Speech by Marshal Tito to the Guards Division, 

Belgrade, 16 February 1951^ 

Yugoslavia will fight only in the event of aggression, that is, when it sees 
its independence called in question. At the moment we intend to take 
steps which will not conflict with our principles and which will not strain 
the already tense situation in eastern Europe, steps which are indeed 
necessary in view of the threat of war which hangs over us. 

A potential aggressor would have had, a year ago, a far greater advan¬ 
tage than today, for then Yugoslavia was isolated. With our righteous 
policy of independence we have succeeded in being no longer isolated and 
in making Yugoslavia an object of interest to the whole world, not only 
to individual leaders but to the large masses of the people. With our 
loyalty to our principles, with our tenacity and sincerity, we have attained 
a renown which no-one can besmirch even with the filthiest means of 
propaganda. 

The Yugoslav Communist Party has already sketched the main lines 
of its sure road in the event of aggression against Yugoslavia and against 
all Europe. Yugoslavia is taking a scries of measures which should facili¬ 
tate resistance to any aggression. In the west there arc voices which say 
that Yugoslavia is in danger and that an attack against Yugoslavia would 
imply the grave threat of a wider conflict. This docs no harm; on the 
contrary, since it is a question of our security and since it diminishes the 
possibility of anyone’s deciding to attack. 

Today Yugoslavia cannot consider the dispatch of arms from the West. 
To receive arms would be held in the cast as a confirmation of the allega¬ 
tions of eighteen months ago that we had ceded military bases in 

' H.C. Deb. 5th scr. vol. 484, col. 731. 

* TranaUted from Inkriuiiionali, 24 February 1951, pp. 14-1-5. 
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Yugoslavia to the Americans and others and that they were arming us. 
When the moment of attack against us becomes inevitable, matters will 
appear differently. We do not think the moment has yet come. This of 
course will harm our defensive preparations but it is of political and moral 
importance for us. We must show that we are not people who prepare 
for war, that we are not aggressors who always stand prepared. I said to 
a western diplomat, when we were talking of armaments, that I would 
rather that Yugoslavia waited for the attack with bare hands than as a 
satellite. We will create the means to fight as we created them in 1941 
when the Fascists attacked us. We cannot be anyone’s satellites, for then, 
with a population of 16 million and with a party of over a million and a 
half, we would have no meaning. But as an independent people of 16 
million with our great political assets, we represent a great force, greater 
than our 13 divisions, or whatever they may become. . . . 

Yugoslavia acted rightly in asking for aid from the United States and 
other western countries in order to overcome the people’s food crisis. We 
were in a difficult position. Because of the unexpected drought we were 
threatened by famine. The situation would have become really critical 
if we had not asked for aid, for we had not the means of giving the citizens 
the necessary food. Thanks to western and American aid we shall over¬ 
come the food difficulties and will become stronger as a socialist country. 
We shall be stronger not only in opposition to the east, where we are 
threatened, but in general. 


(iv) Letter from President Truman to the Chairmen of the Senate 
AND House Armed Services and Foreign Affairs Committees regard¬ 
ing emergency aid for Yugoslavia, 16 April 1951’ 

My dear Mr. Chairman: As you know, the United States has provided 
emergency food assistance to Yugoslavia during the past months to meet 
the threat to the security of that country caused by the recent drought: 
initially, under the provisions of the Mutual Defense Assistance Act,^ the 
Economic Cooperation Act,^ and through loans made by the Export- 
Import Bank: and then under the provisions of the Yugoslav Emergency 
Relief Assistance Act.+ The drought which gave rise to the need for 
assistance, however, not only caused a shortage in the availability of food 
for consumption in Yugoslavia, but also has made it impossible for Yugo¬ 
slavia to export the agricultural products with which Yugoslavia normally 

* Department of State Bulletin, 30 April 1951, pp. 718-19. 

* Documents (R.I.I.A.) for 1949-50, p. 294. 

^ Documents (R.I.I.A.) for 1947-8, p. 176. 

* Public Law 897, 81st Congress. 
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obtains the resources to pay for imports of critically needed raw materials. 
The consequent shortage of raw materials, which includes those basic to 
the needs of the Yugoslav armed forces, is so acute as to jeopardize the 
combat effectiveness of the Yugoslav armed forces and to weaken the 
ability of Yugoslavia to defend itself against aggression. This development 
seriously affects the security of the North Atlantic area. 

As I explained to you in my letter of November 24, 1950,* and for the 
reasons stated therein, I have found that Yugoslavia is a nation whose 
strategic location makes it of direct importance to the defense of the North 
Atlantic area, and that an immediate increase in its ability to defend itself 
over that which exists if no assistance is supplied will contribute to the 
preservation of the peace and security of the North Atlantic area. 

I have determined, therefore, after consultation with the Governments 
of the other nations which are parties to the North Atlantic Treaty, that 
in order effectively to carry out the purposes of the Mutual Defense 
Assistance Act of 1949, as amended, it is essential as an immediate measure 
to use not to exceed $29 million of the funds appropriated for the pur¬ 
poses of Title I of that Act to provide raw materials and similar supplies 
for Yugoslavia in amounts and kinds equivalent to certain consumption 
needs for supporting its armed forces. I am, under the authority of that 
Act, approving the procurement and shipment of such materials and 
supplies. 

This letter constitutes the notification required by Section 408 (c) of the 
Mutual Defense Assistance Act, as amended. 


(v) Extract from a statement to the Foreign Affairs Committee 
OF the Yugoslav National Assembly by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr. Edvard Kardelj, regarding discussions with the U.S.A. 

ON military aid, 8 June 1951* 

I cannot tell you anything definite today about this subject. The present 
course of the negotiations being conducted by our representatives abroad, 
which can however be considered as favourable, justifies the hope that 
the past actions of the Yugoslav Government will lead to positive results. 
The Yugoslav Government has taken the initiative in this matter with the 
sole and completely justifiable aim of defending the independence of the 
Yugoslav people and of contributing to the strengthening of peace in this 
part of the world. We should naturally be delighted if present-day inter¬ 
national relations were such as to remove all preoccupation with arma¬ 
ments. If, however, at this moment, we underestimate the question of 

^ Depaflrntni of State liulUtin^ 4 Dcccmhrr 1950, pp. O79—8o* 

* 'IVanslalcd from Helazioni Internaziortali^ iG June 1951, p. 497. 
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reinforcing our country’s defensive potential we shall not be committing 
a mere error but a crime against the independence of the Yugoslav people. 
Weakness always encourages aggression. 

The basic reason for obtaining from abroad material for the army and 
plant for the arms industry stems from the existing situation on Yugo¬ 
slavia’s eastern and northern frontiers and from the fact that Hungary, 
Rumania and Bulgaria, together with those who are assisting them, have 
violated the dispositions of the Peace Treaties by which they agreed to have 
limited armaments and reduced forces. We cannot help connecting this 
rearming with the aggressive policy of the governments of neighbouring 
Cominform countries and of the whole Soviet bloc against Yugoslavia. The 
violation of the clauses of the Peace Treaties regarding armaments by 
Rumania, Bulgaria and Hungary represents a special danger for us. We 
will not allow anyone to try to make of Yugoslavia another Korea, that is, 
to incite this or that satellite against the people of Yugoslavia under the 
guise of preserving the peace. 

Hitherto we have been strong enough to hold our neighbours at bay. 
We wish to remain so in future. This is in the interest of the defence not 
only of our own independence but also of the peace of the whole world. 
Therefore we have the right to hope that the Yugoslav people’s fight for 
independence will attract the understanding and support of all who are 
interested in the preservation of peace in Europe. This is the spirit and 
this is the aim of the demarches undertaken abroad by the Yugoslav govern¬ 
ment for the acquisition of the plant and armaments necessary for our 
army. 


(vi) Statement in the House of Commons by the Foreign Secretary, 
Mr. Morrison, on the provision by the United Kingdom of emer¬ 
gency ECONOMIC AID TO YUGOSLAVIA, 5 JULY I95U 

As the House is aware, British, American and French officials recently 
made certain recommendations to their respective Governments about 
a co-ordinated programme of tripartite short-term economic aid to 
Yugoslavia. These recommendations have now been approved. Subject 
to confirmation by the respective legislatures, the three Governments 
intend to make available substantial grants to Yugoslavia for the purchase 
of raw materials, consumer goods and other essential supplies. 

The three Governments attach the greatest importance to strengthening 
Yugoslav resistance to pressure from the Cominform States, but they have 
no intention of attaching any political strings to their aid. At the same 
time, they will make every effort to ensure that it is put to good use. They 
expect the Yugoslav Government to take all possible measures to keep the 

‘ H.C. Deb. 5th ser. vol. 489, coll. 2500-1. 
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amount of foreign aid to a minimum. I understand from recent statements 
in the Yugoslav Parliament that the Yugoslav Government are fully alive 
to the necessity for such measures, and, in particular, for an export drive. 

The amount of the United Kingdom share of aid to Yugoslavia for 
the remainder of the financial year ending 31st March, 1952, cannot at 
present be accurately estimated. It depends on the success of Yugoslavia 
in balancing her foreign payments. If estimates provided by the Yugoslavs 
prove well founded, the United Kingdom share may be of the order of 
million. 

It is intended to ask the House early this month to give approval in 
principle to the grant of short-term economic aid to Yugoslavia by agree¬ 
ing to a supplementary estimate on the Foreign Office Grants and Services 
Vote for a token sum of ^10. A further estimate will be submitted to 
Parliament in February, 1952, for the amount which it is estimated will 
be required during the year ending 31st March, 1952, to meet the United 
Kingdom share of such sums as may be found necessary. 

In the interim, it is proposed to have recourse to the Civil Contingencies 
Fund to meet any necessary expenditure under this head. The total of 
such payments will be repaid to the Fund, as soon as the February, 1952, 
estimate has been approved by Parliament. The advantage of this method 
will be to ensure that, in the light of current estimates, Yugoslavia’s 
immediate needs are met, but that provision will not be made far in 
advance for funds for Yugoslavia which, in the event, may prove to be 
unnecessary. 

I understand that the French Government will also shortly approach 
the Assembly and that the United States Government will ask Congress 
to sanction funds for Yugoslavia within the scope of the comprehensive 
Foreign Aid Bill now under consideration. 


(vii) Extracts from a press conference given by Marshal Tito 

REGARDING YUGOSLAVIA’S INTERNATIONAL POSITION, BELGRADE, 31 OCTO¬ 
BER 1951* 

Question: What do you believe will be the future relations between 
Yugoslavia and the United States and North Atlantic Treaty countries? 

Answer: There can be no essential changes in that sense. Relations will 
remain as they arc, while the economic and cultural collaboration with 
these countries will develop. As regards all the problems of an interna¬ 
tional character—excluding Yugoslav internal problems and such inter¬ 
national problems as comport a contradiction of our principles—we shall 


^ Translated from Rela^ioni InUrnazionali^ lo November 195I9 pp« 869-'7o. 
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collaborate with all the countries which are members of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. . . . 

Question: Do you consider that the dispatch by the United States of 
military aid to Yugoslavia will bring about an essential change in your 
policy? 

Answer: I do not know what you mean when you speak of an essential 
change in our policy. We follow a policy which is to the interest of the 
independence and safety of our country and which is designed to streng¬ 
then it. At a given moment—which is precisely this moment—we have 
been forced to ask America, England and France for military aid. Con¬ 
sequently there is no change in our line of conduct; on the contrary it 
follows logically from our policy, provoked by the aggressive attitude of the 
U.S.S.R. and the Cominform countries towards our country. We shall 
use all possible means to assure our country’s peaceful development, but 
we shall not make concessions either political or otherwise. 

Question: What military aid have you asked for from the United States? 

Answer: Wc have asked for everything of which we ourselves have not 
enough or which we do not have at all, particularly heavy arms, heavy 
artillery and aircraft. Our situation as regards small-arms is good and we 
can build up in that direction ourselves; however, we are not yet in a 
position to provide our own heavy arms. I should add that we have 
received notable quantities of small-arms, munitions and so on. 

Question : How have the aggressive tendencies of the Cominform countries 
bordering on Yugoslavia developed? 

Answer: After the break with the U.S.S.R. and with the Cominform 
countries continued propaganda threats against Yugoslavia were observed. 
But this is not all: these turned to concrete threats and to armed force. 
The U.S.S.R. occupied itself in arming the satellite countries at all points, 
first of all Bulgaria, Rumania and Hungary. Following this rearmament 
the ratio between our strengths began to change and between 1949 and 
1950 we were the strongest, not only in morale but from the point of view 
of armaments. Today all the satellite countries are receiving large quan¬ 
tities of heavy arms from the U.S.S.R. and dispose from 850,000-900,000 
soldiers, that is, about a million if you include the police forces. This 
represents a great danger both for our country and for world peace. 

Question: Would you say if the talks you have had with General Collins 
have been satisfactory and if the present inequality between Yugoslavia’s 
armed forces and those of the satellite countries can be reduced or even 
entirely abolished? 

Answer : The talks with General Collins were satisfactory. They included 
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our particular situation, and as regards that an agreement will be made 
for aid in the field of armaments. As to the arms we are receiving follow¬ 
ing the changed relation between our forces and those of neighbouring 
countries, which are rapidly rearming, I would not put the question in 
that form. We are not arming to make war; we do not intend to attack 
anyone nor to vie with anyone in the matter of rearmaments. For us it is 
not so important to have reserves of arms as to have arms for the army that 
already exists, to have enough arms to defend our country, if necessary. 
The road to rearmament, however, is always dangerous. We cannot and 
we will not vie with our neighbours nor with their so-called great protec¬ 
tors; on the other hand we do not wish to be inferior to them in technical 
matters. The morale of our country is very high; it must be given modern 
technical means, and then its invasion and occupation will be impossible. 

Question: Does Yugoslavia consider the possibility of concluding defen¬ 
sive agreements with Greece and Turkey in order to face the military 
pressure upon them by the satellite countries? 

Answer: Today Yugoslavia does not intend to conclude pacts with Greece 
and Turkey, not even pacts of a regional character. It is a fact that the 
danger which hangs over Yugoslavia also threatens Greece; aggression, in 
whatever part of Europe, means world war; therefore aggression against 
Greece is a danger for Yugoslavia also. This will determine our attitude 
and our relations with such countries according to the turn taken by 
evenu, and according to the importance of the danger. I do not know, nor 
could I say, what we shall do if aggression should come about: naturally 
wc shall do all we can to stop it. 

Question: Would you like to give your opinion about future relations 
between Austria and Yugoslavia, particularly as concerns the liberation 
of prisoners of war still in Yugoslavia? 

Answer: I consider relations between Austria and Yugoslavia are good 
enough and arc becoming stronger every day, since economic co-operation 
between them is in process of being developed on a basis of equality. As 
regards the prisoners of war there are only a few of them, perhaps ten. 
Both the German and Austrian prisoners are being gradually released: 
they will eventually all be released, taking no consideration of the great 
losses caused by them, of the mass crimes committed by them for which 
they should have answered to our laws. Wc will agree to even this sacrifice, 
passing over much that was done in the past, so that the relations between 
our two countries may improve. There are no other problems in abeyance 
between our two countries, and what has been solved has been solved. 
Yugoslavia has arrived at a firm decision regarding a treaty with Austria 
and our country and Austria seek to eliminate in all friendship anything 
which might harm the good relations between the two countries. 

H 
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(viii) Letter from President Truman to the Chairmen of the Senate 
AND House on Armed Services and Foreign Affairs Committees 
regarding the provision of military aid to Yugoslavia, 7 November 

As you know, the United States has for some time been supplying 
economic assistance to Yugoslavia in order to strengthen the defense 
capabilities of that country. Part of this assistance has come from funds 
appropriated for the Mutual Defense Assistance Act of i 949 j ^ amended, 
and on each occasion when such funds were to be used, your Committee 
has been notified in accordance with the requirements of that Act. 

Yugoslavia is being subjected to continued and increasing pressure by 
the Soviet Union and its satellites. Particularly during the past year, 
steps have been taken by the Soviet Union to augment the size and effec¬ 
tiveness of the armed forces of the Soviet satellites bordering on Yugoslavia, 
To meet this situation there is an urgent need to strengthen the Yugoslav 
armed forces which, as you know, both from the point of view of numbers 
and training, constitute a significant obstacle to aggression in South¬ 
eastern Europe. Yugoslavia has been unable to manufacture locally, or 
to fill from outside sources, many of its requirements for military equip¬ 
ment. The situation has become so acute as to jeopardize the combat 
effectiveness of the Yugoslav armed forces. As a result, the security in¬ 
terests of the United States and also of the free world now require that 
we undertake to provide military assistance to Yugoslavia. 

Our security interests also require that we continue to provide economic 
assistance to Yugoslavia in order to enable that country to sustain and 
increase its defense capabilities. The extent of the Yugoslav defense effort 
has made very heavy demands upon the country’s resources. In addition, 
the Cominform economic blockade and last year’s serious drought have 
added to the strain. Without such economic assistance, essential produc¬ 
tion in Yugoslavia will be curtailed and the ability of Yugoslavia to defend 
itself will be dangerously impaired. 

In view of the foregoing and in accordance with Section loi (a) (i) of 
the Mutual Security Act of 1951,^ I have determined that Yugoslavia is 
a country which is of direct importance to the defense of the North 
Atlantic area and that the increased ability of Yugoslavia to defend itself 
is important to the preservation of the peace and security of the United 
States. Military and economic assistance will be furnished to Yugoslavia 
as a result of this determination in accordance with concrete programs 
developed in terms of materially increasing the ability of that country to 
defend itself. 


* Department of State Bulletin, 19 November 1951, p. 826- 

* See above, p 44. 
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(a) of the 


(ix) Military Assistance Agreement between the U.S.A. and Yugo¬ 
slavia, Belgrade, 14 November 1951* 

The Governments of the United States of America and the Federal 
People’s Republic of Yugoslavia; 

Desiring to foster international peace and security within the frame¬ 
work of the Charter of the United Nations through measures which will 
further the ability of nations dedicated to the purposes and principles of 
the Charter to participate efiectively in arrangements for individual and 
collective self-defense in support of those purposes and principles; 

Reaffirming their determination to give their full co-operation to the 
efforts to provide the United Nations with armed forces as contemplated 
by the Charter and to obtain agreement on universal regulation and 
reduction of armaments under adequate guaranty against violations; 

Taking into consideration the support that the Government of the United 

States of America has brought to these principles by enacting the Mutual 

Defense Assistance Act of 1949, as amended,^ and the Mutual Security 

Act of 1951,3 which provide for the furnishing of military assistance to 
certain nations; 

Desiring to set forth the conditions which will govern the furnishing of 
such assistance; 

Have agreed as follows: 


Article I 


1. The Government of the United States of America will make or 
continue to make available to the Government of the Federal People’s 
Republic of Yugoslavia equipment, materials, services or other assistance 
in accordance with such terms and conditions as may be agreed. The 
furnishing of such assistance shall be consistent with the Charter of the 
United Nations. Such assistance will be furnished under the provisions, 

terms, conditions and termination provisions, of 
the Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 1949 and the Mutual Security Act 
of 1951, acts amendatory and supplementary thereto and appropriation 
acu thereunder. The two Governments will, from time to time, negotiate 
graph necessary to carry out the provisions of this para- 

2. The Government of the Federal People’s Republic of Yugoslavia will 
use the assistance exclusively in furtherance of the purposes of the Charter 


I 

a 

$ 


Dtparimtnt of SuxU DulUtin, 26 November 1951, pp. 06s-4. 
Public Law 621, 8ist Congress. 

Sec above, p. 44, 
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of the United Nations for the promotion of international peace and 
security and for strengthening the defenses of the Federal People’s Re¬ 
public of Yugoslavia against aggression. 

3. The Government of the Federal People’s Republic of Yugoslavia 
undertakes not to transfer to any person not an officer or agent of that 
Government, or to any other nation, title to or possession of any equip¬ 
ment, materials, information, or services, received on a grant basis, with¬ 
out the prior consent of the Government of the United States of America. 

4. The Government of the Federal People’s Republic of Yugoslavia will 
provide the United States of America with reciprocal assistance by con¬ 
tinuing to facilitate the production and transfer to the United States of 
America in such quantities and upon such terms and conditions as may be 
agreed on, of raw and semi-processed materials required by the United 
States of America as a result of deficiencies or potential deficiencies in its 
own resources, and which may be available in Yugoslavia. Arrangements 
for such transfers shall give due regard to requirements of Yugoslavia for 
domestic use and commercial export. 

Article II 

1. Each Government will take appropriate measures consistent with 
security to keep the public informed of operations under this agreement. 

2. Each Government will take such security measures as may be agreed 
in each case between the two Governments in order to prevent the dis¬ 
closure or compromise of classified military articles, services or information 
furnished pursuant to this Agreement. 

Article III 

The two Governments will, upon request of either of them, negotiate 
appropriate arrangements between them respecting responsibility for 
patent or similar claims based on the use of devices, processes, techno¬ 
logical information or other forms of property protected by law in con¬ 
nection with equipment, materials or services furnished pursuant to this 
Agreement. In such negotiations consideration shall be given to the 
inclusion of an undertaking whereby each Government will assume the 
responsibility for all such claims of its nationals and such claims arising 
in its jurisdiction of nationals of any country not a party to this Agreement. 

Article IV 

I. The Government of the Federal People’s Republic of Yugoslavia 
undertakes to make available to the Government of the United Statw of 
America dinars for the use of the latter Government for its adminis¬ 
trative and operating expenditures in connection with carrying out this 
Agreement. The two Governments will forthwith initiate discussions with 
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a view to determining the amount of such dinars and to agreeing upon 
arrangements for the furnishing of such dinars. 

2. The Government of the Federal People’s Republic of Yugoslavia 
will, except as otherwise agreed to, grant duty free treatment and exemp¬ 
tion from taxation upon importation or exportation to products, property, 
materials or equipment imported into or exported from its territory in 
connection with this Agreement or any similar Agreement between the 
Government of the United States of America and the Government of any 
other country receiving military assistance. 

Article V 

The Government of the Federal People’s Republic of Yugoslavia agrees 
to receive personnel of the Government of the United States of America 
who will discharge in its territory the responsibilities of the Government 
of the United States of America under this Agreement and who will be 
accorded facilities to observe the progress of the assistance furnished pur¬ 
suant to this Agreement. It is understood between the two Governments 
that the number of such personnel will be kept as low as possible. Such per¬ 
sonnel who arc United States nationals, including personnel temporarily 
assigned, will, in their relations with the Government of the Federal 
People’s Republic of Yugoslavia, operate as a part of the Embassy of 
the United States of America under the direction and control of the Chief 
of the Diplomatic Mission, and will have the same status as that of other 
personnel with corresponding rank of the Embassy of the United States 
of America who are United States nationals. Upon appropriate notifica¬ 
tion by the Government of the United States of America full diplomatic 
status will be granted to an agreed number of the personnel assigned 
thereto. 

Article VI 

1. The Government of the Federal People’s Republic of Yugoslavia 
reaffirms that it will continue to join in promoting international under¬ 
standing and goodwill, and in maintaining world peace; to make, con¬ 
sistent with its political and economic stability, the full contribution 
permitted by its manpower, resources, facilities, and general economic 
condition to the development and maintenance of its own defensive 
strength and the defensive strength of the free world; and to take all 

reasonable measures which may be needed to develop its defense capaci¬ 
ties. 

2. The Government of the Federal People’s Republic of Yugoslavia 
undertakes to take such action as may be mutually agreed upon to elimi¬ 
nate causes of international tension. 

3. The Government of the Federal People’s Republic of Yugoslavia 
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agrees to take appropriate steps to insure the effective utilization of the 
economic and military assistance provided by the Government of the 
United States of America. 

Article VII 

1. This Agreement shall enter into force on the date of signature; and 
will continue in force until one year after the receipt by either Party of 
written notice of the intention of the other Party to terminate it, provided 
that the provisions of Article I, paragraphs 2 and 3, and arrangements 
entered into under Article II, paragraph 2, and under Article III, shall 
remain in force unless otherwise agreed by the two Governments. 

2. The Government of the United States of America reserves the right 
at any time to suspend its assistance to Yugoslavia made available pur¬ 
suant to this Agreement, including deliveries of all supplies scheduled but 
not yet transferred. 

3. The two Governments will, upon the request of either of them, 
consult regarding any matter relating to the application of this Agreement 
or to operations or arrangements carried out pursuant to this Agreement. 

4. The terms of this Agreement may at any time be reviewed at the 
request of either Government or amended by agreement between the two 
Governments. 

5. This Agreement shall be registered with the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations. 

(x) Resolution of the General Assembly on a complaint of hostile 

ACTIVITIES of the U.S.S.R., BULGARIA, HUNGARY, RUMANIA, AlBANIA, 

% 

Czechoslovakia and Poland against Yugoslavia, 14 December 195U 

The General Assembly, 

Having considered the complaint^ submitted to it by the delegation of 
the Federal People’s Republic of Yugoslavia concerning the activities 
of the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and the 
Governments of Bulgaria, Hungary, Romania and Albania, as well as 
the Governments of Czechoslovakia and Poland, against Yugoslavia, 

Viewing with serious concern the tension between Yugoslavia on one 
side, and the other above-mentioned countries on the other side. 

Mindful of the purpose of the United Nations ‘to develop friendly rela¬ 
tions among nations based on respect for the principle of equal rights and 
self-determination of peoples, and to take other appropriate measures to 
strengthen universal peace’, 

Mindful of the authority of the General Assembly to ‘recommend 
measures for the peaceful adjustment of any situation, regardless of origin, 

‘ General Assembly, Sixth Session, SuppUment No. 20, ResoluiioTts, 509 (VI), p. lo. 

* A/1946. 
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which it deems likely to impair the general welfare or friendly relations 
among nations’, 

1. Takes note of the declaration of the Yugoslav delegation that the 
Government of Yugoslavia for its part is ready to do all that is necessary 
for the carrying out of the recommendations of the present resolution; 

2. Recommends that the Governments concerned: 

(a) Conduct their relations and settle their disputes in accordance with 
the spirit of the United Nations Charter; 

(b) Conform in their diplomatic intercourse with the rules and practices 
which are customary in international relations; 

(c) Settle frontier disputes by means of mixed frontier commissions or 
other peaceful means of their choice. 

333th plenary meeting, 

14 December /pj/. 


2 . Relations with the Vatican 

(i) Extract from a press conference by Marshal Tito, regarding 

Yugoslavia’s relations with the Vatican, 31 October 1951' 

Question: What is the outlook for future relations between the Vatican 
and Yugoslavia within the framework of a peaceful policy? 

Answer: I think that the Vatican should proceed to a peaceful policy 
and contribute to bringing about world peace in countries where there 
arc difficulties. We have nothing against the Vatican; we have no motive 
for considering the question of relations between the Vatican and Yugo¬ 
slavia as an unresolved one, since with us the Church is free and religion 
also, within the framework, be it understood, of the laws in force in our 
country. 

Naturally wc could never permit any intervention on the part of the 
Vatican in our internal policy. This is the only point on which wc differ 
from the Vatican. Wc wish our relations to improve and have stressed 
this many times. Today the stabilization of relations is again a question 
of moment, since a situation like the present can lead to no good. 

(ii) Official communiq^u^ regarding the conditional release from 
prison of the Archbishop of Zagreb, Monsignor Alois Stepinac, 

5 December 1951^ 

The former archbishop of Zagreb, Alois Stepinac, was today given 
conditional freedom following a decision of the Ministry of the Interior of 
Croatia. Stepinac was condemned on ii October 1946 by the Supreme 

• Translated from Rtla^iom InUrnaiionaliy to November 1951, p. 870. 

* Ibid., 15 December 1951, p. qb6. 
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Court of the People’s Republic of Croatia to sixteen years’ detention for 
collaborating during the war with the quisling government of the so- 
called independent Croat state and with the Italian and German occupa¬ 
tion authorities. The former archbishop of Zagreb, now 53 years of age, 
will live during his period of conditional freedom in his native region of 
Krasic, district of Jastrebar, in the People’s Republic of Croatia. He has 
decided to setde in the parochial residence there. Stepinac was set free 
under the Yugoslav law providing for the release of a prisoner for good 
conduct after he has served half his sentence; the decision is the concern 
of the Ministry of the Interior of the Republic in which the prisoner is 
serving his sentence. 

(iii) Statement by Archbishop Stepinac after his release, 6 December 

I am still the lawful archbishop and I am not so old that I have to give 
up my work. If the Pope wishes it, I am ready to leave my position, but 
I will never do so under pressure from a government. I am personally 
very satisfied at having fulfilled my duty. I am in a position, here as in 
prison, to carry out my priestly functions. An honourable agreement 
needs to be reached based on the essential conditions laid down by the 
Catholic church, namely, religious marriage, religious instruction in 
schools and the existence of a Catholic press. Religious marriage must be 
defended to the last, for it is a sacrament instituted by Our Lord which 
men have no right to modify. All men unjustly attacked have the right of 
self-defence. But at the present moment it is better to seek to appease 
men’s minds rather than to inflame them. I can fulfil my duties here and 
intend to remain here for the rest of my days. 

3. Social Planning 

(i) Law on the management of State economic enterprises and higher 

economic associations by the ^VoRKERS’ COUNCILS, 26 JUNE 1950^ 

I. Basic Principles 

Article i. —Factories, mines, transport, commercial, agricultural, fores¬ 
try, communal and other state economic enterprises, as the common 
property of the whole Nation, are in the name of the social community 
administered by their working staffs within the framework of the state 
economic plan, and on the basis of the rights and duties established by 
law or other legal prescription. 

The working staffs realise this management through workers’ councils 

* Translated from Rflazioni lnUrna::ionali, 15 December 1951, p, 966. 

^ Tugos/av Latv^ t950> nos. pp. 75^2. 
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and management boards of enterprises and workers* councils and manage¬ 
ment boards of higher economic associations in which a number of eco¬ 
nomic enterprises are associated together. 

Article 2 .—The workers’ council of an enterprise or the workers’ council 
of a higher association is elected or dissolved by the working staff of the 
enterprise or association. 

In smaller enterprises the whole working staff constitutes the workers’ 
council. 

Article 3 .—A workers’ council is elected for one year. 

A workers’ council or any of its members may be recalled before the 
expiry of the period of election. 

Article 4 .—A workers’ council, as representative of the working staff, 
elects or dismisses the management board, and executes any other rights 
defined by law. 

Article —A management committee administers an economic enter¬ 
prise or higher economic association and is responsible for its work to the 
workers’ council and the competent state organs, while the management 
board of an enterprise is also responsible to the management board of a 
higher economic association. 

Under this responsibility, a management board works on the basis of 
laws or any other legal prescriptions, on the basis of the decisions of its 
own workers’ council, and also of the instructions or directives of the 
competent state organs, or otherwise of the management board of a higher 
economic association. 

Article 6 .—A management board is elected for a year. 

A new management board may include no more than one third of the 
members of the management board of the previous year. 

Nobody may be a member of a management board for more than two 
successive years. 

Members of a management board while elected to that position do not 
leave their ordinary duties or activities in the enterprise. 

Members of a management committee receive no payment for their 
work. 

Article 7.—No member of a management committee may during the 
period of his election be refused a labour or service agreement, nor may he 
be transferred elsewhere without his consent. 

Article 8 .—The production and business of an enterprise is under the 
charge of the manager of that enterprise, or the working and business of 

a higher economic association in the charge of a manager of that associa¬ 
tion. 

Until otherwise determined by law, and to ensure proper expert direc¬ 
tion of any enterprise or higher economic association, the manager of the 
enterprise is to be appointed by the management board of a higher 
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economic association, or otherwise by a competent state organ, if the 
enterprise is not associated, while the manager of a higher economic 
association is to be appointed by the competent state organs. 

Article g .—The workers’ council or management committee of an en¬ 
terprise may propose the removal of the management board. 

The manager of an enterprise is responsible for his work to the manage¬ 
ment board of the enterprise, to the management board and management 
of a higher economic association, as also to the competent state organs, 
while the manager of a higher economic association is responsible to the 
management board and to the competent state organs. 


II. The Workers’ Council of an Enterprise 

Article lo .—The workers’ council of an enterprise consists of from 15 to 
120 members. 

The number of members of a workers’ council of any enterprise is laid 
down by the rules of the enterprise, and depends on the size and structure 
of the enterprise. 

Elections to the workers’ council are held at the commencement of 
every year. For certain branches of industry the federal government may 
determine any other time for the election of workers’ councils. 

In enterprises of less than 30 workers and employees the whole staff 
together constitute the workers’ council. 

Article //.—The workers’ council of an enterprise is chosen by general, 
equal and direct suffrage, and by secret vote. 

Workers who have under the existing provisions concluded a working 
agreement with an enterprise, together with the technical and engineering 
staff and other employees of the enterprise, have the right of voting in the 
elections for the workers’ council. 

Article 12 .—Elections for the workers’ council of an enterprise are as 
a rule conducted through united candidate lists for the whole enterprise. 

Either the trade union branch or a defined number of workers and 
employees have the right to put up a list of candidates. 

Article 13 ,—In enterprises of up to 500 workers and employees a list of 
candidates may be put up by one tenth of the workers and employees who 
have the right of voting, on condition that the number of signatories is not 
less than five. In enterprises which have more than 500 workers and 
employees, a list of candidates may be put up by a number of workers and 
employees equal to the number of members of the workers’ council to be 
elected. 

Among the signatories there must be equal representation of the various 
sections or units of the enterprise. 

Article 14 .—A list of candidates is to be submitted in writing and must 
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contain the names of as many candidates as members of the workers’ 
council are to be elected. 

A list of candidates is signed by those who put it up. 

Article 15. —A list of candidates must be published in the enterprise at 
legist five days before the date of election. 

Article 16. —Elections for a workers’ council are conducted by an elec¬ 
toral commission, which is appointed by the trade union organisation. 

Votes are cast at polling booths. 

The electoral commission determines the polling booths and elects elec¬ 
toral committees. 

Article 17. —Voting is by ballot papers. 

Every ballot paper contains in order the names of the candidates put 
forward on the relative list. 

Article 18. —Every voter receives the same number of ballot papers as 
there are lists of candidates put up. 

Every voter has the right, in place of any candidate proposed on any list 
of candidates, to cross out his name, and to enter the name of another 
candidate from among the workers and employees of the enterprise who 
have the right of suffrage. 

The ballot papers bearing the list of candidates for whom the voter does 
not intend to vote, are placed by him in a prescribed place in the special 
booth in which he fills up his ballot paper. 

The ballot paper of the list of candidates for which the elector casts his 
vote is folded by him, and in the presence of the electoral committee, 
placed in the ballot box. 

Article ig. —Those candidates who obtain the greatest number of votes 
on the list of candidates for which the majority of the workers and em¬ 
ployees voted, arc considered elected members of a workers’ council. 

Article 20. —A workers’ council chooses a chairman from among its 
members. 

The chairman of a workers’ council cannot be a member of a manage¬ 
ment board. 

Article 21. —Sessions of the workers’ council arc summoned and presided 
over by the chairman of the council. Sessions of a workers’ council are 
held at least once every six weeks. 

The chairman is bound to call a session of the workers’ council on the 
request of the management board of the enterprise, or of the trade union 
branch, or otherwise of one third of the members of the workers’ council, 
or of the manager. 

Article 22. —The decisions of a workers’ council arc fully binding if over 
half of the members were present at the session. 

The workers’ council bases its decisions by majority of votes of the 
members present. 
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Article 23 .—The workers’ council of an enterprise: 

Draws up basic plans and the concluding balance sheet of the enter¬ 
prise; 

Makes decisions concerning the management of the enterprise and 
relative to the realisation of the production plan; 

Chooses, releases or dismisses the management committee of the enter¬ 
prise or individual members of this; 

Makes the rules of the enterprise, on confirmation by the management 
board of a higher economic association or of the competent state organ; 

Examines the working reports of the management board and makes 
decisions for the approval or otherwise of its work; 

Considers individual measures of the management board or of the 
responsible state organ and passes its conclusions concerning these; 

Distributes that portion of the accumulation of the industry which 
remains at the disposal of the industry or otherwise of the working staff 
of the industry. 

Article 24 .—The manager and other members of the management board 
are bound to be present at sittings of the workers’ council. 

Any member of the workers’ council has the right to put questions to the 
management board or to the manager concerning their work. 

The management board and manager are bound to give an answer at 
the session of the workers’ council. 


III. The Management Board of an Enterprise 

Article 23 .—The management board of an enterprise consists of from 3 
to 17 members inclusive of the manager. 

The number of members of the management board of any enterprise is 
determined by the rules of the enterprise, and depends on the size and 
structure of the enterprise. 

At least three quarters of the members of the management board must 
be workers directly engaged in production, or otherwise in the basic 
productive activity of the enterprise, while the remaining members of the 
management board arc chosen from among the technical and engineering 
personnel and other employees. 

Article 26 .—Election of the management board is made by the workers’ 
council immediately this has been constituted. 

The election of the members of a management committee is effected by 
lists of candidates and secret voting. 

Together with the members of the management board arc elected the 
requisite number of deputies. 

One tenth of the members of a workers’ council may put up a list of 
candidates. 
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The mandate of the members of the management board of an enterprise 
lasts until the election of a new management board. 

Article 2y .—The management board of an enterprise: 

Draws up proposals for the basic plans of the enterprise; 

Issues monthly operational plans; 

Looks after the proper working of the enterprise; 

Makes its proposals for the internal organisation of the enterprise and 
also its proposals for the systemisation of staff positions; 

Draws up its proposals for rules concerning working hours in the enter¬ 
prise and passes any measures required for the strengthening of labour 
discipline; 

Determines the election of employees to leading positions in the enter¬ 
prise; 

Passes decisions concerning any decision to dismiss or on the internal 
distribution of functions; 

Takes any measures necessary for the advancement of the production 
of the enterprise; and particularly for the rationalisation of production, 
for increase of productivity of labour, for bringing down the costs of 
production, for improving the quality of production and for economy and 
minimization of waste and scrap; 

Decides questions of standards of productivity in the enterprise; 

Decides on the proclamation of shock workers as also on proposals con¬ 
cerning rationalisators and personnel introducing technical improvements; 

Takes any steps necessary for the improvement of the skill of the 
workers or employees of the enterprise or for their proper direction to one 
form of work or another; 

Cares for the proper application of the prescriptions concerning em¬ 
ployment relations in the enterprise, concerning the pay and advancement 
of workers or employees, concerning the protection of labour and social 
insurance, as also concerning the improvement of living conditions of 
workers or employees of the enterprise; 

Examines and passes plans for the utilisation of the annual holidays of 
workers and employees in the enterprise; 

Undertakes measures for the production and the proper use of national 
property administered by the enterprise and measures for the discovery, 
prevention and elimination of any damage, waste or other form of uncon- 
scientious attitude towards public property. 

The management board of an enterprise is responsible for carrying out 
of plans and for the proper conduct of business of the enterprise. 

Article 28 .—A management board elects a chairman from among its 
members. 

The manager of an enterprise cannot be the chairman of the manage¬ 
ment board. 
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The chairman of a management board conducts sittings of the manage¬ 
ment committee and together with the manager prepares the agenda of 
sittings. 

Article 2g. —The management board of an enterprise works as a whole 
and makes its decisions only at its meetings. 

Sittings of the management board are called by the chairman. 

The chairman shall call a sitting of a management board on the request 
of the manager, or of any member of the management board. 

Article 30. —The decisions of the management board of an enterprise are 
binding if over half of its members were present at the sitting. 

The conclusions of a management board are made by a majority of votes 
of the members present. 

Article 31. —The members of a management board, while engaged on 
business of the board, have a right to indemnification to the extent of the 
earnings they may lose. 

Article 32.—-The management board of an enterprise has both the right 
and the duty to submit to the responsible state organ its objections or 
observations concerning any decision, order, or directive of the manage¬ 
ment board of a higher association which it considers is not in conformity 
with the law or is detrimental to the interests of the enterprise, but it can¬ 
not hold up the execution of this until the responsible state organ passes 
its own decision. 

Article 33. —Any member of the management board of an enterprise who 
docs not agree with any conclusion of the management board may com¬ 
municate his observations to the management board of a higher economic 
association, or otherwise to the workers’ council of the enterprise. 

A member of a management board may bring forward his observations 
concerning the work of the manager solely at a sitting of the management 
board or the workers’ council. 

Article 34. —Members of management boards are bound to preserve 
state secrets and those of their enterprise. 

Members of management boards are, as official persons, responsible for 
their work on the board. 

Article 33. —For the purpose of examining any question or the prepara¬ 
tion of any proposal in matters in this field of work, the management board 
of an enterprise may set up special commissions drawn from the ranks of 
the workers and employees of the enterprise. 


IV. The Manager of an Enterprise 

Article 36. —The manager organises the process of work in the enterprise 
and directly controls the realisation of the plan and the business of the 
enterprise, fulfilling any law or the prescriptions of the management board 
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of the enterprise, or order or directive of the responsible state organs, or of 
the management board or manager of a higher industrial association. 

The manager is directly responsible for the execution of the law and of 
all other legal prescriptions, and all orders of the competent state organ 
which assures their administration in the enterprise. 

Article jy.—The manager of an enterprise, within the framework of the 
economic plan and in conformity with the conclusions of the management 
board of the enterprise, concludes agreements and handles turnover capital. 
Immediately upon conclusion by the manager, an agreement is valid. 

A manager represents an enterprise in dealings with the organs of state 
and in any legal relationship with any other party. He may authorise any 
other person to represent the enterprise in any defined legal matter. 

Article 38 .—The manager of an enterprise accepts new workers and 
appoints employees in the enterprise, with the exception of those concern¬ 
ing whom special prescriptions otherwise determine, and passes any 
decision concerning their employment in the enterprise. 

The manager of an enterprise passes decisions concerning dismissal of 
workers or employees, except in so far as other general prescriptions trans¬ 
fer that right to other persons in the enterprise. 

Workers or employees have the right of objection to the management 
board of an enterprise against any decision concerning dismissal or direc¬ 
tion to other work, and this passes the final decision. 

Article —The manager of an enterprise allocates the workers and 

» employees of the enterprise to their particular work and determines their 
duties. 

Workers and employees of an enterprise arc responsible for their work 
in the enterprise to the manager. 

The manager of an enterprise ensures discipline in the work and other 
activity of the enterprise. 

Article 40 .—If a manager considers any decision of the management 
board contrary to the law, to legal prescriptions, to plans or to orders of the 
competent state organs, he shall without delay inform the management 
board of a higher economic association, or otherwise the competent state 
organs of this, and temporarily postpone execution of the decision until 
the management board of the higher economic association, or otherwise 
the competent state organs, have made a final decision on the matter. The 
management board of a higher economic association, or othenvise the 
competent state organ, shall pass its decision without delay, and this 
within at most ten days. 

The manager of an enterprise may undertake any measures necessary 
for the execution of the plan or for the proper work of the enterprise, under 
the jurisdiction of the management board, wherever the management 
board does not do this in good time. The manager shall inform the 
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management board of the enterprise of any such measures he undertakes 
at the first subsequent sitting of this. 

V. The Workers’ Council, the Management Board 

AND THE Manager 

Article 41. —^The workers’ council of a higher economic association is 
chosen by the working staffs of all the enterprises associated, in proportion 
to their constituent numbers. 

The workers’ council of a higher economic association consists of from 
30 to 200 members. 

Article 42. —The management board of a higher economic association 
consists of from 5 to 15 members, inclusive of the manager. 

At least three quarters of the members of a management board must be 
workers engaged directly in the work of production or else in the basic 
productive activity of the enterprise. 

Article 43.—The management of a higher economic association is ap¬ 
pointed by the Presidium of the National Assembly of the Federal People’s 
Republic of Yugoslavia, or otherwise by the Presidium of the National 
Assembly of a People’s Republic, or by a People’s Committee. 

Article 44. —Prescriptions for the method of election, for the jurisdiction 
and for the working of workers’ councils and management boards of 
higher economic association, and also concerning the position and powers 
of the manager of such associations, will be prescribed by a special law. 

VI. Temporary and Concluding Provisions 

Article 45.—The Federal Government, in co-operation with the Govern¬ 
ment of the People’s Republics and the Central Committee of the Yugoslav 
Trade Union Federation shall take steps for elections for workers’ councils 
and management boards of enterprises immediately upon the coming into 
force of this law. 

Article 46. —Special federal and republic laws and provisions of the 
Federal Government will, on the basis of the principles of this law make 
further prescriptions concerning workers’ councils and management boards 
of enterprises and higher economic associations. 

Article 47. —Until the passing of the laws envisaged in the preceding 
article, the Federal Government may by Decree pass prescriptions con¬ 
cerning the workers’ councils and management boards of higher economic 
associations, while the federal government and the governments of the 
people’s republic shall pass prescriptions for the e.xecution of this law. 

Article 48. —This law shall, with the necessary changes, be applied also 
to the production enterprises of public associations. 

The Federal Government may exceptionally prescribe that in certain 
military production enterprises the working staffs for the management of 
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the enterprise shall be formed otherwise than under the prescriptions of 
this law, and may at the same time determine their jurisdiction. 

In enterprises which are still without rules, the number of members of 
the management board shall be determined by the workers’ council. 

Article ^g. —The prescriptions of the basic law concerning state economic 
enterprises and any other provisions which may be contradictory to this 
law, cease to be valid. 

Article ^o. —This law comes into force eight days after publication in the 
‘Official Gazette’ of the Federal People’s Republic of Yugoslavia. 

(ii) Speech by Mr. Boris Kidric, President of the Yugoslav Economic 
Council, presenting to the Yugoslav National Assembly a Bill for 

THE reorganization OF THE GOVERNMENT, 7 ApRIL I95I‘ 

The proposed reorganization of the federal government constitutes a 
new step forward in our social development, begun with the formation of 
the workers’ councils and management committees. We rightly define it 
as a process of transformation from state ownership, a primitive and in¬ 
ferior form of socialist ownership, to common ownership by the people 
under the guidance of the direct producers. This process constitutes, in 
the history of mankind, the greatest possible achievement of true socialist 
development. And our country has the honour of bringing it about. It 
consists of the systematic and fairly rapid elimination of the functions of 
the state in the field of social economics; of the radical annihilation of 
bureaucracy, a social phenomenon which is a latent danger for the 
development of socialist democracy and of socialism itself. 

The system of workers’ councils and of management committees, which 
already presents, although only at the beginning of its development, an 
effective association of direct producers and which consequently gives a 
true socialist content and a socialist form to our social relations, has made 
solid progress. The workers’ councils and management committees func¬ 
tion today not only in the principal enterprises of our country but also 
in the majority of higher economic associations. Naturally all kinds of 
initial deficiencies were met with in our workers’ councils and management 
committees but, in spite of this, they carry out their own decisions with 
great success. 

The development of the workers’ councils and management committees 
has up to now allowed the immediate transfer to direct producers, to their 
organs and associations, of a whole series of state functions in the economic 
field—both in the production section, and in the field of exchange and 
even that of planning—so as noticeably to reduce the machinery of the 
state. Consequently, as a result of the proposed reorganization of the 

* Translated from Ilelaz,iom InUrnazionati^ 21 April 1951, j). 314, 

^ 318& D d 
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federal government and of the reorganization to be effected in the govern¬ 
ments of the republics, various Ministries of an economic character will 
be eliminated and transformed into general boards, each with workers* 
councils. 

Parallel with the general boards, which constitute in fact the economic 
union of concerns with their own workers’ councils and management 
committees, we will set up, where it is not a question of production but of 
existing organizational functions, the so-called central boards in the orbit 
of the government councils. These central boards are new in so far as 
through them are created councils of those directly interested, councils 
which will have a deliberate or consultative character. It is understand¬ 
able that the proposed reorganization of the government should also extend 
to the economic field. It will not be limited to this field, however, but will 
comprehend the reorganization of culture, health and social welfare. 

The second essential element which I should like to mention and which 
relates to the proposal regarding the reorganization and restriction of the 
federal government is the fact that all the key industries of our country— 
metallurgy, oil and engineering—which have hitherto been under the 
jurisdiction of the federal government, will pass to that of the People’s 
Republics. This is a new proof of the solidarity of our People’s Republic of 
Yugoslavia, a real proof of the liberty, equality, fraternity and unity of our 
people and a proof of the true solution of the national problems of our 
country. Today our People’s Republics effectively direct all economic 
affairs within their own territory. There remain within the competence of 
the federal government only those branches which of their own economic 
and technical nature are centralized, that is rail, maritime and river com¬ 
munications, land traffic and air traffic. 

(iii) Extracts from a report on the Yugoslav judiciary presented by 
THE Minister of the Interior, General Alexander Rankovic, to the 
Fourth Plenum of the Central Committee of the Yugoslav Com¬ 
munist Party, 3 June 1951’ 

The Politbureau of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of 
Yugoslavia considers the problem of the judiciary—including both its 
organisation and its functioning—to be so topical today as to require the 
Plenum of the CC of the CPY to subject it to an overall discussion and to 
adopt a principled attitude on it. The issue does not involve the seeking 
out of fresh principles upon which our judiciary should be based, for there 
is nothing to be changed in its principled basis as it evolved through the 
Popular Revolution, that basis having proved correct in practice and 
truly democratic both during the course of the Liberation War and during 

* Ntw Tugoslav Law, 1951, no. 4, pp. 3-5, 8-9, 15-16, 18-20, 2J-2a, 24-27. 
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the development of our judiciary in the postwar period. The problem 
consists in having our judiciary move further forward, in bringing it into 
harmony with the movement of our entire social life along the path of 
continued building up of socialist democracy. In a society which in its 
profound revolutionary transformation has made powerful and bold 
strides toward the transference of management of economy into the hands 
of the direct producers themselves—while also entrusting the citizens them¬ 
selves with the directing of various spheres of State and social life and 
thereby reaching the socialist path of withering away of the State with the 
gradual transfer of individual functions of the State to the direct organs of 
the people—it is inevitable that citizens should become increasingly cog¬ 
nizant of the value of their personal freedom and their human rights, of 
the role of individual citizens in directing social life. In order to be able to 
expect the vast social transformation it has moved to bear fruit, the Party 
must give powerful impetus to the development of the citizens’ political 
and social consciousness, their socialist patriotism, their allegiance to the 
social community, their understanding of the historical social developments 
in which they are taking active part, because such transformation may 
only ensue as the result of voluntary and conscious participation of the 
members of society. However, the strengthening of the citizens’ con¬ 
sciousness for collective work in the building of the new social organisation 
cannot be divorced from the strengthening of their consciousness regarding 
their personal rights and personal freedom, and in the safeguarding of 
such rights and freedom a special importance attaches to the organisa¬ 
tion of the judiciary. . . . 

So far the Party has not presented an overall survey and appraisal of the 
work of law courts and the other organs participating in the administra¬ 
tion of justice, and in doing so today it must at the same time point to a 
scries of weaknesses, setbacks, mistakes and instability in that sphere. 

The Party has on several occasions indicated that our courts (as well as 
UDB* and public prosecutors) arc sometimes inclined to convert ordinary 
crime into political criminal offences, the same as there are certain cases, 
too, of drifting in fixing the political background of what at first glance 
appears to be ordinary crime. For a time there existed a tendency to 
discover economic and other sabotage in any individual case of resistance 
toward certain economic measures or in cases of abuse and detrimental or 
unconscientious procedure. There arc courts which construe counter¬ 
revolutionary offences out of concrete insubordination toward individual 
State organs or persons in office. Thus, for instance, a court has been 
responsible for proclaiming an insult to the president of a local people’s 
wmmittce and his wife as a criminal offence against the people and the 
State, pronouncing a sentence of three years’ imprisonment. On the other 

' Uprava driavne bezbednosti—State Security Administration, i.e. Secret Police. 
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hand, individual courts often display a formalism mixed with political 
blindness, as had been the case with the judgment of a regional court 
rejecting a citizen’s request for the return of a horse that had been com¬ 
mandeered by Tchetnik detachments and was in the possession of the 
defendant, with the motivation that the Partisan and Tchetnik detach¬ 
ments were engaged in mutual combat during the war, and since every 
army resorts to commandeering in war the Tchetniks, too, were constrained 
to requisition the necessary stock. Of course, the higher courts proceeded 
to alter and rectify such cases of unlawfulness and patent miscarriage of 
justice. 

There are instances of the courts, in the absence of firmer criteria in the 
application of punishment for one and the same criminal offence (with 
regard to its gravity), proceeding to apply the wrong—too mild, or too 
severe—types of punishment, as well as of punishing milder offences with 
heavy sentences and grave ones with mild sentences. In respect of these 
and similar occurrences in the work of our courts it is characteristic to note 
their attitude toward criminal offences against general people’s property 
and certain acts against economy. Our Party has ever pointed to the 
importance of general people’s property as the basis of our socialist build¬ 
up, to the need for a correct attitude toward it, as well as to the need of 
punishing different types of larceny, embezzlement, robbery and other 
criminal offences against people’s property. Dealing with this subject at 
the Third Congress of Women’s Anti-Fascist Front, comrade Tito said: 
‘With us, the concept of people’s property somehow still remains a fairly 
flexible and vague one with many men. Somehow they still adhere to 
that old concept of State property. They maintain the same attitude 
toward it as they did before, during capitalist rule, and, what is more, 
to-day they take that property to belong to no one. Such an attitude 
toward people’s property is fairly widespread today. This is punishable, 
this is immoral, this is unworthy of the citizens of a socialist country, and 
wc must just as much combat that phenomenon.’ And, indeed, whereas 
the courts in their majority and the public prosecutors’ offices displayed 
a correct attitude on the subject of punishment for criminal offences 
against general people’s property, certain other courts showed a wavering 
attitude in that respect as witness, among other things, the phenomenon 
of mild punishing of thieves of general people’s property, and even the 
passing of conditional sentences, on the one hand, and the unrealistic 
fixing of too heavy punishment, on the other. All that, of course, cannot 
exercise an educational influence upon the development of our citizens’ 
consciousness as regards the protecting of socialist property. 

The organs of the Ministry of the Interior, inclusive of the State 
Security Administration, similarly have great weaknesses and deficiencies 
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in their work. First of all, on the question of respecting and implementing 
of legality, although the struggle on that score had been sharpening since 
the inception of those organs, certain acts on the part of individual UDB 
organs have nonetheless been carrying great prejudice to its reputation and 
causing political difficulties. Any infringement of legality and non-obser¬ 
vance of law and other prescriptions is called for in all their actions and 
activities, for UDB by no means stands above authority and above law, 
being the character of its organisation and its tasks primarily called upon 
to protect the interests of the popular community, and strictly adhere 
to law. 

One of the principal problems which is out of step with the line of 
democratisation of the overall life of our country are the cases of precipi¬ 
tate deprival of liberty of individual citizens by some organs. According 
to data of the Public Prosecutor’s Office and the FPRY Ministry of In¬ 
terior Affairs, for instance, 47% of the total number of arrests operated by 
UDB during 1949 were unjustified, which is to say that men were set free 
from examining prison or discharged by the court upon completed examina¬ 
tion. According to reports of public prosecutors’ offices, the movement of 
unjustifiably instituted proceedings was as follows by republics: Serbia 
40 %» Slovenia 39%, Bosnia and Hercegovina 51%, Macedonia 36%, 
Montenegro 47%. These data suggest that many UDB organs regard the 
arresting of men as a very simple matter, failing to consider the fact tliat 
it might sully the persons in question as citizens of New Yugoslavia, and, 
on the other hand, compromise socialist legality. . . . 

Lastly, cases of unlawfulness on the part of UDB organs are also 
mirrored in that some of its organs proceed to appropriate competencies 
which do not belong to their jurisdiction. For instance, records of arrested 
persons show that out of the total number of arrested persons during 1949 
23% of the arrests operated by UDB organs concerned general crime of 
a minor significance, and that those organs conducted investigations in 
connection with the majority of such cases which should have been the 
task of departments of interior affairs, the People’s Militia or public 
prosecutors’ offices. Or, on the other hand, not infrequently the individual 
UDB organs perform such activities which belong to the jurisdiction of 
organs of people’s authority, different economic organs, political and mass 

organisations. 

All these analyses and appraisals of the work of our judicial system would 
not be complete if we were to leave out the fact that in a certain measure 
the campaign method of work of the administrative organs has had effect 
on the quality of the work of the law courts. During the bulk-buying 
period the people’s committees and the local political forums have often 
introduced their mistaken campaign method of work also into the work of 
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the law courts, considering the law courts to be organs which without any 
questioning must carry out the assigned tasks just in the manner and with¬ 
in the time demanded or desired. In doing this the authority of the law 
courts and the reputation which the law courts must enjoy with the people 
have been neglected. In this ‘operational dan’ of theirs, the people’s 
committees, the offices of the Public Prosecutors and the local party 
agencies have tried, and sometimes succeeded, to turn the law courts into 
their executive organs. This can best be seen from a few examples which 
I shall give. In 1949 a Public Prosecutor gave an order by telephone to 
the Department of Justice to immediately send the following telegram to 
all the law courts of a region: ‘Within two days unconditionally carry out 
confiscation of property of all the grain producers who have been sentenced 
to confiscation of property, failing which you will be held criminally 
responsible.* The office of the same Public Prosecutor at the same time 
sent a telegram to all its organs stating that ‘measures would be taken’ 
against all those officials who fail to carry out the confiscation. There are 
examples where ‘directives’ are given on how a sentence will be passed 
in a concrete case, and also that even concrete instructions are given in 
advance with respect to the amount of punishment to be meted out to a 
person. Detecting these occurrences, our party has, by letters to the Central 
Committees and also through the press, pointed out that certain organs of 
administration and local political forums, particularly in the period of the 
campaign activities, are quite directly and incorrectly applying adminis¬ 
trative and even compulsory measures, instead of patient political pre¬ 
parations and political work with the masses. . . . 

In order to have a proper aspect of the conditions reigning in our 
jurisdiction the composition of its staff must also be taken into considera¬ 
tion. We have in all our courts at the beginning of 1951: 1,322 permanent 
judges, 47,871 lay-judges, and 285 court secretaries. A very large majority 
of this total number of personnel are men (96-4%) while the number of 
women judges is still very insignificant (3-6%). There are no women 
judges in Macedonia and Montenegro. 

In regard to professional legal training the formation of the juridical 
staff is as follows: the largest number of judges having legal training is in 
Montenegro relatively, where there are 37 judges of whom 35 graduated 
Law. The status is slightly lower in Croatia, where of 324 judges there are 
only 20 who have not graduated Law. In Vojvodina only 14 out of 124 
judges are not lawyers, while in Slovenia of 144 judges there are only 20 
without legal training. We have a larger number of judges without 
legal training in Serbia, where of 463 judges, 92 have not graduated Law, 
while in Macedonia of 58 judges, 21 are without legal training. In 
Bosnia-Hcrcegovina no out of 184 judges are without legal training. If 
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we should consider district courts apart, owing to the fact that there is 
always a larger number of judges who have graduated Law than judges 
without legal training in Supreme and Regional Courts, then the number 
of judges without legal training would be relatively much higher. So that 
we have 5-81 % district court judges without legal training in Croatia, 8% 
in Montenegro, 13*83% in Vojvodina, 15*02% in Slovenia, 24*17% in 
Serbia, 42% in Macedonia, and 74*08% in Bosnia-Hercegovina—which 
means that from a total number of 1,001 court judges 754 have and 247 
have not legal training. School qualifications of judges without legal 
training in the majority of cases are under the lower high school, although 
one cannot measure in many cases their capacities, political culture and 
even legal knowledge, only according to school qualifications. Bosnia- 
Hercegovina is worse off in this sense, where there are 65 judges only with 
elementary school [training]. There are 39 judges in Serbia (Kosovo- 
Mctohija) with only elementary training. There arc three judges at the 
Regional Court in Bosnia-Hercegovina with only elementary training and 
two in Serbia. 

I. With the purpose of a further strengthening of the role and signifi¬ 
cance of jurisdiction and legality, certain principles must be ascertained, 
developed and supplemented further with help and struggle and consis¬ 
tent work of the Party, competent state institutions and the court itself 
with the purpose of eliminating the weaknesses, failures, mistakes and 
illegality within the jurisdiction itself as well as in relation to it. Beside 
this, account should be kept of the already attained achievements at the 
present degree of development of our socialist democracy, as well as of the 
specific position and role of our country in struggle for its independence, 
for the further building up of socialism, and against the danger from out¬ 
side hegemonists, remnants of the overthrown classes and other various 
hostile activities. 

(a) Starting from the point that the basic organization of the juridical 
system is correct, one should aim towards bringing the Regional Courts 
nearer to the people by decreasing their territorial authority, bringing it 
down on the whole to the previous regional area. The principles of elcc- 
tivity, the possibility of changing judges and the submitting of accounts to 
the community by the judges, arc direct democratic achievements, which 
should continue to be strengthened. With regard to this it would be 
justified that all district and regional judges should be elected by district or 
town, i.c. regional assemblies of people’s committees. In order to eliminate 
certain weaknesses in the existing system of electing and dismissing of the 
judges, it is necessary to specify the conditions under which the election of 
a judge can be made and particularly the dismissal of a judge. In the same 
way it would be justified to demand that a permanent judge should have 
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the necessary schooling, i.e. that he should be a graduate of a law school 
and this rule could only be departed from in the case of a shortage of 
qualified cadres. 

(b) The authority and importance of an institution, particularly such 
an institution as the court of law, cannot be achieved and strengthened 
by organizational measures alone. The law courts can be strengthened, 
particularly the Supreme Courts, by professional and politically developed 
cadres. The legal institutions, the higher courts and the judges themselves 
must pay particular attention to the all-round elevation of the cadres 
both in professional and ideological-political respects at the faculties and 
in the law courts. 

In connection with this it is necessary to intensify the theoretical work 
as a whole, as well as the work on interpretation and explanation of the 
essence of our justice and laws. At the same time, it is the task of the per¬ 
manent judges to lend all the possible aid to the jurors so that they should 
be better trained and more active in the performance of their function as 
jurors. 

(c) With the aim of developing further the democratic principles in the 
proceedings and correcting certain deficiencies the necessity of giving the 
investigation into the hands of the court arises. Consequently, the court 
should as a principle become the basic organ of investigation. In the future 
the offices of the Public Prosecutors should not carry on investigations. 
Naturally these new measures should not make it more difficult for the 
administrative organs to carry on the investigation, because in such a way 
an obstacle could be created to the carrying-out of investigations by the 
administrative organs, a fact which would have negative consequences for 
the struggle against crime. With respect to the decision of putting people 
in gaol pending investigation, as well as the duration of imprisonment, the 
application of constitutional and legal principles should be applied in 
practice too. 

The question of the competence of courts should be solved in such a way 
as to extend and strengthen the role of the Regional and Supreme Courts. 
Because of this, one must rely on the principle that the Regional Courts 
should be in fact first-degree courts, decisive agencies in all more important 
questions in which the defense of our country from hostile activities and 
other forms of criminal activities aimed against our country, and the 
building up of socialism and citizens’ rights come into danger. Thus the 
Supreme Courts of our republics would also be more closely connected with 
the essential problematics of our social and political building-up. This 
would at the same time give greater authority to legal verdict, it would 
further consolidate and extend legal guarantee for the rights of the citizens. 
Starting from the present authority of the Supreme Court of the FPRY, one 
should find means for it to become the solving factor in the more important 
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question and ensure the uniformity in conception and application of laws. 
In fact, the supervision over the work of courts should be transferred to the 
Supreme Courts, and render them more elastic with more initiative and 
more creativeness in the administration of justice. 

(d) There is no doubt that all these measures will contribute greatly to 
the strengthening of the role of the judiciary, the raising of personal 
responsibility of judges and judges-in-council in their entire work. Party 
organisations must ensure the application of the principle: that courts are 
not agencies of the people’s committees or any other institution. The 
working people have given to the court the right through its representa¬ 
tive agencies, to apply the law in specific cases, and to determine what is 
to the interest of the community. When it is trying, the court is a part, it 
is the representative, of the united people’s sovereignty. Only under such 
conditions can the juridical decision be legal and just, only as such can it 
be understood and supported by the masses. The court can even commit 
a mistake, but the law provides a number of legal means which make 
possible a final, legal and just decision. On the other hand, the court will 
be less in a position of committing mistakes and will become more indepen¬ 
dent if the judges are less employees and bureaucrats. ‘The judges- 
cmployecs—says Lenin—are very anxious that everthing should be smooth 
on paper: the most important thing is that everything is in order on paper, 
while all the rest docs not concern the employee who is only concerned 
whether he gets his salary and whether he gets his promotions from his 
superiors. Whereas, elected judges take care not only that everything 
should be right on paper but abo how things look in life. Sometimes the 
rule remains quietly on paper and something totally different happens in 
life.’ 

(e) In the number of measures which have been undertaken recently 
along the line of general improvement of the work of judges and courts 
the question of material conditions was also considered. The juridical 
salaries should be increased, because they have remained far behind the 
salaries of nearly all categories of our workers. Beside this, efforts sliould 
be made, that courts should be returned to their own buildings, which were 
taken away from them for the use of other institutions and to ensure them 
the necessary means for making reparation of the existing buildings, as well 
as to consider seriously the possibility of erecting new buildings. All 
necessary measures would be undertaken to eliminate all mistaken con¬ 
ceptions about the hierarchy of state institutions in which courts have 
a lower status; this should be done with the purpose of doing away with 
the underestimation of the importance of jurisdiction. But one must not 
forget at the same time, that respect forjudges in society and the signifi¬ 
cance of courts cannot be protected by administrative measures, nor can 
it be decreed. It depends, in the first place, on the judges themselves, on 
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the quality and legality of their work, on the firmness and justice of their 
moral stand, on the amount of their conscientiousness, on measures in 
which they engage themselves to protect the freedom of persons and the 
rights of citizens and on their active participation in the protection of 
freedom and the progress of a socialist community. 

2. In spite of having to undertake certain changes in connection with 
the authorization and way of work of public prosecutions, public prosecu¬ 
tion will fulfil in the future an important role in the struggle for suppressing 
criminality and for the application of proper law in civil and administra¬ 
tive disputes. Public prosecution, however, should get rid in the future of 
the so-called operative methods of work and become a direct executive 
organ for the application of various economic measures. In connection 
with this, the need of the prosecution to mediate between citizens and 
members of the administration in question of administrative acts by which 
the rights of citizens are insulted, would fall off. It should be possible for 
citizens to realize their rights by themselves before the courts. The 
prosecution would acquire by such means a more determined position as 
an agency for the protection of legality, with more precise authorizations, 
and would prevent certain occurrences of bureaucratism in its work, which 
result from the idea of its monopoly of watching over legality when it is 
a question of citizens’ rights. The activities of the prosecution would be 
thus more in harmony with the development of our people’s democracy. 

3. In connection with the strengthening of the role of jurisdiction and 
legality, the lawyer’s vocation acquires an important place in our legal 
system. It becomes increasingly an institution to which is entrusted the 
representation of citizens, enterprises, institutions and the giving of legal 
help to same. Every idea of lawyers as helping organs of the state leads to 
bureaucracy and inactivity of the lawyers and to the weakening of the 
function of defence and protection of the rights of the citizens and 
institutions. 

The number of our la^Nyers, after the purging of their profession from 
different anti-people and corrupted elements, is still small, is neglected and 
carries little authority. One of the weaknesses of the lawyers’ profession 
consists of little diligence in representing parties even when justice is 
on their side, and secondly political solidarity of certain lawyers with their 
clients. The Party and state organs must help in order that the lawyers’ 
profession might be freed of these weaknesses as soon as possible and to take 
its rightful place in our society and state structure. In this sense it would be 
necessary to encourage the replenishment of the la>vyers’ profession with 
younger cadres, who have been educated in the spirit of our new law and 
legality, to develop the initiative and political consciousness of the lawyers, 
to strengthen their organisation and their responsibility. All these and 
other measures should be undertaken in order to strengthen the lawyers’ 
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profession and its role. But the place, the reputation of this profession will 
depend first of all on the lawyers and on their conscientious work, on their 
moral stand and their faithfulness to the new social achievements. The 
Party and the state authority have already undertaken a number of 
measures in order to help the right building-up of our new lawyers’ profes¬ 
sion and it will depend on the lawyers as to how fast and in what measure 
the lawyers’ profession will become a real social institution, which in fact it 
should be according to the importance of its functions in the strengthening 
of legality, the protection of citizens and the strengthening of our total 
legal order. 


(iv) Plan for co-operative farming issued by the Central Committee 
OF THE Yugoslav Communist Party, 25 November 1951^ 

The new economic measures adopted in Yugoslavia—the abandoning 
of strict rationing, the abolition of the compulsory delivery of all agricul¬ 
tural produce, the abandoning of tickets, of the points system arid of food 
rationing in general—have been erroneously interpreted by reactionary 
elements in the country as a retreat. These elements considered, in particu¬ 
lar, the peasant working co-operatives, maintaining that the moment for 
their dissolution had been reached. They thought that, with the abolition 
of compulsory deliveries a great number of co-operators would leave the 
co-operatives under the belief that as individual cultivators they will be 
able to earn more under the free market system. At the beginning of the 
stabilization process speculators among the cultivators were, indeed, able 
to earn fairly well by taking advantage of the present disproportion be¬ 
tween the prices of industrial goods, which in general are stable, and the 
excessively high prices of agricultural products. The Central Committee 
of the Yugoslav Communist Party realizes that, as a result of these con¬ 
ditions and of propaganda this summer against the co-operatives, some 
hesitations have arisen which, however, the party has succeded in over¬ 
coming by its political action. Now new tendencies to enlarge tlie peasant 
working co-operatives can be observed and the peasants arc flocking to 
them in great numbers. 

The new development of the working co-operatives has been made 
possible by the results obtained by the stabilizing process in the Yugoslav 
economy, which have tended towards a lowering of the prices of agri¬ 
cultural products, have diminished the possibility of speculation, have 
brought about a diminution in monetary circulation and consequently 
raised the value of the dinar. There is thus an increased possibility of 
obtaining wealth for investment and tractors for the co-operatives. 


* Translated from Reta::iom InUrnazionali^ 8 December 1951, p. 946. 
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The Central Committee of the Yugoslav Communist Party believes that 
the consolidation and enlarging of collective property in all types of co¬ 
operatives form today the basis of socialist land reform in Yugoslavia. 
Given an adequate fiscal and credit policy, and, in particular, given a 
better organization of the working co-operatives, it will shortly be under¬ 
stood by the co-operative peasant that his personal gains are considerably 
superior to those of the individual cultivator. Moreover a progressive tax 
will be imposed on peasants possessing more than ten hectares of land. 

The Central Committee of the Yugoslav Communist Party notes that 
the organization of the peasant co-operatives, which has hitherto been 
modelled on that of the Soviet Union, has been the principal obstacle to 
the further progress of the co-operatives. Henceforth the Yugoslav co¬ 
operatives will gradually change from the system of payments in kind by 
the working day to that of the establishment of a fund in dinars for the 
payment of the co-operatives. Co-operatives, like other Yugoslav econo¬ 
mic undertakings, will be run on principles of accountancy, assuring their 
own members compensation in dinars for the amount of work done, 
a system which has hitherto not been valued sufficiently. At the same time 
is announced the extension to members of peasant working co-operatives 
of social insurance on the same lines as that applicable to other Yugoslav 
workers. 

This reorganization will entail the liquidation in Yugoslav co-opera¬ 
tives of the final traces of the Kolkhoz system. These obliged the co¬ 
operatives to apply the system of payment in kind and seriously im¬ 
peded increased production. Moreover the remaining traces of the 
Kolkhoz system impeded the development of socialism in the field of pro¬ 
duction and maintained the working co-operatives on the level of small 
producers. 

It is also intended to reorganize the co-operatives which have hitherto 
shown a passive tendency. This passivity arises from the fact that in the 
less fertile regions the co-operatives have been formed on the same basis 
as those in the more fertile regions and also from the fact that co-operatives 
have been formed in places where for a long time there have not been the 
right conditions for organizing production on the basis of the collective 
working of the land. The reorganization of the passive co-operatives will 
be effected in such a way as to encourage large-scale production wherever 
there is opportunity for active administration, e.g. cattle-breeding, fruit 
and vine growing, wood and forestry industries, development of local 
products, etc. The organization of new agricultural co-operatives will in 
future be allowed only on the basis of a detailed analysis of economic 
conditions and of the possibilities for developing a sufficient co-operative 
production. 
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(v) Law on the Planned Management of National Economy, adopted 
BY THE Yugoslav National Assembly on 29 December 1951* 

I. Basic Provisions 

Article i .—Management of national economy shall be exercised pur¬ 
suant to the Social Plan of the Federal People’s Republic of Yugoslavia 
[the Federal Social Plan}, the Social Plans of the People’s Republics, 
Autonomous Units, Districts and Townships, and to the independent 
plans of economic organisations. 

Article 2 .—By way of establishing the basic proportions of production and 
distribution, Social Plans shall serve to determine the direction of develop¬ 
ment of material productive forces and effect the basic distribution of 
national revenue to working men’s consumer funds, to capital construction 
and to other general requirements of the social community. 

The plans of economic organisations provide for their economic opera¬ 
tion with due observance of the basic proportions of Social Plans. 

Article 3 .—Social Plans may be multi-annual and annual ones. 

Multi-annual plans shall be realised by way of annual ones. 

Annual plans cover the period from January 1 to December 31 (the 
plan year). 

Article 4 .—Social Plans shall be enacted by representative bodies in the 
manner provided for by the present law. 

Article ^.—The Social Plans of People’s Republics shall be enacted in¬ 
dependently by the latter with due observance of the obligations dcrKing 
from the basic proportions set by the Federal Social Plan. 

The Social Plans of Districts and Townships shall be enacted indepen¬ 
dently by the latter with due observance of the obligations deriving from the 
basic proportions set by the Federal Social Plan and the Social Plans of 
People’s Republics. 

Article 6 .—The Social Plans of autonomous units shall be enacted by the 
autonomous units independently, adhering to the obligations issuing from 
the basic proportions established by the Federal and Republican Social 
Plans. 

The provisions relating to the contents and method of enactment of the 
Social Plans of the Autonomous Province of Vojvodina and the Autono¬ 
mous Kosovo-Metohija Region, as well as to the relationship obtaining 
between such plans and the Social Plans of the districts and cities in the 
territories thereof, shall be passed by law of the People’s Republic of 
Serbia in conformity with the principles of the present law. 

Article 7.—Adhering to the basic proportions of Social Plans, economic 
organisations and other producers shall plan and operate independently 
pursuant to the rights and duties fixed by law and other prescriptions. 

* ColUcUd Yugoslav Laws (Belgrade, Union ofjurists* Associations of Yugoslavia, 1952), vol. 3. 
pp. 3 ^ 43 - 
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Article 8 .—The methodology pertinent to planning shall be prescribed 
by the Government of the FPRY and the Governments of the People’s 
Republics. 

Economic organisations shall determine by their regulations the method 
and contents of independent planning in conformity with the general 
instructions of the Government of the FPRY and the Governments of the 
People’s Republics. 

Article g .—The fulfilment of Social Plans shall be stated in the final 
balance-sheet. 

The final balance-sheet shall be submitted to the competent representa¬ 
tive body for approval. 

Article lo ,—State economic enterprises and other economic organisa¬ 
tions founded under the Basic Law on State Economic Enterprises, as 
well as the enterprises of co-operative and social organisations shall be 
considered as economic enterprises. 

Principal boards, district co-operative organisations and associations of 
producers by economic branches and spheres shall be considered as 
economic associations. 

Economic enterprises, economic associations and co-operatives shall 
be considered as economic organisations. 

II. Plan Contents 

Article //.—The Federal Social Plan shall determine the development 
of material productive forces in the Federal People’s Republic of Yugo¬ 
slavia, the national revenue to be realised and the latter’s basic distribution. 

Article 12 .—For realising the planned development of material produc¬ 
tive forces, the national revenue and its basic distribution as well as for 
securing the independence of economic organisations and enabling their 
continued independent development, the Federal Social Plan shall deter¬ 
mine only the basic proportions for the overall economy of the Federal 
People’s Republic of Yugoslavia. 

The basic proportions which may be comprised in the Federal Social 
Plan are as under: 

(a) The obligatory minimum utilisation of productive capacity—by in¬ 
dividual economic branches as a whole and by People’s Republics; 

(b) The basic capital construction by value, indicating the capacities to 
be built—by economic branches as a whole and by People’s Republics; 

(c) The pay funds, by economic branches as a whole and by People’s 
Republics, required for utilising the capacities the economic organisations 
engaged in production and transport are committed to; 

(d) The average rate of accumulation and of social funds in their relation 
to consumer funds of working men in production, transport and commerce 
—for the whole of the Federal People’s Republic of Yugoslavia, by 
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economic branches and economic spheres as a whole respectively and by 
People’s Republics; 

(e) The average rates on surplus products payable into the budget in the 
form of contribution or taxes—by individual economic spheres as a whole; 

(f) The resources whose allocation to social needs shall be effected 
through the Federal Budget, indicating the grants made to individual 
People’s Republics and the pay funds concerning those working men who 
are paid from the Budget; 

(g) The percentual allocation of the foreseen social contribution to the 
Federal Budget and the budgets of People’s Republics. 

In enacting the Social Plan the National Assembly of the Federal 
People’s Republic of Yugoslavia shall decide as to which of these propor¬ 
tions shall be incorporated in the Social Plan and what their mutual ratio 
is to be. 

The technique of applying basic proportions shall be determined by the 
Government of the Federal People’s Republic of Yugoslavia. 

Article 13 .—The Social Plans of People’s Republics shall determine the 
basic proportions for the latter’s entire economy. 

The basic proportions of Republican Social Plans must be of the same 
type as those of the Federal Social Plan. 

The following basic proportions may additionally be set up in Repub¬ 
lican Social Plans: 

(a) The average rates, established in relation to the social contribution 
or net revenue, and/or tax, to be utilised toward own investments in com- 
merse, catering, artisan’s and other service operations; 

(b) The resources whose allocation to social requirements is to be effected 
through the budgets of People’s Republics, inclusive of grants earmarked 
for People’s Republics in the Federal Social Plan, as well as of the grants 
for individual Districts and Townships and of the budgetary reserve fund. 

Besides basic proportions. Republican Social Plans shall incorporate 
surveys of the development of material productive forces, of the planned 
national revenue and of the basic distribution of national revenue in 
People’s Republics. 

Article 14 .—In Republican Social Plans the level of utilisation of the 
capacities of individual categories of enterprises may depart from the 
average level established under the Federal Social Plan as the obligatory 
minimum for the branch as a whole, but the average level fixed there¬ 
under for the whole branch must be secured. 

Republican Social Plans may set an average capacity utilisation by 
economic branches higher than the one stipulated as the obligatory mini¬ 
mum by the Federal Social Plan, provided the basic proportions of the 
rcderal Social Plan remain unaffected and the requisite material balance 
and pay funds find themselves secured thereby. 
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Article 15 ,—The rates laid down in Article 12, paragraph 2, item d, of 
the present law may be increased in the Repubhcan Social Plan provided 
an increase in work productivity is foreseen relative to the productivity 
deriving from the Federal Social Plan, provided no other basic proportions 
of the Federal Social Plan are upset and provided the standard of living 
of working men such as it derives from that plan is not depressed thereby. 

Article 16—Under the Republican Social Plan the enterprises pertaining 
to various branches may bind themselves to use a determinate percentage 
of the portion of net revenue at their independent disposal toward capital 
projects designed to raise the efficiency of or enlarge the enterprises, or 
toward housing and communal projects for the requirements of their 
working collectives. . 

Under the Republican Social Plan the fixing of the percentage referred 
to in the foregoing paragraph may be left to the People’s Committees. 

Article ly .—The Social Plans submitted to representative bodies must be 
accompanied by due documentation. 

The Governments and the competent organs of People’s Committee are 
bound to submit to the representative body also such documentation 
as the representative body may ask for even after the submission of the 
Social Plan. 

The documentation accompanying the Social Plan shall comprise 
separate mention of all individual departures from the Federal Social Plan 
made pursuant to the authorizations accorded by the present law. 

Article 18 .—The Social Plans of Districts and Townships shall comprise 
all the basic proportions pertaining to communal economy: 

(a) The overall value of housing and communal projects in their territory, 
indicating the percentage of the accumulation and funds at independent 
disposal each economic organisation in that territory is bound to utilise 
toward the communal and housing needs of their work collectives, and 
particularly the value of those capital projects which are financed from 
grants made to districts and townships respectively, specifying such pro¬ 
jects and the purpose thereof; 

(b) The total amount and basic allocation ofthe social contribution of all 
economic organisations in their territory incorporated by law in the dis¬ 
trict or township budgets, as well as the other resources the allocation of 
which is to be effected by the same budgets, inclusive of grants from the 
Social Plans of People’s Republics and of the budgetary reserve funds; 

(c) The value of artisan’s production and services. 

The Social Plans of Districts and Townships shall comprise surv'eys of 
that portion of the national revenue which is to be realised in their terri¬ 
tory on the basis of all the Social Plans, as well as of the basic allocation 
of such revenue. 

Article ig .—The Social Plans of districts and cities may set basic proper- 
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tions also for the entire economy in their territory, in so far as such proce¬ 
dure should be entrusted to them by the Republican Social Plan. 

Article so .—The Social Plan of a district shall incorporate also the sum 
of the Social Plans of the towns within the district complex, as well as a 
survey of the development of communal build-up and of the local economy 
of communes within the district territory. 

By way of the budget the communes shall independently determine the 
allocation of their revenues. 


Ill, Enactment of Social Plans 

Article 21 .—The Federal Social Plan shall be enacted by law by the 
National Assembly at the proposal of the Federal Government. 

Prior to its being submitted to the National Assembly the Government 
is bound to refer the draft Federal Social Plan to the national assemblies 
of People’s Republics, workers’ councils of economic associations, economic 
chambers and the Federal and Republican organs of Trade-Union and 
Co-operative organisations for their opinion and remarks thereon. 

Those of the opinions and remarks it does not adopt the Gov ernment of 
the Federal People’s Republic of Yugoslavia shall submit to the FPRY 
National Assembly for consideration and decision together with the pro¬ 
posed Social Plan. 


Article 22 .—Republican Social Plans shall be enacted by law by the 
national assemblies at the proposal of the relevant governments. 

Prior to submitting them to the national assemblies, the Governments 
of People’s Republics are bound to refer the draft Social Plans to District 
and Township People’s Committees, workers’ councils of economic associa¬ 
tions, economic chambers and the organs of Republican Trade-Union and 
Co-operative organisations for their opinion and remarks thereon. 

Such of the views and remarks they do not adopt shall be submitted by 
the Governments of People’s Republics to the National Assemblies for 
consideration and decision together with the draft Social Plans. 

Article 23 .—In the event that departures are foreseen under the proposed 
Republican Social Plan in the sense of Articles 14 and 15 of the present law 
the Government of the People’s Republic shall be bound to refer the rele¬ 


vant section of the Republican Social Plan to the Government of the FPRY 
prior to its being submitted to the People’s Assembly. 

In its documentation of the Republican Social Plan the Government of 
the People’s Republic shall be bound to lay before the People’s Assembly 
the views of the Government of the FPRY referring to the utilisation of 
capacity in the sense of the foregoing paragraph. 

Article 24 .—The Social Plans of districts and cities shall be enacted by 
decision of People’s Committees. 

The Social Plans proposed shall be submitted to the workers’ collectives 
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of district or city economic associations, economic chambers, economic 
enterprises in the territory of the People’s Committee, to the local Trade- 
Union Council, the district or city organs of the Trade-Union organisation 
and district co-operative organisations for their opinion and comment 
thereon. 

The Social Plans of districts shall also be submitted to the municipal and 
city People’s Committees in the territory of the district for their opinion 
and comment thereon. 

The People’s Committee is bound to consider at its session the opinions 
and comments received. 

Article 25.—When drafting the proposed Social Plans, the Government 
of the FPRY, the Governments of the People’s Republics or the People’s 
Committees shall, during the course of their preparation, ask the appro¬ 
priate economic organisations to forward the drafts of their plans and invite 
the representatives of economic associations to take part in the considering 
of such draft plans. 

Article 26 .—For the benefit of acquainting the public, the Government 
of the FPRY and the Governments of People’s Republics shall be bound to 
announce the draft Social Plans not later than one month prior to the sub¬ 
mission thereof to the People’s Assembly. 

Article 27.—The Government of the FPRY shall determine the time¬ 
limit when all the Social Plans must be prepared. 

The proposed Social Plans must be submitted to the representative 
bodies not later than one month prior to the beginning of the plan year 
they are pertinent to. 

IV. Fulfilment of Social Plans 

Article 28 .—At the end of each plan year the government of tlie Federal 
People’s Republic of Yugoslavia, the Governments of People’s Republics 
and the competent organs of People’s Committees shall submit the final 
balance-sheet concerning the fulfilment of Social Plans for approval by the 
competent representative bodies. 

The final balance-sheet of the Federal Social Plan and of Republican 
Social Plans respectively shall be forwarded by the governments to the 
competent representative bodies through auditing commissions, whose 
duty it shall be to examine them and submit them to representative bodies 
accompanied by their report. 

The statement of accounts shall incorporate identical indications as the 
Social Plans themselves. A documentation identical to that accompanying 
Social Plans shall be appended to the final accounts. 

The statistics and records pertinent to the fulfilment of independent 
plans of economic organisations shall also be stated along with the final 
balance-sheet. 
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Article sg .—The obligations deriving from the basic proportions for 
economic organisations shall be considered as fulfilled provided the other 
obligations envisaged by such plans are also fulfilled with the utilisation 
of minimum capacity. 

The plan fulfilment by economic organisations shall be established on 
the basis of accounts and records by conclusion of the representative 
organs thereof. 

Economic organisations are bound to submit their conclusions to the 
appropriate economic-administrative organs not later than fifteen days 
after their passing. 

The elements which must be contained in the conclusions relative to 
plan fulfilment shall be prescribed by the Government of the FPRY. 

Article go .—Within a month of receipt of the conclusion concerning 
plan fulfilment the competent economic-administrative organ may annul 
incorrect or inaccurate conclusions and demand their amending by the 
economic organisations, and may even itself establish the degree of plan 
fulfilment. 

In relation to co-operative and social organisations and the enterprises 
thereof the right as per the foregoing paragraph shall pertain to the State 
organ responsible for direct supervision over their work. 

Economic organisations may appeal to the higher State organ against 
decisions passed pursuant to paragraphs i and 2 of the present article 
within eight days of receipt of the decision. 

V. Measures Securing the Fulfilment of Social 

Plan Obligations 

Article 31 .—Subject to it being found that one or more economic 
organisations arc failing in the fulfilment of obligations deriving from 
Social Plans or that they would be unable to meet them, the competent 
organs may, for the purpose of securing the fulfilment of such obligations, 
prescribe and apply the following measures: 

(a) The obligation of pre-contracting and the method of contracting, 

specifying if need be the quantity, quality and range of produce, as well as 

the measures involving as their consequence an amending or cessation 
of the contract; 

(b) Fixing of prices; 

(c) ImporU and exports ban, or stipulation of import and export con¬ 
ditions; 

(d) Allocation of basic raw materials and determinate produce, as well 
as the fixing of their designation; 

(e) Prescribing of amendments in connection with monetary resources; 

(f) Supervision over the planning and construction of capital projects; 

(g) Prescribing the production plan relative to deficit-causing produce' 
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specifying the quantity, quality and range thereof, within the proportions 

established by Social Plans; 

(h) The setting up of operational reserves; 

(i) Curtailing the utilisation of resources earmarked for own investment 
purposes; 

(j) The withholding or granting of portions of basic resources; 

(k) Supervision over the utilisation of amortization resources. 

Should the Federal Social Plan not cover some individual basic propor¬ 
tions as per Article 12 hereunder, the FPRY Government may designate 
such missing proportions as the measures for making secure the fulfilment 
of Social Plans, provided the basic proportions actually comprised in the 
Social Plan proper are not affected thereby. 

Article 32 .—For remedying the consequences of plan non-fulfilment by 
determinate economic organisations, compulsory boards may be appointed 
thereto. 

Article j^.—The Government of the FPRY shall prescribe as to which 
organs and under what conditions may prescribe or apply the measures 
established in Articles 31 and 32 of the present law. 

Article 34 .—The economic organisations effected by measures from 
Articles 31 and 32 hereunder enforced by way of general prescriptions may 
appeal to the Government or tlie Presidium, or address themselves to the 
National Assembly. 

Decisions concerning the application of measures from Articles 31 and 
32 hereunder to individual economic organisations shall be effected in the 
form of a documented written judgment. Against such decisions economic 
organisations may lodge complaints with higher State organs within 
eight days of the receipt thereof. 

Unless othei^vise provided for by a decision, its execution shall be stayed 
by the lodging of complaint. 

Complaints shall be subject to judgment within eight days of the re¬ 
ceipt thereof. 

In the event of a complaint being approved the execution of which 
was not stayed, the economic organisation concerned shall be entided to 
damages. 

Recourse to administrative litigation is ruled out in connection with 
judgments of complaints. 

Any damages paid pursuant to this Ardcle shall be separately stated in 
the final accounts of economic organisations. 

VI. Control of Fulfilment of Social Plans 

Article 35 .—The right and duty of exercising control over the fulfilment 
of Social Plans shall pertain to economic-administration and financial 
organs. 
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This control consists in the verification of the fulfilment of the planned 
obligations of economic organisations deriving from the basic proportions 
of social plans. 

The competent economic-administration organs shall exercise this con¬ 
trol in a direct manner through the verification of the condition ofeconomic 
organisations on the basis of the current records or through banks. 

Article 36 .—The direct verifying of the fulfilment of obligations by econo¬ 
mic organisations under the Social Plans may be pursued solely on the 
basis of a written decision of the competent State organs through the per¬ 
sons authorized by such decision. 

Article 37 ,—The instructions concerning the keeping of records shall be 
prescribed by the Government of the FPRY. 

VII. Closing Provisions 

Article's .—The Law on the General State Economic Plan and the 
State Planning Organs, the Law Authorizing the Government of the FPRY 
concerning the Enactment of Decrees on National Economy Matters, the 
Law Authorising the Government of the FPRY Concerning the Introduc¬ 
tion of the New Pay System and other Economic Measures for Preparing 
the New Planning and Financial System, as well as the other prescriptions 
which arc contrary to the Law on the Planned Management of National 
Economy shall cease to be eficctivc. 

For the purpose of realizing the provisions of this law the Government 
of the FPRY is authorized to enact decrees on the salaries of workers and 
employees and that it may depart therein from individual provisions 
which were passed to the coming into force of the present law. 

Article 33 .—Until the commune is established as the administrative- 
territorial unit, the prescriptions of this law pertaining to communes shall 
be applied to localities. 

For economic organisations which were founded as economic enter¬ 
prises, but whose activity primarily serves to meet the requirements of 
determinate State organs, the organ responsible for the setting up of such 
enterprises may for the purpose of meeting such requirements restrict the 
independent planning and operation of enterprises either through the 
decision referring to their setting up or through subsequent decision, or 
else pass a decision on the conversion of such economic organisations into 
institutions. 

The economic organisations to which shall apply the provisions of the 
preceding paragraph shall be determined by the Government of the FPRY 
or the Governments of People’s Republics. 

Article 40.—More detailed prescriptions concerning the carrying out of 
this law shall be enacted by the Government of the FPRY. 

Article 41 .—This law shall take effect on January i, 1952. 
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THE MIDDLE EAST 

A. DEFENCE PACTS 

(i) Inter-Arab Joint Defence and Economic Pact, adopted by the 

Council of the Arab League, 13 April 1950* 

Article /.—In an effort to maintain and stabilise peace and security, the 
contracting parties hereby confirm their desire to settle their international 
disputes by peaceful means, whether such disputes concern their own rela¬ 
tions or those with other Powers. 

Article 2 .—The contracting parties consider any act of armed aggression 
made against any one or more of them to be directed against them all and, 
therefore, they undertake to hasten to the aid of the state or states against 
whom such aggression is made. And, in conformity with Article 4 of the 
Arab League Charter and Article 51 of the United Nations Charter, the 
Arab League Council and the U.N. Security Council should at once be 
notified of the act of aggression and the measures taken to check it. 

Article 3 ,—At the invitation of any of the signatories of this Pact, the 
contracting parties should hold consultations whenever there are reason¬ 
able grounds for the belief that the territorial integrity, the independence 
or the security of any of the parties is threatened. In the event of 
the risk of war the contracting parties should immediately proceed to 
unify their military plans and defensive measures as the situation may 
demand. 

Article 4 ,—In order that the above obligations may be effectively carried 
into effect, the contracting parties should co-operate in developing and 
co-ordinating their armed forces and to participate according to their 
resources and needs in preparing the individual and collective means of 
resistance to any armed aggression. 

Article 3 .—A permanent military commission composed of representa¬ 
tives of the General Staffs of the forces of the contracting parties shall 
be formed to co-ordinate the plans of joint defence. 

Article 6 .—Under the control of the Arab League Council shall be 
formed a Joint Defence Council to deal with all matters concerning the 
implementation of the provisions of Articles 2, 3, 4, and 5 of this Pact. It 
shall be assisted in the performance of its task by the Permanent Military 
Commission. The Joint Defence Council shall consist of the Foreign 


’ Mideast Mirror , 15 April 1950, pp. 4-5. 
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Ministers and the Defence Ministers of the contracting parties. Decisions 
taken by a majority of two thirds shall be binding on all the contracting 
parties. 

Article 7.—In order to unify the aims of this Pact and to bring about 
security and prosperity in Arab countries and in an effort to raise the 
standard of life in them, the contracting parties undertake to collaborate 
for the development of their economic condidons, the exploitation of their 
mutual resources, the exchange of their respective agricultural and indus¬ 
trial products, and generally in organizing and co-ordinating their econo¬ 
mic activities and in concluding the necessary inter-Arab pacts to attain 
such aims. 

Article 8 .—Steps shall be taken for the creation of an Economic Council 
consisting of the Ministers in charge of economic affairs in the countries 
of the contracdng parties to submit recommendations for the realizadon 
of all such aims as are set forth in the previous article. 

This Council shall, in the performance of its duties, seek the co-operation 
of the Committee for Financial and Economic Affairs referred to in 
Article 4 of the Arab League Charter. 

Article g .—The supplement to this Pact shall be considered as an inte¬ 
gral and indivisible part of it. 

Article 10 .—The contracting parties undertake to conclude no inter¬ 
national agreement which may be contradictory to the provisions of this 
Pact nor to act, in their international relations, in a way which may be 
contrary to the aims of this Pact. 

Article //.—No provision of this Pact shall in any way affect any of the 
rights or obligations accruing to the contracting parties from the United 
Nations Charter or the responsibilities borne by the U.N. Security Council 
for the maintenance of world peace and security. 

Article 12 .—After the lapse of 10 years from the date of the ratification of 
this Pact, any one of the contracting parties may withdraw from it pro¬ 
vided 12 months’ notice is previously given to the General Secretariat of 
the Arab League. The League Secretariat General shall inform the other 
contracting parties of such a notice. 

Article 13 .—This Pact shall be ratified by each contracting party accord¬ 
ing to the constitutional status of its particular government. The Pact shall 
come into force 15 days after the receipt by the Secretariat General of the 
ratification documents from at least four states. 


Military Supplement 

I.—The Permanent Military Commission provided for in Article 5 of the 
Inter-Arab Joint Defence Alliance and Economic Pact shall undertake the 
following:— 
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(a) The preparation, in co-operation with the Joint Defence Council, 
of all military plans to face any possible armed aggression. 

(b) To submit proposals for the organisation of the forces of the contract¬ 
ing parties fixing a minimum force for each in accordance with military 
exigencies and the potentialities of each party. 

(c) To submit recommendations for the reoi^anisation of the forces of 
the contracting parties in so far as their equipment, training and discipline 
are concerned, so that they may keep pace with modern military methods 
and developments and for the unification and co-ordination of all such 
forces. 

(d) To submit recommendations for the exploitation of the natural, 
agricultural and industrial resources of all contracting parties in favour of 
the inter-Arab military effort and joint defence. 

(e) The exchange of missions between the contracting parties for the 
preparation of plans, participation in military exercises and manoeuvres 
and the study of their results, for the recommendation of the improvement 
of methods to ensure close collaboration in the field, and for the general 
improvement of the forces of all contracting parties. 

(f) The preparation of the necessary data on the resources and military 
potentialities of each of the contracting parties and the part to be played 
by its forces in the joint military effort, 

(g) Study of the facilities and the contributions which each of the con¬ 
tracting parties will, in the event of war, be required to provide to the 
forces of other contracting parties operating in its territory in conformity 
of the provisions of this Pact. 

2. —The Permanent Mibtary Commission may form temporary or per¬ 
manent sub-committees from among its own members to deal with any of 
the matters falling within its jurisdiction. It may also seek the advice of 
any experts whose views on certain questions may be deemed necessary. 

3. —The Permanent Military Commission shall submit detailed reports 
on the results of its activities and studies to the Joint Defence Council 
provided for in Article 6 of this Pact, as well as an annual report giving full 
particulars of its work and studies during the whole year. 

4. —The Permanent Military Commission shall take up its permanent 
headquarters in Cairo but may hold meetings in any other place. The 
members shall elect a chairman for two years. Candidates for the presi¬ 
dency should hold at least the rank of general. All members of the Com¬ 
mission shall be nationals of the country they represent. 

5. —In the event of war, the general command of the joint forces shall 
be entrusted to the contracting party possessing the largest military force 
taking actual part in field operations unless, by unanimous agreement, the 
Commander-in-Chief is selected otherwise. 
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(ii) Proposals on defence presented to the Egyptian Government by 
THE Governments of the United Kingdom, the U.S.A., France and 

Turkey, 13 October 1951* 

Document A 
Point I 

Egypt belongs to the free world and in consequence her defense and that 
of the Middle East in general is equally vital to other democratic nations. 


Point II 

The defense of Egypt and of other countries in the Middle East against 
aggression from without can only be secured by the cooperation of all 
interested powers. 

Point III 

The defense of Egypt can only be assured through the effective defense 
of the Middle East area and the coordination of this defense with that of 
adjacent areas. 

Point IV 

It therefore seems desirable to establish an Allied Middle East Com¬ 
mand in which the countries able and willing to contribute to the defense 
of the area should participate. France, Turkey, the United Kingdom and 
the United States arc prepared to participate with other interested coun¬ 
tries in establishing such a Command. Invitations to participate in the 
Command have been addressed to Australia, New Zealand, the Union of 
South Africa, who have indicated their interest in the defense of the area 
and who have agreed in principle. 

Point V 

Egypt is invited to participate as a founder member of the Middle 
East Command on a basis of equality and partnership with other founder 
members. 


Point VI 

If Egypt is prepared to cooperate fully in the Allied Command Organiza¬ 
tion in accordance with the provisions of the attached annex, His Majesty's 
Government for their part would be willing to agree to withdraw from 
Egypt such British forces as arc not allocated to the Allied Middle East 
Command by agreement between the Egyptian Government and the 
Governments of other countries also participating as founder members. 

‘ Department of StaU Bulletin , 22 October lost, pp. G47-8. For llic British proposals on the 
budan, presented simultaneously, see below, p. 466. 
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Point VII 

As regards armed forces to be placed at the disposal of the Allied 
Middle East Command and the provision to that Command of the neces¬ 
sary strategic defense facilities, such as military and air bases, communica¬ 
tions, ports, etc., Egypt will be expected to make her contribution on the 
same footing as other participating powers. 

Point VIII 

In keeping with the spirit of these arrangements Egypt would be invited 
to accept a position of high authority and responsibility with the Allied 
Middle East Command and to designate Egyptian officers for integration 
in the Allied Middle East Command Headquarters staff. 

Point IX 

Facilities to train and equip her forces will be given to Egypt by those 
participating members of the Allied Command in a position to do so. 

Point X 

The detailed organization of the Allied Middle East Defense Organiza¬ 
tion and its exact relationship with the N.A.T.O. have yet to be worked 
out in consultation between all the powers concerned. For this purpose it 
is proposed that all founding members of the Allied Middle East Command 
should send military representatives to a meeting to be held in the near 
future with the object of preparing detailed proposals for submission to the 
governments concerned. 


Document B 

Technical Annex 

(■) 

In common with other participating powers who arc making similar 
contributions to the defense of the area. 

(a) Egypt will agree to furnish to proposed Allied Middle East Command 
Organization such strategic defense and other facilities on her soil as are 
indispensable for the organization in peacetime of the defense of the 
Middle East; 

(b) that she will undertake to grant forces of the Allied Middle East 
Command all necessary facilities and assistance in the event of war, 
imminent menace of war, of apprehended international emergency in¬ 
cluding the use of Egyptian ports, airfields and means of communication. 

(2) 

We should also hope that Egypt would agree to the Allied Supreme 
Commander’s Headquarters being located in her territory. 
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( 3 ) 

In keeping with the spirit of these arrangements, it would be understood 

(a) that the present British base in Egypt would be formally handed 
over to the Egyptians on the understanding that it would simultaneously 
become an Allied base within the Allied Middle East Command with full 
Egyptian participation in the running of this base in peace and war; 

(b) that the strength of the Allied force of participating nations to be 
stationed in Egypt in peacetime would be determined between the partici¬ 
pating nations including Egypt from time to time as progress is made in 
building up the force of the Allied Middle East Command. 


(4) 

It also would be understood that an air defense organization including 
both the Egyptian and Allied forces would be set up under the command 
of an officer with joint responsibility to the Egyptian Government and to 
the Allied Middle East Command for the protection of Egypt and Allied 
bases. 


(iii) Declaration by the Governments of the U.S.A., the United 
Kingdom, France and Turkey on their intention to establish a Middle 

East Command, 10 November 1951* 

In proceeding with their announced intention to establish the Middle 
East Command, the Governments of the United States, United Kingdom, 
France and Turkey state that they are guided by the following principles: 

1. The United Nations is a world response to the principle that peace is 
indivisible and that the security of all states is jeopardized by breaches 
of the peace anywhere; at the same time it is incumbent upon the states 
of any area to be willing and able to undertake the initial defense of their 
area. 

2. The defense of the Middle East is vital to the free world and its 
defense against outside aggression can be secured only by the co-operation 
of all interested states. 

3. The Middle East Command is intended to be the center of co-opera¬ 
tive efforts for the defense of the area, as a whole; the achievement of peace 
and security in the area through the Middle East Command will bring 
with it social and economic advancement. 

4. A function of the Middle East Command will be to assist and support 
the states willing to join in the defense of the Middle East and to develop 
the capacity of each to play its proper role in the defense of the area as 


* Department of State Bulletin^ 19 November 1951, j>p. 817-18. 
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a whole against outside aggression. It will not interfere in problems and 
disputes arising within the area. The establishment of the Middle East 
Command in no way affects existing arrangements relating to such 
matters, notably the armistice agreements and the United States-United 
Kingdom-French Tripartite Declaration of May 1950* 

5. The task of the Middle East Command at the outset will be primarily 
one of planning and providing the Middle East States on their request 
with assistance in the form of advice and training. Requests for arms and 
equipment made by states in the area willing to join in its defense to 
sponsoring states in a position to assist in this connection wiU be filled by 
them to the extent possible following the co-ordination of such requests 
through the Middle East Command. 

6. The Supreme Allied Commander Middle East will command forces 
placed at his disposal and will develop plans for the operations of all 
forces within the area (or to be introduced into the area) in time of war or 
international emergency. However, the placing of forces under the con- 
mand of the Supreme Allied Commander Middle East in peacetime is not 
a prerequisite for joining in the common effort for the defense of the 
Middle East. Movement of those troops placed under the command of the 
Supreme Allied Commander Middle East to or within the territories of 
states joining in the defense of the Middle East will be made only with the 
agreement of the state or states concerned and in full accord with their 
national independence and sovereignty. 

7. While details have yet to be formulated, the sponsoring states intend 
that the Middle East Command should be an integrated allied command, 
not a national command. The responsibility of the Supreme Allied Com¬ 
mander Middle East will be to insure the effectiveness of the corporate 
defense enterprise represented by the command. All states joining in this 
enterprise will be individually associated with the command on the basis 
of equality through a Middle East Defense Liaison Organization which 
will be located at Middle East Command Headquarters and will be the 
link between the command and the countries ready to join in the defense 
of this area. 

8. Any facilities granted to the Middle East Command by states joining 
in the defense of the Middle East will be the subject of specific agreements. 

9. The broad mission of the Middle East Command and its co-opera¬ 
tive character make it necessary that all States, whether territorially or 
not part of the area, act in the best interests of the co-operative defense of 
the area; the Middle East Command naturally will not further the national 
interest of any particular state. 

10. A continuing objective of the Middle East Command is to reduce 
such deficiencies as exist at present in the organization and capacity for 

^ Documents (R^I.LA.) for 1949-50, pp* 318-19. 
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defense in a vitally important area so that the peacetime role of the 
states of the area in Middle East defense will progressively increase, thus 
permitting the peacetime role of states not territorially part of the 
Middle East to be decreased proportionately. 

II. The sponsoring states of the Middle East Command do not regard 
the initial form in which the Middle East Command will be organized 
as unchangeable; they believe that the Middle East Command through 
mutual understanding should evolve in the manner which will enable it 
most effectively to provide for the defense of the Middle East area as a 
whole. 

(iv) Note from the Russian Government to the Egyptian Government 

CONCERNING THE PROPOSED ESTABLISHMENT OF A MiDDLE EaST COMMAND, 

21 November 1951* 

The Soviet Government deems it necessary to state the following to the 
Government of Egypt. 

On October 14 this year the Press published proposals of the Govern¬ 
ments of the United States, Britain, France and Turkey which they 
officially addressed to the Government of Egypt on the question of estab¬ 
lishing the so-called Allied Middle Eastern Command for the joint ‘defence’ 
of the Near and Middle East. It is also known that the above proposals 
have been transmitted to the Governments of Syria, the Lebanon, Iraq, 
Saudi Arabia, the Yemen, Israel and Transjordan. On November 10, the 
Declaration of the Governments of the United Stales of America, Britain, 
France and Turkey on this same question, turned over to the Governments 
of the above countries, was published. 

The above proposals envisage establishing an ‘Allied Command in the 
Middle East,’ the stationing of foreign armed forces on the territory of 
Egypt and other countries of the Near and Middle East as well as accom¬ 
modating on the territory of Egypt the Headquarters of this Command 
and the placing at its disposal by Egypt, as well as by other countries in 
this area, of armed forces, military bases, communications, ports and other 
installations. At the same lime these proposals envisage that the so-called 
Middle Eastern Command would be connected with the Atlantic bloc 
organisation. 

It follows from the proposals and declaration of the four States that the 
demand of the above States to set up the above Joint Command in the 
area of the Near and Middle East aims at drawing the Stales of the Near 
and Middle Eastern area into the war measures being effected by the 
Atlantic bloc under the pretext of organising the ‘defence’ of this area. 

‘ SoiH <( News , 27 November 1951. Similar not«i were sem to Lebanon, Iraq and Israel, and, 
on 32 Novenil>cr, to Saudi Arabia and the Yemen. 
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As the Soviet Government has already repeatedly pointed out in its 
official documents, the aims of the Atlantic bloc have nothing in common 
with the tasks of the defence of its participants. On the contrary, the facts 
show that this bloc pursues aggressive aims and is directed against the 
U.S.S.R. and the people’s democracies. At the same time the aims of the 
Atlantic bloc run counter to the basic principles of the United Nations, 
whose task is the maintenance of peace and the promotion of friendly 
relations among nations and not the establishment of blocs of some States 
directed against other States. 

The measures which are being carried out by the organisers of the 
Atlantic bloc in Europe and other areas show that it is an instrument of 
the aggressive imperialist policy of its organisers, headed by the United 
States of America. This alone already shows that the plan for setting 
up a Middle Eastern Command envisaged in the proposals of the four 
countries has nothing in common with the interests of maintaining peace 
and security in the Near and Middle East, nor with the genuine national 
interests of the States of this area. This is also seen from the fact that the 
organisation of such a command is linked with the broad plans for setting 
up new and extending available military bases in Egypt, Iraq and other 
countries of the Near and Middle East, for prolonging the stay in these 
countries of foreign and armed forces as well as for bringing new foreign 
armed forces into their territories contrary to the clearly expressed will of 
the population of these countries. 

The realisation of the plan of setting up the so-called Middle Eastern 
Command would lead to the actual military occupation of countries of the 
Near and Middle East by the troops of countries organising the Atlantic 
bloc, first and foremost by the troops of the United States and Britain as 
well as of other States including Australia and New Zealand located at 
a distance of 12,000 to 15,000 kilometres from this area. What such a 
situation would mean for the countries of the Near and Middle East is not 
difficult to see from the examples of certain of these countries which, de¬ 
cades ago, were subjected to occupation by foreign troops which continue 
to remain there to this day, notwithstanding the la^vful demands of the 
peoples of these countries for the withdrawal of foreign troops from their 
territories. 

The occupation of countries of the Near and Middle East by foreign 
troops, and the establishment of foreign military bases on their territories, 
in accordance with the plans for setting up the Middle Eastern Command, 
cannot but lead to the loss of the independence and sovereignty by these 
countries and their subjugation to certain big Powers, which are trying to 
use their territories, their material resources—oil, cotton, etc.—for aggres¬ 
sive ends of theirs. 

All references to the interests of defence of countries of the Near and 
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Middle East in reality are merely camouflage to disguise the drawing of 
Egypt as well as of other countries of the Near and Middle East into 
military measures of the Atlantic bloc directed against the Soviet Union 
and the people’s democracies. 

In this connection the Soviet Government deems it necessary to stress 
the generally known fact that the Soviet Government, from the very 
first days of the existence of the Soviet State, has regarded with under¬ 
standing and sympathy the national aspirations of the peoples of the East 
and their struggle for national independence and sovereignty. As dis¬ 
tinct from those powers which are accustomed to regard countries of the 
Near and Middle East as their colonies, the Soviet Union, following its 
invariable policy of supporting the just national demands of peoples both 
big and small, in 1946, as is known, supported in the Security Council the 
lawful demands of Syria and Lebanon for the evacuation of foreign troops 
from the territories of these countries. In 1947 the Soviet Union supported 
in the Security Council the analogous demands of Egypt. Such a policy 
of the Soviet Union corresponds not only to the fundamental national 
interests of the peoples of the Near and Middle East but also to the 
interests of maintaining universal peace. 

The Soviet Government has invariably been pursuing a policy of peace, 
evidence of which is provided by its concrete proposals directed at 
strengthening peace and security, which the Soviet Union has repeatedly 
made in the past, and is making now in the United Nations, urging it to 
put an end to the armaments drive, to prohibit the atomic weapon, to 
reduce the armed forces of the five great Powers by one-third, to stop the 
aggressive war in Korea and to conclude a Peace Pact. 

All this shows how absurd arc all types of statements about some kind 
of threat to the countries of the Near and Middle East, references to which 
are made in an attempt to justify the need for setting up the so-called 
Middle Eastern Command, and what are the real aims pursued by 
the Governments of the United States, Britain, France and Turkey in 
connection with their proposals for establishing such a command. 

The Soviet Government fully appraises the stand taken at present by 
the Government of Egypt with regard to the above proposals of the four 
States, and deems it necessary to draw the attention of the Government of 
^gypt to the fact that the participation of countries of the Near and Middle 
East in the so-called Middle Eastern Command would cause serious 
damage to the relations existing between the U.S.S.R. and these countries, 
as well as to the cause of maintaining peace and security in tlic area of the 
Near and Middle East. 
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(v) Exchange of notes between the Russian Government and the 
Governments of the U.S.A., the United Kingdom, France and 
Turkey on the establishment of a Middle East Command 

(a) Russian note^ 24 November ig^i ^ 

In connection with the address of the Governments of the United 
States, Britain, France and Turkey to the Governments of Egypt, Syria, 
Lebanon, Iraq, Saudi Arabia, the Yemen, Israel and Transjordan, regard¬ 
ing the establishment of a so-called Allied Middle Eastern Command, 
the Soviet Government deems it necessary to state the following to the 
Government of the United States. 

As can be seen from the proposals contained in the above address, as well 
as from the Declaration on this question published on November 10 by 
the four Governments, and transmitted to the Governments of the above 
countries of the Near and Middle East, the Governments of the United 
States, Britain, France and Turkey envisage: 

The subordination of the armed forces of countries of the Near and 
Middle East to a so-called Allied Command; 

The stationing of foreign armed forces on territories of Near Eastern and 
Middle Eastern countries; 

The placing at the disposal of the above Command of military bases, 
communications, ports and other installations by the Near Eastern and 
Middle Eastern countries; 

The establishment of liaison of this Command with the Atlantic bloc 
organisations. 

The proposals and declaration of the four States show that the plans for 
the organisation of a so-called Middle Eastern Command represent nothing 
but an attempt to draw the countries of the Near and Middle East into 
the war measures which are being carried out by the aggressive Atlantic 
bloc. Some of the four States—initiators of the setting up of a Middle 
Eastern Command—which maintain their troops and their military bases 
on the territories of a number of Near Eastern countries, are already now 
increasing their armed forces stationed there. 

Thus striving to draw the countries of the Near and Middle East into 
the aggressive war measures of the Atlantic bloc, the Government of the 
United States as well as other initiators of the establishing of a Middle 
Eastern Command sets itself the object of turning the countries of the 
Near and Middle East into bridgeheads for the armed forces of the Atlantic 
bloc. It is only this way that one can appraise the demand of the four 
States, aimed to ensure the stay of foreign armed forces in the above 
countries and to expand there a network of the military bases of foreign 
States, contrary to the will of the peoples of these countries. It is not 

• 


* Sovut Xews, Xovcmber 1951. 
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difficult to see that implementation of these measures, meaning in essence 
occupation of Near and Middle Eastern countries by troops of foreign 
States, is designed to ensure these States an opportunity for constant 
intervention in the internal affairs of the countries of the Near and Middle 
East, and their deprivation of national independence. 

The Government of the United States, as well as the Governments of 
Britain, France and Turkey, tries to justify the organisation of the Middle 
Eastern Command by references to some kind of allegedly existing threat 
to these countries, and to the need for the defence of the Near and Middle 
Eastern area. Such references, however, are absolutely groundless and 
they cannot be regarded otherwise than as an attempt to deceive public 
opinion and to divert its attention from the real aggressive plans of the 
four Powers. 

If one is to speak of a threat to the independence and sovereignty of 
these countries, such a threat emanates precisely from the countries— 
initiators of the plan for setting up a Middle Eastern Command—which 
still cannot reconcile themselves to the idea that the peoples of the Near 
and Middle East, like other sovereign peoples, have the inalienable right 
to pursue their independent national policy, free from all outside pressure. 

The Government of the U.S.S.R. deems it necessary to draw the atten¬ 
tion of the Government of the United States to the fact that it cannot over¬ 
look these new aggressive plans, expressed in the establishing of a Middle 
Eastern Command in an area located not far from the frontiers of the 
Soviet Union. The Soviet Government deems it necessary also to state 
that the responsibility for the situation which may arise as a result of this 
will rest with the Government of the United States and the other initiators 
of the establishing of the above-mentioned Command. 

(Z>) The United States reply^ i8 December 

The Government of the United States has given careful consideration 
to the note of the Government of the U.S.S.R. of November 24 concerning 
the proposed establishment of the Middle East Command. 

It is apparent that the Soviet Union has placed a completely erroneous 
interpretation upon the Middle East Command and has chosen to ignore 
the clearly-stated purposes and principles upon which the Middle East 
Command will be founded. 

The allegation of the Soviet Union that the Middle East Command is 
aggressive in intent is utterly without foundation. On the contrary, the 
statement of principles published by the United Kingdom, France, Turkey 
and the United States on November 10 make it abundantly clear that the 
Middle East Command is designed (i) to create a voluntary cooperative 
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defense organization to provide for the security of the Middle East area as 
a whole in the event that that area should become a target of outside 
aggression, and (2) to assist the states in the area to preserve and strengthen 
their independence and freedom so that their economic well-being and 
social institutions can develop in an atmosphere unclouded by fear for 
their security. 

The Middle East Command proposals and principles are based upon 
the inherent right of self-defense set forth in article 51 of the Charter of the 
United Nations. Such self-defense is facilitated by cooperative measures 
like the Middle East Command. The need for these cooperative measures 
arises from the concern over present tensions in the world situation which 
have been created by the Soviet Union’s aggressive actions. Soviet efforts 
externally and internally at subversion against the states of the Middle 
East do not contribute to lessening these tensions. 

The United States notes with surprise the assertion by the U.S.S.R. 
that the idea that any threat exists to the Middle East states is ‘absolutely 
groundless’. The United States Government reminds the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment that on November 25, 1940, a proposal of U.S.S.R. People’s Com¬ 
missar for Foreign Affairs Molotov to German Ambassador Schulenberg 
to reach agreement with the Nazi Government of Germany on the de¬ 
limitation of the spheres of influence between the Axis Powers and the 
U.S.S.R. provided, among other things, that the U.S.S.R. be enabled to 
establish ‘a base for land and naval forces’ within range of the Turkish 
Straits and that ‘the area south of Batum and of Baku in the general 
direction of the Persian Gulf is recognized as the center of the aspirations 
of the Soviet Union’. In light of the Soviet attitude toward the Middle 
East area since the end of World War II, the United States Government 
can only assume that the aims set forth by Mr. Molotov in 1940 remain the 
policy of the Soviet Government. 

With respect to the Soviet allegation that the sponsors of the Middle 
East Command intend to convert the Middle East into a place d^armes, with 
a view to occupying the states in the area and interfering with their 
internal affairs, the principles submitted to the Middle East states on 
November 10 make it clear that (a) the Middle East Command will not 
interfere in matters arising within the area; (b) that movement of Middle 
East Command forces to or within the territories of the Middle East states 
will be made only with the agreement of the state or states concerned in 
full accord with their national independence and sovereignty; and (c) that 
facilities granted to the Middle East Command will likewise be the subject 
of specific agreements. 

The United States and other members of the NATO have frequently 
been exposed to the purely propagandistic charge from the U.S.S.R. that 
the NATO is aggressive. That this charge is a complete distortion of the 
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facts is made clear by the terms of the Treaty, by the steps taken under it, 
and by the foreign policies of the members. Being devoted to the cause of » 
peace, the members believe that they can best serve this cause by their 
just determination to defend themselves against aggression. The United 
States wishes to make quite clear to the Soviet Union that neither the 
NATO nor the Middle East Command is aggressive in intent. As well 
known to the Soviet Union and to the Governments satellite to it, there 
has been no aggression whatsoever originating from the countries who 
are members of these organizations. Furthermore, there will not be any. 
Therefore, the Soviet reference to ‘the aggressive Atlantic Bloc’ is once 
again rejected as being without any foundation whatsoever. 

The Middle East Command proposals and principles, based on the 
concept that those states choosing to participate in the Command will do 
so voluntarily as equal members, have been placed before the governments 
of the sovereign and independent Middle East states for their study and 
evaluation in the light of their own national interests. The decision as to 
whether they will elect to participate in the Command and freely accept 
the benefits and responsibilities of such participation belongs to these 
states alone and not to the Soviet Government. The recent Soviet threats 
to these states warning against their participation in the Middle East 
Command constitute interference in the affairs of these countries. The 
United States Government believes, as the Soviet Government professes 
to do, that the peoples of the Middle East have the right to conduct their 
national policies ‘free from any kind of external pressure’. The Govern¬ 
ment of the U.S.S.R. bears the responsibility for the present situation, not 
those states which, either individually or collectively under the Charter of 
the United Nations, take legitimate measures of self-defense in the interest 
of their own security and of international peace. 

(c) The British reply, 18 December 1951^ 

His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom, having considered 
the Soviet Government’s Note of November 24, 1951, regarding the Middle 
East command, wish to make the following observations thereon. The 
Soviet Government’s Note under reference completely misrepresents the 
principles enunciated in the four-Power statement of November 10, 1951. 
This statement made it clear: 

(a) That the Middle East command is intended to be the centre of 
cooperative efforts for the defence of the area and for the achievement of 
peace and security in order that social and economic advancement may 
be furthered; (b) that the association with the command of all States 
wishing to participate in the defence of the Middle East will be on a basis 


* Ttu Times, 20 December 1951. 
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of equality; (c) that movements of troops placed under the command to 
• or within States joining in the defence of the Middle East, and the provi¬ 
sion by such States of military facilities, will be effected only with the full 
agreement of the State or States concerned and therefore in full accord 
with their national independence and sovereignty; (d) that a continuing 
objective of the command will be to reduce such deficiencies as exist for 
the defence of this vitally important area, so that the peace-time role of 
the Middle East States themselves may progressively increase; (e) that the 
command has no intention of interfering in problems and disputes arising 
within the area. 

From these principles it is clear that the intention of the four Govern¬ 
ments is to establish an organization which will enable the States situated, 
or having vital interests, in the Middle East to take collective measures in 
the exercise of their inherent right of self-defence against aggression as 
permitted by Article 51 of the United Nations Charter. The States of the 
Middle East are under no compulsion to associate themselves with the 
command, and if they do so of their own volition the part which they will 
play and the facilities which they will provide will be determined in free 
discussion with them. Their conduct of their own internal and external 
affairs will in no way be restricted by their association with the defence 
organization. 

An examination of the four-Power statement will serve to expose the 
baselessness of the charges contained in the Soviet Government’s Note 
under reference. His Majesty’s Government, for their part, cannot resist 
the conclusion that the Soviet Government is opposed to any measures 
designed to assure the stability of the Middle East and thereby to lay the 
foundations for the future peace and prosperity of the whole area. 

His Majesty’s Government must once again solemnly reject as without 
foundation the Soviet Government’s allegations that the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization is anything but defensive in its conception and aims. 
The same applies to the Middle East command. Both spring from the 
same source—namely, the determination to make common cause in re¬ 
sisting aggression against any individual State in the areas concerned or 
against the areas as a whole. 

All the nations concerned abhor war, and all deplore the need to allot 
to defensive preparations resources which would otherwise be devoted to 
pacific and constructive ends, and not least to the relief of the needier 
peoples of the world. The sole responsibility for these developments rests 
with the Soviet Government. If the latter objects to the defensive prepara¬ 
tions that are now being undertaken by the free nations it is incumbent 
upon it to give an earnest of the pacific intentions which it so freely 
professes. 
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B. EGYPT 

(i) Extract from King Faroe’s Speech from the Throne, declaring 
HIS intention of abrogating the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of 1936, 

16 November 1950* 

Mon gouvernement considere que le Traite de 1936 a cesse d’etre une 
base convenable aux relations anglo-egyptiennes. II est done inevitable d’en 
decider I’annulation et d’arriver a des clauses nouvelles fondees sur d’autres 
principes susceptibles d’emporter votre approbation, a savoir I’evacuation 
totale et immediate et I’unite de I’Egypte et du Soudan sous la Couronne 
Egyptienne. Mon gouvernement proclame qu’il ne s’ecartera jamais 
de ces principes fondamentaux. II est profondement convaincu que la 
reconnaissance de ces principes par le gouvernement britannique serait 
la plus sdre garantie du maintien de la paix et de la securite dans tout le 
Moyen-Orient. 

Mon gouvernement espere bientot recevoir sous ce rapport des pro¬ 
positions propres a concilier Ics points de vue en presence et donner satis¬ 
faction aux veeux de la chere Vallce. 

Quoi qu’il en soit, Mon gouvernement continue de s’employer sans 
rclache ni hesitation a realiscr Ics objcctifs nationaux. Avec votre appui 
et grace a la vigilance ct a I’aide dc la nation, il ne manquera pas, pour 
atteindre ses buts, dc prendre tous Ics moyens, notamment celui dc pro- 
clamer I’cxtinction du Traite de 1936 parcc qu’il est en contradiction fla¬ 
grante avec la Chartc des Nations Unics et que, de plus, les circonstances 
qui avaient accompagne sa conclusion ont totalement change, et cette 
mesurc entrainerait naturcllcmcnt la fin dcs conventions du 16 Janvier ct 
du 10 juillet 1899 relative a I’administration bilateralc du Soudan. 

Mon gouvernement espcrc que le gouvernement britannique com- 
prendra ce que la democratic recoltcrait ct ce que la paix mondiale 
gagnerait si Ton faisait droit immediatement aux justes revendications du 
pcuple dc la Valldc du Nil Egyptc ct Soudan, qui, dans ce cas, pourrait se 
consacrer cnticrcmcnt a sa tachc dans I’^rcction de I’cdificc dc la civilisa¬ 
tion et sc ranger aux cotes des dcmocratics pour servir la cause dc la paix. 


(ii) Sterling Releases Agreement between the United Kingdom and 

Egypt, announced 15 March 1951^ 

The Government of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland (hereinafter referred to as ‘the Government of the United King¬ 
dom’) and the Royal Egyptian Government have agreed as follows:— 

’ Bourse itgyptUmf, iG November 1931. 

* Cmcl. 8336 (London, H.M.S.O., 1951)- The Agreement was signed on 1 July 1951. 
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THE MIDDLE EAST 
Part I .—Egyptian Mo. i and Mo. 2 Accounts: 

Article i 

1. No. 2 Accounts, opened by banks in Egypt under the Financial 
Agreement between the Government of the United Kingdom and the 
Royal Egyptian Government signed in London on 30th June, 1947, shall 
be No. 2 Accounts for the purpose of Part I of the present Agreement. 

2. (a) No. 2 Accounts shall be credited with— 

(i) Transfers from other No. 2 Accounts; 

(ii) Any sums paid to the Royal Egyptian Government by the 
Government of the United Kingdom on or after 14th July, 
1947, for services rendered to the United Kingdom Forces 
before 14th July, 1947; 

(iii) The proceeds at maturity or on realisation of any invest¬ 
ments purchased in accordance with established custom with 
funds standing to the credit of a No. 2 Account; 

(iv) Such other transfers as may be agreed between the two 
Governments; 

2 Accounts shall be debited with— 

Releases in accordance with Article 3 of the present Agree¬ 
ment; 

Transfers to other No. 2 Accounts; 

Payments in respect of investments made in accordance with 
established custom; 

Such other transfers as may be agreed between the two 
Governments. 

Article 2 

Any sterling received on or after 14th July, 1947, by banks in Egypt in 
respect of current transactions, together with any sums released from No. 2 
Accounts, shall be credited to No. i Accounts opened in the names of those 
banks with banks in the United Kingdom. 

Article 3 

1. There shall be released forthwith from the No, 2 Account of the 
National Bank of Egypt to the No. i Account of that Bank the sum of 
£2^ million sterling. 

2. In each of the years 1952 to i960 there shall be released from the 
No. 2 Account of the National Bank of Egypt to the No. i Account of that 
Bank a sum of ;^io million sterling. 

3. There shall also be released from the No. 2 Account of the National 
Bank of Egypt to the No. i Account of that Bank ;^5 million sterling per 
annum commencing in 1951 whenever the total balance on all No. i 


{b) No. 

(i) 

(ii) 

(iii) 

(iv) 
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Accounts is less than million sterling, provided that the total releases 
under this paragraph and under paragraphs 5 and 6 below shall not exceed 
;{^35 million sterling during the validity of the present Agreement. 

4. Should any part of the ;^35 million sterling referred to in the preceding 
paragraph remain outstanding at the end of i960, it shall be released at a 
rate of;;^io million sterling per annum commencing on ist January, 1961, 
with a final payment, if necessary, on ist July, 1963. 

5. There shall also be released from the No. 2 Account of the National 
Bank of Egypt to the No. i Account of that Bank during the period of 
validity of the present Agreement— 

(fl) the equivalent of any sums paid after 14th July, 1947, by the Royal 
Egyptian Government to the Government of the United Kingdom 
from an Egyptian Account— 

(i) in respect of military supplies purchased before 14th July, 1947, 
and not paid for before that date; and 

(ii) in respect of surplus stores, equipment or fixed assets in Egypt 
disposed of by the Government of the United Kingdom to the 
Royal Egyptian Government either before or after 14th July, 

*947; 

{b) the equivalent in sterling of any sums realised by the Government of 
the United Kingdom in Egyptian currency after i4thjuly, 1947, from 
the sale of surplus stores, equipment or fixed assets now in Egypt, 
other than to the Royal Egyptian Government; 

(r) the equivalent of such amounts as may be paid from Egyptian 
Accounts to the Government of the United Kingdom by the Royal 
Egyptian Government for the section of the Palestine Railway 
situated in Egyptian territory, should an Agreement be made to 
transfer that section to the Royal Egyptian Government. 

The releases under {a) and (c) of this paragraph shall be made at the 
time the payment is made by the Royal Egyptian Government. The 
releases under {b) shall be made as soon as practicable after the end of each 
month in which a sum is realised. 

6. There may also be released from the No. 2 Account of the Natonal 
Bank of Egypt to the No. i Account of that Bank— 

(a) the equivalent of any sums paid by banks in Egypt in currencies 
other than Egyptian pounds to persons resident outside Egypt in 
respect of past due coupons or redeemed bonds of the Egyptian Public 
Debt which have not been paid by reason of war measures or inter¬ 
ruption of communications due to the war; and 

{b) the equivalent of any sums paid by banks in Egypt in currencies 
other than Egyptian pounds to persons resident outside Egypt in 
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respect of past due coupons or redeemed bonds of Egyptian under¬ 
takings which have not been paid before 14th July, 1947, by reason 
of war measures or interruption of communications due to the war. 
At the time of making any claims for releases in accordance with this 
sub-paragraph the Royal Egyptian Government will submit a state¬ 
ment of the securities in respect of which claims may be made. 

7. Discussions on the disposal of the remainder of the accumulated 
sterling balances shall take place before the expiry of this Agreement. 

Article 4 

If balances on accounts with banks in the United Kingdom on 14th 
July, 1947, held by residents of Egypt other than banks in Egypt are at any 
time requisitioned by the Royal Egyptian Government, these balances 
shall, to the extent that they are paid over to the Royal Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment (either directly or through the National Bank of Egypt or other 
agencies), be credited to the No. 2 Account of the National Bank of Egypt. 

Part II .—Miscellaneous Provisions 

Article 5 

The Government of the United Kingdom shall forthwith make available 
to the Royal Egyptian Government, against sterling standing to the credit 
of Egyptian Accounts, the equivalent of ^^14 million sterling in United 
States dollars. 


Article 6 

The Government of the United Kingdom shall make such arrangements 
as will ensure that payment for petroleum products up to a total of ;{^ii 
million sterling value c.i.f. per annum in each of the ten years 1951-1960 
may be made in sterling from Egyptian No. i Account. 

Article 7 

For the purposes of the present Agreement—the expression ‘petroleum 
products’ means motor spirit, kerosene, gas oil, diesel oil, fuel oil, aviation 
spirit, and lubricants from sterling sources. 

Article 8 

The present Agreement shall be deemed to have come into force on 
ist Januap^, i95*> shall continue in force until the releases provided 
for in Article 3, paragraphs i to 4, shall have been completed. 

In witness whereof the undersigned, being duly authorised thereto by 
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their respective Governments, have signed the present Agreement and 
have affixed thereto their seals. 

Done at Alexandria, ist July, 1951, in duplicate. 

For the Government of the United Kingdom: 

Ralph Skrine Stevenson. 

For the Royal Egyptian Government: 

M. Salah El Din, 

(iii) Note from the British Government to the Egyptian Government 

CONTAINING PROPOSALS FOR THE DEFENCE OF EgYPT, TOGETHER WITH A 

NOTE CONCERNING THE SuDAN, II AprJL 1951’ 

(a) Defence Proposals 

His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom are prepared to 
resume negotiations for the revision of the 1936 Treaty of Alliance in 
accordance with the provisions of Article 16 of that Treaty. 

His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom are aware of the 
Egyptian Government’s great difficulties in the matter. They cannot, 
however, in view of their commitments to their other allies in the North 
Atlantic and in the Middle East, accept the responsibility of making any 
arrangements which prejudice their ability to contribute to a successful 
defence of this region against an aggressor. Such a defence will only be 
possible if in the future the Egypt base continues to function in such a 
manner as to be immediately available in war and if the air defence of 
Egypt is assured. 

In these circumstances His Majesty’s Government in the United King¬ 
dom propose that the 1936 Treaty of Alliance be revised so as to provide 
for the following:— 

(a) The phased withdrawal of British troops from Egypt beginning 
within one year of the conclusion of an agreement on revision of 
the Treaty and ending in 1956. (It should be noted that rate of 
withdrawal of the combatant troops and of General Headquarters 
depends largely on the rate at which accommodation can be provided 
for them elsewhere.) 

(/>) The progressive civilianisation of the base which it is suggested 
should be completed by 1956, essential British civilian personnel 
being introduced as military personnel are withdrawn. The base 
thereafter to be entrusted to the Egyptian Armed Forces for security 
purposes but to be operated in accordance with British military 
policy under the overall administrative control of an Anglo- 
Egyptian Control Board. (His Majesty’s Government in the United 
,k * Anglo-E^piianConiersalUns on the Defence 0/the SutzCanal and on 

tju Sudan (Cmd. 8419) (Ix>ndon, H.M.S.O., 1951) [hereafter referred to as Anelo-Iteytiian 
i^orwersatioru], pp, 24-25* 
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Kingdom would be prepared to pay rent for base installations and 
sites.) 

(r) The creation of a long-term Anglo-Egyptian co-ordinated air defence 
system in which there should be both Egyptian and British com¬ 
ponents. 

{d) The provision at an early date of arms and equipment on training 
scale for the Egyptian forces and thereafter the provision of whatever 
further arms and equipment may be necessary in equal priority 
with other nations with whom Great Britain has working defence 
agreements. (His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom 
would also be prepared to render any assistance required by the 
Egyptian Government in the training of Egyptian forces.) 

{e) In the event of war, imminent menace of war or apprehended inter¬ 
national emergency, Egypt would agree to the return of British 
forces for the period of emergency and would grant to them and to 
the forces of Britain’s allies all necessary facilities and assistance 
including the use of Egyptian ports, aerodromes and means of 
communication. 


(^) Note concerning the Sudan 

His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom cannot accept the 
validity of the view that the question of the Sudan is inseparable from that 
of defence. Nevertheless, His Majesty’s Government would be prepared to 
discuss the question of the Sudan if the Egyptian Government think that 
this would be useful. 

It is the aim of His Majesty’s Government to enable the Sudanese to 
attain self-government at the earliest practicable opportunity and it would 
be impossible for them to accept any understanding with Egypt which 
interferes with this objective. 

In any event His Majesty’s Government suggest that discussion of the 
defence question should be pursued first and that any discussion of the 
Sudan should be deferred until at least a preliminary exchange of views on 
defence has been completed. 

(iv) The Egyptian Government’s reply, 24 April 1951* 

The Egyptian Government wishes to express its deep regret and bitter 
disappointment at the contents of the British Government’s reply after 
long discussions lasting over ten months during which the Egyptian side 
has spared no effort to explain and support its rights and to meet all the 
considerations with which the British side was concerned in a manner 
which would not be inconsistent with Egypt’s rights. 

* Anglo-Eg)ptian Conv^sations, pp, 25-26, 
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The Egyptian Government has no alternative but categorically to reject 
the British proposals in toto and in detail especially as regards the following 
points:— 


1. The date at which evacuation of British troops is to begin and the 
time set down for completing that evacuation. 

2. The rate of withdrawal of the combatant troops and General Head¬ 
quarters being made dependent on the rate at w'hich accommodation 
can be provided for them elsewhere. 

3. The time taken in handing over the base to the Egyptian Armed 
Forces and the stipulation that the base be operated in accordance 
with British military policy under the overall administrative control 
of an Anglo-Egyptian Control Board. 

4. The creation of a long-term Anglo-Egyptian co-ordinated air defence 
system in which there should be both Egyptian and British com¬ 
ponents. 

5. The exceedingly slow rate suggested for the provision of necessary 
arms and equipment for the Egyptian forces. 

6. The return of British forces to Egypt in the event of imminent menace 
of war or apprehended international emergency. 

7. Separating the question of evacuation from that of the unity of Egypt 
and the Sudan under the Egyptian Crown. 

8. Offering ‘the earliest practicable opportunity’ as a pretext for 
putting off the time at which the Sudanese may enjoy self-govern¬ 
ment. 


The Egyptian Government desires also to affirm that, so far as it is con¬ 
cerned, it rejects the British Government’s claim to share in the defence of 
the Middle East on the plea of their obligations towards their other allies in 
the North Atlantic and the Middle East. 

The Egyptian Government puts forward in its turn the follow'ing 
counter-proposals as a basis for resuming negotiations between the two 
Governments with a view to a settlement of the problems outstanding 
between them:— 

1. The evacuation of British troops from Egypt to begin immediately 
upon concluding the agreement and the necessity of completing this 
evacuation by land, sea and air within a period not exceeding one 
year. 

2. The base to be handed over to the Egyptian armed forces immediately 
upon the completion of evacuation in accordance with the preceding 
paragraph. 

3 « Special priority for the provision of necessary arms and equipment 
to be given to the Egyptian Army at the earliest opportunity, con¬ 
sidering that Egypt is situated in a sensitive strategic area. 
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4. The unity of Egypt and the Sudan under the Egyptian Crown and 
self-government for the Sudanese within two years in the framework 
of this unity. 

5. British forces and British officials to be withdrawn from the Sudan 
and the present regime in the Sudan to be terminated immediately 
upon expiry of those two years. 

6. The conclusion of an agreement between the two parties whereby 
British forces may return to those places to which, in the agreed 
opinion of the two Governments, it is necessary that they should 
return for the purpose of assisting in the defence of Egypt in the event 
of an armed aggression upon her or in the event of the United King¬ 
dom’s being involved in war as the result of an armed aggression on 
the Arab countries adjacent to Egypt. 

7. In the event of their returning to Egypt in accordance with the pre¬ 
ceding paragraph, British troops will begin to withdraw from Egyptian 
territory immediately upon the cessation of hostilities. This with¬ 
drawal to be completed by land, sea and air within a period not 
exceeding three months. 

8. The Treaty of Alliance signed in London on 26th August, 1936, 
together with the Agreed Minute, notes and Convention, also the two 
Agreements of 1899 regarding the Sudan to be abrogated immediately 
upon the entry into force of the new agreement. 

These are the counter-proposals of the Egyptian Government. They 
arc, as the Egyptian side, in the course of talks with Field-Marshal Slim, 
the British Ambassador and the late Mr. Bevin, has fully and clearly ex¬ 
plained, adequate to meet the international situation. Indeed, they are the 
only means of clarifying the sombre atmosphere pervading Anglo-Egyptian 
relations for the common good of the two countries and in the interest of 
international peace in the Middle East as a whole. 

Should the British Government, therefore, recognise—as we hope in all 
sincerity they will—that British, Egyptian and international interests all 
call for a speedy acceptance of these proposals as a basis for settling out¬ 
standing problems between the two countries and that any delay in dealing 
with the situation is fraught with grave harm to future Anglo-Egyptian 
relations and to the cause of international peace, then there will be no 
difficulty in reaching the desired agreement. 

But if all efforts after this long time prove abortive, the British Govern¬ 
ment are no doubt aware of Egypt’s attitude towards the 1936 Treaty 
and the 1899 Agreements. This attitude has been frankly and explicitly 
slated by the Egyptian Government on many occasions, the latest being 
tlic Speech from the Throne addressed to the Egyptian Parliament in 
November last.’ 


‘ See above, p. 437. 
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(v) Aide-memoire from the British Government to the Egyptian 
Government concerning the Sudan, 8 June 1951* 

(a) Proposals for discussions on the Sudan 

Despite the fact that no material progress has been made in the direction 
of a Defence Agreement, His Majesty’s Government in the United King¬ 
dom, while maintaining their view that the question of the Sudan is entirely 
separate from that of defence, are prepared to open discussions on the 
Sudan with the Egyptian Government. 

His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom hope, as a first step, 
to secure the agreement of the Egyptian Government to the principles set 
forth in the annex to this Aide-Memoire. These principles represent an 
earnest attempt by His Majesty’s Government to formulate a common 
statement of objectives in regard to the future of the Sudan. It will be 
observed that they recognise the intcr-dcpcndcnce of Egypt and the Sudan, 
they enable the Egyptian Government to play their proper part in the 
evolution of the Sudan, and at the same time they take into account His 
Majesty’s Government’s own commitments to the Sudanese people. 

If the Egyptian Government are willing to subscribe to these principles 
it might then be possible to work out jointly a programme of political and 
economic development in the Sudan. 

These principles have been drafted with the greatest care and with the 
object of avoiding affront to both the Egyptian and the Sudanese people 
and also of avoiding any misconstruction of their true meaning of the kind 
which contributed to the failure of the Anglo-Egyptian negotiations in 1946. 

Annex 

Statement of Principles 

{a) In view of the dependence of both Egypt and the Sudan on the 
waters of the Nile and in order to ensure the fullest co-operation in ex¬ 
panding the supplies available and in sharing them, it is essential that the 
friendliest relations should link the two peoples. 

(6) It is the common aim of Egypt and Great Britain to enable the 
people of the Sudan to attain full self-government as soon as practicable 
and thereafter to choose freely for themselves their form of government and 
the relationship with Egypt that will best meet their needs as they then exist. 

(c) In view of the wide differences of culture, race, religion and political 
development existing among the Sudanese, the process of attaining full self- 
government requires the co-operation of Egypt and the United Kingdom 
with the Sudanese. 

{d) The two Governments therefore agree to set up forthwith a tripartite 
commission in order to help the Sudanese towards the goal in (Z>) and to 
assist them in formulating their future Constitution. 

^ Anglo-Egyptian Conversations, pp. 2 7-28» 
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(^) Note concerning defence 

His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom are making a careful 
study of the proposals contained in the Egyptian Government’s Aide- 
Memoire of 24th April in regard to a possible new Anglo-Egyptian Defence 
Agreement in the hope that some way may be found of narrowing the wide 
divergency of view which evidently exists between the British and Egyptian 
proposals or at least that some common approach to the problem can be 
worked out. Meanwhile His Majesty’s Government in the United King¬ 
dom note with disappointment that whereas their own proposals repre¬ 
sented a very considerable modification of the position laid down by the 
Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of 1936, the Egyptian proposals do not appear to 
differ in essence from the claims put forward by the Egyptian Government 
as their objectives when they assumed power some eighteen months ago. 

(vi) The Egyptian Government’s reply, 6 July 1951' 

1. The Royal Egyptian Government hope that His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment in the United Kingdom have completed the study of the Egyptian 
counter-proposals concerning evacuation which were contained in the 
Aide-Memoire handed by the Egyptian Foreign Minister to the British 
Ambassador on 24th April last.* Sufficient time has no doubt elapsed since 
then to enable His Majesty’s Government to complete that study and to 
give an opinion on the said counter-proposals. 

2. The Royal Egyptian Government find themselves obliged to call His 
Majesty’s Government’s attention to the impossibility of going on indefi¬ 
nitely with the talks conducted between the two parties since July 1950. 
Hitherto these talks have lasted over a year without a glimpse of hope 
towards reaching the desired agreement. Indeed, these talks are no more 
than a further link in the chain of attempts made in vain by Egypt since 
the end of World War II to impress upon Great Britain the necessity 
of respecting Egypt’s rights and of putting a stop to the aggression against 
her sovereignty and the integrity of her territory. It is obvious that His 
Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom lose nothing by this pro¬ 
crastination, but it has become extremely difficult for the Royal Egyptian 
Government and Egyptian public opinion to contemplate any further 
prolongation of this state of affairs. 

The remark made in the British Embassy’s Aide-Memoire dated 8th 
June, 1951, that the Egyptian counter-proposals do not appear to differ 
in essence from the claims put forward by the Egyptian Government as 
their objectives when they assumed power some 18 months ago is unwar¬ 
rantable and there can be no comparison between the positions of the two 

* Anglo-Egyptian Comrrsations^ pp. aS-sg. 

* Sec above, p. 442, 
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Governments in the manner set forth in the said Aide-Memoire, for, 
whereas the Royal Egyptian Government claim inviolable national rights 
which cannot be bartered away, His Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom pureue exaggerated interests, and when right and interest are 
at variance, right should be made to prevail. 

Nevertheless, the Royal E^ptian Government have done their uttermost 
to reconcile the interests claimed by Great Britain to Eg> pt’s rights. They 

believe in all sincerity that their counter-proposals can alone satisfactorily 
ensure this reconciliation. 


3. The Royal Egyptian Government cannot differentiate between cer¬ 
tain national rights and others. They cannot countenance separating the 
question of evacuation from that of the unity of Egypt and the Sudan under 
the Egyptian Crown. Indeed, they regard these two questions as one indi¬ 
visible whole, and it is inevitable that both questions be simultaneously 

settled and covered by any agreement to be concluded between the two 
Parties. 


4 - The Royal Egyptian Government are glad to see that His Majesty’s 
Government in the United Kingdom have abandoned their view of post¬ 
poning the discussion of the question of the Sudan. They have no objection 
to the formulation of a common statement of objectives in regard to the 
future of the Sudan, but they cannot possibly accept the view-point 
contained in the British Aide-Memoire and its Annex in regard to those 
objectives for the following reasons:— 


First: The British viewpoint omitted to mention the unity of Egypt and 
the Sudan under the E^ptian Crown. This is an established fact and 
no agreement which fails to recognise this fact can ever be acceptable 
to any Egyptian Government. True, the British Aide-Memoire stated 
that the principles annexed thereto recognise the interdependence of 
Egypt and the Sudan, but the Annex limited this interdependence to 
the waters of the Nile and drew only one conclusion therefrom: that 
it is essential that the friendliest relations should link the two peoples. 

In fact the link of the dependence of both Egypt and the Sudan on 
the waters of the Nile—the importance of which no one would under¬ 
estimate—is not the only link that binds together Egypt and the Sudan 
from time immemorial. There is the community of race, language, 
religion, culture, customs and interests as well as the geographical 
unity, the economic unity, etc. In the presence of all these strong and 
. ^ it is gross injustice for the British Aide-Memoire and 

Its Annex to speak of two countries and two peoples instead of speak¬ 
ing of one country and one people indivisible, inseparable. 

Second: The British Aide-Memoire spoke of commitments of His 
Majesty’s Government to the Sudanese people. It is not enough for 
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His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom to impose upon 
themselves those so-called obligations deriving from no right whatever 
then make use of them to-day for separating Egyptians and their 
compatriots the Sudanese. Indeed, the historical and legal position 
of the unity of Egypt and the Sudan leaves no gap for His Majesty’s 
Government in the United Kingdom to penetrate through on the 
pretext of their obligations towards the Sudanese. The Royal Egyp¬ 
tian Government have on many occasions made clear this position 
and a recapitulation thereof would be superfluous here. 

Third: The Annex referred to the wide differences of culture, race, 
religion and political development existing among the Sudanese. 
Some of these differences lack actual scientific support, such as the 
difference of race. The Sudan Administration is to blame for the rest 
of those differences, for it has deliberately sought to isolate the south 
of the Sudan from the north and to prevent the inhabitants of the 
north from getting in touch with those of the south, thereby standing 
in the way of natural penetration and spreading of the Arabic language 
and the Moslem religion into the south. 

In any case, the Royal Egyptian Government can by no means 
accept those differences as an argument to distinguish between the 
various parts of the Sudan or to hinder the Sudanese in their entirety 
from enjoying self-government. 

5. In view of the above, the Royal Egyptian Government propose that 
the statement of principles should be made as follows:— 

(a) The unity of Egypt and the Sudan under the Egyptian Crown. 

[b) Self-government for the Sudanese within the framework of this unity 
in two years. 

(f) British forces and British officials to be withdrawn from the Sudan 
and the present regime in the Sudan to be terminated immediately 
upon the expiry of those two years. 

{d) In the event of the principles outlined in (a), (i>) and (t) being 
accepted the Royal Egyptian Government agree to setting up a 
tripartite commission in order to help attain the goal in (i). 

(vii) The Empire Roach Incident 

(a) Mote from the British Government to the Egyptian Government protesting against 
the detention by the Egyptian Navy of the British steamship Empire Roach and 

against Egptian interference with shipping in the Suez Canals it July 1951^ 

At 1700 hours on ist July the British steamship ‘Empire Roach’, bound 
for Aqaba, was stopped by Egyptian Navy corvette No. 6i in the ap¬ 
proaches to the Enterprise Channel and detained for 24 hours. An 

* 19 July 1951, H.C. Deb. 5th ser. vol. 490, col. 1409. 
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Egyptian armed guard was placed aboard the steamship. No member of 
the ship’s crew was allowed on deck between 1900 hours, ist July, and 
0800, 2nd July. During this time members of the Egyptian armed guard 
looted the bosun’s store, removing goods to the approximate value of ;^20o. 
In addition, they wrecked the ship’s radio. Commander of the Egyptian 
armed guard gave no reason for their action except that they had received 
instructions to commit it. 

His Majesty’s Government, in common with other Governments con¬ 
cerned, have already had cause to protest to the Egyptian Government for 
their illegal and unwarranted interference with the movement of shipping 
through the Suez Canal. The present act of armed spoliation constitutes a 
further flagrant violation of international law, and His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment presumes that the Egyptian Government will inflict exemplary 
punishment on those responsible. His Majesty’s Government will in due 
course put forward a claim to the Egyptian Government for substantial 
damages, and for compensation in respect of loss caused by the Egyptian 
action. 


(^) The Egyptian reply^ 23 July 1931' 

De I’enquete minutieuse a laquclle ont precede les autorites com- 
p^tentes du ministere de la Guerre et de la Marine ensemble avec le 
minist^re des Affaires Etrangeres, il r^sulte: 

Que le ler juillet 1951, vers 17 h. la corvette ‘Nasr’, de la Marine Royale 
Egyptienne, en service dans le Golfe d’El Akkaba aper9ut le vapour 
britannique ‘Empire Roach’, naviguant en direction nord, a un mille en¬ 
viron de la cote du Sinai pr6s du lieu dit Sharm el Cheikh a I’entrce du 
Golfe d’El Akkaba, ct a I’ouest de la ligne allant de Ras Nusrani a Ras 
Mohammed, soit dans unc zone interdite a la navigation commerciale cn 
vertu de la circulaire de la Marine Royale Egyptienne No. 39 dc 1950, 
portde — en dO temps — tant k la connaissance des compagnies de naviga¬ 
tion maritime que des consulats dtrangers. 

Le patrouilleur ‘Nasr’ approcha le vapour et, au moyen de signaux 
Morse, I’invita k indiquer sa destination et la nature de sa cargaison. Cct 
appel ayant 616 rditcSre, sans r&ultat aucun, le ‘Nasr’ intima a V ‘Empire 
Roach’ I’ordrc de stopper, cn utilisant, cette fois-ci, la sirene ct la lettre 
‘K’, conformdment aux reglcments maritimes en la circonstancc. Mais 
loin d’obtempdrer a cet ordre ou dc repondre, tout au moins, comme il 
aurait dO le fairc, aux questions que le patrouilleur lui posait, 1 ’ ‘Empire 
Roach’ accdlera consid<Srablemcnt sa vitesse montrant manifestement sa 
volontd dc se ddrober k la reconnaissance. 

Unc attitude aussi iJtrange qu’irrcgulicrc ne pouvail, mcme cn temps 
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normal, qu’eveiller les soup9ons du patroixilleur. A plus forte raison en 
est-il ainsi dans le temps present en consideration de la situation actuelle 
dans le Golfe d’El Akkaba, oil, la paix n’etant pas encore definitivement 
etablie entre toutes ses puissances riveraines, il s’y fait un commerce de 
contrebande de toutes sortes. Et, d’autant plus, que E ‘Empire Roach* 
transportait a son bord, comme partie de sa cargaison, un certain nombre 
de canons Buffers [Bofors] visible a distance, meme a I’ceil nu. 

Dans ces conditions qui rendaient necessaire Eexhibition des preuves, le 
patrouilleur egyptien ne pouvait que recourir aux moyens mis a sa portee 
par le droit maritime international: il tira un coup de canon pour 
arreter 1 ’ ‘Empire Roach’ et I’arraisonner. Le vapeur ayant stoppe alors, 
4 hommes de I’equipage du patrouilleur conduits par un officier, furent 
envoyes a son bord pour s’assurer de sa destination et de la nature reelle de 


sa cargaison. 

L’incident aurait pu s’arreter la si le capitaine de 1 ’ ‘Empire Roach’ 
n’avait cru devoir refuser de se preter a tout examen utile des papiers de 
bord, se contentant de declarer verbalement qu’il transportait des canons 
et des munitions a destination du port d’El Akkaba, en ne produisant a 
I’appui de cette declaration que le ‘log-book*, qui ne contenait rien de 
positif a ce sujct, a I’exclusion de tous autres documents utiles, tel, le 
manifeste de la marchandise. 

Cette attitude du capitaine du vapeur britannique et I’heure qui se faisait 
tardive (il etait 6 h. 30 passe) obligerent le commandant du patrouilleur a 
conduire 1 ’ ‘Empire Roach’ au port tout proche de Sharm El Cheikh, 
La le capitaine du vapeur consentit enfin a produire les documents qui at- 
testaient qu’en fait, il transportait six canons Buffers et225 tonnes de muni¬ 
tions destinees au port jordanien d’El Akkaba. 

La visile termincc, 1 ’ ‘Empire Roach’ aurait pu reprendre son chemin, 
mais des raisons d’ordre technique se rattachant aux difficultes de la 
navigation nocturne dans ces parages, rendaient pratiquemcnt impossible 
son depart avant le lever du jour. Aussi dut-il mouiller dans le port de 
Sharm El Cheikh la nuit du ler au 2 juillet, avec a son bord un picket de 
gardes compose de 4 hommes de I’equipage du patrouilleur. La presence 
a bord de ces gardes se justifiait tant par la nature dangereuse de la car¬ 


gaison que par la condition du Ueu, zone interdite tant aux civils qu a 
la navigation commcrcialc. 

L’ ‘Empire Roach’ aurait du normalement repartir le lendemain le 2 
juillet, au matin. Il n’a pu toutefois reprendre son voyage qu’a 17 heures, 
le commandant du patrouilleur ‘Nasr’, eu egard aux circonstances parti- 
culieres de la cause, n’ayant pas cru devoir prendre sous sa seule responsa- 
bilite une decision en la matiere sans en referer a ses superieurs hierar- 
chiques au Caire ct a Alexandrie. Les autorites competentes du ministere de 
la Guerre ct de la Marine ont marque leurdesapprobation de cette attitude 
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du commandant contraire aux prescriptions formelles de la Marine Royale 
Egyptienne relatives aux operations de reconnaissance et d’arraisonnement 
des batiments de commerce dans les eaux territoriales egyptiennes, en lui 
infligeant la sanction disciplinaire de reprimande. 

Par centre, il ne s’est pas avere exact, comme le pretend la Note de 
TAmbassade, que les membres de I'equipage de 1 ’ ‘Empire Roach’ aient 
ete mal traites ou indument retenus, la restriction apportee a leur 
liberte de mouvement a bord, en les rassemblant dans un meme local, 
n’ayant dure que le temps strictement necessaire a raccomplissement 
des formalit^s de visite et d’examen des papiers de bord, soit en tout 30 
minutes environ. 

De meme, il n’est pas etabli que les membres de Tequipage du patrouil- 
leur, envoyes a bord de 1 ’ ‘Empire Roach’, et dont le nombre n’a jamais 
depasse six hommes a la fois, aient commis les actes de spoliation et de vol 
qui leur sont si genercusement attribues. Tous les temoins entendus a 
I’enquete, soit douze officiers et marins de tous grades ont ete unanimes 
a rejetcr ces accusations. II s’est revde par centre, que lorsquc le com¬ 
mandant egyptien fut informe oralement le 2 juillet, vers midi, des 
plaintcs du capitaine de V ‘Empire Roach’ au sujet de la disparition de 
certains menus objets, il proceda sur Ic champ a une inspection de son 
navire ou rien n’a etc trouve. Bicn plus il invita le capitaine de 1 ’ ‘Empire 
Roach’ a delegucr I’un de ses propres hommes a bord du patrouilleur aux 
fins d’identificr les supposes coupabics mais le capitaine s’etant ravise, 
^mit Thypothese que ces objets sc seraient possiblemcnt egares au depart* 
au port d’Adabia a Suez. ’ 

Ces details, ignores sans doute du gouvernement britannique amenent a 
rejclcr les accusations de vol et de spoliation armcc attribuces aux hommes 

de I’cquipage du patrouilleur. Aussi furent-ils passes sous silence par le 
capitaine de 1 ’ ‘Empire Roach’. 

Et, si dans le rc^u signe par ce dernier et adresse au commandant 

egyptien, et produit du restc spontanement par cclui-ci il est question dc 

restitution d’effets personnels manquants (return of the personal articles 

missing from this vessel) il y a lieu d’obscrver que le dit ccrit — la seulc 

communication ( 5 critc rc^ue par le commandant dgyptien — nc lui fut 

remis qu’au depart dc 1 ’ ‘Empire Roach’, a un moment ou il ne pouvait 

lormuler la moindre reserve a son sujet. En le lisant, le commandant ctait 

sous I’lmprc-ssion qu’il s’agissait des passeports et des fusees retires sur ses 

ordres: les premiers, par mesure dc suretc vis-a-vis de I’equipagc extreme- 

ment cosmopolite dc 1 ’ ‘Empire Roach’; les secondcs, pour (Jvitcr que les 

membres de cct equipage n’en fassent a nouveau un usage abusif, comme 

ils avaicnt d^ja cssay^ de le fairc au cours dc I’opdration dc la reconnais¬ 
sance et dc visite. 

Du rcste les effets ct objets pr<JtcndOment d< 5 robes et dctaillds aux 
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annexes 2 et 3 de la lettre ampUative de I’ambassade, outre qu iis sont 
d’une valeur negUgeable, seraient pour la plupart partie du materiel meme 
de r ‘Empire Roach’: boites de peintures, seaux, pincea^, marteaux, etc. 
. . . Et selon le recit expose dans la dite lettre, ces objets n auraient pu 
etre derobes en fait que par les membres du picket de garde, ce qui est 
difficilement concevable, ces hommes au nombre de 4, n’ayant en effet, 
jamais quitte leur poste a bord de 1 ’ ‘Empire Roach’, que le 2 juillet dans 
la pleine lumiere du jour, Et des objets comme ceux mentionn^ ne sont 
pas de ces petites choses qui peuvent etre cachees ou emportees furtive- 

Quant aux dommages occasionnes a la Radio de bord, il s est revele 
que le capitaine avait commence par aflfirmer n’avoir point d’appareil de 
radio a bord, puis, que celui qui s’y trouvait effectivement, etait hors 
d’usage depuis 1949; de sorte que si I’officier egyptien et ses compagnons 
avaient pu y toucher ce ne pouvait etre que pour s’assurer directement de 
la veracite des declarations du capitaine a ce sujet, mais sans aucune 
intention de nuire au dit appareil. 

II decoule de tous ces elements de I’enquete que le seul manquement 
pouvant etre retenu a charge du patrouilleur egyptien ‘Nasr’ et son com¬ 
mandant, c’est d’avoir prolonge indument la detention de 1 ’ ‘Empire 
Roach’. Pour ce manquement le commandant s’est vu infliger la sanction 
de la r^primande comme deja rappele, Le gouvernement egyptien aurait 
voulu y joindre I’expression de ses regrets, mais la campagne insidieuse qui 
a ete faite autour de cet incident dans I’intention manifeste de nuire au 
prestige et aux interets de I’Egypte, et le langage eminemment discourtois 
de la note britannique et son ton agressif ne laissent au gouvernement 


egyptien d’autre alternative que celle d’exprimer par contre au gouveme- 
ment britannique ses vives protestations et d’attirer particuli^rement son 
attention sur I’attitude ci-haut d^crite de V ‘Empire Roach’, qui constitue 
une violation grave et inquietante des regies les moins contestees du droit 
international public. 

L’on ne saurait passer en effet sous silence, apr^ cette mise au point des 
faits materiels de la cause, I’aspect juridique du probleme qui est pre¬ 
dominant, et dont I’intelligence et la parfaite comprehension sont essen- 


tielles pour prcvenir la repetition d’incidents de cette nature. 

Un point est certain. Quel que soit le statut assigne aux espaces man- 
times proches de la terre, ou les raisons mises en avant pour le justifier, il 
n’cst conteste par personne que ce voisinage de la terre imprime aux 
espaces maritimes un caractere juridique different de celui qu’on reconnait 
a la haute men Et, si en vertu de la liberte de la haute mer et de 1 ’absence 
de souverainete spaciale, aucun £tat ne peut — en haute mer — faire 
d’actes d’autorite a I’egard des navires battant pavilion etranger, il n’en 
est point de meme pour ce qui concerne les espaces maritimes proches 
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de la tcrre, qu’il s’agisse des eaiix interieures ou de la mer territoriale; le 
voisinage de la souverainete territoriale devant necessairement avoir sa 
repercussion sur les dits espaces. 

C’est ainsi que le principe qui domine la condition juridique des eaux 
interieures est celui de la souverainete de 1 £tat riverain. Et comme le 
signale un auteur contemporain: ‘les eaux interieures sont de toutes les 
eaux dont s’occupe le droit maritime public international, celles sur 
lesquelles sont plus accentuees les manifestations de la puissance de 

I’Etat du territoire duqucl elles font partie. 

De meme, Taccord s’est etabli et sans difficuUe de nos jours, que la mer 
territoriale fait aussi partie du territoire j et est de la sorte soumise a la 
souverainete de PEtat riverain. Les droits de I’Etat sur ses eaux terri- 
toriales sont done tous ceux qui decoulent de la souverainete sous reserve 
de limitations imposees par les regies generales du droit des gens (tel le 
passage inoffensif des navires etrangers), ou acceptecs benevolement vis- 
a-vis de certains £tats par suite d’accords particuliers conclus avec ces 

demiers. • • i 

Le principe de la souverainete de I’Etat riverain sur sa mer territoriale 

implique a son profit, et vis-a-vis des navires etrangers qui usent du droit 
de passage inoffensif, I’exercice de certains pouvoirs, de certains droits de 
police pour controler, entr’autres, le caractere inoffensif du passage, et 
prevenir notamment toute attcinte a son ordre public, a ses interets fiscaux 
ou douaniers, k sa surete. II est incontcstablement acquis que I’exercice de 
la police de la sflrete constitue le droit le plus eieve et le plus indispensable 
de la souverainete territoriale par rapport a la mer territoriale. 

Or, I’une dcs manifestations de ce pouvoir de police que I’Etat riverain 
possedc k regard des navires de commerce etrangers se trouvant dans 
ses eaux territorialcs, est Ic droit de ‘reconnaissance’ qui lui permet de 
s’assurcr de I’identite et de la nationalite dcs dits navires et, cn cas de 
besoin, k obtenir d’eux tous rcnscignemcnts utiles au sujet de la carpison, 
de I’itinerairc du navirc ou sa destination. D aillcurs la necessitc de cc 
droit de reconnaissance est telle qu’il est cxerce, en vertu d une coutumc 
seculairc, par Ics navires de guerre a I’^gard des navires de commerce 
Strangers rencontrds meme en haute mer. Et, il est du devoir des navires 
de commerce de se preter k I’excrcice de ce droit fondamcntal, surtout 
vis-a-vis des autorit& de I’Etat avec la souverainete duqucl ils entrent 
dircctement en contact en penetrant dans ses eaux territorialcs. 

Ce que vient d’etre dit s’applique mutatis mutandis aux navires de com¬ 
merce traversant les eaux d’un detroit qui, quoique mettant cn communica¬ 
tion deux cspaces de la mer libre, se trouvent toutefois entierement incluses 
dans la mer territoriale des deux £tats riverains, ou parfois d un seul £tat 
riverain. Tel est precisement le cas du detroit de Tiran mettant en com¬ 
munication la Mer Rouge et Ic Golfe d’El Akkaba et dont les eaux 
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resserrees entre I’iie ^gyptienne de Tiran et la p^ninsule du Sinai’, terri- 
toire egalement egyptien, ne depassent nnlle part en largeur le double de 
I’etendue de la mer territoriale. Ce caract^re de mer territoriale qui est 
celui du dit detroit ne fait point Tombre d’un doute. Aussi le droit de 
passage inoffensif dans les eaux de ce detroit, ne saurait faire obstacle 
a I’exercice legitime par Tfitat riverain, en Tesp^ce: Tfigypte, des droits 
decoulant pour lui de sa souverainete sur toutes ses eaux territoriales 
indistinctement. 

II est etrange que le capitaine de 1 ’ ‘Empire Roach’, ait fait semblant 
d’ignorer toutes ces verites elementaires. Son attitude qui consistait: a) a 
refuser deliberement de repondre, alors qu’il naviguait dans les eaux 
territoriales egyptiennes, a I’appel repete du patrouilleur egyptien de 
service dans les dites eaux, tendant a s’assurer de la destination du bateau 
et de la marchandise; b) a ne pas obtemperer a i’ordre de stopper qui lui 
fut adresse par le dit patrouilleur; c) a forcer la vitesse de son bateau dans 
le but de le soustraire a tout droit de reconnaissance ou d’arj-aisonnement; 
d) et enfin, apres avoir cree tant de causes de suspicions autour de lui, 
rendant ainsi necessaire I’exhibition des preuves, a refuser obstinement 
I’examen de ses papiers de bord. 

Cette attitude du capitaine de 1 ’ ‘Empire Roach’ ne constitue pas 
seulement un manquement grave a la pratique maritime et aux regies 
coutumieres du droit international public, mais egalement un defi a la 
souverainete de I’Etat dans les eaux territoriales duquel il naviguait. 

L’ ‘Empire Roach’ n’a done qu’a s’en prendre a lui-meme si par la 
conduite de son capitaine le rendant suspect a tant d’egards, il dut etre 
emmene a Sharm El Cheikh pour etre visite. 

Dans un autre ordre d’idees Ton ne doit pas perdre de vue la condition 
presente dans cette region du monde ou, malgre les accords d’armistice 
conclus en 1949, Tetat de guerre continue a persister techniquement et 
juridiquement entre Israel et certains de ses voisins immediats, dont 
I’Egypte. De cet etat de choses decoule le mainticn en force de certains 
droits de guerre, notamment celui, non affecte par les accords d’armistice, 
de saisir la contrebande de guerre destinee a I’ennemi. C’est a cette fin et, en 
consideration de I’attitude toujours mcnagante et inquietante d’Israel qu’a 
ete maintenu en vigueur, dans les limites strictement necessaires pour 
la securite nationale, le regime d’inspection des navires dans les ports 
^gyptiens. 

Ces mesures legitimes de self-defense perdraient toute efficacite s’il etait 
loisible aux navires de commerce, en empruntant la nouvelle route mari¬ 
time du Golfe d’El Akkaba, de transporter en toute liberte ces memes 
articles prohibes a Israd, devenu, a la suite d’une serie de violations de 
I’accord d’armistice egypto-israelien du 24 fevrier 1949, pays riverain du 
dit Golfe, o£i il poss^de presentement, a quelques kilometres du port 
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jordanien d’El Akkaba, un port nouveau en vole d’agrandissement dit 
‘Elath’, a remplacement meme de Tex-village arabe d’ ‘Om Rachrach’. 

Ce fait capital dans I’histoire du Golfe d’El Akkaba merite d’etre parti- 
culierement souligne ici. II oblige les autorites egyptiennes a redoublcr 
de vigilance pour dejouer les maux qui pourraient en resulter pour la 
securite et I’ordre public de I’Egypte. Deja depuis un certain temps Ic 
trafic maritime des stupefiants a travers ce golfe, jadis paisible d’El Akkaba, 
a pris un essor alarmant et sans precedent, sous I’instigation precisemcnt 
d’lsrael, desireux de nuire a la sante physique et morale des populations 
des pays arabes voisins. 

Ceci pour dire combien est difficile, en presence de ces faits nouveaux, 
la tache des autorites egyptiennes tant pour ce qui conceme Ic Golfe d’El 
Akkaba qu’ailleurs. Cette tache est rendue plus malaisce encore par les 
resistances rencontrees, allant comme dans le cas de 1 ’ ‘Empire Roach’, 
jusqu’a la meconnaissance des principcs du droit international public et 
dc la souverainetc meme de I’Etat riverain. Pareilles resistances portent 
en outre atteintc au principe de I’egalite des Etats. Le Gouvernement 
Britannique ne tolererait sans doute pas que ses autorites navales chargees 
de la surveillance de ses propres eaux territoriales, soient traitees, par 
les navires ctrangers qui y penetrent, de la maniere dont s’est comportc 
1 ’ ‘Empire Roach’ vis-a-vis du patrouilleur egyptien. 


(viii) Extract from a speech in the House of Commons by the Foreign 
Secretary, Mr. Morrison, on Anglo-Egyptian relations, 30 July 

*951' 

I now turn to the Egyptian question. I should like first to pay tribute 
to the work of my predecessor,^ who laboured unflaggingly to place Anglo- 
Egyptian relations on a footing which will both preserve the best elements 
in the close relationship which has long linked our two countries and will, 
at the same time, take account of the realities of the dangerous situation 
in which the civilised world finds itself today. 

That work I am anxious to carry on. He believed, and I also believe, 
that one of the cornerstones on which stability and security in the Middle 
East must rest is friendship and co-operation between us and Egypt in the 
various fields in which we have common interests. We are well aware of the 
difficulties which face the Egyptian Government and we have tried to 
approach our common problems with patience and the understanding 
of these difficulties. We know that the stand taken by Egypt has its 
roots deep in the past, and we have tried to take account of that fact. 
Unfortunately, our patience and understanding have not always been 

• H.C. Deb. 5lh scr. vol. 491, coll. 972-6, 

* Mr. Morrbon succeeded Mr. Ernest Bevin as Foreign Secretary on 9 March 1951. 
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reciprocated, and we arc stiU faced with uncompromsing insistence on 
demands which bear no relation to present-day realities. 

The problem of the presence of British troops in Egypt is not now a 
purely Anglo-Egyptian problem. We are a Power bearing responsibUities 
in the Middle East on behalf of the rest of the Commonwealth and the 
Western Allies as a whole. Egypt is in some respects the key to the Middle 
East. As history bears out, it is mere delusion to pretend that Egypt can 
stand aside in any major conflict. Situated as she is on the bridge between 
two continents and upon a vital link in the sea communications between 
the Eastern and Western hemispheres, she is an objective offirst importance 
for any aggressive Power in the Eastern Mediterranean and the Levant. 

The destinies and civilisation of our two countries are bound up together 
and it is unrealistic for Egypt to pretend that she can avoid danger by 
refusing to allow us to share in the defensive organization of the area. 
Moreover, she can no more stand alone in the defence of her own territory 

than we can in the defence of our country. 

I have confidence that should war be forced upon the free world the 
Egyptian people will, as in the past, join with us in resisting the aggressor, 
but the vital difference between us and the Egyptian Government is 
disagreement over the measures required to prepare to meet such an 
emergency. We know that without extensive preparations in time of peace 
our cause would be lost before the struggle began. Our task is to persuade 
the Egyptian Government to face this inescapable fact and to convince 
them of the dangers to them and to us all of neglecting such preparations. 

In common with our North Atlantic and Commonwealth Allies, our 
own people have assumed a great burden in time of peace in order to make 
the world safe for those countries with whom we share a common heritage 
and civilisation. We invite Egypt’s partnership as an equal in this common 
effort to make the world safe. We want to plan our relationship on an 
entirely new basis. If Egypt rejects that invitation, we cannot allow that 
to prejudice the fulfilment of our international responsibilities, but we 
shall not give up hope of persuading her to offer the spontaneous co¬ 
operation which will make our task immeasurably easier. 

Now for the Sudan, We are now discussing with the Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment the future of the Sudan. Here, again, we are faced with certain 
prejudices which prevent the Egyptian Government from approaching the 
problem in a realistic frame of mind. The Sudanese people, though mixed 
in race and religion, have advanced rapidly in the political, social and 
economic spheres to become a well-ordered, self-reliant community. Their 
mutual dependence on the waters of the Nile has linked the destinies of 
the Sudan inextricably with those of Egypt, and in due course we hope to 
see the Sudanese people choose that relationship with Egypt which best 
fulfils their needs. It is our aim that they should be brought as soon as 
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possible to a stage of development in which they are able to exercise their 
choice in full freedom and consciousness of its implications. 

We are only too anxious that Egypt should play her full and proper part 
with us in guiding the Sudanese along the path of political evolution. To 
insist, however, as certain Egyptians do, that there is no distinction between 
the Sudanese and Egyptians peoples is simply to ignore the facts, and such 
an attitude can only tend to increase the difficulty of obtaining the close 
and intimate association and understanding which we should be glad to 
see develop between them. 

I now come to the Suez Canal. The House will share my regret that the 
Egyptian Government have not yet seen fit to modify their attitude over 
the restrictions which they continue to maintain in defiance of world 
opinion on the free passage of shipping in the Suez Canal. In common 
with the other great maritime Powers, we have done everything open to 
us through diplomatic channels to persuade the Egyptian Government of 
the injustice and unreasonableness of these restrictions and to induce them 
to put an end to them by spontaneous action. 

Unfortunately our efforts have borne little fruit and the matter is now 
before the Security Council of the United Nations. It may be that the 
Security Council will find that, since the permanent armistice regime has 
been in uninterrupted operation between Egypt and Israel for well over 
two years, there is no reasonable ground for the continued discrimination 
against international shipping in the Canal or for the ban which prevents 
oil from the Persian Gulf from reaching the great Haifa refineries. This 
irresponsible action on the part of the Egyptian Government is causing at 
least as much damage and distress to innocent third parties as it is to the 
intended victims. It is intolerable that the maritime nations should be 
expected to suffer, apparently indefinitely, from an abusive practice which 
has neither practical nor moral justification. 

Moreover, whatever the immediate purpose of these restrictions, their 
effect is to retard rather than advance the prospects of a peaceful settlement 
of differences between the Arab States and Israel, to which both parties 
are committed on their own declarations. All maritime Powers have 
responsibilities as well as interests, and Egypt especially so. I think that 
we have the right to expect that in her unique geographical position Egypt 
should set an example of international conduct rather than abuse this 
position to flout maritime tradition and international convention in the 
way she is doing in the Suez Canal and in the Gulf of Aqaba. 

In connection with the ‘Empire Roach* incident, I am glad to be able 
to inform the House that measures have been agreed upon between the 
Egyptian Government and ourselves to prevent the recurrence of incidents 
sueh as occurred recently in the case of the s.s. ‘Empire Roach’ in the 
entrance to the Gulf of Aqaba. These arrangements are, of course, without 
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prejudice to the claims of His Majesty’s Government in respect of that 
incident, on which naturally we reserve full rights. 

(ix) Extract from a speech in the Egyptian Parliament by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, Salah ud-Din Pasha, replying to 
Mr. Morrison’s speech of 30 July, 6 August 1951* 

When the British occupied Egypt they had nothing to do with The 
Sudan, but they took advantage of their occupation of Egypt and of their 
complete domination over her affairs to force the Eg^tian Government to 
evacuate The Sudan, then force her to agree to a joint reconquest of The 
Sudan and then again force her to sign the two Agreements of 1899 for the 
joint administration of The Sudan. They did not claim then that The 
Sudan had a separate status or that they had responsibilities towards the 
Sudanese. On the contrary, they repeatedly affirmed that they were 
acting in The Sudan on behalf and in the interest of Egypt as illustrated 
by the Fashoda incident and by many of Lord Cromer’s reports. Contrary 
to their declared policy they endeavoured through the Sudan Administra¬ 
tion—dual in name but British in fact—to antagonise the Sudanese by 
various subterfuges and manoeuvres against their Egyptian compatriots 
preparatory to separating The Sudan from Egypt and to isolate the South¬ 
ern from the Northern areas of The Sudan as a prelude to separating the 
South from the North with the ultimate intention of colonising the whole 
of The Sudan, South and North alike. This intention was very clearly 
shown in 1924 when Britain took advantage of the assassination of the 
Sirdar and put Egypt bag and baggage out of The Sudan and went further 
with their aggression as to threaten interference with Egypt’s Nile waters. 

Now that national consciousness has awakened in Egypt and The Sudan, 
the British adopted new tactics to meet the new circumstances. They 
repeatedly declare their concern for the welfare of the Sudanese and 
demand that they should be consulted and be given self-government 
leading eventually to self-determination. 

It can be seen, therefore, that when Egypt in the early days of occupa¬ 
tion could not question their actions, they made use of Egypt’s name and 
of acting on her behalf to dominate The Sudan. When we demanded the 
independence of Egypt and The Sudan, the pretext of acting in the name 
of Egypt became of no use to them. They had to turn to another pretext 
which was this time that they speak in the name of the Sudanese and 
defend their interests. It is obvious that the two pretexts are contradictory 
for indeed there is a great difference bet\veen administering The Sudan in 
the name of the Egyptians and demanding from Egyptians in the name of 

* Egypt: Ministry of Foreign AiTairs: Records of ConversotionSy Notes and Papers exchanged between 
the Royal Egyptian Government and the United Kingdom Government {Afarch rgjo-November /P 5 /) {Cairo, 
1951) (hereafter referred to as Egyptian Green Book)^ pp. 141-4, 148* 
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the Sudanese that The Sudan should ultimately have the right of self- 
determination. 

May we ask who authorised the British to speak in the name of the 
Sudanese and who asked them to shoulder the responsibilities they claim 
in The Sudan? What historical, legal or moral right have they to inter¬ 
fere between Egyptians and their compatriots the Sudanese who have been 
united from time immemorial by the Nile, by geographical and economic 
unity and by ties of race, language and religion? 

The fact of the matter is that the British never had Egypt’s interest at 
heart when they acknowledged that they administered The Sudan in 
Egypt’s name and on her behalf, nor do they have now the interest of The 
Sudan at heart when they claim that they are endeavouring to give it 
self-government and self-determination. But it is a subterfuge to continue 
their administration of The Sudan for as long as possible so that they would 
have the opportunity of independent action under cover of the will of the 
Sudanese. 

This is borne out by the fact that their repeated talk of self-government 
has resulted in an effete Legislative Assembly shorn of all authority 
whereas Egypt wanted The Sudan to have a truly representative Legislative 
Assembly endowed with considerable powers. 

Now, that the British have been obliged to admit Egypt’s point of view 
that the powers of the Legislative Assembly fall short of the representative 
system which the Sudanese deserve, we find that they retain for themselves 
in the amendment projects various powers in the form of a right of veto 
to be vested in the Governor-General, when this right should belong— 
within limits to be agreed upon—to His Majesty the King of Egypt who 
appoints the Governor-General. 

Furthermore, if we ask the British about the period after which The 
Sudan may enjoy real self-government, they estimate it between 15 and 
20 years, while Egypt maintains that The Sudan should have self-govern¬ 
ment within two years basing her estimate on the Resolution of the United 
Nations General Assembly in regard to Libya, for indeed. The Sudan is 
no less deserving of self-government than Libya. 

The British pretension as regard to the will of the Sudanese is obviously 
false. If they truly respect this will, they would comply with the unanimous 
demand of the Sudanese for the termination of the present regime in The 
Sudan and the evacuation of British forces therefrom. As for Egypt, the 
British themselves do not deny that a great part of the Sudanese—who 
constitute in fact the overwhelming majority—demand unity with Egypt 
under the Egyptian Crown. Were it not for the British and their man¬ 
oeuvres in The Sudan, the Sudanese would by now have achieved real 
self-government within the framework of this unity interpreted by a 
common army, currency and foreign policy. 
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I presume that our compatriots the Sudanese will grasp this as well as 
the fact that the pretext made at present by the British to differentiate 
between Egypt and The Sudan preparatory to separating The Sudan 
from Egypt, will—if the manoeuvre succeeds—be used as a weapon by the 
British for separating the South of The Sudan from the North. 

Let our compatriots in the South beware of this double danger, let them 
unite to avoid it and let them agree to say to the British get out and leave 
us alone with out Egyptian compatriots to arrange our own house away 

from the wily designs of the intruder. 

These are the points of difference between the Egyptian and British 
Governments regarding evacuation and The Sudan. The dispute inevit¬ 
ably involves another dispute as to the 193^ Treaty. 

The British maintain the 1936 Treaty and claim that we cannot uni¬ 
laterally have it denounced for it enables them to continue their occupation 
of Egypt and their manoeuvres in The Sudan. As for Egypt, she will not 
allow the 1936 Treaty to stand in the way of her sovereignty, independence 
and unity with The Sudan. 

The British rely for justification of their attitude in regard to this Treaty 
on the sanctity of treaties and forget or rather feign to forget that the 
Resolution of the Security Council of 14th April, 1946, in connection with 
the Soviet-Iranian dispute is definite in that the presence of foreign troops 
on the territory of any state deprives this state of the freedom of choice in 
negotiations. 

On the other hand the 1936 Treaty violates the sanctity of two important 
international treaties more worthy of respect, namely the agreement of 
Constantinople concluded on 29th October, 1888, and the United Nations’ 
Charter of 26th June 1945. The former precedes while the latter follows 
and the 1936 Treaty stands in between as an infidel between two devout 
worshippers. It constitutes in toto and in detail a flagrant violation of the 
multilateral agreement of Constantinople whose sole objective and motive 
had been to establish complete equality between all signatory countries 
with the exception of the country within whose territory the Suez Canal 
lies as regards navigation in the Canal and measures and arrangements 
consequent thereupon. It also constitutes a flagrant violation of the United 
Nations Charter as already explained. What sanctity can, therefore, be 
expected for a treaty concluded under pressure of occupation and is 
furthermore a standing violation of the sanctity of other pacts and treaties? 

The Egyptian Government were within their international right when 
they promised the abrogation of the 1936 Treaty in the last speech from 
the Throne. They shall—God willing—fulfil their promise of abrogating 
this Treaty before the next speech from the Throne. 

In his statement before the Commons, Mr. Morrison gave special 
attention to conditions prevailing in the Middle East as a result of the 
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dispute between the Arabs and Israel since this is closely connected with 
the restrictions imposed by Egypt on navigation in the Suez Canal. I 
would like to place on record in this connection that the British Foreign 
Secretary has fully admitted the failure of British policy in Palestine but 
he attributed that failure to inability to find a settlement acceptable to 
both Arabs and Jews. He said both sides were to blame for this. In fact Mr. 
Morrison was more severe with the Arabs, his severity amounting to a 
threat. He blamed the Arabs because they seemed unwilling or unable to 
accept the plain fact that Israel has come to stay and cannot be swept into 
the Mediterranean. But he forgot one thing in his unjust blame, that is, the 
prime author responsible before any one else, for all the confusion and 
chaos at present prevailing in the Middle East. This prime author, the 
whole world knows is no one else but Great Britain. 

It seems that the British have a dislike to history and prefer to forget all 
about it, for their past abounds in ruthlessness and injustice. But the 
oppressed, like ourselves, cannot possibly forget or ignore history, since it 
establishes the innocence of the lamb accused of aggression by the wolf.... 
And now what is the situation vis-d-ins the Bridsh? 

I will give you a short account of this situation. The British Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs has closed the door on current talks between the two 
Governments in his recent statement before the Commons. As to sub¬ 
sequent steps to be taken, the Ministerial Political Committee presided 
over by His Excellency the Prime Minister will decide on these steps in 
the next few days. The matter will then be submitted to the Council of 
Ministers for final approval. We will then refer to you before the present 
parliamentary session is prorogued to acquaint you with the full facts. 
We shall then discuss with you what we shall do for the realisation of 
the national objectives unanimously agreed upon by the Egyptian and 
Sudanese people with a view to redeeming the definite pledge given by 
the Government in the last Speech from the Throne.' 


(x) Exchange of notes between Mr. Morrison and the Egyptian 
Prime Minister, Mustafa an-Nahhas Pasha, regarding Mr. Morri¬ 
son’s SPEECH OF 30 July 1951 

{a) Message from Mr. Morrison to Nahhds Pasha, ly August 

As I am leaving this week for a short holiday, 1 want to take this oppor¬ 
tunity to send Your Excellency this personal message. I am concerned 
that while I am away, something might be said or done which might close 
the door conclusively to further talks between our two Governments about 
defence questions and The Sudan. I have no intention nor have His 
Majesty’s Government any intention of saying or doing anything which 

• See above, p. 437. * Egyfitian Green Book, p. 155. 
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might make further talks impossible. On the contrary I am urgently 
considering a definite new approach to the solution of the defence question 
and I intend to give this further thought while I am away. I feel confident 
that Your Excellency meanwhile would not wish that on your side anything 
should be done at this juncture which might prejudice the possibility of 
reaching a settlement satisfactory to both sides. 

(A) Hahhds PashcCs replyy 26 August 

J’ai remis aujourd’hui, 26 Aout 1951, a S.E. TAmbassadeur de Grande- 
Bretagne ma reponse a sa note du 8 Aout et a sa lettre personnelle du 
Icndemain.^ 

Dans ma reponse, j’ai expose les raisons pour lesquelles le Gouvernement 
Egyptien a considere quc le discours prononce par Votre Excellence le 
30 Juillet 1951 a la Chambre des Communes a ferme la porte aux entre- 
tiens en cours entrc nos deux Gouvernements. Cependant, le message 
personnel de Votre Excellence, remis au Ministere Egyptien des Affaires 
Etrangeres le 17 Aodt, comportait un element nouveau, a savoir que vous 
examiniez d’urgence un nouveau projet definitif pour parvenir a une 
solution de la question de la defense. 

Vous n’ignorez pas toutefois que I’evacuation des forces Britanniques 
n’est que la moitie de la cause Egyptienne, que I’unite de I’Egypte et du 
Soudan sous la Couronne Egyptienne en est I’autre et que ces deux parties 
constituent un tout indivisible. Or les bases sur lesquelles le discours de 
Votre Excellence a et^ fonde en ce qui concerne le Soudan sont en elles- 
memes suffisantes pour fermer la porte aux entretiens. De ce cote done, la 
situation n’a change en rien apres votre message personnel, surtout si les 
propositions promises relativement a I’evacuation etaient fondees sur les 
bases et orientations rapportees dans votre discours a la Chambre des 
Communes. 

Neanmoins, rien n’equivaudrait a mon contentement si vos susdites 
propositions me parvenaient en temps opportun et si le Gouvernement 
Egyptien y trouvait les indices pratiques du respect des droits nationaux de 
I’Egypte qui I’inciteraient a reconsiderer la situation et modifier ses plans. 

(xi) Security Council resolution calling on Egypt to end its restric¬ 
tions ON THE passage OF SHIPPING THROUGH THE SuEZ CaNAL, I SEPTEMBER 

1951' 

The Security Council 

r. Recalling that in its resolution of ii August 1949 relating to the 
conclusion of Armistice Agreements between Israel and the neighbouring 


‘ Egyptian Green Book, p. 163. 

^ S/2298/Rev. I, 15 August 1951. 


* Ibid. pp. 150 and 161-2. 
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Arab States it drew attention to the pledges in these Agreements against 
further acts of hostility between the parties; 

2. Recalling further that in its resolution of 17 November 1950 it reminded 
the States concerned that the Armistice Agreements to which they are 
parties contemplate the return of permanent peace in Palestine, and there¬ 
fore urged them and other States in the area to take all such steps as will 
lead to the settlement of the issues between them; 

3. Mating the report of the Chief of Staff of the Truce Supervision Organ¬ 
ization to the Security Council of 12 June 1951 

4. Further noting that the Chief of Staff of the Truce Supervision Organ¬ 
ization recalled the statement of the senior Egyptian delegate in Rhodes 
oii 13 January 1949, to the effect that his delegation was inspired ‘with 
every spirit of co-operation, conciliation, and a sincere desire to restore 
peace in Palestine,’ and that the Egyptian Government have not complied 
with the earnest plea of the Chief of Staff made to the Egyptian delegate 
on 12 June 1951, that they desist from the present practice of interfering 
with the passage through the Suez Canal of goods destined for Israel; 

5. Considering that since the Armistice regime which has been in exis¬ 
tence for nearly two and a half years is of a permanent character, neither 
party can reasonably assert that it is actively a belligerent or requires to 
exercise the right of visit, search, and seizure for any legitimate purpose of 
self-defence; 

6. Finds that the maintenance of the practice mentioned in paragraph 
4 above is inconsistent with the objectives of a peaceful settlement between 
the parties and the establishment of a permanent peace in Palestine set 
forth in the Armistice Agreement; 

7. Finds further that such practice is an abuse of the exercise of the right 
of visit, search and seizure; 

8. Further finds that that practice cannot in the prevailing circumstances 
be justified on the grounds that it is necessary for self-defence; 

9. And further noting that the restrictions on the passage of goods through 
the Suez Canal to Israeli ports are denying to nations at no time connected 
with the conflict in Palestine valuable supplies required for their economic 
reconstruction, and that these restrictions together with sanctions applied 

Egypt to certain ships which have visited Israeli ports represent un¬ 
justified interference with the rights of nations to navigate the seas and to 
trade freely with one another, including the Arab States and Israel; 

10. Calls upon Egypt to terminate the restrictions on the passage of 
international commercial shipping and goods through the Suez Canal 
wherever bound and to cease all interference with such shipping beyond 
that essential to the safety of shipping in the Canal itself and to the observ¬ 
ance of the international conventions in force. 

» s/a 194. 
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(xii) Draft Bills presented to the Egyptian Parliament by the Prime 

Minister, 8 October 1951' 

(a) Bill abrogating the Anglo-Eg^ptian Treaty 0/1936 and the Sudan Condominium 

Agreements of 1899 

We Farouk I King of Egypt. 

Upon what has been submitted to us by the Council of Ministers. 

We order the following:— 

The following draft law is to be submitted in Our name to Parliament 
Article I.—Law No. 80. 1936, ratifying the Treaty of Friendship and 
Alliance between Egypt and Great Britain and which was signed in 
London on August 26, 1936, shall be rescinded. Thus, the proirisions of 
this Treaty and the agreement attached thereto concerning exemptions 
and privileges enjoyed by the British Forces stationed in the Kingdom 
of Egypt, as well as the provisions of the Condominium Agreements of 
January 19 and July 10, 1899, regarding the administration of The Sudan 
shall cease to be operative. 

Article IL—Law No. 13 and Law No. 24, 1941, relative to exemptions 
and privileges referred to in the preceding Article are abrogated. 

Article III.—Our Ministers are hereby charged with the execution of 
this law, each in so far as he is concerned and with taking the necessary 
measures in this respect. 

It will become operative as from the date of its publication in the 
‘Journal Officiel.* 

Issued at Montazah Palace on Al-Moharram 6 , 137^ (October 7, I 95 U* 

Farouk. 


[b) Bill inviting Parliament to amend the Constitution 
We Farouk I King of Egypt. 

After taking cognisance of Royal Decree No. 42, 1923, setting up a 
constitutional regime for the Egyptian state and of Articles 156 and 157 
of the Constitution; and upon what has been submitted to us by the 

Council of Ministers. 

We order the following:— 

Article I.—Parliament is invited to consider amending Articles 159 and 
160 of the Constitution to decide the constitutional position of The Sudan 
and to define the title of the King. 

Article IL—The President of our Council of Ministers is hereby charged 
with the execution of this decree. 


* Egyptian Guen Dooky pp, 171-5* 
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(c) Bill providing that the King shall be entitled King of Egypt and of the Sudan 

We Farouk I King of Egypt. 

After taking cognisance of Royal Decree No. 42, 1923, setting up a 
constitutional regime for the Egyptian State; of Articles 156 and 157 of 
the Constitution; of the decree issued on October 7, 1951, proposing the 
amendment of some provisions of the Constitution; and of the two decisions 
of Parliament approving the necessity of such amendment and the subject 
matter thereof. 

We order the following:— 

The following draft law is to be submitted in Our name to Parliament:— 

Article I.—Article 159 of the Constitution shall be cancelled and the 
following substituted:— 

The provisions of this Constitution shall apply to all the Egyptian 
Kingdom. Although Egypt and The Sudan are one nation, the regime of 
rule in The Sudan shall be defined by a special law. 

Article II.—Article 160 of the Constitution shall be cancelled and the 
following substituted:— 

‘The King shall be titled King of Egypt and The Sudan.’ 

Article III.—The President of the Council of Ministers and the Minister 
of Justice arc hereby charged with the execution of this law which will 
become operative as from the date of its publication in the ‘Tournal 
Ofliciel.’ 


{d) Bill providing for a special Constitution for the Sudan 

Wc Farouk I, King of Egypt and The Sudan. 

After taking cognisance of Law No. —, 1951, abrogating the Treaty of 
August 26, 1936, and its annexes and also abrogating the Condominium 
Agreements of January 19 and July 10, 1899, concerning the administra¬ 
tion of The Sudan and also after taking cognisance of Article 159 of Royal 
Order No. 42, 1923, setting up a constitutional regime for the State of 
Egypt, amended by Law No. —, 1951. 

And upon what has been submitted to us by the Council of Ministers. 

We order the following:— 

The following draft law is to be submitted in Our name to Parliament;— 

Article 1 .—The Sudan shall have a special Constitution to be drawn 
up by a Constituent Assembly representing the inhabitants of The Sudan 
and shall be enforced as soon as sanctioned and promulgated by the King. 
The Constituent Assembly will also draw up an electoral law to become 
operative in The Sudan after its ratification and promulgation. 

Article II.—The rules and procedures of the Constituent Assembly shall 
be defined in a decree. 

Article III.—The Constitution referred to in Article I shall contain the 
following fundamental rules:— 

B »186 H h 
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(a) The establishment of democratic and representative rule in the 
country, whether the representative body consists of one Chamber or two. 
One of the two Chambers at least shall be entirely elective. 

The King’s prerogative to dissolve the representative body or the elected 
Chamber only, if the representative body is composed of two Chambers, 
a new general election shall be held within a short interval of time to 
ensure the continuance of parliamentary control over the executive 
authority. 

(b) The separation of the legislative, executive and judicial authorities. 

(c) The establishment of a Council of Ministers composed of Sudanese. 
The King ruling through his Ministers and having the right to appoint and 
dismiss his Ministers. The Ministers being jointly responsible to Parlia¬ 
ment or to the elected Chamber, at least for the general policy of the 
Cabinet and each for his Ministry. 

(d) The participation of the representative body with the King in 
practising the legislative authority including the introduction of legisla¬ 
tion. Issuing of laws to be subject to approval by Parliament and sanction 
by the King. 

The prior approval by the representative body of the levying of new 
taxes, their modification or abolition, floating of loans and the annual 
budget. 

(e) The guarantee of the independence of the judiciary authorities at 
all levels. 

(f) The guarantee within the limits of the law of the rights of individuab, 
public and personal liberties, liberty of belief, freedom of opinion, liberty 
of the Press, liberty of meetings and of association. 

Article IV.—As an exception to the provisions of the preceding Articles, 
Foreign Affairs and matters of Defence, the Army and Currency, shall be 
exercised by the King throughout the country within the limits of Royal 
Order No. 42, 1923, establishing a constitutional government in the State 
of Egypt. 

Article V.—The President of our Council of Ministers is hereby charged 
with the execution of this law. 


(xiii) British proposals on the Sudan, 13 October 1951* 

I. His Majesty’s Government do not agree that the defence of the Middle 
East and the Sudan question are in any way connected. Nevertheless, they 
have given careful consideration to the possibility of meeting the views of 
the Egyptian Government on the Sudan and are now prepared to make the 
suggestions which follow: 

’ Anslo-Esfpiian Conversations, pp. 45-46. For the four-Power proposals on defence, presented 
to Egypt on the same dale see above, p. 425. 
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2. His Majesty’s Government would be glad if the Egyptian Government 
would give most careful consideration to the suggestions, with a view to 
discussing them fully with His Majesty’s Government in order that the 
two Governments may examine together their detailed application. 

3* It is pointed out that not only do these suggestions represent great 
care on the part of His Majesty’s Government to understand and meet the 
Egyptian point of view, but also they appear to be the only way to provide 
adequate safeguards for Egyptian interests in the Sudan. 

4. The proposals are:— 

[a) An international commission to reside in the Sudan, watching over 
the constitutional development of the country and tendering advice 
to the Co-domini. 

[b) A joint Anglo-Egyptian statement of common principles with regard 
to the Sudan. 

[c) An international guarantee of the Nile Waters Agreements. 

((/) The establishment of a Nile Waters development authority to develop 
the Nile, possibly with assistance from the International Bank. 

(e) An agreed date to be fixed for the attainment of self-government by 
the Sudanese as a first step on the way to the choice by the Sudanese 
of their final status. 


Annex I 

Stalement of Principles 

1. In view of the dependence of both Egypt and the Sudan on the waters 
of the Nile and in order to ensure the fullest co-operation in expanding the 
supplies available and in sharing them, it is essential that the friendliest 
relations should link the two peoples. 

2. It is the common aim of Egypt and Great Britain to enable the people 
of the Sudan to attain full self-government as soon as practicable and 
thereafter to choose freely for themselves their form of government and the 
relationship with Egypt that will best meet their needs as they then exist. 

3 - In view of the wide difierences of culture, race, religion and poli¬ 
tical development existing among the Sudanese, the process of attaining 
mil self-government requires the co-operation of Egypt and the United 
Kingdom with the Sudanese. 

4 - The two Governments therefore propose to set up an International 
Commission, to reside in the Sudan, in order to watch over the constitu¬ 
tional development of the country and to tender advice to the Co-domini. 


Annex II 


!• The International Commission would have 
the day-to-day administration of the Sudan. The 


no right to interfere in 
exact composition of the 
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commission would be for negotiation, but might consist of both Go-dommi 
and, if they would agree, the United States Government. Sudanese agree¬ 
ment would have to be obtained in due course to the setting up ot such a 
commission, and Sudanese participation would not be excluded. 

2 As regards fixing a date for self-government, it is suggested that a date 
might be agreed upon on the basis of the report of the Constitutional 

Commission now at work in the Sudan. ^ 

3. It is true that the Ashigga Party have refused to take p^t m the 
work of the Constitutional Commission. In spite of their non-participation, 
however, the report of the Constitutional Commission may be taken to be 
broadly representative of political thought in the Sudan. Nevertheless, in 
the normal course of development, there will be a period between the 
attainment of self-government and the determination of the Sudan s final 
status and relationship with Egypt, during which all political factions 
would have an opportunity to influence the future of the Sudan by normal 

democratic means. 


(xiv) Statement by the United States Secretary of State, Mr. 
Acheson, regretting Egypt’s rejection of the four-Power defence 
proposals and abrogation of the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty, 17 

October 1951* 

It is with genuine regret that the U.S. Government received notification 
on October 15 of the rejection by the Egyptian Government of tlie proposals 
presented to it on October 13 by the United States, France, Turkey, and 
the United Kingdom.^ This Government has noted with surprise that 
the Egyptian Government rejected proposals of such importance without 
having given them the careful and considered deliberation which they 
merited. These proposals were formulated by the nations interested in 
the welfare and security of the Middle East after the most intensive and 
thorough consideration of the special problems of the area. The invitation 
to join with the other sovereign nations of the free world in a joint and 
cooperative effort to make the world safe from aggression was wholly 
consistent with the independence and sovereignty of Egypt. 

Vigilance in protecting the liberties we enjoy is the responsibility of 
every nation of the free world. The spirit of responsibility to others requires 
that no nation carelessly precipitate events which can have no constructive 
end but which by their nature create those elements of confusion and weak¬ 
ness which tempt aggression. It is the hope of the U.S. Government that 
Egypt will carefully reconsider the course of action on which it has em¬ 
barked and will recognize that its own interest will be served by joining 

‘ Diparlment of State Bulletin, 29 October 1951, pp. 702-3. 

* See above, p. 425. 
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the other nations of the free world in assuring the defense of the Middle 
East against the common danger. 

The U.S. Government must reaffirm its belief that the action of the 
Egyptian Government with respect to the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of 1936 
and the agreements of 1899 regarding the Sudan is not in accord with 
proper respect for international obligations. For its part, the U.S. Govern¬ 
ment considers the action of the Egyptian Government to be without 
validity. 

It is the sincere hope of the United States that great restraint will be 
shown in the present situation and that the obligation of all nations towards 
the preservation of world law and order will be respected. 


(xv) Statement in the House of Commons by the Foreign Secretary, 
Mr. Eden, on the disturbances in the Suez Canal Zone and on the 

Cairo riots, 29 January 1952* 

From the earliest days of the tension in the Canal Zone His Majesty’s 
Forces in that area have at all times done their utmost to avoid conflict 
with the Egyptian authorities. The increase of terrorist activities, however, 
supported in many cases by detachments of the auxiliary Egyptian police, 
compelled His Majesty’s Government to act if the security of the Canal 
Zone of the British base and of our forces themselves was to be preserved. 

I wish to give the House some account of the nature and activities of 
these auxiliary police. This force was not introduced into the Canal Zone 
until after the late Egyptian Government^ had denounced the Anglo- 
Egyptian Treaty of 1936 in October last. It was supposed to be charged 
with the task of assisting the regular police to preserve law and order. In 
fact, its energies were mainly directed to intimidating Egyptian labour 
employed by His Majesty’s Forces, and later to conniving at and taking 
part in terrorist activities against our forces, many of which resulted in the 
deaths of British soldiers. 

Urgent representations were made to the Egyptian authorities on 
several occasions both by His Majesty’s Ambassador in Cairo and by the 
British military authorities in the Canal Zone about the activities of these 
auxiliary police. His Majesty’s Embassy addressed four written notes 
about this to the Egyptian Government; on 24th November, on 5th 
December, on 15th December and on 19th January. On at least four 
occasions also His Majesty’s Ambassador made oral representations to 
Egyptian Ministers, and General Erskinc several times brought these 
activities to the attention of the local Egyptian authorities. We urged that 


* H.C. Deb. 5th 8cr. vol. 495, coll. 34-36. 

* The Wafd Government under Nahh^ Pasha^ which was dbmissed on 27 January ig'ja. 
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these companies, which had never previously been armed with rifles but 
only with staves, should be disarmed or withdrawn. 

The late Egyptian Government paid no heed to these representations. 
It is on the contrary only too clear that so far from wishing to prevent 
armed clashes with the British Forces, they were actively concerned to pro¬ 
voke them. This produced a critical situation at Ismailia in view of the 
military measures which had to be taken there to round up the terrorists. 
The British Commander, therefore, had no alternative but to disarm 
the auxiliary police. The latter had explicit instructions from the then 
Egyptian Government to resist, and consequently General Erskine had 
no option but to use force. In this, and indeed throughout, he had full 
authority and support from His Majesty’s Government. 

In the course of the action which followed one officer and three other 
ranks of His Majesty’s Forces lost their lives and 13 others were wounded. 
Unconfirmed figures of Egyptian casualties are 42 killed and 58 wounded. 
This tragic event, which we all deplore, has brought sorrow to many 
homes, both in Britain and Egypt. It has, however, done nothing to 
diminish the ability and determination of His Majesty’s Government to 
maintain their rights under the Treaty of 1936 until such time as a new 
agreement to replace that Treaty can be reached. 

On Saturday last a serious outbreak of rioting took place in Cairo. 
I deeply regret to have to inform the House that in the course of these riots 
at least eight British lives were lost, including that of the Canadian Trade 
Commissioner in Cairo. I am sure the House will wish me to express its 
profound sympathy with their relatives no less than with those of the 
British soldiers who lost their lives. At the same time, the House will wish 
me to express a sense of horror at the atrocities which the former Egyptian 
Government was unable to prevent and which were the direct consequence 
of their policy of inciting the population to acts of violence. 

I regret also to have to report that ver)' considerable damage was done 
during these riots to British and other foreign property in Cairo. Order 
was restored only after the Eg)'ptian Army had been called upon to 
intervene. His Majesty’s Ambassador addressed a Note to the Egyptian 
Government on the 27th January, informing them on behalf of His 
Majesty’s Government in Canada and in the United Kingdom that the 
Egyptian Government will be held fully responsible for aU loss of life and 
property, and that the rights of His Majesty’s Governments in that con¬ 
nection arc fully reserved. 

Meanwhile I take note that the new Egyptian Prime Minister* has 
declared that his Government’s first task will be the restoration of law and 
order and the protection of life and property, foreign as well as Egyptian. 


• 'AIj Mahir Pasha. 
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C. PERSIA 

1. Nationalization of the oil industry 

(i) Supplemental Agreement between the Persian Government and 

THE Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, Limited, Tehran, 17 July 1949’ 

Whereas on 29th April, 1933, an Agreement (herein called ‘the 
Principal Agreement’) was entered into between the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment of Persia (now known as ‘the Imperial Iranian Government’) of the 
one part and the Anglo-Persian Oil Company, Limited (now known as the 
‘Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, Limited’) of the other part which estab¬ 
lished a Concession for the regulation of the relations between the two 
parties above mentioned^ 

And whereas the Government and the Company have after full and 
friendly discussion agreed that in view of the changes in economic condi¬ 
tions brought about by the World War of 1939-1945 the financial benefits 
accruing to the Government under the Principal Agreement should be 
increased to the extent and in the manner hereinafter appearing 

And whereas for this purpose the parties have agreed to enter into a 
Supplemental Agreement:— 

Now it is hereby agreed between the Imperial Iranian Government and 
the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, Limited, as follows;— 

1. This Agreement is supplemental to and shall be read with the Prin¬ 
cipal Agreement. 

2. Any of the terms used herein which have been defined in the Principal 
Agreement shall have the same meaning as in the Principal Agreement, 
save that, for the purposes of this Agreement, all references in the Principal 
Agreement to Persia, Persian, the Imperial Government of Persia and the 
Anglo-Persian Oil Company, Limited, shall be read as references to Iran, 
Iranian, the Imperial Iranian Government and the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company, Limited, respectively and the references to the Permanent 
Court of International Justice shall be read as references to the Interna¬ 
tional Court of Justice established by the United Nations. 

3 *—(a) In respect of the calendar year ended 31st December, 1948, and 
thereafter, the rate of the annual royalty payable to the Government under 
sub-clause (I) (a) of Article loofthe Principal Agrcementshall be increased 
from four shillings to sbe shillings per ton of petroleum sold for consumption 
in Iran or exported from Iran. 

(b) The Company shall within a period of thirty days from the date of 
coming into force of this Agreement, pay to the Government the sum of 

* Great Britain: Foreign Office: ConesponAtnee between His Majesty's Government in the United 
tngdom and the Persian Government and lielated Documents coneerning the Oil Industry in Persia Februarv 
195J^ Sepumber 1951 (Cmd. 8425) (London, H.M.S.O., 1951), pp. 19-22. ’ 

Ibid. pp. 9-19. 
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three million three hundred and sixty-four thousand four hundred and 
fifty-nine pounds sterling {£3,3^4:A59)y as a retrospective application to 
cover the calendar year ended 31st December, 1948, of the modifica¬ 
tion introduced by sub-clause {a) of this Clause 3, taking into account 
the provisions of sub-clause (V) [a) of Article 10 of the Principal Agree¬ 
ment. 

—(a) In order that the Government may receive a greater and more 
certain and more immediate benefit in respect of amounts placed to the 
General Reserve of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, Limited, than that 
provided by sub-clause (I) {b) and sub-clause (III) (a) of Article lo of the 
Principal Agreement, the Company shall pay to the Government in respect 
of each amount placed to the General Reserve of the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company, Limited, in respect of each financial period for which the 
accounts of that company are made up (starting with the financial period 
ended 31st December, 1948) a sum equal to twenty per cent (20%) of a 
figure to be arrived at by increasing the amount placed to General Reserve 
(as shown by the published accounts for the financial period in question) 
in the same proportion as twenty shillings sterling (s.20/-) bear the 
difference between twenty shillings sterling (s.20/-) and the Standard Rate 
of British Income Tax in force at the relevant date. 

The relevant date shall be the date of the final distribution to the Ordin¬ 
ary Stockholders in respect of the financial period in question, or, in the 
event of there being no such final distribution, a date one calendar month 
after the date of the Annual General Meeting at which the accounts in 
question were presented. 

Examples of the implementation of the principle set out in this sub¬ 
clause (a) have been agreed between the parties hereto and are set out in 
the Schedule to this Agreement. 

(^) If in respect of any financial period for which the accounts of the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, Limited, are made up (starting with the 
financial period ended 31st December, 1948) the total amount payable 
by the Company to the Government under sub-clause (a) of this Clause 4 
and sub-clause (I) {b) of Article 10 of the Principal Agreement shall be 
less than four million pounds sterling (;^4,000,000) the Company shall pay 
to the Government the difference between the said total amount and four 
million pounds sterling (;^4,ooo,ooo). Provided, however, that if during 
any such financial period the Company shall have ceased, owing to events 
outside its control, to export petroleum from Iran, the amount payable by 
the Company in respect of such period in accordance with the foregoing 
provisions of this sub-clause (A) shall be reduced by a sum which bears the 
same proportion to such amount as the period of such cessation bears to 
such financial period. 

(r) Any sum due to the Government in respect of any financial period 
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under sub-clause (a) or sub-clause (^) of this Clause 4 shall be paid on the 
relevant date appropriate to that financial period. 

(d) The provisions of Clause (V) of Ardcle 10 of the Principal Agree¬ 
ment shall not apply to any payments made by the Company to the 
Government in accordance with sub-clause (a) or sub-clause (A) of this 
Clause 4. 

5. —(a) In respect of the sum of fourteen million pounds sterling 
(£j4,000,000} shown in the Balance Sheet of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Com¬ 
pany, Limited, dated 31st December, 1947, as constituting the General 
Reserve of that company, the Company shall, within a period of thirty 
days from the date of coming into force of this Agreement, pay to the 
Government the sum of five million and ninety thousand nine hundred and 
nine pounds sterling {;{^5,090,909). 

(A) The provisions of Clause (V) of Article 10 of the Principal Agree¬ 
ment shall not apply to the payment to be made by the Company in 
accordance with sub-clause (<2) of this Clause 5. 

6. The payments to be made by the Company under Clauses 4 and 5 
of this Agreement shall be in lieu of and in substitution for— 

(i) any payments to the Government under sub-clause (!) (A) of Article 
10 of the Principal Agreement in respect of any distribution relating 
to the General Reserve of the Company, and 

(ii) any payment which might become payable by the Company to the 
Government in respect of the General Reserve under sub-clause (III) 
(fl) of Article 10 of the Principal Agreement on the expiration of the 
Concession or in the case of surrender by the Company under Article 
25 of the Principal Agreement. 

7. —(a) In respect of the calendar year ended 3 rst December, 1948, and 
thereafter, the rate of payment to be made by the Company to the Govern¬ 
ment in accordance with sub-clause (I) (r) of Article 11 of the Principal 
Agreement which relates to the payment to be made in respect of the excess 
over 6,000,000 tons shall be increased from nincpcnce to one shilling. 

(6) The Company shall, within a period of thirty days from the date of 
coming into force of this Agreement, pay to the Government the sum 
of three hundred and twelve thousand nine hundred pounds sterling 
(;C3^2,90 o), as a retrospective application to cover the calendar year 
ended 31st December, 1948, of the modification introduced by sub-clause 
(a) of this Clause 7, taking into account the provisions of sub-clause (V) of 
Article 10 of the Principal Agreement. 

8. —(fl) At the end of sub-clause {<1) of Article 19 of the Principal Agree¬ 
ment there shall be added a paragraph in the following terms: ‘If at any 
time cither party shall consider that either Roumanian prices or Gulf of 
Mexico prices no longer provide suitable standards for fixing “basic prices,” 
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then the “basic prices” shall be determined by mutual agreement of the 
parties, or in default of such agreement by arbitration under the provisions 
of Article 22. The “basic prices” so determined shall become binding on 
both parties by an agreement effected by exchange of letters between the 
Government (which shall have full capacity to enter into such an agree¬ 
ment) and the Company.* 

(^) As from ist June, 1949, the prices at which the Company shall sell 
motor spirit, kerosene and fuel oil, produced from Iranian petroleum to 
consumers other than the Government for internal consumption in Iran, 
shall be the basic prices with a deduction of twenty-five per cent. (25%), 
instead of a deduction of ten per cent (10%) as provided in sub-clause {b) 
of Article 19 of the Principal Agreement. 

9. In consideration of the payment of the above sums by the Company 
the Government and the Company agree that all their obligations one to 
another accrued up to 31st December, 1948, in respect of sub-clause i (a) 
and sub-clause i (b) of Article 10 and in respect of Article ii of the Prin¬ 
cipal Agreement and also in respect of the General Reserve have been fully 
discharged. 

10. Subject to the provisions of this Agreement, the provisions of the 
Principal Agreement shall remain in full force and effect. 

11. This Agreement shall come into force after ratification by the 
Majlis and on the date of its promulgation by Decree of His Imperial 
Majesty the Shah. The Government undertakes to submit this Agreement, 
as soon as possible, for ratification by the Majlis. 


Examples of the Implementation of the Principle set out in Sub-clause (a) of Clause 4 
of the Within Written Agreement on the Assumption that fifioofioo is Placed 
to General Reserve 


1. Standard Rate of British Income Tax . 

2. Amount placed to General Reserve as shown 
by the published accounts Tor the financial 
period in question ..... 

3. The above amount is increased as follows: 
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4. The ‘sum equal to 20%* which is therefore 
payable to the Iranian Government Is 


Example 1 Exaaiple II Example III 

lew. in the £^1 95. in the y. inthej^t 

1,000,000 £1,000,000 £1,000,000 


£2,000,000 

£1,818,182 

;Ct, 333.333 

£400,000 £363,636 £266,667 
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Made at Tehran the 17th July, one thousand nine hundred and forty- 
nine. 

For the Imperial Iranian Government: 

A. Q. Gulshayan. 
For and on behalf of the Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Company, Limited: 

N. A. Gass. 


(ii) Statement in the House of Commons by Mr. Ernest Davies, Under¬ 
secretary OF State for Foreign Affairs, on the British Govern¬ 
ment’s interest in the negotiations between the Persian Government 
AND THE Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, 21 February 1951' 

Mr. Thomas Reid asked the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs if he can 
make a statement about the negotiations between the Government of Iran 
and the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company. 

Mr. Ernest Davies: I presume my hon. Friend is referring to the negotiations 
in regard to the supplemental oil agreement which was signed by the 
company and the Persian Government in July, 1949. The agreement was 
recently presented for ratification to the Persian Parliament which referred 
it to its oil commission which, after reporting unfavourably on it in general 
terms, has now been instructed to review the position further. 

His Majesty’s Government cannot be indifferent to the affairs of this 
important British interest. The company’s present concession is valid 
until 1993, and His Majesty’s Government arc confident that Persia 
will honour her agreement. As to the supplemental oil agreement, His 
Majesty’s Government regard it as fair and reasonable. But, as the matter 
is under review in Persia, I cannot say more at present except to express 
the hope that a satisfactory conclusion will soon be reached. 


(iii) Exchange of notes between the British and Persian Govern¬ 
ments ON the proposed nationalization of the oil industry 

(<i) Note from Sir Francis Shepherd^ British Ambassador in TehrSn^ to A/. Husain 

'Aldy Persian Prime Ministery March 1051^ 

Your Excellency, 

As your Excellency is aware, His Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom attach the highest importance to relations of friendship and con¬ 
fidence in all matters between the people and Government of Iran and those 
of the United Kingdom; and His Majesty’s Government have followed 

* H.C. Deb. 5th ser. vol. 484, coll, 1261^2, 

* Cmd. 8425, pp. 25^7. 
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with friendly interest the plans of the Imperial Government to secure 
administrative reforms and to provide for the improvement of the standards 
of living of the Iranian people. They had therefore noted with satisfaction 
the conclusion of an agreement in 1949 between the Imperial Government 
and the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company for an increase in the annual pay¬ 
ments to the Iranian Government, an agreement which would have secured 
for the Imperial Government a more advantageous return per ton of oil 
than that enjoyed by any other Government in the Middle East and 
which would have enabled the Imperial Government to proceed with its 
plans. 

His Majesty’s Government were correspondingly disappointed that this 
agreement could not be put into force owing to the difficulties and delays 
experienced by the Imperial Government in seeking its ratification by the 
Majlis; but meanwhile, as your Excellency is also aware, His Majesty’s 
Government had for some time past been considering in what way the 
Imperial Government could be assisted in their consequent financial diffi¬ 
culties. It was accordingly gratifying to His Majesty’s Government to know 
that the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company had recently voluntarily offered, in 
spite of the withdrawal from the Majlis of the Supplemental Agreement, to 
make advances of royalties to the Imperial Government as a result of 
which the total payments to that Government in 1951 will be some 
million. This sum is considerably in excess of the total payments which 
might have been expected during the same period under the 1933 agree¬ 
ment. This offer was accepted and the first instalment has already been 
paid. 

His Majesty’s Government cannot be indifferent to the affairs of the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, an important British and, indeed, inter¬ 
national interest. It is, therefore, with much concern that His Majesty’s 
Government learn that the Majlis Oil Commission have indicated that 
they arc contemplating the ‘nationalisation’ of that interest before the 
expiry of the Company’s concession agreement. In that regard there are 
certain considerations to which they desire to invite the urgent attention 
of the Imperial Government. 

(a) It is necessary, first, to draw clear distinction between the principle 
of nationalisation and the expropriation of an industry which has 
been operating in Iran on the security of a regularly negotiated 
agreement valid until 1993, and, relying on that security, has in all 
good faith spent enormous sums of money in development. 

{b) His Majesty’s Government are advised that under the terms of its 
agreement, the Company’s operations cannot legally be terminated 
by an act such as ‘nationalisation.’ 

(c) Under Article 22 of the agreement, the Imperial Government of the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company agreed in certain circumstances to have 
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recourse to the good offices of the President (or Vice-President) of 
the Permanent Court of International Justice in connexion with the 
nomination of an umpire or a sole arbitrator should differences of 
opinion occur to make recourse to arbitration desirable; that pro¬ 
vision was made known in the Court in simultaneous and identical 
letters addressed by His Majesty’s Government and the Imperial 
Government to the Registrar of the Court on 17th August, 1933. 

{d) As the Imperial Government arc aware, the Company are prepared 
to discuss a new agreement with them on the basis of an equal 
sharing of profits in Iran; but the Company evidently could not 
entertain any such proposition unless they were assured that their 
agreement would be permitted to run its full course. 

His Majesty’s Government must at the same time express their regret 
that public opinion in Iran has apparently not been adequately or correctly 
informed regarding the operations and intentions of the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company. The fact is that, as your Excellency’s Government are well 
aware, the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company have no desire other than to carry 
on legitimate business in association with the Iranian Government. His 
Majesty’s Government for their part welcomed the initiative taken in 1948 
by the Company in proposing an increase in royalties and other benefits 
to Iran. The advantages of the resulting agreement, however, were never 
explained to the Iranian public nor was the agreement fully discussed by 
the Majlis, whose debates on the subject of oil have dealt with matters 
outside the scope of the actual agreement. The impression was allowed to 
arise that the Supplemental Agreement implied some prolongation of the 
agreement of 1933 or imposed obligations on the Imperial Government; 
whereas, as your Excellency is aware, this was not the case. The Supple¬ 
mental Agreement would have brought substantial benefits to Iran, and 
it did not affect cither the period or the general validity of the 1933 
Agreement. 

Notwithstanding the lack of appreciation that has hitherto been shown 
of the intentions of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company towards the Imperial 
Government and people of Iran, His Majesty’s Government wish, in 
bringing these considerations to the attention of your Excellency’s Govern¬ 
ment, to express their conviction that the continued collaboration of the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company with the Government of Iran is in the best 
interests of the Government and people of Iran; and they earnestly hope 
that future discussions on the oil question will take place on a fair and 
reasonable basis in a friendly spirit. 

I avail, &c. 

r. M. Shepherd. 
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(b) The Persian reply^ 8 April 

M. I’Ambassadeur, 

In acknowledging receipt of your Excellency’s note No. 30 of 14th 
March, 1951 ,1 wish to bring the following to your attention. The Imperial 
Iranian Government in its turn is very anxious to maintain and strengthen 
friendly relations and mutual confidence in all matters between the peoples 
and Governments of Iran and Britain. As for the question of oil, as your 
Excellency is aware, the Iranian Government’s business is with the A.I.O.C. 
and that company has not raised the matter or made any statements. 
However, since you have seen fit to enter on this question, I consider it 
necessary not to leave your Excellency’s note unanswered, and the follow¬ 
ing points must therefore be mentioned:— 

(i) In spite of the changes that have taken place in the world situation 
in general and in the social life and public opinion of Iran in particular 
and in spite of the statement^ I made to your Excellency on 8th June, 
^95^5 when I was Minister for Foreign Affairs, the company paid no 
attention to the justified claims of Iran and declared the draft 
Supplemental Agreement to be their maximum possible limit of 
concession, although events had made it clear that public opinion in 
this country did not consider that Bill as sufficiendy assuring the 
rights of the Iranian people. 

(ii) As you know, the present position is that both Houses of the Majlis 
have unanimously accepted the principle of nationalisation of the oil 
industry and the Special Oil Commission is now studying how to put 
that principle into practice, in order to submit its proposals to both 
Houses of the Majlis for final decision. At present the Government’s 
only obligation is to await the result of the Commission’s delibera¬ 
tions. 

Husain Ala. 


(iv) Statement issued by the Persian Embassy in London on the 

PROPOSED nationalization OF THE OIL INDUSTRY, 1 6 ApRIL 1951 ^ 

I. (a) Considering the vital part played by Persian oil in the com¬ 
mercial, economic, and industrial life of Great Britain in this century; 
(b) and the immense contribution made to the furtherance of British and 
Allied war aims in two world wars by Persian oil; (c) and the colossal 

‘ Cmd. 8425, p. 27. 

* Thb refers to a statement by M. 'Ala on 7 June 1950 in which lie said that Persia should 
receive more generous treatment from the A.I.O.C. than that offered by the Supplemental 
Agreement. 

^ Tht Times, 17 April 1951. 
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benefits accrued to the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company in its exploitation of 
Persian oil, Persia has not, by any standards, received a fair and reasonable 
share of her vast oil resources. It should be borne in mind that oil com¬ 
prises the major national wealth of Persia and that the oil extracted from 
Persia is actually a great deal more precious than gold or dollars. 

Repeated attempts on the part of Persia in the last few years to obtain 
a just share of the oil profits and an honourable and equitable part in the 
control and administration of this vital concern to Persia have not met 
with that spirit of partnership and far-sighted cooperation so essential to 
the smooth working of a national enterprise of this calibre. All over 
Persia, and not merely in the south, Persians righdy consider the oil 
extracted from their soil as their national heritage, and justifiably demand 
some form of social benefit and security from it. 

Consequently the Persian Parliament (Majlis), reflecting the sanguine 
wishes and aspirations of the vast majority of the Persian people, on March 
15 passed by a unanimous vote a Bill nationalizing the oil industry in 
Iran. Five days later the Senate, also by a unanimous vote, confirmed 
the approval of the Nationalization Act. 

2. To ascribe to Communist intrigue and agitation the nationalist move¬ 
ment in Persia is blinking at hard facts and trying to find scapegoats for a 
purely rationalistic sequence of social evolution. 

3. The recent disturbances in the south of Persia are deeply regretted 
and abhorred by all Persians, and the Persian Government has been trying 
with determination and resolve to restore order and calm all over the 
country, and the situation is under control. Local agitators, who invari¬ 
ably endeavour to fish in troubled waters, must not be confused with the 
heavy hand of foreign intriguers and exaggerated reports and sensational 
rumours of Communist-staged riots will only bedevil a clear issue and 
create confusion. 


4. The ‘exploratory’ oil talks between British and American repre¬ 
sentatives in Washington cannot have any validity for Persia and are 
considered by the Persians to be interference in their affairs. 

5 * Persia’s relations with Great Britain are fundamentally amicable and 
have stood the test of time and adverse circumstances. The Persian Govern¬ 
ment and people arc desirous of reciprocating and strengthening the bonds 
of mutual friendship and cooperation between the peoples and Govern¬ 
ment of Persia and Britain. The nationalization of the oil industry in 
Persia is purely an internal affair, and a matter between them and the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company. Persia has no intention of giving the oil to 
any other country, nor to deprive Britain of its use. 
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(v) Extract from a statement in the House of Commons by the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, Mr. Herbert Morrison, 
ON THE United Kingdom’s attitude towards negotiations with the 

Persian Government, i May 1951* 

I now wish to make clear His Majesty’s Government’s attitude in the 
matter. The United Kingdom has a longstanding friendship with Persia, 
whose political independence and territorial integrity we have consistently 
helped to preserve and which remain a matter of deep concern to us. 
Persia’s economic life is intimately linked with our own, as her Govern¬ 
ment well realise. Our only desire is to see Persia, strong, prosperous and 
independent, and to co-operate with her to these ends in so far as she may 
desire such co-operation. 

As I have shown, we consider that the continued operations of theAnglo- 
Iranian Oil Company are vital to Persia’s well-being, even as they con¬ 
tribute to our own. We recognise that Persia’s evolution, to which we 
ourselves have contributed and are still contributing, has created a new 
situation in which it is natural and right that the Persian people should 
now take a greater share in the operation of their main industry. But we 
cannot admit that the contractual obligations under which the Company 
has operated and has made this great investment in Persia can be abrogated 
unilaterally. 

Before Mr. Ala resigned, we had, with the full agreement of the Com¬ 
pany, authorised His Majesty’s Ambassador at Tehran to put to him 
informally the lines on which we thought a satisfactory agreement between 
the Persian Government and the Company could be worked out. In 
general terms, these were based on the principle of association between the 
Government and the Company, and provided for the transfer of the 
Company’s operations in Persia to a new British Company on the board 
of which the Persian Government would be represented; for a progressive 
increase in the already very great proportion of Persians employed by the 
Company throughout its operations; and for an equal sharing of the profits 
of these operations between the Persian Government and the new Com¬ 
pany. It was not possible for these suggestions to be pursued before the 
Oil Commission’s new proposals were issued and the Ala Government 
resigned. 

We are still most anxious to settle this matter by negotiation; but we 
cannot negotiate under duress. We do not, of course, dispute the right of 
a Government to acquire property in their own country, but we cannot 
accept that the Company’s whole position in Persia should be radically 
altered by unilateral action, when the Agreement into which the Persian 
Government freely entered with the Company itself provides against such 
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action. We have no wish that this question should become an issue between 
ourselves and our Persian friends, and we are only anxious to sit down with 
them and work out a solution in a reasonable atmosphere. Our long¬ 
standing ties of friendship with them and our many mutual interests, 
political as well as economic, convince us that such a solution can be found. 


(vi) Law nationalizing the oil industry in Persia, promulgated on 

I May 1951* 

By the grace of Almighty God 

Pahlavi Shahinshah of Persia 

hereby command, by virtue of article 27 of the Supplementary Constitu¬ 
tional Law that: 

Article 1. The bill concerning the procedure for enforcement of the 
law concerning the nationalisation of the oil industry throughout the 
country which was approved by the Senate and the Majlis on 9th Urdi- 
bihisht (30th April) and is hereto attached may be enforced. 

Article 2. The Council of Ministers are charged with the enforcement 
of this law. 

The text of the bill concerning procedure for enforcement of the decision 
relating to the nationalisation of oil, as approved by the two Houses of 
Parliament after amendments by the Majlis. 

Article i. With a view to arranging the enforcement of the law of 
24th and 29th Esfand, 1329 (15th and 20th March, 1951), concerning the 
nationalisation of the oil industry throughout Persia, a mixed board com¬ 
posed of five Senators and five Deputies elected by either of the two Houses 
and of the Minister of Finance or his Deputy shall be formed. 

Article 2. The Government is bound to dispossess at once the former 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company under the supervision of the mixed board. If 
the Company refuses to hand over at once on the grounds of existing claims 
on the Government, the Government can, by mutual agreement, deposit in 
the Bank Milli Iran or in any other bank up to 25 per cent, of current 
revenue from the oil after deduction of exploitation expenses in order to 
meet the probable claims of the Company. 

Article 3. The Government is bound to examine the rightful claims of 
the Government as well as the rightful claims of the Company under the 
supervision of the mixed board and to submit its suggestions to the two 
Houses of Parliament in order that the same may be implemented after 
approval by the two Houses. 

Article 4. Inasmuch as the nationalisation of the oil industry was also 
approved by the Senate on 29th Esfand (20th March, 1951) and inasmuch 

' Cmd. 8425, pp. 29-31. 
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as all income from oil and oil products are the established property of the 
Persian nation the Government is bound to audit the Company's accounts 
under the supervision of the mixed board which must also closely supervise 
exploitation as from the date of the implementation of this law until the 
appointment of an executive body. 

Article 5. The mixed board must draw up, as soon as possible, the 
statute of the National Oil Company in which provision is to be made for 
the setting up of an executive body and a supervisory body of experts, and 
must submit the same to the two Houses for approval. 

Article 6. For the gradual replacement of foreign experts by Persian 
experts the mixed board is bound to draw up regulations for sending, after 
competitive examinations, a number of students each year to foreign 
countries to undertake study in the various branches of required knowledge 
and gain experience in oil industries, the said regulations to be carried out 
by the Ministry of Education after the approval of the Council of Ministers. 
The expenses connected with the study of such students shall be met out of 
oil revenues. 

Article 7. All purchasers of products derived from the wells taken 
back from the former Anglo-Iranian Oil Company can in future buy 
annually the same quantity of oil they used to buy annually from the 
Company from the beginning of the Christian year 1948 up to 29th 
Esfand, 1329 (20th March, 1951), at a reasonable international price. 
For any surplus quantity they shall have priority in the event of equal 
terms of purchase being offered. 

Article 8. All proposals formulated by the mixed board for the approval 
of the Majlis and submission to the Majlis must be sent to the Oil Com¬ 
mission. 

Article 9. The mixed board must finish its work within three months 
as from the date of approval of this law and must submit the report of its 
activities to the Majlis in accordance with Article 8. In the event of 
requiring an extension it must apply, giving valid reasons, for such exten¬ 
sion. Whilst, however, the extension is before the two Houses for approval 
the mixed board can continue its functions. 


(vii) Telegram from Mr. Morrison to Sir Francis Shepherd, incor¬ 
porating A MESSAGE TO THE PERSIAN PrIME MINISTER, Dr. MuSADDIQ, 

2 May 1951* 

I sent for the Persian Ambassador to-day. After referring to the long 
history of friendly relations between our two countries, I said I took a very 
serious view of the present situation, and of the Persian Government’s 
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attempts to nationalise the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company’s industry in 
Persia. The subject of nationalisation had been handled in Persia in a very 
irresponsible fashion and no well-thought out scheme had been produced. 
The Company had rights under the 1933 Concession, which was valid 
until 1993. Those rights could not be unilaterally cancelled. His Majesty’s 
Government, and indeed the democratic free world were interested in the 
outcome of the present situation. 

2. His Majesty’s Government were willing to enter into negotiations 
with the Persian Government in order to learn in detail what the Persian 
Government wanted to do, and to see whether we could arrive at a friendly 

settlement consistent with the prosperity of Persia and the rights of the 
Company. 

3. Meantime it was very important that the Persian Government should 
not take unilateral action. I asked the Ambassador to convey a message 
to his Prime Minister, asking him to suspend action to allow for discussion 
arid assuring him that His Majesty’s Government wished to arrive at a 
fair and sensible settlement. Precipitate action by the Persian Government 
would seriously affect the social and economic well-being of the Persian 
people, and might lead to an unhappy and most difficult situation between 
our two countries, which have been and ought to remain good friends. 

4. I then referred the Ambassador to my statement in the House yester¬ 
day.* It and my interview with him were temperate in tone, because the 
question ought to be considered temperately here and in Tehran. But the 
Persian Government should not because of that minimise the feeling of His 
Majesty’s Government on this question. Wc could not accept unilateral 
action which would have the effect of upsetting the Agreement of 1933, 
particularly since that Agreement by its own terms ruled out such action, 
and provided for arbitration. I concluded by saying that we would much 
prefer that His Majesty’s Government and the Persian Government should 
seek a solution in friendly conversations round a table. 

5. The Ambassador undertook to transmit my message immediately and 
to inform me of the reply. He expressed appreciation of the friendly atti¬ 
tude which I had shown on this question. The principle of nationalisation 
had been passed by both Houses of the Majlis and the Persian Govern¬ 
ment was therefore faced with a fait accompli. Did His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment recognise this? I replied that wc did not. His Majesty’s Government 
had nationalised a number of industries, but always after proper discussion 
with all the interested parties. I had never heard of an act of nationalisa¬ 
tion based on little more than a resolution hurriedly passed by a Parliament, 
^cept in Communist countries. If Persia took over the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company’s assets arbitrarily, she would have no reply to the Russians if 
they later attempted to take over Persian assets without agreement. 

* See above, p. 480. 
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(viii) Reply from Dr. Musaddiq, to Mr. Morrison’s message, 8 May 

1951^ 

I have received your Excellency’s message through the intermediary of 

the Iranian Ambassador in London. 

I, also, for my part, have the utmost interest in maintaining the good 
relations and the strengthening of the foundations of friendship with Great 
Britain, and I consider it necessary that certain misunderstandings should 
be completely cleared. 

The former Anglo-Iranian Oil Company’s conduct and activities con¬ 
stituted one of the causes of the misunderstandings which gave rise to the 
dissatisfaction of the Iranian nation, and not infrequently, to the belief 
that British officials were involved. It is certain that following the execution 
of the law of implementation of the nationalisation of the oil industry 
throughout the country, the causes of dissatisfaction will disappear. The 
strengthening and consolidation of Iran’s friendship with Great Britain 
are not only to the good and interest of both the countries but also to the 
good and welfare of all democratic states and the peace of the world. 

The object of the nationalisation of the oil industry is fully evident. The 
Iranian nation wishes to exercise its sovereign rights and to undertake the 
exploitation of its own oil resources; it has no other object in mind other 
than the implementation of the law of nationalisation of the oil industry. 
Under articles 2 and 3 of this Law (a copy of which is attached) ^ the 
Iranian Government is ready to consider the claims of the former Oil 
Company—an act which in no way bears comparison with the Communist 
way of conducting affairs, as referred to by your Excellency. 

Likewise, in accordance with Article 7 of this Law, the Iranian Govern¬ 
ment is prepared to sell petroleum to its former buyers at fair international 

rates. 

It is the sovereign right of every nation to nationalise its industries. 
Assuming that agreements or concessions have been concluded with 
persons or private companies in respect of these industries and assuming 
that from a juridical aspect these agreements and concessions are con¬ 
sidered to be valid, the fact remains that they cannot form a barrier against 
the exercising of national sovereign rights nor is any international office 
competent to consider such cases. 

By exercising its sovereign rights, the Imperial Iranian Government wishes 
to strengthen the economic structure of the country through its oil revenues 
and to provide for the general welfare ofits people and to put an end to general 
poverty and dissatisfaction. This measure will bring about the prosperity 
and tranquillity of Iran and will prevent any disorder and disturbance. 

With regard to the principal issue, in accordance with the law of imple¬ 
mentation of nationalisation of the oil industry throughout the country, a 

* Cmd. 8425, pp. 32 - 33 - * See above, p. 481. 
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mixed board is to be set up by the Senate and Majlis from among their 
members, and as soon as this board has been formed, which will be a matter 
of a few days, the former Oil Company will be invited for arranging matters 
and implementation of the law. 

2. Attempts at negotiation 

(i) Letter from Mr. N. R. Seddon, Chief Representative of the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company in Tehran, to Dr. Musaddiq, informing 
HIM OF THE Company’s appointment op an arbitrator, 8 May 1951' 

Your Excellency, 

I am instructed by Sir William Fraser, Chairman of the Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Company Limited, to submit to you the following notification on his 
behalf:— 

‘Your Excellency, 

The measures recently introduced in respect of the Oil industry in 
Iran clearly have the object of either bringing the Concession held by 
the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company Limited, to an end, or annulling it 
before the date provided therein for its termination, by a unilateral act 
of the Imperial Iranian Government in breach of Articles 26 and 21 of 
the Concession Agreement or unilaterally altering the terms therein 
contained in breach of Articles 21 and i of that Agreement. 

Therefore I on behalf of the Company and in accordance with the 
rights reserved to it by Articles 22 and 26 of the Concession Agreement 
beg to notify the Government that the Company requests arbitration for 
the purpose of determining whether in so attempting to annul, or 
terminate the Concession or to alter the Concession Agreement the 
Government has acted in accordance with the terms of the Concession 
Agreement and for the purpose of establishing the responsibility for and 
determining the consequences of the breach above referred to. 

I further beg to state that the Company has appointed the Right 
Honourable Lord Radcliffe, G.B.E. as its arbitrator and that he has 
given his consent to act. 

Finally, the Company, in view of the gravity of the situation brought 
about by the measures above referred to, expresses the hope that the 
Government will appoint its arbitrator at the Government’s earliest 
convenience.’ 

I shall be glad if your Excellency will kindly acknowledge receipt of the 
above notification from Sir William Fraser. 

With the assurance of our highest esteem, 

For Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, Limited, 

N. R. Seddon. 

■ Cmd. 8425, pp. 33-34. 
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(ii) Reply from the Persian Finance Minister, 20 May 1951* 

Mr, Seddon, Representative of the former Anglo-Iranian Oil Company. 

His Excellency the Prime Minister has instructed me to convey the 
following reply to your letter dated 8th May, 1951, addressed to him:— 

In accordance with Acts of 15th and 20th March, 1951 and 30th April, 
1951, copies of which are enclosed herewith, the Petroleum Industry 
throughout Iran has been nationalised, and the Imperial Government is 
required to undertake itself the exploration for, and production, refining 
and exploitation of Petroleum resources. 

It perhaps needs no explanation that:— 

Firstly the nationalisation of industries derives from the right of 
sovereignty of Nations, and other Governments, among them the British 
Government and the Mexican Government, have in various instances 
availed themselves of this same right. 

Secondly private agreements even supposing their validity is established 
cannot hinder the exercise of this right which is founded on the indis¬ 
putable principles of International Law. 

Thirdly the fact of nationalisation of the Petroleum industry, which 
derives from the exercise of the right of sovereignty of the Iranian Nation 
is not referable to arbitration, and no international authority has the 
competence to deal with this matter. 

In view of these premises the Iranian Government has no duty in the 
existing circumstances other than implementing the articles of the above- 
mentioned Acts and does not agree in any way with the contents of the 
letter of the former Oil Company on the subject of reference of the matter 
to arbitration. 

You are meanwhile notified that in accordance with Articles 2 and 3 of 
the Act of April 1951 the Iranian Government is prepared to examine the 
just claims of the former Oil Company. 

In conclusion, the former Oil Company is hereby invited to nominate 
immediately its representatives with a view to making arrangements con¬ 
cerning the matter and carrying out the above-mentioned Law so that the 
day, hour and place of their attendance should be notified. — 

Mohammed Ali Varasteh, 

Minister of Finance. 

(iii) Aide-memoire from Mr. Morrison to Dr. Musaddiq, stating the 
British Government’s willingness to send a mission to Tehran to 

DISCUSS THE terms OF A FURTHER AGREEMENT, 1 9 MaY I95I* 

I have received through His Imperial Majesty’s Ambassador in London 
your reply to the message which I sent to you through him on 2nd May.^ 

' Cmd. 8425, p. 36. * Ibid. pp. 34-36. > See above, pp. 482-5. 
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I regret to find that it contains no response to the suggestion which I made, 
and which I have since reaffirmed publicly, that His Majesty’s Government 
in the United Kingdom wish to see the question of the future operations of 
the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company in Iran settled by negotiation. Instead it 
appears to assert that the Imperial Government of Iran has a right to 
proceed by unilateral action to the dispossession of the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company, 

2. His Majesty’s Government fully understand and sympathise with the 
desire of the Iranian Government to strengthen the economic structure of 
their country and to provide for the general welfare of its people. They 
themselves have constantly shown in practical ways that these objects are of 
deep concern to them. They find it difficult to believe, however, that the 
unilateral action which the Iranian Government are proposing to take will 
contribute towards their fulfilment. 

3. His Majesty’s Government moreover neither desire nor intend to 
question the exercise by Iran of any sovereign rights which she may legiti¬ 
mately exercise. They maintain, however, that the action now proposed 
against the Company is not a legitimate exercise of those rights. The 1933 
Agreement is a contract between the Iranian Government and a foreign 
company, concluded under the auspices of the League of Nations after an 
attempt by the Iranian Government to deprive the Company of its rights 
under its previous concession had been brought by His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment before the League of Nations. It was moreover ratified by the Majlis 
and became Iranian law. Further, the agreement contained two very 
important provisions: 

(fl) that the position of the Company under its agreement should never 
be altered by the action of the Iranian Government or even by 
Iranian legislation (Article 21) except as a result of an agreement 
between the Iranian Government and the Company; 

(b) that if the Iranian Government had any complaints against the Com¬ 
pany, or vice versa, and the dispute could not be settled otherwise, 
it was to be referred to arbitration (Article 22), the arbitral tribunal 
being presided over by an umpire appointed by the arbitrators them¬ 
selves or, in default of their agreement, by the President of the Inter¬ 
national Court of Justice at The Hague. 

4. The essential point is not the right of a sovereign Power by its 
legislation to nationalise commercial enterprises carried on within its 
borders nor what measure of compensation it should pay for doing so. The 
Iranian Government in effect undertook not to exercise this right and the 
difference at issue is therefore the wrong done if a sovereign State breaks a 
contract which it has deliberately made. 

5. If as your Excellency claims the Iranian Government had grievances 
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against the Company, their remedy, as I have shown above, was to seek 
arbitration. That course has not been adopted. Instead, the Iranian 
Parliament have enacted a law which envisages a fundamental change in 
the status of the Company. The Company therefore had no alternative but 
to make known to the Iranian Government its wish to take the whole 
matter to arbitration. 

6. The Anglo-Iranian Oil Company is a British company registered in 
the United Kingdom; moreover His Majesty’s Government own a majority 
of shares in the Company. It is clear therefore that His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment have the fullest right to protect its interests in every way they properly 
can. The Company has had its valuable rights established under the 
agreement injuriously affected by an Iranian enactment when Article 21 
provided that this should not be so. The Company has appealed to the 
only remedy which is open to it, namely, arbitration under Article 22. 
If that remedy should be rendered illusory by the Iranian Government, 
then the question must become an issue between the two Governments. 
His Majesty’s Government would have an unanswerable right under 
international law to take up the case, and, if they deemed it expedient, to 
bring their complaint against the Iranian Government before the Inter¬ 
national Court of Justice at The Hague. In that contingency they would 
hope that the Iranian Government would collaborate in enabling the 
Court to give a decision as quickly as possible. 

7. On the other hand, His Majesty’s Government still hope that the 
problem can be solved by negotiation to the satisfaction of all concerned. 
The interests of His Majesty’s Government and the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company in this matter are identical, and I take this opportunity to 
reaffirm that His Majesty’s Government are prepared to send a mission 
forthwith to Tehran to discuss the terms of a further agreement. I earnestly 
trust that your Excellency will be prepared to agree to this procedure and 
to conduct negotiations with a mission on a fair and equitable basis. 

8. In conclusion, I note that your Excellency has reciprocated the desire 
which I have already expressed to you of maintaining good relations and 
strengthening the foundations of friendship between Iran and the United 
Kingdom. I should, however, be less than frank if I did not say that a 
refusal on the part of the Imperial Government to negotiate, or any attempt 
on their part to proceed by unilateral action to the implementation of 
recent legislation, could not fail gravely to impair those friendly relations 
which we both wish to exist, and to have the most serious consequences. 
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(iv) The United States attitude to the Anglo-Persian dispute 

(<z) Statement by tke United States Department of State on the United States 

attitude towards the oil dispute^ 18 May 755/' 

The United States is deeply concerned by the dispute between the 
Iranian and British Governments over Iranian oil. We are firm friends of 
both Iran and Great Britain and are sincerely interested in the welfare of 
each country. The United States wants an amicable settlement to this 
dispute, which is serious not only to the parties directly concerned but also 
to the whole free world. We have followed the matter closely and have 
told both countries where we stand. The views which we have expressed 
have related to the broad aspects of the problem, as it has not been appro¬ 
priate for us to advise with respect to specific terms of arrangements which 
might be worked out. 

Since the United States attitude has been the subject of some speculation, 
it is deemed advisable to describe the position which we have taken in our 
talks with representatives of Iran and Great Britain. 

We have stressed to the Governments of both countries the need to solve 
the dispute in a friendly way through negotiation and have urged them 
to avoid intimidation and threats of unilateral action. 

In our talks with the British Government, we have expressed the opinion 
that arrangements should be worked out with the Iranians which give 
recognition to Iran’s expressed desire for greater control over and benefits 
from the development of its petroleum resources. While the United States 
has not approved or disapproved the terms of any particular British pro¬ 
posal, it is pleased to note a sincere desire on the part of the British to 
negotiate with the Iranians on all outstanding issues. 

We fully recognize the sovereign rights of Iran and sympathize with 
Iran’s desire that increased benefits accrue to that country from the 
development of its petroleum. In talks with the Iranian Government, we 
have pointed out the serious effects of any unilateral cancellation of clear 
contractual relationships which the United States strongly opposes. We 
have stressed the importance of the Iranians achieving their legitimate ob¬ 
jectives through friendly negotiation with the other party, consistent with 
their international responsibilities. This would have the advantage of 
maintaining confidence in the future commercial investments in Iran and, 
indeed, in the validity of contractual arrangements all over the world. 

Iran has been urged, before it takes final action, to analyze carefully the 
practical aspects of this problem. In this connection, we have raised the 
question of whether or not the elimination of the established British oil 
company from Iran would in fact secure for Iran the greatest possible 
benefits. We have pointed out that the efficient production and refining 
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of Iranian oil requires not only technical knowledge and capital but 
transport and marketing facilities such as those provided by the company. 
We have also pointed out that any uncertainty as to future availability of 
Iranian supplies would cause concern on the part of customers which 
might lead to shifts in their source of supply with a consequent decreased 
revenue to Iran. 

Those United States oil companies which would be best able to conduct 
operations such as the large-scale and complex industry in Iran have 
indicated to this Government that they would not in the face of unilateral 
action by Iran against the British company be willing to undertake opera¬ 
tions in Xha.t country. Moreover, petroleum technicians of the number and 
competence required to replace those presently in Iran are not, due to 
extreme shortages of manpower in this specialized field, available in this 
country or in other countries. 

The United States believes that Iran and Great Britain have such a 
strong mutuality of interests that they must and will find some way, through 
friendly negotiation, of reestablishing a relationship which will permit each 
party to play its full role in the achievement of their common objectives. 
Through such negotiation it is felt that Iran’s basic desires and interests 
can best be realized, the legitimate British interests preserved, and the 
essential flow of Iranian oil into the markets of the free world maintained. 

The United States has repeatedly expressed its great interest in the 
continued independence and territorial integrity of Iran and has given 
and will continue to give concrete evidence of this interest. 

{b) Persian aide-memoire to the U.S.A. protesting against the United States 

declaration of i8 May^ 21 May 1951^ 

The United States Government’s declaration on the oil question and the 
tone of its peculiar phrases have created a very undesirable, unexpected 
impression in competent Iranian circles. Until two days ago, American 
authorities used to say they were neutral on the oil issue, and the Iranian 
nation expected this neutral policy would continue. 

Now it is surprising that the Government of the United States has 
changed its opinion and wishes to advise us that the issue be settled by 
negotiations. If the international situation did necessitate a friendly 
recommendation of the Government of the United States, it should have 
been made in such a way as not to be incompatible with the nationaliza¬ 
tion of the oil industry throughout the country. Now that the said law has 
been passed and the Government is bound to carry it out, a friendly 
recommendation of a foreign Government, no matter in what form it takes 
place, can only be regretted as an interference in the internal aflfairs of Iran, 
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The present Premier, at the time when he was a Deputy before the 
nationalization of the oil industry, said once in a meeting of the Majlis : 

T wish some of the Deputies of the British House of Commons would 
come and see for themselves how the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company is 
treating the people here, and contrary to all principles of justice and 
fairness, has made tremendous profits and have [ric] appropriated the 
rights of the country.’ 

The activities and conduct of the late company had raised the anger of 
the people, made them nervous to such an extent that the true will of the 
nation had made it imperative to put an end to that state of affairs and 
nationalize the industry. Now that the said law is passed by the two 
Houses, the Government has no other alternative than its enforcement, 
and the slightest delay in its execution will provoke the anger of the 
Iranian people. 

It is therefore expected that the great, freedom-loving nation of the 

United States, just as in some other cases it has rendered moral assistance 

toward the legitimate ends of Iran from the viewpoint of supporting rights 

and justice, would not give its friendly and impartial attitude in this case, 
either. 


(r) The reply of the United States Government^ 26 May /pj/* 

The aide-memoire of His Excellency, the Minister for Foreign Affairs of 
Iran, which was handed to the American Ambassador in Tehran on May 
21, has been carefully considered by the Government of the United States. 

It is unfortunate that the public statement made by this Government on 
May 18 has been misconstrued by the Iranian Government as intervention 
m the internal affairs of Iran. The United States wishes to make it clear 
that it did not then intend, nor does it now intend, to interfere in the 
internal affairs of Iran, nor to oppose Iran’s sovereign rights or tlie ex¬ 
pressed desires of the Iranian Government in regard to control of Iranian 
resources. 

There is, however, legitimate basis for deep and proper interest on the 
part of this Government in a solution of the oil problem in Iran. A serious 
controversy exists between Iran and Great Britain, a controversy which 
could undermine the unity of the free world and seriously weaken it. The 
United States is bound to both countries by strong tics of friendship and 
has attested its sincere concern for the well-being of both. It has, therefore, 
in view of the importance of the matter, discussed the issues with both 
parties and has stated publicly the principles it considers important in 
reaching a solution of this controversy. 

The United States continues in its firm belief that an issue of this kind 
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can be setded satisfactorily only by negotiation by the parties concerned. 
While the United States has urged upon both parties the need for modera¬ 
tion, it has taken no position on details of any arrangement which might 
be worked out. It has, however, reaffirmed its stand against unilateral 
cancellation of contractual relationships and actions of a confiscatory 
nature. The United States is convinced that through negotiation a setde- 
ment can be found which will satisfy the desires of the Iranian people to 
control their own resources, which will protect legitimate British interests 
and which will assure uninterrupted flow of Iranian oil to its world markets. 
Such a settlement is, in the opinion of this Government, of the utmost 
importance not only to the welfare of the two powers concerned but to that 
of the entire free world. The United States wishes to state again its deep 
interest in the welfare of the Iranian people and in the maintenance of the 
independence and territorial integrity of Iran, which is a cardinal principal 
of United States policy. 

(v) Aide-memoire from the Persian Finance Minister to Mr. Seddon, 

INFORMING him OF THE REGULATIONS FOR THE IMPLEMENTATION OF THE 

NATIONALIZATION LAW, 3O MaY 1951 * 

Mr. Representative of the former Anglo-Iranian Oil Company. 

As you are aware an Act was passed by the two Houses on 20th March 
whereby the oil industry was nationalised throughout the country of Iran. 
Then later another Act was passed on 30th April whereby the Government 
was charged with the execution of the Act of 20th March under the super¬ 
vision of the Mixed Committee selected by the two Houses. 

The law concerning the nationalisation of oil derives from the right of 
sovereignty of the Iranian nation in choosing and determining the method 
of utilisation of national industries, and in enforcing this law the Iranian 
Government has no objective other than ensuring the welfare and comfort 
of the nation, and does not in any manner intend to infringe anyone’s 
rights thereby. Accordingly full regard has been had in the said laws to 
the protection of the rights of all concerned. Inter alia, necessary considera¬ 
tion and attention have been devoted to two fundamental matters. 

One of these is that the nationalisation of the oil industry shall not in 
any way cause damage to previous purchasers and consumers. In order to 
ensure this object, Article 7 of the Act, quoted hereunder 

‘All purchasers of the products of the mines of which the late Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company has been dispossessed can hereafter continue to 
buy each year at a fair international rate the same amount of oil which 
they bought from the said Company annually from the beginning of the 
Christian year 1948 to 29th Esfand, 1329 (20th March, 1951). As regards 

Cmd. 8425, pp. 39-41. 
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quantities in excess, conditions of purchase being equal, they shall have 
priority.’ 

explicitly recognises the rights of previous oil customers and undertakes to 
safeguard them. 

The other is that, if it is proved that the nationalisation of oil has caused 
a damage to the former Company, the Iranian Government has accepted 
to make compensation for that damage, and has expressed its willingness, 
in order to compensate such probable damage, to deposit up to 25 per 
cent, of the net oil revenues with a Bank mutually agreed upon as a 
guarantee (Article 2 of the Act of 30th April). 

In view of these premises it will be appreciated that the Iranian Govern¬ 
ment has absolutely not intended, and does not intend, to requisition the 
properties of the former Oil Company, nor does it propose to hinder the 
sale of oil to former customers. After this preface which was brought to 
your notice for clarification, I now proceed to inform you of the regulations 
which the Iranian Government has prepared, under the supervision of the 
Mixed Committee, for the execution of the law of nationalisation of oil. 

Regulations 

1. In order to enforce Article 2 of the Act for the implementation of the 
nationalisation of the oil industry and with a view to the temporary ad¬ 
ministration of the National Oil Company of Iran, a committee composed 
of three persons, called the temporary Board of Directors, will be nominated 
by the Government to function under the supervision of the Mi-xed Com¬ 
mittee. 

2. The said Committee shall have all the necessary powers for managing 
the Company’s affairs covering exploration, production, refining, distribu¬ 
tion, sale and exploitation. 

3. Pending the approval of the constitution of the National Oil Com¬ 
pany of Iran, the basis of operations of the temporary Board of Directors 
shall be the rules of the former Oil Company (except where these may 
be at variance with the law concerning the nationalisation of the oil 
industry). 

4. The specialists, employees and workmen of the former Oil Company, 
Iranian as well as foreign, shall continue in employment as before and shall 
be regarded Jroni this date as employees of the National Oil Company of 
Iran. 

5. The temporary Board of Directors shall exercise the greatest care and 
endeavour in carrying out existing schemes and increasing oil production so 
that the rate of production and exploitation shall increase above the present 
rate. 

6. With a view to the fixation of the international reasonable price, 
and in order meanwhile to prevent any stoppage and restrictions in exports, 
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the temporary Board of Directors will, immediately on arrival in Khuzistan, 
issue a notice in Iran and abroad to the effect that former purchasers may 
for one month obtain supplies under the existing plans, against receipt. 
Within this period, purchasers must apply to the office of the temporary 
Board of Directors in order to make arrangements for payment of the price 
of oil supplies received during that period, and to secure the concurrence 
of the Board of Directors with regard to benefiting from the rights pre¬ 
scribed in Article 7 of the Act of 30th April, 1951, and arranging purchase 
and sale of oil in the future. The temporary Board of Directors will propose 
the principles of agreement with purchasers to the Mixed Committee for 
approval. 

In conclusion I have to mention two points:— 

1. The Regulations of which you have just been informed are general 
instructions for the implementation of the law of nationalisation of oil 
which have for the time being come to mind. Since the Government is 
anxious that this important national problem should reach finality with 
utmost correctness and soundness, and that benefit should be taken of the 
experience and knowledge of the former Oil Company, if any proposals 
are made by you which do not conflict with the principle of nationalisation 
of oil, the Government will take them into consideration. 

2. It is expected that the former Oil Company will submit to me such 
proposals which it has to make within the limits of the said laws within 
a period of five days, so that they may be studied and utilised. Since in 
accordance with law the Government is bound to enforce the oil national¬ 
isation law immediately, and since delay in so doing would entail responsi¬ 
bility, if you have any proposals they should be submitted within the said 
period. 


(vi) Statement in the House of Commons by Mr. Morrison on the 

NEGOTIATIONS BETWEEN THE COMPANY AND THE PERSIAN GOVERNMENT, 

I9JUNE 1951' 

In my statement to the House on 14th June, I mentioned the demands 
which had been presented by the Persian Oil Board in Abadan to the 
Company’s General Manager. 

The first meeting between the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company delegation 
and the Persian representatives to the discussions took place in Teheran 
on the evening of 14th June, and at an early stage the Persian Minister of 
Finance, who headed the Persian delegation, made three specific demands: 

(i) That the Company’s Board in London and its management in 
Persia should henceforth deal with all matters affecting Persia and falling 

* H.C. Deb. 5th ser. vol. 489, coll. 240-1. 
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within the province of the provisional Persian Board of Directors only in 
conjunction with the latter. 

(2) That the proceeds of the Company’s operations arising from Persian 
oil, less expenses, as from 20th March (as provided in the Nationalisation 
Law) should be handed over to the Persian Government who would 
deposit 25 per cent, with some mutually agreed bank against any claim for 
compensation that the Company might prefer. 

(3) That the Company should render a statement of all sales trans¬ 
actions from that date onwards. 

It was made clear that acceptance of these demands was a condition 
precedent to the opening of discussions. 

The Company’s delegation at once replied that they would have to refer 
this new development to London. The Persians originally gave them until 
Sunday, 17th June, in which to reply, but this was later extended to today, 
19th June. Advice from London has now been sent to the delegation, 
which is to meet the Persian representatives again this evening. 

The House will not expect me to say what answer the delegation will 
give at this evening’s meeting in Teheran. I will take an early opportunity 
to make a further statement to the House on this important matter. 

Meanwhile, I should perhaps mention the statements attributed by the 
Press to Mr. Makki, one of the members of the Persian Oil Board now in 
Abadan, to the effect that, if the Company’s answer to the three demands 
is not satisfactory, the installations will be taken over tomorrow, 20th 
June. I do not know to what extent, if at all, this ultimatum—if Mr. Makki 
has been correctly reported—represents the attitude of his Government. 

I should hope it does not. The Company and His Majesty’s Government 
have from the start been ready, and arc still ready, to discuss the whole 
matter reasonably and fully; we believe that a solution satisfactory to all 
concerned can be found. But ultimata and prior conditions of this kind 
make reasonable negotiation impossible. 

(vii) The Anti-Sadotage Bill 

(a) Draft Anti-Sabotage Bill, presented to the Majlis on 21 June /p5/‘ 

For a year from the date of approval of the law any person engaging 
treacherously or with ill-intent in activities in connexion with the operation 
of Persia’s national oil industry, resulting in the cutting of the oil pipe lines 
or rendering unserviceable refineries or facilities or transport of oil, or 
causing fire in oil wells or oil storage tanks or causing the destruction of 
railway lines, railway tunnels, railway bridges, or rolling stock shall be 
condemned to penalties ranging from temporary imprisonment with hard 
labour to execution. The same penalties will be applied to instigators or 

' Tfu Titrus, 26 June 1951. 
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accomplices as to those actually committing the crime. These offences 
shall be dealt with by military courts. 


{b) Note from the British Ambassador to the Persian Minister for Foreign Affairs^ 
protesting against the Anti-Sabotage Bill and against interference in the operations 

of the Company, $o June ig^i * 

Monsieur le Ministre, 

I have the honour to inform you that I am instructed to convey to your 
Excellency the following message for his Excellency the Prime Minister 
from Mr. Herbert Morrison, His Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs. 

‘His Majesty’s Government have noted with regret that the Imperial 
Government have not only not replied to the aide-memoire addressed to 
the Prime Minister of Iran on 19th May by His Majesty’s Ambassador 
at Tehran,^ but in the meantime have not seen fit to respond to the offers 
repeatedly made both by the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company and by 
His Majesty’s Government to enter into negotiations with the Imperial 
Government with a view to a just and reasonable settlement of the 
question of the future relations between the Company and the Imperial 
Government. 

Furthermore, while the Imperial Minister of Finance in a letter of 
30th ApriP to the Company’s representative in Tehran expressed the 
desire of his Government to avail themselves of the experience and 
technical knowledge of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, the Imperial 
Government took no advantage whatsoever of the presence of the 
Delegation which the Company recently sent out for discussions. More¬ 
over the recent actions of the Iranian authorities have constituted serious 
interference in the normal workings of the Company’s operations. The 
Company’s offices in Tehran have been occupied by the Iranian authori¬ 
ties, the Company’s manager at Kermanshah has been forcibly restrained 
from carrying out his functions, and in Khuzistan interference of all 
kinds with the Company’s operations has been made and is continuing. 
Incitements have been addressed to the Company’s staff to transfer their 
allegiance to the National Iranian Oil Company, inflammatory and 
provocative speeches have been made by members of the Persian 
Government delegation in the oil areas and a campaign of misrepre¬ 
sentation against the Company has been undertaken by Tehran radio 
and through the Press. 

The Iranian authorities in Abadan have refused to allow tankers 


> Cmd. 8425, pp. 43 - 44 - 
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calling at that port to load and export oil unless they sign receipts 
implying that this oil was the property of the National Iranian Oil 
Company. When the Company’s General Manager, Mr. Drake, 
instructed British Tanker Company tanker masters, when signing the 
same receipts, to add an endorsement reserving the legal rights of the 
Company over the oil in question, he was informed in a letter dated 
23rd June from the Temporary Board of National Iranian Oil Company 
that these actions on his part amounted to ‘sabotage.’ His Majesty’s 
Government have observed that under the terms of a so-called anti¬ 
sabotage Bill which has now been introduced into the Majlis, persons 
accused of sabotage would be liable to trial before a military court and 
to penalties up to and including death. Your Excellency will have noted 
that in the statement which I made in the House of Commons on 26th 
June, a copy of which has been communicated to you, I rejected in 
advance in the name of His Majesty’s Government any suggestion that 
accidents resulting from interference in the work of the Company’s 
operations could be ascribed to ‘sabotage.* His Majesty’s Government, 
as your Excellency is aware, has made application to the International 
Court of Justice in regard to the action of the Imperial Government 
m attempting to enforce against the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company in 
breach of the latter’s 1933 Concession Agreement the implementation 
of the Iranian Nationalisation Laws. Until this case has been heard the 
matter must be regarded as being sub judice. In the view of His Majesty’s 
Government, the crude oil and refined products produced by the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company arc the property of that Company. They cannot 
therefore admit that masters of tankers in which this oil is exported 
should be forced to sign a receipt the purport of which is to acknowledge 
a different ownership of the oil. Since Iranian authorities were appar¬ 
ently unwilling to agree that any endorsement should be added to such 
receipts reserving the Company’s legal rights in this respect, it has been 
necessary to withdraw from Abadan all tankers already there and to 
advise other tankers not to proceed thither unless and until the attitude 
of the Iranian authorities is modified. 

Since storage capacity at Abadan is limited this must mean that the 
Abadan refinery will have to close down as soon as existing storage 
capacity for refined products is full, and the flow of crude oil from the 
oilfields will soon have to cease. The British personnel in the oilfields 
will accordingly be temporarily withdrawn therefrom into Abadan as 
and when their presence in the fields is no longer required. 

His Majesty’s Government wish to place on record that the responsi¬ 
bility for withdrawal of tankers and progressive closing down of the 
Company’s installations with consequent loss of revenue to Iran and 
large-scale unemployment amongst Iranian workers, results solely from 

11 8166 K k 
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the present attitude of the Imperial Government which has^ not only 
refused repeated offers to negotiate but has persisted in pursuing, with¬ 
out proper study or previous consultations, a course of action which must 
have the gravest consequences. They find it difficult to believe that the 
Imperial Government, even at this late hour, will not recognise the 
unwisdom of their intransigence. 

Finally I must once more remind your Excellency that the Imperial 
Government are responsible under International Law for the protection 
of all British subjects in Iran. Should they fail in this respect, they alone 
will be responsible for the consequences.* 

I have the honour to request your Excellency to convey the above 
message to his Excellency the Prime Minister. 

I avail, &c. 

F. M. Shepherd. 


(viii) The Harriman Mission 

(a) Letter from President Truman to Dr. Musaddiq, offering to send Mr. Averell 
Harriman to Tehran to discuss the situation, 8 July 

I am most grateful to Your Excellency for giving me in your recent 
letter^ a full and frank account of the developments in the unhappy dispute 
which has arisen between your Government and the British oil interests in 
Iran. This matter is so full of dangers to the welfare of your own country, 
of Great Britain, and of all the free world, that I have been giving the 
most earnest thought to the problems involved. I had hoped that the 
common interests of the two countries directly involved and the common 
ground which has been developed in your discussions would open the way 
to a solution of the troublesome and complicated problems which have 
arisen. You know of our sympathetic interest in this country in Iran’s 
desire to control its natural resources. From this point of view we were 
happy to see that the British Government has on its part accepted the 
principle of nationalization. 

Since British skill and operating knowledge can contribute so much to 
the Iranian oil industry I had hoped—and still hope—that ways could be 
found to recognize the principle of nationalization and British interests to 
the benefit of both. For these reasons I have watched with concern the 
breakdown of your discussions and the drift toward a collapse of oil 
operations with all the attendant losses to Iran and the world. Surely this 
is a disaster which statesmanship can find a way to avoid. 

Recently I have come to believe that the complexity of the problems 


• Department of State Bulletin, 23 July 1951, pp. 129-30. 
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involved in a broad settlement and the shortness of the time available 
before the refinery must shut down—if the present situation continues— 
require a simple and practicable modus vivendi under which operations 
can continue and under which the interests of neither side will be pre¬ 
judiced. Various suggestions to this end have failed. The time available 
is running out. 

In this situation a new and important development has occurred. 
The International Court of Justice, which your Government, the British 
Government, and our own, all joined with other nations to establish as the 
guardian of impartial justice and equity, has made a suggestion for a modus 
vivendi.' 


Technical considerations aside, I lay great stress on the action of the 
Court. I know how sincerely your Government and the British Govern¬ 
ment believe in the positions which you both have taken in your discussions. 
However, I am sure you believe even more profoundly in the idea of a 
world controlled by law and justice which has been the hope of the world 
since the San Francisco conference. Apart from questions of jurisdiction, 
no one will doubt the impartiality of the World Court, its eminence, and 
the respect due to it by all nations who signed the United Nations treaty. 

Therefore, I earnestly commend to you a most careful consideration of 
Its suggestion. I suggest that its utterance be thought of not as a decision 
which is or is not binding depending on technical legal considerations, but 
as a suggestion of an impartial body, dedicated to justice and equity and to 
a peaceful world based upon these great conceptions. A study of its sug¬ 
gestion by your Government and by the British Government will, I am 
sure, develop methods of implementing it which will carry out its wise and 
impartial purpose—maintaining the operation of the oil industry and 
preserving the positions of both Governments. Surely no government loses 
any element of its sovereignty or the support of its people by treating with 
all possible consideration and respect the utterance of this great Court. 
Our own Government and people believe this profoundly. Should you 
take such a position I am sure that the stature of Iran would be greatly 
enhanced in the eyes of the world. 

I have a very sincere desire, Mr. Prime Minister, to be as helpful to you 
as possible in this circumstance. I have discussed this matter at length 
With W. Avercll Harriman who, as you know, is one of my closest advisers 
and one of our most eminent citizens. Should you be willing to receive 
him, I should be happy to have him go to Tehran as my personal repre¬ 
sentative to talk over with you this immediate and pressing situation. 

May I take this opportunity to assure Your Excellency of my highest 
consideration and to convey to you my confidence in the future well-being 
and prosperity of Iran. 


See below^ p. 526* 
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(i) Dr. Musaddiq^s reply, accepting President Truman"s offer, ii July igsP 

I have the honor to acknowledge receipt of your friendly message of 8th 
July handed to me by His Excellency the Ambassador of the United States 
in Tehran just after the Government of Iran had taken its decision with 
regard to the findings of the International Court of Justice at The Hague. 
I deem it my duty to thank you once again, Mr. President, for the care you 
have always taken in the welfare of this country. 

As I mentioned in my previous letter, the Government and people of 
Iran recognize the Government and the people of the United States as the 
staunch supporters of right and justice and appreciate therefore, with com¬ 
plete sincerity, the interest you are taking in the solution of the economic 
difficulties of Iran in general and in the oil question in particular. 

I am extremely glad to note your reference, Mr. President, to the 
sympathy and interest of the American Nation in the realization of Iran s 
national aspirations and the acceptance of the principle of nationalization 
of the oil industry; for Iran has had and is having no aim other than the 
acceptance of this principle by virtue of the laws ratified by the two Houses 
of Parliament, and has always been ready, within the terms of these laws 
to take any measures for the removal of the present disputes. It is, there¬ 
fore, a matter of great regret that, insofar as Iran can judge, no proposal or 
suggestion have been made, up to the present, by the former oil company 
denoting their acceptance of the principle of nationalization of the oil 
industry in accordance with the laws ratified by the Parliament—laws 
which the Government is duty bound to put into force. On the contrary, 
in their note of 29th June,^ the representatives of the former oil company 
made proposals which were against the provisions of these laws and which 
resulted in the termination of the discussions. 

Provided, of course, that our indisputable national rights are respected 
in accordance with the laws concerning the nationalization of the oil 
industry, the Government and the people of Iran are ready to enter into 
immediate discussions with the aim to remove all the disputes so that there 
may be no stoppage in the production and exploitation of oil—a situation 
which the Government of Iran has always been anxious to avoid and which, 
as you have mentioned, Mr. President, is causing losses to all concerned. 

With reference to your desire, Mr. President, to help our country I must 
state without hesitation that the Iranian Nation and Government fully 
appreciate this high intent in all sincerity and candor, more so when they 
find that you have shown your readiness, Mr. President, to send to Tehran 
as your special representative Averell Harriman, one of the most distin¬ 
guished American citizens, for consultations. 

In the light of our knowledge of Mr. Harriman’s personality and his 

* Department of State Bulletin, 23 July 1951, p. 130. 

^ This should read ‘19th June’; see Cmd. 8425, p. 42. 
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vast experiences, and considering the fact that he will act as your repre¬ 
sentative, the Iranian Government welcomes this gesture and hopes to take 
full advantage of consultations with a man of such high standing. In the 
meanwhile it would also give him the opportunity to become directly 
acquainted with our views and to obtain first-hand knowledge of our living 
conditions and requirements. 

May I avail myself of this opportunity to offer you, Mr. President, the 
expressions of my best and most sincere regards. 

4 

(r) The Harriman Formula—resolution of the Persian Cabinet containing proposals 
as a basis for discussion^ presented to Mr. Harriman for transmission to the British 

Government, 23 July igji * 

The Council of Ministers and the Mixed Oil Commission in their meet¬ 
ing of 31st Tirmah (23rd July, 1951), held at the residence ofhis Excellency, 
Dr. Musaddiq, the Prime Minister, approved the following formula:— 

1. In case the British Government on behalfofthe former Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Company recognises the principle of nationalisation of the oil 
industry in Iran, the Iranian Government would be prepared to enter 
into negotiations with representatives of the British Government on 
behalf of the former Company. 

2. Before sending representatives to Tehran the British Government 
should make a formal statement of its consent to the principle of 
nationalisation of the oil industry on behalf of the former Company. 

3. By the principle of nationalisation of the oil industry is meant the 
proposal which was approved by the Special Oil Committee of the 
Majlis and was confirmed by the law of Esfand 29, 1329 {20th March, 
1951), the text of which proposal is quoted hereunder: 

‘In the name of the prosperity of the Iranian nation and with a 
view to helping secure world peace we the undersigned propose that 
the oil industry of Iran be declared as nationalised throughout all 
regions of the country without exception, that is to say, all operations 
for exploration, extraction and exploitation shall be in the hands of 
the Government.* 

In this connexion for Mr. Harriman’s further information a copy of 
the note which the representatives of the former oil company submitted 
to the Iranian Government on their method of accepting the principle 
of the nationalisation of the oil industry, which note was not accepted, 
is being herewith enclosed.* 

4. The Iranian Government is prepared to negotiate the manner in 
which the law will be carried out in so far as it affects British interests. 


' Cmd. 8425, pp. 52 - 53 - 
* Ibid. p. 42. 
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(d) Note from the British Government to the Persian Government, acknowledging the 
Harriman Formula and announcing the dispatch of a Government mission to Persia, 

3 August ig5P 

M. le Ministre, 

I have the honour to inform your Excellency on instructions from my 
Government that they have received through Mr. Harriman the Imperial 
Government’s formula for negotiations between the Imperial Government 
and His Majesty’s Government on behalf of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Com¬ 
pany and for discussion on matters of mutual interest to the two Govern¬ 
ments. 

2. His Majesty’s Government are desirous of availing themselves of 
this formula and are prepared to negotiate in accordance with it, but it 
will be appreciated by the Imperial Government that negotiations which 
His Majesty’s Government for their part will enter into with the utmost 
goodwill cannot be conducted in a satisfactory manner unless the present 
atmosphere is relieved. On the assurance that the Imperial Government 
recognise this fact and will enter into discussions in the same spirit a mission 
headed by a Cabinet Minister will immediately set out. 

3. His Majesty’s Government recognise on their own behalf and on that 
of the Company, the principle of the nationalisation of the oil industry in 
Iran. 

I avail, &c. 

G. H. Middleton. 

{e) Proposals submitted to the Persian Government by the Lord Privy Seal, Mr. 

Richard Stokes, 13 August 1331^ 

Outline of suggestions submitted by the British delegation without 

PREJUDICE TO ANY PARTY CONCERNED 

1. The Anglo-Iranian Oil Company will transfer to the National Iranian 
Oil Company the whole of its installations, machinery, plant and stores in 
Iran. As regards the assets in southern Iran compensation by the National 
Iranian Oil Company to the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company would be in¬ 
cluded in the operating costs of the oil industry in the area. Compensation 
for the assets used in the past for distribution and marketing in Iran will 
be dealt with under the separate arrangements suggested in paragraph 7 
below. 

2. A Purchasing Organisation will be formed in order to provide the 
assured outlet for Iranian oil which is the only basis upon which an oil 
industry of the magnitude of that of Iran could hope to maintain itself. 
This will be done by means of a long-term contract, say 25 years, with the 


• Cmd. 8425, p. 53. 
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National Iranian Oil Company for the purchase f.o.b. of very large quan¬ 
tities of crude oil and products from southern Iran. 

3. Apart from this arrangement the National Iranian Oil Company 
would be able to make additional sales of oil subject to the normal com¬ 
mercial provision that such sales should be effected in such a way as not to 
prejudice the interests of the Purchasing Organisation. 

4. The Purchasing Organisation under the agreement will be placing 
at the disposal of the National Iranian Oil Company a world wide trans¬ 
portation and marketing service, including one of the largest tanker fleets 
in the world, and will be entering into firm commitments with its customers 
for the fulfilment of which it will be relying on Iranian oil. It will, there¬ 
fore, as a matter of normal commercial practice, have to assure itself that 
oil in the necessary quantities and qualities will come fonvard at the times 
required. In order to secure this objective the Purchasing Organisation 
will agree with the National Iranian Oil Company an Organisation which, 
under the authority of the National Iranian Oil Company, will manage on 
behalf of the National Iranian Oil Company the operations of searching 
for, producing, transporting, refining and loading oil within the area. 
The Purchasing Organisation will arrange from current proceeds the 
finance necessary to cover operating expenses. 

5. In order that the proposed Purchasing Organisation can be induced 
to commit itself to the purchase of large quantities of Iranian oil over a long 
period of years, the commercial terms must be not less advantageous than 
the Purchasing Organisation would secure elsewhere either by purchase or 
development. In effect this means that the Purchasing Organisation would 
buy the oil from the National Iranian Oil Company at commercial prices 
f.o.b. Iran less a price discount equal in the aggregate to the profit remain¬ 
ing to the National Iranian Oil Company after allowing for the discount 
and for the costs of making ihe oil available to the Purchasing Organisation. 

6. In the event of the foregoing suggestions being accepted by the 
Iranian Government as a basis for the future operation of the oil industry 
in southern Iran it is suggested that they should be expanded into the 
Heads of an Agreement which could later be developed into a detailed 
purchasing arrangement between the Iranian Government and the pro¬ 
posed Purchasing Organisation. The Heads of Agreement would also 
provide for the immediate resumption of operation in southern Iran on an 
interim basis. 

7. It is suggested that all the assets owned by the Kermanshah Petroleum 
Company, Limited, which produces and refines oil for consumption in Iran 
together with the installations, machinery, plant and movable assets of the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company which have been used in the past for distribu¬ 
tion and marketing of refined products within Iran sliould be transferred 
to the Iranian Government on favourable terms. 
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8. There will be Iranian representation on the board of directors (or 
its equivalent) of the Operating Organisation, which wdll of course only 
employ non-Iranian staff to the extent that it finds necessary to do so for the 
efficiency of its operations. It will also offer its full co-operation to the 
National Iranian Oil Company in any programme of training on which 
the latter may wish to embark. 

(/) Persian reply rejecting the proposals^ i8 August /515/* 

The Persian delegation does not consider that the proposals for the future 
operation of the oil industry in the South, which the British delegation 
acting on behalf of the former oil company submitted to the Persian 
delegation, conform to the definition of nationalisation of oil industry 
stipulated in Persian Law and which formed part of the formula put for¬ 
ward by Mr. Harriman and accepted by His Majesty’s Government and 
the former Oil Company. 

According to this formula, nationalisation of oil industry is defined as 
meaning that all exploration, extraction and exploitation operations are 
in the hands of the Persian Government. But the principles proposed by 
the British delegation would not only take out of the hands of the Persian 
Government a substantial part of the powers of management of the oil 
industry, but would also revive the former Anglo-Iranian Oil Company in 
a new form. 

Leaving out certain minor points, the main headings proposed by the 
British delegation and arguments which are now put forward on various 
subjects are as follows:— 

1. Purchasing Organisation. —In these proposals, the establishment of a 
Purchasing Organisation, for the export of Persia’s oil, is envisaged. This 
organisation would enter into a long-term contract, say for 25 years, with 
the Persian National Oil Company. This organisation would buy Persian 
oil in very large quantities in such a way as to approximate to a monopoly. 

Although provision is made in article 3 of the British delegation’s memo¬ 
randum for the Persian National Oil Company to be able to engage in 
additional transactions for the sale of oil, nevertheless the condition is 
imposed that tlicse transactions must be carried out in such a way that 
they shall not prejudice the interests of the Purchasing Organisation. 

The Persian Government is ready to sell to England, on a basis of 
ordinary commercial contracts, oil products in the quantity which has 
been supplied in recent years for British consumption. The Persian Govern¬ 
ment cannot, however, accept a situation approximating to a monopoly 
for the sale of oil. 

2. Price of oil and division of profits. —In the British delegation’s memo- 

* Cmd. 8425, pp. 55-57. 
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randum it is suggested that the Purchasing Organisation shall buy oil from 
the Persian National Oil Company at commercial Persian ports (f.o.b.) at 
prices subject to a discount in such a way that the Persian National Oil 
Company will receive, after payment of production expenses and amortisa¬ 
tion of compensation, a residuary profit equivalent to profit accruing to 
the Purchasing Organisation, in consequence of this discount; in other 
words, that profit of Persian National Oil Company shall be divided 50-50 
with the Purchasing Organisation. 

The basis of a price discount and a division of profits is unacceptable to 
the Persian Government. In addition it does not accord with the normal 
commercial practice, because Purchasing Organisation which buys oil at 
Persian ports (f.o.b.) prices and takes into account its transport, insurance 
and distribution of costs, and its profits at price in which it sells in con¬ 
suming markets, has no further justification for requesting a discount on 
f.o.b. price in such a way that half the profits of production of oil should 
accrue to suggested Purchasing Organisation. 

3. The operating Organisation .—The third important point of British 
delegation’s memorandum is that Purchasing Organisation will, in colla¬ 
boration with National Iranian Oil Company, come to an agreement about 
the creation of an Operating Organisation. This Organisation will, under 
the authority of the National Iranian Oil Company, administer operations 
of exploration, production, transportation, refining and shipment of oil in 
the area. The Persian Government will be represented in this Organisation. 

The Persian Government is convinced that such an organisation is clearly 
contrary to the principles of nationalisation of the oil industry, constituting 
a limitation of the sovereign rights of Persia and reviving former Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company under a new guise. In addition, a similar proposal 
with minor differences, and even in a more favourable form, was submitted 
by the delegation of the former Anglo-Iranian Oil Company. This proposal 
was rejected by the Persian Government and this fact was set forth in fourth 
section of the formula presented to Mr. Harriman and submitted to the 
British Government. 

The Persian Government is conscious of its need for the presence of 
experienced foreign specialists for the effective administration of oil. It 
also realises that it is necessary that these experts responsible for oil 
operations, which they will conduct for the Government and National 
Iranian Oil Company, should have authority and sufficient freedom of 
action in respect of executive and technical matters. The Persian Govern¬ 
ment will also give experts the necessary powers according to the laws and 
internal ordinances of Persia and in accordance with individual agreements 
which have been entered into with them. The Persian Government is not, 
however, prepared to hand over control of oil operations to a foreign 
organisation or to restrict sovereignty of Persia. 
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4. Transfer ofCompanfs properties and method of payment of compensation, —In 
paragraph i of the British delegation’s proposals it is provided that the 
former Anglo-Iranian Oil Company will transfer all its installations, 
machinery, apparatus and equipment in Persia to National Iranian Oil 
Company and, in the case of assets situated in South Persia, the com¬ 
pensation to be paid to the former Anglo-Iranian Oil Company by National 
Iranian Oil Company will be counted as part of expenses of running oil 
industry in that area. 

In the case of assets of Kermanshah oil and similarly all installations, 
machinery, apparatus and movable property of the former Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Company, which in the past was used for marketing of refined products 
in Persia, it is provided in paragraph 7 that these properties wiU be trans¬ 
ferred to the Persian Government on favourable terms. 

As regards compensation, as has been explained repeatedly and is now 
stated again, the assets of the former Company have been vested in the 
Persian Government by virtue of law for nationalisation of Oil Industry. 
The Government is ready to investigate fully and fairly the just claims of 
the former Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, taking into consideration the 
claims which the Persian Government has against the Company, and in 
respect of its assets in Persia and outside Persia, at last settling these claims 
after the rights of both parties have been established. 

By the explanations which have been given, it is proved that proposal of 
British delegation is not consistent with the sense of the formula submitted 
by the Persian Government and if at least British delegation will consider 
objections and criticisms of the Persian delegation, this delegation, as it has 
repeatedly said and proved in practice, will welcome most warmly the 
continuation of negotiations. 

(^) Letter from Dr, Musaddiq to Mr. Hardman^ asking him to transmit further 
Persian proposals to the British Governmenty 12 September 195^^ 

The Saheb Gharanieh Conference which came into existence as a result 
of Your Excellency’s endeavours and good will and in which the Iranian 
Government and people had lodged their complete faith unfortunately did 
not produce the desirable results. Subsequent to this His Excellency Mr. 
Stokes and Your Excellency left Iran on August 22 and 24 respectively, 
and the negotiations were declared to be suspended in spite of the fact that 
in my last meeting with Mr. Stokes I gave him in writing the viewpoints of 
the Imperial Iranian Government and His Excellency promised to give 
due consideration to the same and inform me about his views from London. 
While the Iranian Government expected that the negotiations would be 
started on the basis of the viewpoints submitted to him unfortunately we 
have been kept in suspense up to the present. It is even said that they are 

* D€parlm<ni of Siait BulUiiny I October 1951, pp* 547 “®* 
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expecting new proposals from us in London. This state of suspense which 
has lasted has become intolerable. 

. Since Your Excellency representing His Excellency, the President of the 
United States of America, has arranged the negotiations between Iran on 
the one hand and the British Government representing the former Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company on the other, and on your departure from Tehran 
and later in London and Washington has kindly proposed your voluntary 
cooperation, hence the Iranian Government ventures to offer the present 
proposals through Your Excellency with a request of their immediate 
transmission to the British Government as the representative of the former 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company. 

Firstly, as Your Excellency is well aware the main point of difference 
which had appeared during the last days of negotiations concerned itself 
with the management of the National Oil Company of Iran. Mr. Stokes 
suggested that cither an operating agency or a British General Director 
should have charge of the management of the oil industry in the south of 
Iran. While the Iranian Government could not give its accord to such a 
proposal because according to the formula which had been submitted by 
Your Excellency to the British Government and both the Iranian and the 
British Governments had agreed with the same it was obvious that ail the 
exploration, extraction and exploitation activities should be in the hands 
of the Iranian Government, and to accept any proposal contrary to the 
said formula would be looked upon as submission to a revival of the former 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company under a new guise. 

The Iranian Government docs not deny the fact of its need of a foreign 
technical staff and also the fact that such technical men need to have 
sufficient autonomy and liberty of action which would be conducive to the 
best management of the industry. The former Anglo-Iranian Oil Com¬ 
pany was divided into various departments having at the head of each 
department foreign experts with necessary and proper liberty of action. 
The Iranian Government has in mind to keep the same organization insofar 
as it docs not contradict the terms of the Nationalization Law and to 
employ the managers and the rcsponsiblcs of technical sections in the 
National Oil Company with the same amount of authority which they 
have enjoyed previously. Furthermore, in order to keep pace with the 
technical advance of the modern world in the line of oil technology the 
Imperial Iranian Government is prepared to take advantage of the expert 
knowledge of foreign technicians from neutral countries and to provide in 
the organization law of the National Company the existence of a mixed 
executive board composed of such experts and the Iranian specialists who 
would jointly manage the administrative and technical afl'airs of the 
National Oil Company of Iran. 

Secondly, while it has been repeatedly stated that the Iranian 
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Government has never intended and is not intending to confiscate the 
properties of the former company yet it proposes the following three 
methods for an equitable settlement of the just claims of the former 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company with due regard to the claims of the Imperial 
Iranian Government. 

(A) The determination and the amount of compensation to be based on 
the quoted value of the shares of the former company at the prevailing 
quotations prior to the passage of the Oil Nationalization Law. 

(B) The rules and regulations relative to nationalization in general 
which have been followed in democratic countries to be regarded as a basis 
for the determination and the amount of compensation. 

(C) Or any other method which may be adopted by mutual consent of 
the two parties. 

Thirdly, with reference to the sale of oil as we have been informed 
Britain has been using about 10 million tons of Iranian oil per year for its 
internal consumption, the Iranian Government declares its readiness to sell 
this amount of oil for a period agreed upon by mutual consent of both 
parties every year at the prevailing international prices on the basis of the 
f.o.b. value in Iranian port. 

Fourthly, one of the proposals of His Excellency, Mr. Stokes, was the 
transport of Iranian oil by a company which he proposed. It must be said 
that we can agree to deliver the fixed amount of oil which is sold to Great 
Britain to any company or transport agency of their designation. The 
aforesaid points are to be regarded as a basis for starting new negotiations 
and the Iranian Government hopes that eventually an agreement may be 
reached. 

The Iranian Government and people can no longer tolerate this state of 
suspension because on the one hand there are a great number of British 
experts in Abadan who are prevented by the former Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company to be employed by the National Oil Company of Iran and the 
Iranian Government therefore with all its good intentions and expectations 
to arrive at a mutually satisfactory conclusion has so far abstained from 
employing experts from other countries. On the other hand so long as the 
existing differences have not been removed and certain employees of the 
former Anglo-Iranian Oil Company cause new agitation everyday and 
create misunderstandings in the relations between the two governments of 
Great Britain and Iran, it is quite obvious that other countries will not be 
ready to send their experts to Iran and enter into transactions for the 
purchase of oil with us. It must be pointed out that as a result of this 
confused state of affairs and the derangements in the economic and 
financial affairs of the country in addition to the enormous maintenance 
costs of the oil industry imposed on our budget, we cannot endure such a 
situation for a long time and the Iranian Government because of its great 
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responsibility deems it necessary to bring to a close this period of uncer¬ 
tainty, Hence if in the lapse of 15 days from the date at which this present 
proposal is submitted to the British Government no satisfactory conclusion 
is achieved, the Imperial Iranian Government regrets to state its compul¬ 
sion to cancel the residence permits held by the British Staff and experts 
now residing in the southern oil fields. 

(h) Mr. HarrimarCs reply, refusing the Persian request, /j September 193P 

Your Excellency’s message of September 12 has been communicated to 
me by the Iranian Ambassador. I share your regret that the discussions 
between the Iranian Government and the British delegation under Lord 
Privy Seal Stokes did not culminate in an agreement upon a settlement of 
the oil controversy. I know that the continued interruption to the produc¬ 
tion and shipment of Iranian oil imposes a very considerable hardship 
upon the economy of Iran as it does upon the economy of Great Britain. 
The United States and the entire free world looked anxiously upon these 
discussions in the hope that some solution could be found which would 
satisfy the legitimate interests of both parties. 

I assure Your Excellency that I continue to stand ready to assist in any 
way that I can in finding a just solution. In my efforts thus far I have 
endeavored to be frank and objective in the advice that I have given to the 
Iranian Government, as well as to the British Government. It is in this 
objective and friendly spirit, and in an effort to be helpful to you in arriv¬ 
ing at a settlement, that I should like to comment upon the substance of 
your communication. 

With reference to the proposals in general, I should say at the outset 
that they appear to be the same as proposals made by the Iranian Govern¬ 
ment during the course of the negotiations in Tehran, which the British 
Mission did not accept since they did not conform to practical and com¬ 
mercial aspects of the international oil industry. In some respects the 
proposals in fact represent a retrogression from the positions taken during 
the discussions. 

Your Excellency has suggested that the various departments of the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company be retained, insofar as this docs not conflict 
with the terms of the Nationalization Law, and that the managers and 
other responsible personnel of the technical sections be employed in the 
National Oil Company of Iran with the same authority which they enjoyed 
previously. You have also stated that the Iranian Government is prepared 
to create a mixed executive board composed of Iranian and neutral 
foreign technicians who would jointly manage the administrative and 
technical affairs of the National Oil Company of Iran. 

In discussing this possibility during the negotiations in Tehran, I 

’ Dtparimtni of SiaU BulUiin^ i October I95i» pp« 548-50. 
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endeavored to point out to the Iranian representatives the impractic¬ 
ability of attempting to operate a large and complex industry on the basis 
of a number of section heads reporting to a board of directors, with no 
single individual being given executive authority. I believe that no organ¬ 
ization can operate effectively in this manner and I understood Mr. 
Stokes’ position in Tehran to be that the British would not consider it 
workable. Moreover, I have pointed out that effective operations, particu¬ 
larly of a refinery of the size and complexity of that in Abadan, require 
the employment of an integrated organization rather than the employment 
of individual foreign specialists. Competent technicians would not them¬ 
selves consent to employment except under conditions satisfactory to them. 
Such conditions would include assurance that the industry was under 
capable management and operated in a manner which would assure safety 
and efficiency. 

Your Excellency has expressed concern that the arrangements for the 
operation of the oil industry must take into account the requirements of the 
Nationalization Law. I am convinced that arrangements are possible 
which would meet this objective and at the same time would assure that 
the oil industry is conducted on an efficient basis. During our visit in 
Tehran Mr. Levy and I discussed with Iranian officials arrangements 
under which a competent organization could be employed to operate 
under the control of the National Oil Company of Iran. Such arrange¬ 
ments are a common business practice throughout the world. 

Your Excellency has reiterated that the Iranian Government has not 
intended and does not intend to confiscate the property of the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company and has suggested methods for the determination 
of the amount of compensation. 

While I have no comments upon your suggestions for determining the 
value of the assets, it is obvious that payment of compensation must depend 
upon and will be affected by arrangements for the efficient operation of 
the oil industry to assure that the products continue to be made available 
for sale to world markets. As I have pointed out to Your Excellency, in 
the view of the United States Government the seizure by any government 
of forcign-owned assets without either prompt, adequate and effective com¬ 
pensation or alternative arrangements satisfactory to the former owners 
is, regardless of the intent, confiscation rather than nationalization. 
There must be more than a willingness to pay; there must be the ability 
to do so in an effective form. I believe, however, that if arrangements for 
the sale of oil are made ^vith the British interests the compensation problem 
could be worked out satisfactorily and that the net oil income accruing to 
Iran could be as large as that of any other oil-producing country under 
comparable circumstances. 

Your Excellency has stated that the Iranian Government is prepared 
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to sell to the British ten million tons of oil per year, this quantity repre¬ 
senting an estimate of Iranian oil previously used in Great Britain. It is 
specified that sales would be at prevailing international prices on the basis 
of the f.o.b. value at Iranian ports. It is also stated that this oil would be 
delivered to any company or transport agency designated by the British. 

As I pointed out to Your Excellency in Tehran, in order to be assured of 
continuous sales of substantial quantities of its oil in world markets Iran 
must make arrangements with customers that can make available large 
transportation and distribution facilities for marketing it on a world-wide 
basis. Potential customers would not make such arrangements unless they 
could obtain Iranian oil on a basis as favorable as that on which they could 
buy or develop oil in other producing countries. This, of course, is a prac¬ 
tical business consideration. It is also true that only those who have 
developed markets for Iranian oil are in a position to commit themselves for 
its purchase in the large quantities produced. 

The production of Iranian oil before the present controversy arose 
amounted to some 30 million tons per year. The major portion of this 
production was handled by British concerns and affiliates which have 
developed markets for it throughout the world. Only they have the great 
transportation facilities needed to carry the oil from Iran to its markets, 
where only they have the necessary distribution facilities for it. Arrange¬ 
ments, including financial terms, for the sale of only that portion of the oil 
which previously went to Great Britain would leave the problem of ship¬ 
ping to and distribution in other parts of the world unsolved, and would 
force the British interests to develop other sources of supply. 

During the negotiations in Tehran the Iranian Government indicated 
its willingness to consider a long-term contract for the sale of Iranian oil 
to an organization acting on behalf of former purchasers of the products. 
Under this suggestion, that portion of the industry’s output which was not 
covered by this contract could be sold directly by the National Oil Com¬ 
pany of Iran to its own customers. Your Excellency’s present suggestion 
would indicate that there has been a change in this position. 

Your Excellency, in pointing out that the suspension of negotiations 
with the British and the shutdown of the Iranian oil industry have created 
a serious situation in Iran, has stated that if a satisfactory conclusion is not 
achieved within 15 days from the date on which your proposal is submitted 
to the British Government the Iranian Government intends to cancel the 
residence permits held by the British staff and experts now residing in the 
southern oilfields. 

As I have pointed out to Your Excellency, the proposals which you have 
set forth in your communication do not represent an advance from the 
positions taken in the discussions in Tehran and in some respects appear 
to be the opposite. I believe that the problem with which Iran and Great 
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Britain are confronted can be settled only by negotiations based upon 
recognition of the practical business and technical aspects of the oil 
industry and based upon mutual good will between the parties. Such a 
settlement, which would attain Iranian aspirations for control of the oil 
industry within Iran, is, I am convinced, possible and feasible in accor¬ 
dance with the discussions we have had in Tehran and the comments I have 
made. However, I consider that my passing your communication to the 
British Government would militate against a settlement, particularly in 
view of the position taken regarding the expulsion of the British employees 
in southern Iran, a position I believe will only further aggravate an already 
serious situation. 

As a sincere friend of Iran, I earnestly hope that Your Excellency will 
reconsider the points set forth in your communication and that a basis can 
be developed under which negotiations can soon be resumed. I want to 
tell Your Excellency how much I appreciate your communicating with 
me on this matter. As stated earlier, I am anxious to be as helpful as 
circumstances permit, but for the reeisons I have set forth I regret that it is 
not possible for me to meet your request in this particular instance. 


(ix) Document handed by the Persian Minister of Court, M. Husain 
*Ala, to Sir Francis Shepherd, 19 September 1951* 

Since the Iranian Government is making efforts to make arrangements 
within the limits of the law so that the nationalisation of the oil industry in 
Iran may not injure the British Government and nation, and with a view to 
solving in a just manner as soon as possible the problems raised as a result 
of the nationalisation of oil, it gives herein below the outline of its final 
views. The main points for discussion are as follows:— 

(I) Examination of compensation for the former oil company, and the 
Iranian Government’s claims. 

(II) The sale of oil to the British Government. 

(III) Conclusion of contracts with foreign experts. 

(IV) Transportation of oil. 

I. The examination of compensation for the former oil company and the Iranian 
GovemmenCs claims 

The Iranian Government is prepared to settle the rightful claims of the 
former company, with due regard to the claims of the Iranian Government 
in one of the three following ways. 

(a) On the basis of the value before the oil nationalisation law. 

{b) According to the laws and procedures followed in any other country 


' Cmd. 8425, pp. 64-65. 
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where industries have been nationalised, and the former oil company 
considers such law and procedure to be most to its interest. 

(f) Or in any other way agreed to by both parties. 

2. The sale of oil to the British Government 

The Iranian Government is prepared to sell yearly to the British Govern¬ 
ment the same quantities of oil purchased previously by the British Govern¬ 
ment and people at the prevailing international rates on the basis of the 
f.o.b. value at any Iranian port according to a long-term contract. The 
British Government can appropriate 50 per cent, of the value of the oil 
purchased by them in the way of compensation settlement mentioned in 
paragraph i of this communication. 


3. The conclusion of contracts with foreign experts 

The National Oil Company of Iran will retain and need foreign experts, 
with the same amount of salaries and allowances which they have been 
receiving in the former oil company, and will conclude contracts with each 
one of them. In order to keep intact the administrative organisation of the 
former oil company, with a view to preventing any possible interruptions 
in that great industry, it is proposed to retain all the rules and regulations, 
whether administrative or technical, which have been in force previously 
(save those contrary to the Oil Nationalisation Law). All the technical and 
administrative departments shall continue their duties as before and shall 
be managed by technicians, cither foreign or Iranian, who would have 
sufficient authority to give them freedom of action in conducting their 
work. Furthermore at the head of the extraction and refinery organisations 
a technical director of foreign nationality (whose nationality shall be 
designated later by the Iranian Government) shall be appointed, this 
technical director—who shall be a functionary of Iran and shall act as a 
liaison officer between the foreign technicians and the board of directors— 
shall discharge his duties under the direct control of the Board of Directors 
of the National Oil Company of Iran. 


4. The transportation of oil 

The National Oil Company of Iran will deliver the oil to one or more 
agencies designated by former customers. The Iranian Government, as has 
been repeatedly stated, is prepared to settle the above-mentioned problems 
through negotiations and is waiting to hear your views, in case you agree to 
the opening of negotiations on the basis of this communication, so that the 
said negotiations may start after the lapse of one week from the date of the 
transmission of this communication. 

l1 
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(x) Reply from Sir Francis Shepherd rejecting the Persian docu¬ 
ment, 22 September 1951* 

Dear Mr. Ala, 

At the audience which His Imperial Majesty the Shah was good enough 
to grant me on 17th September His Majesty informed me that His Prime 
Minister was anxious to reopen negotiations on the oil question. Although 
the suggestions from the Prime Minister which His Majesty conveyed to me 
did not appear to me to hold out any real hope of a reasonable basis for 
negotiations I agreed in deference to His Majesty that if the Iranian 
Government would put their proposals in writing I would forward them 
to my Government. 

Your Excellency left with me on the evening of 19th September a com¬ 
munication which, I must point out, is not drawn up on official paper and 
is neither dated nor signed. This paper does not constitute any advance on, 
but rather a retrogression from, the previous attitude of the Iranian Govern¬ 
ment: nor does it appear to take into account the views expressed by Mr. 
Harriman. It docs not contain the points which His Majesty gave me to 
understand Dr. Musaddiq was now putting forward, and indeed the main 
lines of this paper have already been answered in the letter addressed by 
Mr. Harriman to Dr. Musaddiq,^ with which His Majesty’s Government 
are in full agreement. 

I regret therefore to have to inform you that His Majesty’s Government 
cannot regard the paper as an official document nor can they regard its 
contents as constituting a basis on which they would bejustified in resuming 
negotiations. 

F. M. Shepherd. 

3 . British evacuation of Abadan 

(i) Extract from a speech in the House of Commons by Mr. Winston 
Churchill, Leader of the Opposition, 30 July 1951^ 

Now I turn to Persia. The right hon. Gentleman [Mr. Morrison] told 
us nothing new about Persia. The newspapers seem well informed, and 
I base myself on them. It is necessary for those on eitherside of the House to 
make their position clear. Judged by every standard, the conduct of the 
Pereian Government has been outrageous, but this must not lead us to ignore 
what is fair and equitable in the Persian case. In February, 1948, when 
Sir Stafford Cripps appealed for dividend restraint—we seem to go round 
that circle still—the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company was earning about 150 
per cent, and paying 30 per cent. As payments by the company to Persia 
were in part proportional to the distributed profits, this had the effect of 
keeping down the amount received by the Persian Government, not on 

' Cmd. 8423, pp. 65-66. ^ See above, p. 509. ^ H.C. Deb. 5th ser. vol. 491, coll. 989-95. 
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commercial merits but because of the domestic policy of the British Govern¬ 
ment. All this was put before the House in June by my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Warwick and Leamington (Mr. Eden). I must repeat 
what he said then: ‘As they*—the Persian Government—‘saw it, the 
company was earning 150 per cent, or thereabouts but they were still 
paying 30 per cent. His Majesty’s Government were getting a good rake- 
off, not as a shareholder but from taxation.’ [Official Report^ 21 June 1951; 
c. 758, vol. 489.] 

It w^ quite clear from the moment this situation developed, and indeed 
before it, that new proposals must be made to the Persian Government. 
I" * 949 . negotiations between the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company and the 
Persian Government ended in a Supplemental Agreement, which was 
signed in 1949. Meanwhile, an agreement had been made in Saudi Arabia 
on a 50-50 basis by the American company which has been tactfully 
renamed ‘Aramco.’ Just watch that a little. It is as if we had changed the 

name of our company to ‘Persanglo.’ There is nothing like studying the 
customer. 

The Supplemental Agreement of 1949—to quote the Foreign Secretary 
a few days ago—offered 

‘a more advantageous return for a ton of oil than was now enjoyed by any 
Middle Eastern Government.* 

Nevertheless the agreement was not ratified by the Persian Government 
for 18 months, and General Razmara, the Persian Prime Minister, who 
favoured it, was murdered on 17th March. The fall of British prestige in 
the Near and Middle East, particularly as a result of Anglo-Eg>'ptian 
relations, must be considered as the main reason why this beneficial 
mc^urc was not accepted, as it deserved to be. It is also a reflection on the 
British Government that they were not more active or more effective in 
pressing this matter from here, during the long interval of 18 months in 
1950 and even before the end of 1949. 

Then was the time to send a British Minister of the Crown to the spot. 
Then was the time to try to form with the United States a properly- 
conceived joint or harmoniously-co-ordinated policy; but the Foreign 
Office had fallen into the disarray to which I have referred, and which 
I believe was caused by the illness of Mr. Bevin. It had not the acumen, 
at any rate, or the ability to enable the Department to benefit from the 
accumulated experience of the old Foreign and Political Department of 
the Government of India, whose personnel they had absorbed. . . . 

I have before pointed out to the House the different characters of the 
^sponsibility borne by the Executive Government and the Parliamentary 
Opposition. This presents itself in the sharpest form where military 
operations arc in question. It is not the duty of the Opposition to suggest 
or demand specific military operations. They do not know what are the 
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forces available, nor what course of action the Government are pursuing. 
It has well been said—I think, by Lord Lansdowne, although I have not 
been able to verify this—that an Opposition may properly urge restraint 
upon a Government where military action is concerned, but ought to be 
very chary in demanding military action. That is the course which I have 

followed. 

I say that if military action were to be taken, it would usually be unwise 
for the Executive Government themselves to describe it or to discuss it 
beforehand. For that reason, I and my colleagues thought that some private 
interchanges would be useful, and might help the Government and the 
general policy of the country, by avoiding undue Parliamentary interroga¬ 
tion and debate which otherwise was inevitable on a matter about which 
we would feel very strongly and which rouses so much justifiable anxiety.... 

The situation in Persia is indeterminate. It follows from what I have 
already said that I attached great importance to the announcement that 
the President was sending Mr. Averell Harriman to Persia.* He is a man 
who has a complete grasp of the whole world scene and a man of the 
highest personal capacity. Naturally, he was not, in our view, going as a 
mediator, still less as an arbitrator. We rightly take our stand upon the 
Judgment of The Hague Court.^ That was the attitude of His Majesty’s 
Government. It is the prima facie duty of those who believe in the rule of 
law to sustain in every way they can judgments of this character and not to 
make compromises between them and some other solution. 

Mr. Harriman does not necessarily represent British views. Nevertheless, 
I believe that the Harriman mission has been helpful and that it has 
improved, and not lessened, the hopes of eventual agreement. Mr. Harri- 
man’s exertions have, at any rate, brought the prospects of a resumption 
of civilised conversations much nearer than they were before. We have 
been told nothing about this today, but at any rate I hope that what I 
have said will be found to be true. . . . 

We arc now embarked upon a period of negotiations which may con¬ 
ceivably be protracted. The Government have been quite right to insist 
that the persecution and maltreatment of our personnel shall stop before 
sending a special envoy to Teheran. It does not follow that time is neces¬ 
sarily against us. The position in which the Persian Government have 
placed themselves so needlessly, and, as we all see, so heedlessly, has 
brought the whole process of producing and refining oil to a standstill. 
The tankers are dispersed on other business and cannot be replaced except 
as the result of an agreement. The markets to which Anglo-Persian oil 
was sent are almost entirely closed against them by agreements between 
the various oil companies. Finally, the Abadan refinery has been shut 
down. 


* See above, p. 498. 
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We, both British and Persians alike, suffer from the delay, but the 
Persians suffer more and run greater risks with every week it continues; 
and meanwhile their Government is standing between their people and 
the immense new benefits embodied in the Supplemental Agreement, or 
variants of it, and the further welcome and important promises of American 
aid in arms and money. This seems to me to be a situation calling, in an 
exceptional degree, for patience on the basis of firmness. 

Obviously, if the House were not rising this week, we should have 
postponed this debate. As it is, we have no choice but to set forth our 
position upon essentials in plain terms. We do not mind if the Government 
consider it necessary to withdraw our oil personnel from the mountain 
oilfields into Abadan. It may be necessary or it may not, but it may well 
be that we could not easily protect them there from violence and murder 
in their scattered positions in the oilfields. If they are withdrawn—it is 
said in the papers that there are 300 or 400; it may be true or not, I do not 
know—to Abadan, they may quite well be the ones who would not be 
needed there and would be surplus to the essential staff. The matter is 
not one, in my opinion, which raises any important issue. 

We have, however, in all our discussions with the Government made it 
clear that the Conservative Party will oppose and censure by every means 
in their power, the total evacuation of Abadan. The refinery must continue 
to be occupied by a sufficient number of British Anglo-Persian personnel 
to make it possible for the installations to be maintained in an effective 
fashion and for the business to be progressively rc-started whenever a 
settlement is reached. Every effort should be made to rally this nucleus 
of British personnel to the high opportunity they have of rendering dis¬ 
tinguished service to their country. They must stay, and we must never 
agree to their being withdrawn. If violence is offered to them, we must 
not hesitate to intervene, if necessary by force, and give all the necessary 
protection to our fellow subjects. . . . 

But this I must say in conclusion. If the Government so manage this 
affair as to lead in the end to the total evacuation of the British oil personnel 
from the Abadan refinery, it will be our duty to challenge them here and in 
the country by every means in our power. The issue between us—which 
I trust may not arise—is the total evacuation, in any circumstances which 
are at present foreseeable, of the Abadan refinery by the nucleus of British 
personnel. 

We request that if this decision is taken, and if possible before it is taken, 
Parliament should be recalled in order that a clear issue may be presented. 
All the power lies in the hands of the Government. If they use their 
precarious and divided majority to cast away one of the major interests of 
the nation, and indeed injure, as I think and I have sought to show, the 
world cause, if they arc found to have been guilty of such a course of action 
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now that they are asking of all of us so many sacrifices to carry out the 
policy of re-armament, then I say the responsibility will lie upon them 
for this shameful disaster, diminution and improverishment of our world 
position; and we are quite certain that in the long run justice will be done 
to them by the British people. 

(ii) Extract from a speech in the House of Commons by the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Clement Attlee, stating the British Government’s 

INTENTION NOT TO EVACUATE AbADAN, 30 JuLY IQSI’ 

I do not want to talk at any great length on Persia. I think the House 
will agree that it would be a mistake to go at any great length into this 
question when we are in negotiation. But the right hon. Member for 
Bromley [Mr. Harold Macmillan] asked me about the exact connotation 
of nationalisation. At one time I think he said it was the way the Labour 
Party or the Socialists moved towards Communism, but almost immedi¬ 
ately afterwards he was glorying in the nationalisation of coal underground 
by the Conservative Party, so it looks as though they are still on the march. 

I would say that the acceptance of the principle of nationalisation was 
very strongly pressed upon us by our American friends. What is its exact 
connotation? I quite agree that originally the oil belonged to Persia. I 
do not think we can go further than saying that the conception of nationa¬ 
lisation is that the oil should be worked primarily in the interests of Persia, 
I think the right hon. Gentleman came down to the right words towards 
the end of his speech when he talked of a partnership. When an operation 
of this kind is carried out, either you must pay people and they go alto¬ 
gether—and that is quite impossible, for it would be a loss to the world and 
to us and not least to Persia; or you must do the right thing, which is, I 
think, to work for some kind of working agreement or partnership in which 
we supply the knowledge, the know-how and all the rest of it and the 
Persians manage this thing in the interests of all. 

Mr. Macmillan; And the plant. 

The Prime Minister; And the plant. This seems to me to be really what 
we wish to bring under this rather general phrase of nationalisation. At 
the present moment we are accepting that principle. The details will have 
to be worked out. 

I greatly hope that wc may come to an agreement on this matter, but 
one has to realise that we are dealing with people who have a very large 
amount of xenophobia. I do not think we could even assume that they 
will not be ready to cut off their noses to spite their faces. It will require a 
great deal of careful and very patient negotiation and I should like again, 
here, to express the gratitude we all feel to President Truman for sending 

' H.C. Deb. ^th scr. vol. 491, coll. 1071-2. 
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Mr. Harriman and to Mr. Harriman for going to Teheran to do what he 
can to ease the situation and to bring the parties together. 

I was asked a number of detailed questions— 

Mr. Macmillan: What about evacuation? Will the right hon. Gentle¬ 
man say something about that? 

The Prime Minister: I think the statement made was perfectly clear on 
that. There may have to be a withdrawal from the oil wells and there 
may have to be a withdrawal from some part of Abadan, but our intention 
is not to evacuate entirely. 

(Hi) Telegram from Dr. Musaddiq to the Persian Oil Board, 

ANNOUNCING THE EXPULSION OF THE BRITISH TECHNICIANS IN PERSIA, 

25 September 1951' 

Herewith is the decision of the mixed Oil Commission which has also 
been sanctioned by the Cabinet and which is transmitted to you for 
execution: 

In view of the undertaking given by the Government to the Senate and 
Majlis that the fate of British technicians would be determined soon, the 
Cabinet notifies the Oil Board to inform British experts that since they 
have not agreed to serve with the National Iranian Oil Company their 
presence in Persia is redundant and there is no reason for their staying in 
Khuzistan. Therefore they should, within one week, make preparations for 
their departure from Persia. 

In order to carry out the above order you are to notify immediately 
each British technician resident in the oil area individually that he is to 
quit Persian territory within one week from the morning of Thursday, 
September 27. 

Nevertheless, in the course of these seven days that they remain in 
Persia, the conduct of the Persian authorities and employees should be 
such that the British should have the best feelings towards Persia at the 
moment of their departure. 

I must emphasise to the Oil Board the necessity for punctilious execution 
of the above decision, and further insist that until the last moment, British 
technicians should benefit from traditional Persian hospitality. 

(iv) Statement by the British Foreign Office on the evacuation of 

Abadan, i October 1951^ 

The recourse by his Majesty’s Government to the Security Council in 
the Persian oil dispute,^ is intended among other things to restore the 

' Manchester Guardian, a 6 September 1951. 

^ The Times, 2 October 1951. ^ See brluw, p. 
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position at Abadan. But in view of the uncertainties of the situation and 
of the necessity to provide against all eventualities, arrangements are 
being made to withdraw British staff at short notice. 

(v) Speeches on the Persian situation made during the British 

General Election campaign, October 1951 

(a) Extract from a speech by Mr. Churchill at Liverpool^ 2 October /pj/ * 

... I did not intend to speak to you to-night about Persia. I understood 
up to 24 hours ago that no final decision would be taken by the Govern¬ 
ment pending the result of the belated appeal they had made to the 
Security Council of the United Nations. But now they have given orders 
and made arrangements to withdraw and evacuate all the remaining 
British and Indian staff from Abadan, and this is to happen to-morrow. 

This decision convicts Mr. Attlee and the Lord Chancellor of breaking 
the solemn undertakings they gave to Parliament before it rose in early 
August. Let me read them to you. In the House of Commons the Prime 
Minister said: ‘There may have to be withdrawal from the oil wells and 
there may have to be a withdrawal from some part of Abadan, but our 
intention is not to evacuate entirely.’^ In the House of Lords the next day 
the Lord Chancellor repeated the Prime Minister’s assurance and added 
that the Government ‘accept all the implications that follow from that 
decision.’ 

I do not remember any case where public men have broken their word 
so abruptly and without even an attempt at explanation. But the immedi¬ 
ate issue is now settled. We have been expelled from the immense economic 
structure and organization built up over 50 years by British enterprise and 
management. We are markedly impoverished thereby. 

All this has been done in defiance of the ruling in our favour of The 
Hague Court. 

Mr. Morrison, the Foreign Secretary, and his party associates no doubt 
hope to cover up their failure by saying that the Tories want war, while 
they are for peace at any price. But this is not now a living issue. There 
is no question of using force. We have fled from the field even before the 
parleys were completed. 

Dr. Moussadek can hardly follow us over here. So the question of 
whether force should or should not be used to defend our rights or protect 
our people is settled. 

Dr. Moussadek has won a triumph, although at a heavy cost to his own 
people. He has penetrated the minds and measured accurately the will¬ 
power of the men he had to deal with in Whitehall. He knew that, with 
all their cruisers, frigates, destroyers, tank-landing craft, troops and para- 

‘ The Times, 3 October 1951. ^ Sec above, p. 519. 
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troops sent at such great expense, and all their bold, confident statements, 
they were only bluffing. They were only doing what the Prime Minister 
calls ‘rattling the sabre.’ Dr. Moussadek shrewdly chose the moment of the 
election, knowing what they would be thinking about then. And so this 
chapter is finished. 

The Conservative Party accepts no responsibility for what has happened. 
Presently it will be my duty and that of my trusted deputy, Mr. Eden, to 
unfold and expose the melancholy story of inadvertence, incompetence, 
indecision and final collapse which for six months marked the policy of our 
Socialist rulers. Had foresight, alertness, and reasonable common sense 
been shown, there need have been no danger of any serious conflict. 

But all this belongs to the past. We have now only to bear the loss and 
suffer the consequences, which may well be still more grave in other 
countries. There is one thing more that I will say on this subject and only 
one. The nation at this moment has the remedy in its own hands— 
October 25. 

(b) Extract from a speech by Mr. Morrison to the Labour Parly Conference^ 

Scarborough, 3 October 193P 

... I wish to refer now to Persia, to which some reference was made in a 
speech at Liverpool last night. This has been a difficult business. It hit me 
directly I got to the Foreign Office, together with a number of other 
problems. It is difficult in many respects and annoying and exasperating 
in others, because the Persian Government (which I can assure you is not 
a Left-wing government in any sense of the term but on the contrary a very 
Right-wing government) has unilaterally repudiated an agreement which 
they freely entered into and which was due to run for many years. They 
have been irritating to British people working in the oil industry and they 
have been difficult about negotiations which we genuinely wished to 
undertake and in which we were freely accepting the principle of nationa¬ 
lisation and freely seeking the prosperity and well-being of the oil industry 
of Persia, upon which the economic well-being of that country stands. 

Now we arc ready to stand up for British rights, and we do not propose 
that we should be indifferent to the legitimate rights of our country in 
various parts of the world. We believe that patience is wise, that skill in 
negotiations is better than making war, and that the United Nations and 
its machinery is also better than a precipitate and bad-tempered resort to 
war. So we sought to negotiate and wc found it difficult to get negotiations 
going. Wc took the case to The Hague Court, the great international high 
court of the world under the auspices of the United Nations. The Court 
came to a conclusion which upheld the view that the pre-trouble situation 

^ tUpofi of itu FiftUth Annual Confer enc 4 of the Labour Party ^ Scarborough^ (London, Transport 
Hoii^c), pp. 129-30. 
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should not be upset and that the parties should negotiate. That was not 
accepted. Some people say that we should then at that point have gone 
to the Security Council. But we still wanted to negotiate a settlement if 
we could. 

It was round about that time that Mr. Harriman, with the authority of 
the President of the United States, offered his services with a view not to 
mediation but with a view to getting negotiations going. Mr. Harriman 
was successful in that respect and we are grateful for the help he gave us 
and Persia. The consequence was that our colleague, Dick Stokes, went 
to Persia and conducted negotiations.^ We were hopeful of success and so 
was he, and at one point he thought he had got it. But then Dr. Moussadek 
was unwilling to go on. He presented terms which were impracticable and 
impossible. Later on came the order that the British staff should leave. 

It was at that point that we did decide to go to the Security Council. 
We were right not to go before because of the Harriman mission and the 
desirability of settling the matter directly if we could. Do not forget that 
we were standing by with forces for the protection of British lives, and that 
they would have been used if British lives had been in danger. The other 
point is that we did not wish to use force unless it was really necessary, and 
in that view the United States Government was certainly no less firm and 
clear than the British Government was. And, you know, we have been 
told repeatedly by a certain gentleman across the floor of the House of 
Commons: ‘Keep in touch with the United States Government. Always 
work in association and co-operation with that great Republic across the 
Atlantic Ocean. Do not get out of step.* 

The Prime Minister said if the United States was as insistent upon 
maintaining peace as we were then surely according to that philosophy wc 
were right to avoid force if we could. Nevertheless there were Tory M.P.s 
—and some of us saw them and heard them—in what I have heard repeat¬ 
edly and truly described as a semi-hysterical condition, who were really 
clamouring for the use offeree which would have meant war. It is easy to 
get into a war if you want to, but it is not always as easy to get out of it. 
You cannot always see where it is going to lead you. We could not, 
therefore, afford to adopt such a policy. As long as I am Foreign Secretary 
I am determined and willing to act in accordance with the facts and the 
needs of our country, but I will not be, and you would not expect me to be, 
a party to a war which is not necessary and can possibly be avoided. 

I do not accuse the average Conservative of being a warmonger, of 
thirsting for the shedding of blood, or of wishing to be involved needlessly 
in a world war. I do not say that, and I advise you not to say that, because 
it would not be fair, and it would not be true. But it is their temperament; 
it is the background of their mental outlook—the old imperialist outlook. 

* See above, pp. .ii8-*>r2. 
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It is the semi-hysteria of the bulk of those Tory back-benchers that really 
alarms one as to what a Tory government would do if a Tory government 
were put in. Therefore if the country wants peace it had better vote for 
the people who can most surely be relied upon to preserve peace and, if 
I may say so, are most competent to frame principles and proposals for the 
peace and well-being of the world. 

Mr. Churchill last night said that the Prime Minister had broken his 
word, that he had said that we intended to stay in southern Persia, with 
at any rate a hard core of British technicians and oil men. The Prime 
Minister did say so, and that was our intention, and we would have pre¬ 
ferred it to be so. But what he did not say was that he would use force in 
keeping our people in Abadan. He did not say that. Therefore in the 
existing circumstances, and having regard to the feeling among the staff 
themselves (who are not having too easy a time in a very high temperature) 
we have decided that in the circumstances they must come out rather than 
that we should keep them there by force. So that you see even in respect 
of Persia there is an implication of force in the mind of the leader of the 
Opposition, and he assumes that we have reached the end of things in 
Persia and that we are inevitably defeated. The Government docs not 
make such an assumption, and we shall explore all the avenues of negotia¬ 
tions, all the facilities of the United Nations, with a view to reaching a 
settlement, even though it would appear that the Government of Persia is 
indifferent to the economic ruin of its own country. It is not enough to 
say that the question whether force should or should not be used is settled. 
The answer I want from Mr. Churchill—and I beg him to be forthcoming 
about it one way or the other—is whether in his judgment we should have 
gone to war with Persia or not. Let him answer. . . . 


(c) Extract from a speech by Mr. Attlee at Walthamstow, 5 October /p5/‘ 

. . . Before the House rose I made a statement in the House as to the 
position in Persia.* We were negotiating with the Persian Government. 
Already a situation had arisen in which there was no further work for the 
company’s employees to do in the oilfields area. In view of the possibility 
of disturbances in an area where these men were widely scattered, it was 
decided to withdraw them to Abadan. I announced this. 

I said then that it was not our intention to evacuate entirely. Our 
intention was, although work in the refineries was stopping, to retain the 
company’s officials in Abadan in spite of the increasingly disagreeable 
conditions, because we were still hopeful of a successful outcome to our 
negotiations, in which we were receiving the good offices of the United 
States. 


‘ The Time^^ 6 Oclubcr 1951. 
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We were also carrying out the interim decision of The Hague Court.* 
We did, therefore, retain a nucleus of the staff. When the Persian Govern¬ 
ment withdrew their permits we took the case to the Security Council and 
withdrew the staff. 

Mr. Churchill chooses to interpret my statement as saying that we 
should use force to retain our people in Abadan. There is no basis for 
interpreting that statement as a declaration that if the Persians demanded 
that our people should go we would make war. 

Throughout this dispute we have in our resort to The Hague Court and 
to the United Nations and in our patient negotiations pursued the path of 
peace. 

‘Ah,’ says Mr. Churchill, ‘then why did you have naval, air, and armed 
forces available?’ The reason for this has been made clear many times. 
We had a number of British people in Abadan in the midst of a population 
of 300,000. There was in progress a red-hot nationalist campaign. Passions 
can easily be roused in the east. We informed the Persian Government 
that we held them responsible for the safety of our people. If it had been 
necessary to save life we should have intervened and we have the forces 
available. 

[d) Extract from a speech by Mr. Churchill at Loughton, 7 October 1951^ 

Mr. Morrison has asked me whether in my judgement we should have 
gone to war with Persia or not.^ He had no right to ask me this question. 
The responsibility is entirely that of the Socialist Government, who alone 
had the power and should have had the knowledge. He is only asking the 
question to gain acceptance for the falsehood that he and his associates— 
I can hardly call them his friends—are spreading about that the Con¬ 
servative Party wants another world war. I am sure that if a strong Con¬ 
servative Government had been in power the Persian crisis would never 
have arisen in the way it did. It is only when the British Government of 
the day is known to be weak and hesitant that these outrages are inflicted 
upon us and upon our rights and interests. I cannot believe there would 
have been any need for a war with Persia. 

The Prime Minister has explained that when he said he would not 
evacuate our oil staff from Abadan he meant he would not do so unless he 
was forced. That was not quite clear at the moment. His policy was, as we 
see it now, that nothing would induce him to go unless he were pushed, 
and that if he were pushed nothing would induce him to stay. 

This was not the interpretation which Parliament, and indeed the whole 
world, placed on his words. And I am bound to say that after the private 


* Sec below, p. 526. 
^ See above, p. 523. 
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meetings I and my colleagues have had with him it was certainly not the 
impression I sustained. 

When he saw he was being misunderstood by the whole country', Mr. 
Attlee could easily have set the matter right. On the contrary, he allowed 
his Lord Chancellor, the next day, to repeat in the House of Lords what 
he had said, and to add the remarkable and decisive phrase: ‘We accept 
all the implications that follow from that decision.’ Of course he was hop¬ 
ing to deceive Dr. Moussadek. But Dr. Moussadek saw through his bluff. 
It was only the British people and the world in general who were taken in. 

I repeat, no satisfactory explanation has been given by Mr. Attlee of his 
and the Lord Chancellor’s statements to Parliament when we separated 
in early August. I cannot recall any large matter of policy which has been 
so mishandled as this dispute with Persia. It arose out of the great decline 
of British prestige and authority in the Middle East which followed inevit¬ 
ably from the loss of our military power in India. But foresight would have 
enabled us to be much better informed than we were at the outset. 

When the Persian Government decreed the nationalization of our oil 
industry we were quite right to go to The Hague Court. When The Hague 
Court had given its decision in our favour then was the time, nearly three 
months ago, to lay our case before the United Nations. Mr. Attlee and Mr. 
Morrison have simply drifted until, after every kind of humiliation, we 
have been ignominiously ejected a week before our appeal to the United 
Nations could even be considered. 

Even at the last moment, after the mission of Mr. Stokes, the Persian 
Government offered new discussions. The haughty answer from the 
Foreign Office was that they would not negotiate with Dr. Moussadek any 
more. How can this be reconciled with a definite resolve not in any circum¬ 
stances to resist physical pressure of any kind ? What we have been witness¬ 
ing is not a policy either of resistance to violence or of negotiation. It is 
simply a case of Ministers drifting from day to day and week to week, 
unable to make up their minds, until now we have been confronted with a 
major loss and disaster. 

The lamentable story shows that our influence in the United States, in 
spite of our close association with them and the great causes we have under¬ 
taken together to defend, has also fallen to a very low ebb. I cannot believe 
this would have happened with any other Government than this one. Now 
it is known that we will not in any circumstances offer physical resistance 
to violence and aggression on a small scale in these Middle East countries 
we must expect that Egypt will treat us more roughly still, and many other 
evils will come upon us in the near future unless the Ministers, who have 
shown themselves to be utterly incapable, arc dismissed from power by the 
electors. 

The financial loss is most grave and affects the whole of our position in 
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the present dollar crisis. Now that the Abadan refinery has passed out of 
our hands we have to buy oil in dollars instead of in sterling. This means 
that at least $300 m. have to be found every year by other forms of export 
and services. The working people of this country must make and export 
at a rate of one million dollars more for every working day in a year. This 
is a dead loss which will directly affect our purchasing power abroad and 
the cost of living at home. 

4. The oil dispute in the United Nations 
(i) The International Court of Justice Order, 5 July 1951* 
INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE, YEAR 1951 

5TH July, 1951 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company Case: 

Request for the Indication of Interim Measures of Protection 

(United Kingdom/Iran) 

ORDER 
Present: 

President: Basdevant 
Vice-President: Guerrero 

Judges Alvarez, Hackworth, Winiarski, Zoricic, De Visscher, Sir Arnold 

McNair, Klaestad, Badawi Pasha, Read, Hsu Mo 

Registrar: Hambro 

The Court composed as above, after deliberation, having regard to 
Articles 41 and 48 of the Statute of the Court, having regard to Article 61 
of the Rules of Court, 

In the proceedings instituted before the Court by the Application dated 
26th May, 1951, by the Government of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, against the Iranian Empire in the case of 
the Anglo-lranian Oil Company, Limited; 

Makes the following Order :— 

Having regard to the Request dated 22nd June, 1951, submitted to the 
Court and filed in the Registry on that day whereby the United Kingdom 
Government,—invoking Article 41 of the Statute and Article 61 of the 
Rules, and referring to the Application of 26th May, in which the United 
Kingdom Government had reserved the right to request the Court to 
indicate such interim measures,—requested the Court to indicate that 
pending the final Judgment of the Court in the Anglo-lranian Oil Com¬ 
pany case:— 

(a) The Imperial Government of Iran should permit the Anglo-lranian 

• Cmd. 8425. pp. 45-49. 
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Oil Company (Limited), its servants and agents, to search for and 
extract petroleum and to transport, refine or treat in any other 
manner and render suitable for commerce and to sell or export the 
petroleum obtained by it, and generally, to continue to carry on the 
operations which it was carrying on prior to i st May, 1951, free from 
interference calculated to impede or endanger the operations of 
the Company, by the Imperial Government of Iran, their serv’ants 
or agents, or any Board, Commission, Committee, or other body 
nominated by them. 

(b) The Imperial Government of Iran should not by any executive or 
legislative act or judicial process hinder or prevent or attempt to 
hinder or prevent the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company (Limited), its 
servants or agents, in or from continuing to carry on its operations as 
aforesaid. 

(c) The Imperial Government of Iran should not by any executive or 
legislative act or judicial process sequester or seize or attempt to 
sequester or seize or otherwise interfere with any property of the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company (Limited), including (but without 
prejudice to a decision on the merits of the case) any property which 
the Imperial Government of Iran have already purported to nationa¬ 
lise or otherwise to expropriate. 

(d) The Imperial Government of Iran should not by any executive or 
legislative act or judicial process sequester or seize or attempt to 
sequester or seize any moneys earned by the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company (Limited), or otherwise in the possession or power of the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company (Limited), including (but without pre¬ 
judice to a decision on the merits of the case) any moneys which 
the Imperial Government of Iran have purported to nationalise 
or otherwise to expropriate or any moneys earned by means of 
property which they have purported so to nationalise or otherwise 
to expropriate. 

(^) The Imperial Government of Iran should not by any executive or 
legislative act or judicial process require or attempt to require the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company (Limited) to dispose of the moneys 
referred to in sub-paragraph (</) above otherwise than in accordance 
with the terms of the Convention of 1933 or of any measure to be 
indicated by the Court. 

{/) The Imperial Government of Iran should ensure that no other steps 
of any kind are taken capable of prejudicing the right of the Govern¬ 
ment of the United Kingdom to liave a decision of the Court in its 
favour on the merits of the case executed, should the Court render 
such a decision. 

f^) The Imperial Government of Iran and the Government of the United 
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Kingdom should ensure that no step of any kind is taken capable of 
aggravating or extending the dispute submitted to the Court, and 
in particular, the Imperial Government of Iran should abstain from 
all propaganda calculated to inflame opinion in Iran against the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company (Limited) and the United Kingdom. 

Whereas, on the day on which the Request for the indication of interim 
measures was filed, it was transmitted to the Iranian Government and the 
submissions made therein were communicated by telegraph to the said 
Government:— 

Whereas the Registry, referring to Article 41, paragraph 2, of the Statute, 
notified the Secretary-General of the United Nations of the said Request, 
and, in accordance with Article 40, paragraph 3, of the Statute communi¬ 
cated it to the Members of the United Nations through the Secretary- 
General, and to the other States entitled to appear before the Court; 

Having regard to the message transmitted by telegraph by the President 
of the Court on 23rd June to the Prime Minister and to the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs in Iran, which was in the following terms:— 

‘Court being due to meet to consider Request for indication interim 
measures of protection filed 22nd June by United Kingdom Agent, it is 
my duty in accordance with Article 6i of the Rules to take such measures 
as appear necessary to me to enable the Court to give an effective 
decision. For this purpose I have honour to suggest to your Excellencies 
that Imperial Government issue appropriate instructions to avoid all 
measures which might render impossible or difficult the execution of 
any judgment which the Court might subsequently give and to ensure 
that no action is taken which might aggravate the dispute submitted to 
Court. Any measures taken by Imperial Iranian Government for this 
purpose would in no way prejudice such representations as that Govern¬ 
ment may deem it appropriate to make to Court either in proceedings 
on Request for interim measures in which both parties will have right 
to be heard at hearing on 30th June or subsequently in proceedings on 
Application filed 26th May by the United Kingdom.’ 

Having regard to the reply to this message, transmitted by telegraph on 
29th June to the Iranian Legation at The Hague, and, on the same day, 
delivered to the President of the Court by the Iranian Minister at The 
Hague, filed and communicated to the Agent for the United Kingdom 
Government; 

Having regard to the final text of the said reply, consisting of a message 
signed ‘B. Kazemi, Minister for Foreign Affairs of Iran,’ followed by a 
statement together with three annexes delivered to the President of the 
Court on 30th June by the Iranian Minister at The Hague, which was also 
communicated to the Agent for the United Kingdom Government; 
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Whereas the said reply stated: 

‘In view of the foregoing considerations the Iranian Government hopes 
that the Court will declare that the case is not within its jurisdiction 
because of the legal incompetence of the complainant and because of the 
fact that exercise of the right of sovereignty is not subject to complaint. 
Under these circumstances the request for interim measures of protection 
would naturally be rejected.* 

Whereas on 23rd June, the day following the filing of the Request for the 
indication of interim measures of protection, the United Kingdom Govern¬ 
ment, through its duly authorised Agent, and the Iranian Government 
through its Minister for Foreign Affairs, were informed that the Court 
would fix a hearing for the purpose of giving the Parties an opportunity of 
presenting their observations on the subject of the Request; 

Whereas upon the opening of the hearing fixed for this purpose, the 
President of the Court took note of the presence in Court of Sir Eric Beckett, 
K.C.M.G., K.C., Legal Adviser to the Foreign Office, and of the Right 
Honourable Sir Frank Soskice, K.C., M.P., Attorney-General; Professor 
H. Lautcrpacht, K.C., Professor of International Law at Cambridge Uni¬ 
versity; Mr. A. K. Rothnic, Eastern Department, Foreign Office; and 
Messrs. H. A. P. Fisher and D. H. N. Johnson, Counsel; 

Whereas the Iranian Government was not represented at this hearing; 
Having heard Sir Frank Soskice on behalf of the United Kingdom 
Government, on the request for the indication of interim measures of 
protection; 

Whereas the submissions in the request of the United Kingdom 
Government, quoted above, were maintained in the course of the hearing; 

Whereas in its message of 29th June, 1951, the Iranian Government 
stated that it rejected the Request for the indication of interim measures of 
protection presented by the United Kingdom Government on the grounds 
principally of the want of competence on the part of the United Kingdom 
Government to refer to the Court a dispute which had arisen between the 
Iranian Government and the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, Limited, and 
of the fact that this dispute pertaining to the exercise of the sovereign rights 
of Iran was exclusively within the national jurisdiction of that State and 
thus not subject to the methods of settlement specified in the Charter; 

Whereas it appears from the Application by which the Government of 
the United Kingdom instituted proceedings, that that Government has 
adopted the cause of a British Company and is proceeding in virtue of tlie 
right of diplomatic protection; 

Whereas the complaint made in the Application is one of an alleged 
violation of international law by the breach of the agreement for a con¬ 
cession of 29th April 1933, and by a denial of justice wliicli, according to 
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the Government of the United Kingdom, would follow from the refusal of 
the Iranian Government to accept arbitration in accordance with that 
agreement, and whereas it cannot be accepted a priori that a claim based 
on such a complaint falls completely outside the scope of international 
jurisdiction; 

Whereas the considerations stated in the preceding paragraph suffice to 
empower the Court to entertain the request for interim measures of pro¬ 
tection; 

Whereas the indication of such measures in no way prejudges the question 
of the jurisdiction of the Court to deal with the merits of the case and leaves 
unaffected the right of the Respondent to submit arguments against such 
jurisdiction; 

Whereas the object of interim measures of protection provided for in 
the Statute is to preserve the respective rights of the Parties pending the 
decision of the Court, and whereas from the general terms of Article 41 of 
the Statute and from the power recognised by Article 61, paragraph 6, of 
the Rules of Court, to indicate interim measures of protection proprio motu, 
it follows that the Court must be concerned to preserve by such measures 
the rights which may be subsequently adjudged by the Court to belong 
either to the Applicant or to the Respondent; 

Whereas the existing state of affairs justifies the indication of interim 
measures of protection; 

For these reasons, 

THE COURT 

Indicates, pending its final decision in the proceedings instituted on 
26th May, 1951, by the Government of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland against the Imperial Government of Iran, 
the following provisional measures which will apply on the basis of reci¬ 
procal observance:— 

1. That the Iranian Government and the United Kingdom Government 
should each ensure that no action is taken which might prejudice the 
rights of the other Party in respect of the carrying out of any decision 
on the merits which the Court may subsequently render; 

2. That the Iranian Government and the United Kingdom Government 
should each ensure that no action of any kind is taken which might 
aggravate or extend the dispute submitted to the Court; 

3. That the Iranian Government and the United Kingdom Government 
should each ensure that no measure of any kind should be taken 
designed to hinder the carrying on of the industrial and commercial 
operations of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, Limited, as they were 
carried on prior to ist May, 1951; 

4. That the Company’s operations in Iran should continue under the 
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direction of its management as it was constituted prior to ist May, 
1951, subject to such modifications as may be brought about by 
agreement with the Board of Supervision referred to in paragraph 5; 

5. That, in order to ensure the full effect of the preceding provisions, 
which in any case retain their own authority, there should be estab¬ 
lished by agreement between the Iranian Government and the United 
Kingdom Government a Board to be known as the Board of Super¬ 
vision composed of two Members appointed by each of the said 
Governments and a fifth Member, who should be a national of a 
third State and should be chosen by agreement between these 
Governments, or, in default of such agreement, and upon the Joint 
request of the Parties, by the President of the Court. 

The Board will have the duty of ensuring that the Company’s operations 
are carried on in accordance with the provisions above set forth. It will, 
inter alia, have the duty of auditing the revenue and expenses and of ensur¬ 
ing that all revenue in excess of the sums required to be paid in the course 
of the normal carrying on of the operations and the other normal expenses 
incurred by the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, Limited, are paid into 
accounts at banks to be selected by the Board on the undertaking of such 
banks not to dispose of such funds except in accordance with the decisions 
of the Court or the agreement of the Parties. 

Done in English and French, the English text being authoritative, at the 
Peace Palace, The Hague, this fifth day ofjuly, one thousand nine hundred 
and fifty-one, in four copies, one of which will be placed in the Arcliives 
of the Court, and the others transmitted to the Imperial Government of 
Iran, to the Government of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, and to the Secretary-General of the United Nations for 

transmission to the Security Council. „ n •. 

' Basdevant, President. 

E. Hambro, Registrar. 

Judges Winiarski and Badawi Pasha, declaring that they arc unable to 

concur in the Order of the Court, have appended to the Order the joint 
statement of their dissenting opinion.' 

I • • 

E. H. 


(iv) ExTRAcrrs from a speech in the Security Council by Sir Gladwyn 
Jebd, British Permanent Representative to the United Nations, 

I October 195U 

His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom has decided to bring 
its dispute with the Iranian Government on the subject of the termination 

* Nol prinlcrd licrc. Sec Cind. 8425, pp. 49-51. 

^ Seoirit^ Council, SUth 7 'caf,s^yth i October iyji, pp. J i -13 and 
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of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company concession to the urgent attention of 
the Security Council because it believes that, as a good and loyal Member 
of the United Nations, this is the only course open to the United Kingdom 
at the present time. The plain fact is that, by a series of insensate actions, 
the Iranian Government is causing a great enterprise, the proper function¬ 
ing of which is of immense benefit not only to the United Kingdom and 
Iran but also to the whole free world, to grind to a stop; unless this process 
is promptly checked, the whole of the free world will be much poorer and 
weaker, including the deluded Iranian people themselves. 

The members of the Council will, of course, recollect that on 5 July the 
International Court of Justice, in reply to His Majesty’s Government’s 
request for the ‘indication’, as it is called, of provisional measures of protec¬ 
tion, issued an order [3/2239]* in which both parties were enjoined inter 
alia to permit the oil industry in Iran to be conducted as it was before 
I May 1951, the date of the Iranian oil nationalization law.^ His Majesty’s 
Government at once signified its full acceptance of the Court’s findings and 
since then has done everything in its power to carry them out. But the 
Iranian Government, by a series of actions since the Court issued its 
order, has, to put it bluntly, flouted the findinp of the Court and made it 
impossible for effect to be given to the Court’s intention. In spite of all the 
efforts of His Majesty’s Government to arrive at a mutually satisfactory 
arrangement which, as the Council will remember, included the dispatch 
of a mission headed by a British Cabinet Minister, the Iranian Govern¬ 
ment on 25 September last announced its intention of requiring the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company’s staff remaining at Abadan to leave the country by 
4 October. During recent months the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company has 
been compelled by the actions of the Iranian Government gradually to 
reduce the numbers of its staff in southern Iran and the scope of its opera¬ 
tions. The point has now been reached where the staff remaining, sonie 
350 in number, is the minimum essential to maintain the installation in 
working order. If the installation is not maintained in working order, 
there is no need for me to draw attention to the ill effects, not only on the 
free world as a whole, but also on Iran itself. 

In a nutshell, the view of His Majesty’s Government is that it is intoler¬ 
able that one party to a matter laid before the International Court should 
be allowed to flout the Court’s findings and to impose unilaterally its own 
will in regard to this matter. If this kind of conduct is permitted, a deadly 
blow will have been struck at the whole system of international co-opera¬ 
tion which we have been seeking to build up since the last war. In the 
words of the Charter, indeed, one of the basic principles of the United 
Nations is to establish conditions under which justice and respect for the 


‘ See above, p. 526- 
^ Sec above, p* 481. 
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obligations arising from treaties and other sources of international law 
can be maintained. 

If therefore Iran—an original signatory of the Charter, let it be remem¬ 
bered—is allowed to continue on this path, a grave step will have been 
taken towards anarchy in international affairs. The rule of law, as opposed 
to the rule of force, can obviously only prevail if all concerned conform 
their actions to the decisions and findings of the Court, which is the prin¬ 
cipal judicial organ of the United Nations. Thus, in issuing an arbitrary 
order expelling 350 members of the staff, the Iranian Government is acting 
in a manner entirely contrary to the elementary principles of international 
usage. Moreover, it is our contention that, by so doing, it is creating a 
highly inflammatory situation which may well be a threat to international 
peace and security. 

When this kind of situation arose in the past, it was commonly settled 
by resort to force. Some would say that, confronted by the present situa¬ 
tion, this is what His Majesty’s Government ought now to do in the inter¬ 
ests of the world community as a whole. His Majesty’s Government, 
however, as it has so frequently stated in public, bases its whole policy 
on the United Nations Charter which, as we all know, lays down that the 
solution of international problems must, if possible, be solved by peaceful 
negotiations. This, as I have said, is why His Majesty’s Government has 
decided to bring the present dispute urgently before the Security Council, 
which is the appropriate body to deal with matters likely to endanger 
international peace and security. 

The draft resolution [S/2358J which the Security Council has before it 
today states what everyone must admit are obvious facts, and, in the light 
of these facts, calls upon the Government of Iran to act in all respects in 
conformity with the provisional measures recommended by the Court and, 
in particular, to permit the continued residence in Abadan of the staff 
affected by the recent expulsion orders, or the equivalent of such staff. 
One would have thought that there could be no opposition among Mem¬ 
bers of this supreme world body to, at any rate, the general sense of tliis 
draft resolution. 

Wc further maintain that, in view of the last precipitate step of the 
Iranian Government to which 1 have referred, it is essential for the Security 
Council to adopt this draft resolution within the next few days, in any 
case before the expulsion order of the Iranian Government, to which I 
have referred, comes into effect—that is, on 4 October next. In point of 
fact, conditions of life for the remaining technicians have now become so 
intolerable that it has been found necessary to arrange for their evacuation 
on 3 October.' This fact, however, does not, in the view of His Majesty’s 
Government, detract in the slightest from the urgency of the situation. 

• See above, p, 519. 
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The Security Council, in our view, ought to indicate to the Iranian Govern¬ 
ment that it should not proceed in this arbitrary manner, and that its latest 
arbitrary action should therefore be rescinded before the ultimatum ex¬ 
pires. ... 

I should now like to say a word or two on some of the legal aspects of 
this matter, because clearly this is a case in which legal as well as political 
considerations figure very prominently. However, it is certainly not neces¬ 
sary for the Security Council on the present occasion to go into the actual 
merits of the United Kingdom’s legal case against Iran. For that is now 
subjudice before the International Court, which has indeed specified the 
time-limits within which His Majesty’s Government and the Iranian 
Government must respectively present their memorials. 

No one can deny that there is a dispute between the United Kingdom 
and Iran and, without question, that dispute is to a large extent of a legal 
character or raises important legal issues. His Majesty’s Government has 
therefore acted perfectly, correctly and, indeed, in one of the ways expressly 
laid down in Articles 33 and 36 of the Charter, in going to the Court. 
Moreover, in the finding on interim measures which the Court gave last 
July, it indicated very clearly that His Majesty’s Government had a case 
which was at least prima facie internationally justiciable, and not therefore 
a mere matter of domestic jurisdiction, which it was proper for the Court 
to go into, and on which it was proper for the Court to indicate interim 
measures directed to preserving the ultimate rights of the parties. The 
cardinal passage from the Court’s decision and the implications of it are 
perfectly clear and, as I shall demonstrate, admit of no doubt whatever. 

I now turn to the formal basis of the present reference to the Council. 
All Members of the United Nations have the right, under Article 35 of the 
Charter, to appeal to the Security Council in regard to any matter of the 
nature referred to in Article 34. No one can doubt the essentially inflam¬ 
matory nature of a situation of the kind which now exists in those parts of 
Iran which are affected, even given goodwill and restraint on the parts of 
the governments concerned, such as has certainly hitherto been exhibited 
by His Majesty’s Government, or the potential threat to the peace which 
may be involved. But in addition to this, the Council has special functions 
in relation to decisions of the Court, both under Article 94, paragraph 2, 
of the Charter, and under Article 41, paragraph 2, of the Statute of the 
Court. Under the latter provision, the Court has already notified the 
Council of the interim measures it has indicated in the case, and this must 
clearly imply that the Council has the power to deal with matters arising 
out of such interim measures. 

It may of course be argued, and no doubt it will be argued by the 
Iranian Government, that Article 94, paragraph 2 of the Charter only 
applies to final judgments of the Court and, consequently, not to decisions 
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on interim measures—just as the Iranian Government seeks to argue that 
the interim measures indicated by the Court are not binding on the parties 
and that the Court had no Jurisdiction to decree them. I can only point 
out that the whole object of interim measures—as, indeed, Article 41 of 
the Statute clearly indicates—is to preserve the respective rights of the 
parties pending the final decision; in other words, to prevent a situation 
from being created in which the final decision would be rendered inopera¬ 
tive or impossible of execution because of some step taken by one of the 
parties in the meantime with the object of frustrating that decision. Now, 
it is established that a final judgment of the Court is binding on the parties; 
that, indeed, is expressly stated by Articles 59 and 60 of the Statute and 
Article 94, paragraph i, of the Charter. But, clearly, there would be no 
point in making the final [judgment] binding if one of the parties could 
frustrate that decision in advance by actions which would render the final 
judgment nugatory. It is, therefore, a necessary consequence, we suggest, 
of the bindingness of the final decision that the interim measure intended to 
preserve its efficacy should equally be binding. 

As regards the jurisdiction of the Court to indicate interim measures, 
Article 41, paragraph i of the Court’s Statute expressly empowers it to do 
so in any case before it ‘if it considers the circumstances so require ... to 
preserve the respective rights of cither party’. Moreover, when the Court 
decreed the interim measures in the present case, it went into the question 
of jurisdiction. It reserved the ultimate basic question of its jurisdiction 
to go into the merits of the case, but quite definitely held that it had juris¬ 
diction in the circumstances to decree interim measures, and that the case 
was one where, in order to preserve the rights of the parties, a decree of 
interim measures was necessary. 

The ultimate issue ofjurisdiclion is, therefore, still an open one, and it is 
open to Iran in due course to appear before the Court and argue that 
particular case. Consequently, the Iranian Government is in no way 
justified in ignoring the interim measuresofa conservatory character which 
the Court has seen fit to indicate in order to regulate the position until the 
whole case on jurisdiction and merits can be gone into. In any case, it is 
clearly for the Court itself to decide whether it has jurisdiction or not, and 
any such decision is binding on all Members of the United Nations. 

However, quite apart from these legal points, there is the political factor, 
which is one the Council cannot fail to take account of; that is, whether 
or not tlic interim measures decreed by the Court are legally binding in 
the formal sense of the term, they arc a clear expression of opinion by tlie 
highest international judicial tribunal of what is considered to be necessary 
to preserve the rights of the parties pending a final decision in a case which 
has been submitted to it. There arises, therefore, at the least, a very strong 
moral obligation on every Member of the United Nations which purports 
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to be exercising its membership in good faith to conform to those measures. 
Iran has not done so, and has thereby created a situation which has 
engendered the maximum of international friction and which may con¬ 
stitute, as I have already said, a potential threat to peace and security. 

As a very first step towards the settlement of the dispute, therefore, the 
Council ought to call upon the Iranian Government to conform to these 
measures and, in particular, to revoke the recent expulsion orders which 
constitute the clearest possible violation of them. It was of the essence of 
the interim measures that the status quo should be preserved and, as part of 
this, that the oil industry in Iran should continue to function under the 
existing management. That was what the Court intended. Steps which 
have progressively brought the working of the industry to a standstill and 
which have culminated in the expulsion of all the existing staff of the 
Company capable of carrying on the industry, are therefore as clearly 
contrary to the letter and spirit of these measures as anything can well be. 

The Council will, of course, bear in mind the position of the Court as the 
principal judicial organ of the United Nations; both Article 92 of the 
Charter and Article i of the Court’s Statute establish this. Its position in 
this capacity has been affirmed by the Court itself; I would direct repre¬ 
sentatives’ attention, for instance, to the Peace Treaties case.* To act in 
conformity with the decisions and findings of the Court must, therefore, 
necessarily be to act in conformity with purposes and principles of the 
United Nations. This is a cardinal reason justifying both the present 
recourse to the Security Council on the part of the United Kingdom 
Government and its request for support, on the part of the other members 
of the Council of the draft resolution which it has submitted. The rule of 
law as opposed to that of force must entail willingness to submit disputes 
of a legal character to judicial decision and a willingness to abide by the 
results, or there is no meaning in the rule of law. 

Before concluding, I feel that I must dwell shortly on one aspect of the 
whole affair which has certainly not received the publicity due to it. The 
Iranian Government, for obvious reasons of its own, perpetually represents 
the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company as a gang of unscrupulous bloodsuckers 
whose one idea is to drain the Iranian nation of any wealth that it may 
possess. In fact, the language employed by the landowning Iranian politi¬ 
cians is strongly reminiscent of that employed by the Tudeh, or Russophil 
party, as regards the landowners. Nevertheless, these wild accusations are 
simply not true. 

I have already referred to royalties, which alone have amounted to a 
total of ^ 114 million, and to the additional sums which the Iranian Govern¬ 
ment would have received under this head if the 1949 agreement had been 
ratified. Quite apart from such payments, the Anglo-Iranian Oil Com- 

’ See InUrpretation of Peace Treaties^ Advisory Opirtion: LC.J. Reports 195^* P* 
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pany has invested large sums of new capital in Iran, amounting in 1949 
and 1950 to million and million respectively. Moreover, a 

large proportion of the profits derived from the production of oil has been 
used in the development of the oil-fields and the refinery in Khuzistan. 
This ploughing back of profits has resulted in very great benefits to the 
Iranian people, since only thus has it been possible for the Company to 
produce, refine and sell the 32 million tons of crude oil which Iranian 
output has now attained. Furthermore, under the 1933 concession the 
whole of the Company’s assets in Iran will automatically become the 
property of the Iranian Government when the concession ends in 1993. 

In addition to these direct payments and benefits, the Iranian Govern¬ 
ment has received year by year from the Company further sums, almost as 
large in themselves as the royalties, derived from customs duties, local 
direct and indirect taxation, profits on the exchange rates, and so on. 
It was largely on the strength of its revenues from the Company that 
the Iranian Government could contemplate a seven-year programme of 
development, which at the time received great sympathy and support both 
from His Majesty’s Government and from the rest of the W^estern world. 

Quite apart from its financial contributions to the Iranian economy, the 
record of the Company in Iran has been one which must arouse the greatest 
admiration from the social point of view and should be taken as a model of 
the form of development which would bring benefits to the economically 
less-developed areas of the world. Far from trying to keep down the 
Iranian people, as has been alleged, the Company has strained every 
effort to improve the standard of living and education of its employees so 
that they might be able to play a more useful part in the great work which 
remains to be done in Iran. It has organized every kind of vocational 
training for its employees in Iran. It has built, staffed and equipped three 
hospitals and thirty-five dispensaries. It has also founded thirty elementary 
and secondary schools, which have been handed over to the Iranian 
Ministry of Education. The Company has built 17,000 houses for married 
people and 4,000 bachelor quarters. In developing its concession, the 
Company has constructed and maintained over 1,250 miles of road and 
forty major bridges at a cost of >^500,000 a year. Between 1934 and 1950, 
the total number of Iranians employed by the Company, excluding un¬ 
skilled labour, has risen from 7,174 to 43,080. This sixfold increase has 
been achieved largely as a result of the Company’s technical training 
programme, which includes the provision of workshops for the training of 
apprentices and a technical institute providing courses in petroleum tech¬ 
nology and engineering which have been officially recognized to entitle 
one to an Iranian university degree. In addition, sixty-eight Iranian 
students were studying this year at universities and technical colleges in 
England at the Company’s expense. 
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The result has been not only a much greater knowledge and skill and 
many more well qualified Iranians within the organization but also, by 
reason of those who have left the Company’s service and taken up employ¬ 
ment elsewhere in Iran, a permanent contribution has been made to the 
raising of standards, particularly in technical occupations, throughout the 
country. In the same way, the influence of the medical work for which 
the Company has been responsible has extended far beyond the Company’s 
organization. It is thanks to the Company that tens of thousands ofiranian 
workmen at present enjoy housing conditions, educational facilities and 
health and other social services on a scale which the working people of 
Iran enjoy in no other part of the country. These are facts which are 
attested to in the report of the International Labour Office entitled Labour 
Conditions in the Oil Industry in Iran, published last year in Geneva. To ignore 
entirely these activities and to put forth that the Company is responsible 
for oppression, corruption and treachery could be described as base ingrati¬ 
tude if it were not simply ridiculous.... 

It is surely not much that we are asking of the Security Council in the 
present draft resolution [S/2358]. The essential thing is that some reason¬ 
able arrangement should be come to between the Iranian Government and 
the Government which I have the honour to represent. All reasonable 
people will agree that, so far, the Iranian Government has simply not put 
forward any proposals which could possibly be willingly accepted by our 
side. How could we be expected simply to hand over property which 
represents a vast labour and outlay on the part of the British people in 
return for a vague suggestion of compensation which in practice, and all 
too probably, may well amount to nothing at all? It is quite true that this 
vast outlay has up to now not been unprofitable for us; but neither, as I 
have shown, has it been unprofitable for the Iranians. It is quite true that 
the Iranians have not hitherto played a very great part in what should in 
principle be a joint undertaking. But their part has nevertheless been 
becoming increasingly great and, under our latest proposals moreover, 
they would enter into full and genuine partnership while direct Iranian 
representation in the operating concern would be very considerable. 
When more really competent Iranian technicians are trained, so will more 
be employed; but at the moment, if the oil is to be produced, refined, 
transported and marketed in any large quantity, it is a fact that this can 
only be done by employing a large number of British technicians. 

Given a minimum of goodwill, there is absolutely no reason why an 
arrangement entirely satisfactory to both sides should not be worked out, 
and worked out quickly. But it cannot be worked out at all if the Iranian 
Government continues to rush madly down a steep hill in pursuit of an 
illusory objective; and it therefore seems essential, to us at least, for the 
Security Council to do something to arrest this apparently suicidal process. 
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By adopting the draft resolution which we have before us, the Security 
Council will make it plain that it is determined to uphold the rule of law 
in international affairs, to say nothing of the prevalence of reason; it will 
assert its authority not on behalf of the powerful against the weak but on 
behalf of intelligent progress as against blind and unintelligent reaction. 
Finally, it will create a landmark in that vast process of peaceful adjustment 
between the ancient East and the industrialized West the successful accom¬ 
plishment of which is admittedly the major problem of our generation. 

(in) Revised draft resolution submitted to the Security Council 

BY THE United Kingdom on 15 October 1951’ 

Whereas a dispute has arisen between the Government of the United 
Kingdom and the Government of Iran regarding the oil installations in 
Iran, the continuance of which dispute is likely to threaten the maintenance 

of international peace and security and 

Whereas the efforts to compose the differences between the United 
Kingdom Government and the Government of Iran regarding the installa¬ 
tions have not succeeded and 

Whereas the Government of the United Kingdom requested the Inter¬ 
national Court of Justice for an indication of provisional measures and 
Whereas the International Court of Justice, acting under Article 4** 
Paragraph 2 of its Statute, notified the Security Council of the provisional 
measures indicated by the Court on July 5 > pending its final decision 

as to whether it had jurisdiction in the proceedings instituted on May 26, 
* 95 >> by the United Kingdom Government against the Government of 

Iran, and 

Whereas the United Kingdom Government accepted the indication of 
the provisional measures and the Government of Iran declined to accept 
such provisional measures; 

The Security Council 

Concerned diX. the dangers inherent in the dispute regarding the oil installa¬ 
tions in Iran and the threat to international peace and security which may 
thereby be involved; 

Noting the action taken by the International Court of Justice on July 5, 
1951, under Article 41, Paragraph 2, of its Statute; 

Conscious of the importance, in the interest of maintaining international 
peace and security, of upholding the authority of the International Court 

of Justice; 

Calls for: 

i. The resumption of negotiations at the earliest practicable moment in 
order to make further efforts to resolve the differences between the parties 

* Document S/2358/Kev. 1, 11 October iqSL * above, p. 52G. 
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in accordance with the principles of the provisional measures indicated by 
the International Court of Justice unless mutually agreeable arrangements 
are made consistent with the purposes and principles of the United Nations 
Charter; 

2. The avoidance of any action which would have the effect of further 
aggravating the situation or prejudicing the rights, claims or positions of the 
parties concerned. 


(iv) Extracts from a speech by Dr. Musaddiq^in the Security Council, 

15 October 1951* 

. .. The vital point is that the Security Council has not and cannot have 
competence to deal with this matter. 

The reason is simple. The oil resources of Iran, like its soil, its rivers 
and mountains, are the property of the people of Iran. They alone have 
the authority to decide what shall be done with it, by whom and how. 
They have never agreed to share that authority with anybody else or to 
divide their ownership of all or part of that property or what it produces 
with anyone. They have not submitted and will not submit their authority 
in that regard, or the exercise ofit, to review or judgment by any persons or 
body outside Iran. That ownership and that authority are inalienable. 
They are part of the foundations on which stand our national sovereignty 
and our admitted equality among the other sovereign States of the com¬ 
munity of nations and of the body in which it is organized, the United 
Nations. . . . 

The extraction, exploitation and utilization of the oil resources of Iran 
are peculiarly a matter of domestic concern. It is in the exercise of its 
indubitable rights of domestic jurisdiction that Iran has nationalized its oil 
industries and established them on a new footing better adapted to the 
welfare of its people. In this it has done only what many other countries, 
for various reasons, have done at different times without challenge, and 
what is the unquestioned right, as a matter of international law, of every 
sovereign nation in the world to do. The United Kingdom Government 
itself, to mention only one case, has nationalized the coal and steel indus¬ 
tries of that country. Neither government nor any international organiza¬ 
tion has challenged that exercise of its right to dispose of its resources; and, 
indeed, that right is beyond challenge. 

Iran possesses the same unfettered right in that regard as every other 
country. We have concluded no agreements of any kind, whether by 
treaty, contract or otherwise, with other States, abridging that right. 

The United Kingdom Government has trespassed on this sovereign 
right of Iran. In clear violation of law and without any legal justification 

* Security Council, Sixth Tear, 560th Meeting, 15 October 195if pp* 6-13 and 26-28* 
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whatever, it has sought to take advantage of the late iniquitous concession 
agreement of 1933 with the former Company to interfere with the execu¬ 
tion of our laws. The instrument is a private agreement between the 
Government of Iran and the former Company. It confers no rights, 
standing or competence on the United Kingdom Government in the 
matters to which it relates. The Government of Iran is thus not a party 
to any contract with the United Kingdom Government about oil. 

A private agreement, even one enuring to the benefit of foreigners, 
cannot bar a nation from the exercise of its sovereign rights; nor did the 
so-called agreement of 1933 purport to do that. It can confer no right on 
a foreign government to claim to be consulted in matters of domestic 

legislation. 

The former oil Company is commonly spoken of in Iran as the ‘Colonial 
Exploitation Company*. This sobriquet has excited indignation in official 
quarters and in certain parts of the Press in the United Kingdom. If the 
popular tag did not fit and if the predatory policy and power of the United 
Kingdom Government were not intimately involved in the operations of 
the former Company, that Government would have taken the only possible 
just, sound and reasonable view, namely that the matter was essentially 
the concern of Iran and that the sole interest of the United Kingdom 
Government in it, if there were any, should be to observe whether ade¬ 
quate compensation was being proposed for the legitimate claims of the 

former Company. 

The United Kingdom Government, however, has chosen to act in 
violation of international law and, seeking to usurp our sovereign rights in 
matters of domestic concern, has interfered in the internal affairs of Iran. 
Its unlawful intervention has taken various forms. It has sought to incite 
dissension and sedition and to instigate strikes. It has sought to intimidate 
us by stationing war-ships just beyond our coastal waters and by sending 
its land and air forces to the vicinity of Iran. It has made abusive use ol 
the International Court of Justice: one, by misrepresenting the effect of 
the colonial exploitation agreement of 1933 as an abridgment of Iran’s 
sovereign rights in favour of the former Company; two, by taking a non- 
judicablc question to that Court; and three, by invoking a tribunal which 
was known to it to be without competence to hear such a complaint against 
us without first having our express consent given in that particular case. 

This abusive use of process was aimed at bringing Iran into disrepute by 
making it appear that we did not respect international law and the pro¬ 
nouncements of a high international tribunal. The victory was a cheap 
one. The United Kingdom Government foresaw clearly that we would not 
appear and that it would therefore obtain an indication from the Court by 
default. The Court was, of course, quite without competence and its 
indication [S/2239] was equally invalid. . . . 
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It was regard for the principles of international law and justice which 
dictated our note of 9 July 1951,’ to the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations informing him that, in our view, the indication of the Court was 
invalid for all the reasons which I have given above and because it was 
clearly outside the terms of the Iranian declaration of 2 October 1930 
recognizing the compulsory jurisdiction of the Court. We informed him 
further that we were withdrawing our declaration of 2 October 1930 
recognizing the compulsory jurisdiction of the Court. 

It has been said by the United Kingdom representative [559th meeting]^ 
that we are flouting a decision of the Court. Apart from the fact that the 
indication of the Court is not a decision and therefore, even if it were valid, 
would not be binding, it is not we but the United Kingdom who at every 
turn has flouted the principles and has abused the processes of inter¬ 
national law and justice, as we have shown. 

Iran, throughout its history, has shown the most devoted respect for 
international law and has sought scrupulously to carry out its duties as a 
Member of this and other international organizations. We have observed, 
and will continue to observe, every legal limitation upon our sovereignty 
which flows from our participation and co-operation in the affairs of the 
family of nations. We are prepared to collaborate sincerely with all nations 
and governments in the common work of bringing nearer the realization 
of the universal ideals and aspirations of mankind. 

In our conduct and in our approach to the problems of international 
relations, we are animated by the hope that international law and inter¬ 
national organization may gradually be perfected and by the hope that 
they will eventually succeed in extending protection to the rights of all 
nations, the little as well as the big, and will so acquire that power and 
authority which they require to be truly the guardians of peace and 
instruments of co-operation between nation and nation. . . . 

The devious arguments and the legal subterfuges employed by the 
United Kingdom cannot conceal the lack of competence of the Security 
Council to act on the United Kingdom complaint. The reasons are the 
same which marked the United Kingdom Government’s conduct in this 
matter as an unlawful interference in our internal affairs, and which 
rendered the International Court of Justice incompetent and its indication 
of provisional measures on 5 July 1951 invalid. 

The nationalization of a country’s basic industries is undoubtedly its 
sovereign right. In nationalizing the oil industry of Iran, we made use of 
that recognized right. No agreement or treaty exists with the United 
Kingdom Government limiting that right. 

The so-called concession agreement of 1933 has no bearing on the case 


‘ United Nations Regii>tr>* number 46/04(8). 
^ Sec above, pp. 531-9. 
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at all. Not only is the United Government not a party to it, but it gives 
that Government no rights whatever. Moreover, as an agreement with a 
private company, it has no bearing on the high prerogatives of national 
sovereignty. 

The fact that the imposed agreement of 1933 was made with a foreign 
national does not alter the case. No evidence can be adduced to show that 
international law puts aliens in a favoured position over the nationals of a 
country, which nationals are unquestionably subject to its general legisla¬ 
tion. If governments have sovereignty in internal affairs only in respect 
of their own nationals but not in respect of foreigners who have the support 
of powerful governments, the latter would enjoy special rights and privileges 
incompatible with the equality of rights. Such a doctrine would subvert 
the law and could only ensue in a modern revival of the system of capitu¬ 
latory privileges. No independent state would willingly subject itself to 
such degradation and slavery. 

For the reasons I have indicated, the Security Council would be in¬ 
competent to lend its authority, as the United Kingdom representative 
has asked it to do, to the provisional measures indicated by the Court. 
Apart from the bar to the Council’s jurisdiction interposed by Article ,2, 
paragraph 7 of the Charter, there is another substantial reason why the 
Security Council may not do what the United Kingdom asks. 

What are the provisional measures which the United Kingdom delega¬ 
tion would have the Security Council call upon Iran to obey? They are 
not a final judgment; in fact, they arc not a judgment of any kind. Before 
a party to a case before the International Court of Justice, to say nothing 
of a Member of the United Nations that is not a party to the case, is 
obligated to comply with a decision of the International Court of Justice, 
that decision must be both final and binding. That is the clear meaning 
of Article 94 of the Charter. 

If wc look to Article 41 of the Statute of the Court, which confers on the 
latter power to indicate provisional measures, it appears that these cannot 
be final since Article 41 states that they are to be suggested ‘pending the 
final decision’. It is only to the final judgment, however, that the Statute 
(Article 59) attributes binding force. It is only the final judgment which 
is a binding decision, and it is only with respect to such binding decisions 
that Members of the United Nations have, by Article 94 of the Charter, 
given undertakings of compliance—and then only in cases to which they 
arc parties. 

The United Kingdom representative [559th meeting],' indeed, argues 
that there would be no point in making a final decision binding if one of 
the parties could frustrate that decision in advance and so render the final 
judgment nugatory. This is an argument de lege ferenda rather than one 

* Sec above, j). 
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declaratory of existing law. Indeed, the language of Article 41 itself 
negatives the inference which the United Kingdom representative would 
have the Security Council draw. That language is exhortative and not 
obligatory. The provisional measures indicated by the Court would have 
binding force only if the parties were bound by an arbitration treaty 
expressly obligating them to respect such measures. 

The TJnited Kingdom representative also attempts to derive the Security 
Council’s authority from the provision in paragraph 2 of Article 41 of the 
Statute that the Court shall notify the Council of interim measures in¬ 
dicated by it. The inference is far-fetched and encounters the insuperable 
objection that an international instrument which concerns exclusively the 
rights and duties of the International Court cannot be construed to confer 
powers on the Security Council by implication. The meaning of the 
requirement of notice to the Security Council would appear to be obvious. 
It is designed to further that co-operation which is required of all organs 
of the United Nations. Situations may well be conceived in which it may 
be of interest or importance to the Security Council in the exercise of its 
own authority under the Charter—for it has none under the Statute—to 
be informed of provisional measures indicated by the Court. 

I wish next to dispose of the suggestion that the Security Council must 
have jurisdiction, in any case, because of the existence of a threat or 
potential threat to international peace and security. 

It hardly seems necessary to refute the United Kingdom’s assertion that 
international peace and security require that the oil industry in Iran 
should continue to function under British management. If the implication 
of that statement is that it is the nationalization of our oil industry which 
has endangered peace, it is not clear why the United Kingdom Govern¬ 
ment, which has nationalized so many industries itself, should not be haled 
before the Security Council for having sapped the foundations of the pillars 
of peace. If that is not its implication, in what way does Iran threaten 
world peace? 

Ours is a country with a population of 18 million people, many of whom 
live in extreme poverty. Its budget is a tiny one of about S250 million. 
It has no potential for war, for it lacks heavy industry. Its army and air 
force are sufficient only for the needs of the maintenance of internal order, 
while its naval forces are sufficient only to patrol its coasts. It argues a 
deficient sense of humour to suggest that a nation as weak and small as 
Iran can endanger world peace. The assertion is strikingly reminiscent of 
the fable of the wolf and the lamb. 

Whatever danger to peace there may be lies in the actions of the United 
Kingdom Government. By overt display of force, it has sought to keep us 
from exercising our sovereign authority over our natural resources. It has 
made ominous gestures such as the dispatch of paratroops to nearby places 
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and of vessels of war to the vicinity of our coastal waters. The irresponsible 
threats to land forces in Iran might have had the most disastrous conse¬ 
quences by lighting the flames of another world war. For those conse¬ 
quences, the United Kingdom Government would alone be responsible. 
Iran has stationed no gunboats in the Thames. 

If, however, as had been publicly declared, these tactics have been 
abandoned, there is no longer any likelihood of a menace to international 
peace and security, and it is not clear how the United Kingdom Govern¬ 
ment could have the hardihood to press its complaint in the Security 
Council on that ground. . . . 

We cherish a sincere desire to preserve and further expand our friendly 
relations with the Government and the people of the United Kingdom. 
We are aware that British friendship can be of great value to us. We regret 
the fact that, in the past, the United Kingdom Government has not been 
sufficiently sensitive to our national aspiration. Had it been so, there 
would have been created an atmosphere of good will and sincere mutual 
confidence and co-operation helpful to the interests of both countries. The 
principal difficulty between us of late has been the former Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Company, which gave British policy in Iran its imperialistic tone. To 
defend ourselves against this imperialistic tendency and to make possible 
the creation of a friendly atmosphere, wc had no alternative but to 
nationalize our oil industry and to end the activities of the former Com¬ 
pany in Iran. 

We also desire to preserve and to expand our friendly relations with our 
great neighbour to the north, the USSR. We want to bring about its belief 
in our friendship. We were obliged to reject the proposal made by that 
Government for the formation of a mixed Irano-Russian oil company. 
Our Majlis passed a law forbidding the granting of any concessions in the 
future. Even the discussion of such grants was banned by that law, so 
great was our desire to keep our freedom of action in this great industry, 
which is of such vital importance in our national life. 

The former Anglo-Iranian Oil Company was a great barrier to the 
realization of this national aspiration. Moreover, it was a disturbing 
clement in the policy of political equilibrium which is so essential to the 
political integrity of our country. With the disappearance of the Company 
from the political scene in Iran, there will remain no room for new demands 
on us or pretexts for interference. 

These arc the factors which led us to take the path of nationalization 
of the oil industry throughout Iran. They have been put forth before you 
in all truthfulness and sincerity. . . . 

I believe our legal position to be unassailable. Wc might have rested our 
case on it but we also have regard for the esteem in which wc arc held in 
the opinion of the world. For that reason, I have sought to give the Council 
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an intimate glimpse into the reasons why the people of my country have 
decided to take their economic destiny into their own hands. The decision 
to do this, arrived at after more than a half century of patient suffering, 
cannot be described as either capricious or arbitrary. Moreover, it is the 
clear right of every people to determine the path in which the nation 
shall go. 

This brings me to my final word. We have made it clear from the outset 
that we regard the Security Council as without authority to deal with 
this matter. The Council will not have failed to note the cogency of our 
arguments on the law. This is not a legal body, but primarily a political 
body charged with the highest political responsibilities. It will readily 
understand me, therefore, when I say that the political and economic 
independence of Iran is of the highest importance to the maintenance of 
international peace and security. The part of the world in which we live 
is one of the sensitive areas of international life. It is a meeting-place of 
great Powers. If it is weak, the dangers to international peace and security 
increase in almost geometrical proportion to the increase in our depen¬ 
dence on others. 



PART VI 


CHINA AND JAPAN 

A. CHINA 

1 . The Chinese People’s Republic and Korea 
(i) Resolution declaring the People’s Republic of China to be an 

AGGRESSOR AND ESTABLISHING A GoOD OFFICES COMMITTEE FOR KoREA, 
adopted BY THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY ON I FEBRUARY 1951* 

The General Assembly^ 

Noting that the Security Council, because of lack of unanimity of the 
permanent members, has failed to exercise its primary responsibility for 
the maintenance of international peace and security in regard to Chinese 
Communist intervention in Korea, 

Notingy that the Central People’s Government of the People’s Republic 
of China has not accepted United Nations proposals^ to bring about a 
cessation of hostilities in Korea with a view to peaceful settlement, and 
that its armed forces continue their invasion of Korea and their large-scale 
attacks upon United Nations forces there, 

1. Finds that the Central People’s Government of the People’s Republic 
of China, by giving direct aid and assistance to those who were already 
committing aggression in Korea and by engaging in hostilities against 
United Nations forces there, has itself engaged in aggression in Korea; 

2. Calls upon the Central People’s Government of the People’s Republic 
of China to cause its forces and nationals in Korea to cease hostilities against 
the United Nations forces and to withdraw from Korea; 

3. Affirms the determination of the United Nations to continue its action 
in Korea to meet the aggression; 

4. Calls upon all States and authorities to continue to lend every assistance 
to the United Nations action in Korea; 

5. Calls upon all States and authorities to refrain from giving any assis¬ 
tance to the aggressors in Korea; 

6. Requests a Committee composed of the members of the Collective 
Measures Committee as a matter of urgency to consider additional measures 
to be employed to meet this aggression and to report thereon to the General 
Assembly, it being understood that the Committee is authorized to defer 
its report if the Good Offices Committee referred to in the following para¬ 
graph reports satisfactory progress in its efforts; 

7. Affirms that it continues to be the policy of the United Nations to 

‘ General Assembly^ Fifth Session^ Supplement No, jfoA, /teso/ufions, 498 {V), p. !♦ 

* See Documents A/C. 1/643 and A/C* 1/645* 
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bring about a cessation of hostilities in Korea and the achievement of the 
United Nations objectives in Korea by peaceful means, and requests the 
President of the General Assembly to designate forthwith two persons who 
would meet with him at any suitable opportunity to use their good offices 


to this end. 


32yth plenary meeting, 

1 February 1951^ 


(ii) Statement by General Chou En-lai, Foreign Minister of the 
Chinese People’s Republic, on the General Assembly’s resolution of 

I February, 3 February 1951’ 

The Central People’s Government of the People’s Republic of China 
has always stood for peaceful settlement of the Korean problem and other 
important problems of Asia. Not to go too far back, the Central People’s 
Government made a four-point proposal on January 17 this year with 
regard to these problems to the First Committee of the United Nations 
General Assembly. 

Subsequently 12 Asian and Arab nations submitted their resolution for 
the convocation of a seven-nation conference in order to settle peacefully 
the Korean problem and other problems of the Far East. Although the 
title of this resolution and its contents need certain amendments and the 
Soviet delegate did submit amendments, the 12-nation resolution itself 
definitely shows a genuine desire for peace. 

The majority of the nations in the United Nations, under the domina¬ 
tion and coercion of the United States Government, disregarding the 
efforts of the delegates of the Soviet Union, Poland, Czechoslovakia and 
the majority of the sponsor nations of the 12-nation resolution, such as 
India, Egypt, etc., and disregarding the desire of the peace-loving people 
of the world, rejected in the First Committee of the United Nations General 
Assembly on January 30 the 12-nation resolution and the amendments 
submitted by the Soviet Union and adopted the United States resolution, 
which slanders China as an aggressor in Korea in order that the United 
States may further extend her aggressive war. 

Subsequently, on February i, these nations in the United Nations 
General Assembly in the same manner again adopted the United States 
resolution. This in the most barefaced way proves to the peace-loving 
peoples and the nations of the world that the United States Government 
and its accomplices want, not peace, but war, and that they have blocked 
the path to a peaceful settlement. 

The United Nations General Assembly and its First Committee, en¬ 
croaching on the powers of the Security Council, have blatantly adopted 
the United States resolution slandering China, without the pardcipation 


' Soviet News, 5 February 1951. 
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of the lawful representative of the People’s Republic of China. This is an 
act which is obviously illegal, slanderous, null and void, and the Chinese 
people firmly express their opposition. 

This resolution of the United States is an utter perversion of the truth 
and confounds black and white. While it is obviously the United States 
which has engineered the Korean incident, intervened in and invaded 
Korea, intervened in and invaded Taiwan [Formosa], which is Chinese, 
yet the United States resolution alleges that the Chinese Communist Party 
is intervening in Korea and that the Central People’s Government of the 
People’s Republic of China is invading Korea. 

While it is obvious that all people who love peace and democracy 
advocate sanctions against United States aggression and demand with¬ 
drawal of the United States troops from Korea and Taiwan yet the United 
States resolution demands the adoption of measures against the righteous 
actions of the Chinese people in aiding Korea to resist American aggression 
so as to defend their country and to protect their homes, and also demands 
the withdrawal of the Chinese volunteers from Korea. 

While it is obvious that the United States Government has repeatedly 
rejected various proposals made by China and the Soviet Union for a 
peaceful settlement of the Korean problem and that eventually it even 
rejected the 12-nation resolution for the convocation of a seven-nation 
conference, yet the United States resolution alleges that the Government 
of the People’s Republic of China did not accept various proposals of the 
United Nations for the cessation of hostilities in Korea in order to achieve 
a peaceful settlement. 

It is true that we cannot accept the treacherous proposal of the United 
States of a cease-fire first and negotiations later, and therefore we have 
proposed the convocation of a seven-nation conference to negotiate for the 
cessation of hostilities, withdrawal of troops and a settlement of all related 
problems. But when wc made a further statement that, after convocation 
of the seven-nation conference, a cease-fire for a limited period could be 
agreed on before further negotiations on all related problems, the United 
States Government wasted no time in intimidating and coercing the 
representatives of the majority of the nations in the United Nations into 
hurriedly rejecting the resolution for a seven-nation conference. 

Is this not clear proof of the intention of the United States to extend the 
war and oppose peace? Therefore, while it is obviously the United States 
aggressive forces which intend to continue their aggression against Korea 
and Taiwan and to continue their large-scale onslaught and slaughter, yet 
the United States resolution alleged that the Chinese volunteers were 
continuing their aggression in Korea, and therefore called upon her 
accomplices to give her every assistance and not to give ‘any assistance’ to 
China. The Chinese people have never expected ‘any assistance’ from the 
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accomplices of the United States, whereas every assistance given by 
the accomplices of the United States to the latter has not saved her in the 
past and will never save her in future from disastrous defeat in Korea. 

On the contrary, the Chinese people will henceforth recognise all the 
more clearly the aggressive ambitions of American imperialism, will be all 
the more determined to defeat the aggressor by their action, and will under¬ 
stand better how to take all the necessary measures to cope with the 
attempts of American imperialism and its accomplices to extend the 
aggressive war. 

The Indian delegate to the United Nations was right in his statement 
that the action taken on the evening of January 30 by the majority of the 
nations in the First Committee of the United Nations General Assembly 
meant: ‘No cease-fire, no negotiations and no peaceful settlement.’ This 
is the aim of the United States Government in coercing these nations. 

This is the real purpose of the United States resolution. More speci¬ 
fically, the attempt of American imperialism is to continue its invasion and 
occupation of Korea and Taiwan and its intervention in Viet Nam and South- 
East Asia, to proceed with a separate peace treaty with Japan and to 
rearm Japan at the same time as the rearmament of Western Germany in 
the West, so as to realise its dream of exclusive domination over the world 
by driving the peoples of Asia, Europe and the world into the abyss of war. 

It should be pointed out that this design of the United States Govern¬ 
ment to threaten the world is a feeble one, that it cannot be carried out at 
will and that it is full of loopholes. This is because it is a desperate step, 
taken under the circumstances of a disastrous defeat of the United States 
aggressive forces in Korea, an increase of the contradictions of the United 
States at home and abroad and the unprecedented strengthening of the 
democratic forces for peace. It will certainly meet final failure and bank¬ 
ruptcy in face of the advance of the resistance forces of the people of all 
China, all Asia and the whole world. 

The provision for the so-called ‘Good Offices’ body under the United 
States resolution reflects this situation, while at the same time it is also 
an attempt to deceive some goodhearted but naive peace-loving people. 
Such an illegal Good Offices’ body was provided by the resolution which 
slanders China. It is not only n^ed deception. It is also an insult to 
the Chinese people. The Central People’s Government of the People’s 
Republic of China will pay absolutely no attention to such a body. 

The domination over and coercion of the majority in the United Nations 
by the United States Government to carry out activities in riolation of the 
United Nations Charter is of long standing, At the beginningofthe United 
States aggressive war against Korea, Mr. Truman, United States President, 
first ordered the invasion of Korea and Taiwan, which is Chinese, by 
United States armed forces at noon on June 27, 1950. It was only in the 
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evening of the same day that the United States Government made the 
majority under its domination in the Security Council, in the absence of 
the representatives of the Soviet Union and the People’s Republic of China, 
endorse illegally and retroactively the action of the United States armed 
aggression against Korea, while making no mention of Taiwan which the 
United States attempted to keep for itself. 

But since there is now a representative of the Soviet Union in the 
Security Council to observe the Charter and uphold justice, the United 
States resolution slandering China was directly submitted to the United 
Nations General Assembly in an outright, unlawful by-passing of the 
Security Council and in violation of the principles of unanimity among 
the great Powers. In spite of this, the United States resolution was adopted 
illegally only with great strain and under the strong pressure of threats and 
bribery by the United States Government. 

Actually the population of the nations opposed to the United States 
resolution amounts to more than half of the world population and the 
countries supporting the 12-nation resolution have a population of 1,400 
million. It can be affirmed that if the United Stales Government had not 
been able to carry out its policy of domination over and coercion of the 
majority in the United Nations, a situation of world peace would have been 
established long ago. 

As has bein well stated by the representative of the Soviet Union in the 
First Committee of the United Nations General Assembly all who voted 
for the United States resolution assumed serious responsibilities for the 
consequences of this action. Therefore to strive to bury this resolution— 
this shameful, aggressive, reactionary and imperialist resolution, which 
has been nominally and illegally adopted—to strive to render it an utter 
failure, will not only pave the way for a peaceful settlement of the Korean 
problem and other important Asian problems, but will also establish a basis 
for the opposition to aggressive war, for the defence of world peace and 
for the restoration of the dignity of the United Nations Charter. 

(iii) Exchange of lefters between Mr. Joseph Martin, Republican 

LEADER in THE HoUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, AND GENERAL DoUGLAS 
MacArTHUR, REGARDING UNITED StATES POLICY IN THE FaR EaST, 

March 1951* 

{a) Letter from Mr. Marlin^ 8 March ig^i 

My Dear General: In the current discussions on foreign policy and 
overall strategy many of us have been distressed that, although the Euro- 

• U.S.A.: Senate: Committee on Armed Services and Committee on Foreign Relations: 
Military Situation in the Far East: Hearings before the Committee on Armed Services and the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, United States Senate, Bond Congress First Session (\V ashing ton» U.S.G.F.O., t 95 i) 
(hereafter referred to as Military Situation in the Far East), Fart 5, Appendix PF, XV, J, pp. 
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pean aspects have been heavily emphasized, we have been without the 
views of yourself as Commander in Chief of the Far Fastem Command. 

I think it is imperative to the security of our Nation and for the safety of 
the world that policies of the United States embrace the broadest possible 
strategy and that in our earnest desire to protect Europe we not weaken 
our position in Asia. 

Enclosed is a copy of an address I delivered in Brooklyn, N.Y., February 
12, stressing this vital point and suggesting that the forces of Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek on Formosa might be employed in the opening of a second 
Asiatic front to relieve the pressure on our forces in Korea. 

I have since repeated the essence of this thesis in other speeches, and 
intend to do so again on March 21, when I will be on a radio hook-up. 

I would deem it a great help if I could have your views on this point, 
either on a confidential basis or otherwise. Your admirers are legion, and 
the respect you command is enormous. May success be yours in the gigantic 
undertaking which you direct. 

Sincerely yours, 

Joseph W. Martin, Jr. 


(b) General MacArthur's reply^ 20 March ig^i 

Dear Congressman Martin: I am most grateful for your note of the 8th 
forwarding me a copy of your address of February 12. The latter I have 
read with much interest, and find that with the passage of years you have 
certainly lost none of your old-time punch. 

My views and recommendations with respect to the situation created by 
Red China’s entry into war against us in Korea have been submitted to 
Washington in most complete detail. Generally these views are well known 
and clearly understood, as they follow the conventional pattern of meeting 
force with maximum counter-force as we have never failed to do in the 
past. Your view with respect to the utilization of the Chinese forces on 
Formosa is in conflict with neither logic nor this tradition. 

It seems strangely difficult for some to realize that here in Asia is where 
the Communist conspirators have elected to make their play for global 
conquest, and that we have joined the issue thus raised on the battlefield; 
that here we fight Europe’s war with arms while the diplomats there still 
fight it with words; that if we lose the war to communism in Asia the fall 
of Europe is inevitable, win it and Europe most probably would avoid war 
and yet preserve freedom. As you pointed out, we must win. There is no 
substitute for victory. 

With renewed thanks and expressions of most cordial regard, I am, 

Faithfully yours, 

Douglas MacArthur 
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(iv) Statement by General MacArthur on the success of the United 
Nations operations in Korea and on his readiness to confer with the 
enemy commander for an ending to hostilities, Tokyo, 24 March 

Operations continue according to schedule and plan. We have now 
substantially cleared South Korea of organized Communist forces. It is 
becoming increasingly evident that the heavy destruction along the enemy’s 
lines of supply, caused by our round-the-clock massive air and naval 
bombardment, has left his troops in the forward battle area deficient in 
requirements to sustain his operations. 

This weakness is being brilliantly exploited by our ground forces. The 
enemy’s human-wave tactics have definitely failed him as our own forces 
become seasoned to this form of warfare; his tactics of infiltration are but 
contributing to his piecemeal losses, and he is sho^ving less stamina than 
our own troops under rigors of climate, terrain and battle. 

Of even greater significance than our tactical success has been the clear 
revelation that this new enemy. Red China, of such exaggerated and 
vaunted military power, lacks the industrial capacity to provide adequately 
many critical items essential to the conduct of modern war. 

He lacks manufacturing bases and those raw materials needed to 
produce, maintain and operate even moderate air and naval power, and 
he cannot provide the essentials for successful ground operations, such as 
tanks, heavy artillery and other refinements science has introduced into 
the conduct of military campaigns. 

Formerly his great numerical potential might well have filled this 
gap, but, with the development of existing methods of mass destruction, 
numbers alone do not offset the vulnerability inherent in such deficiencies. 
Control of the sea and air, which in turn means control over supplies, 
communications and transportation, arc no less essential and decisive now 
than in the past. 

When this control exists as in our case and is coupled with the inferiority 
of ground fire power, as in the enemy’s case, the resulting disparity is such 
that it cannot be overcome by bravery, however fanatical, or the most 
gross indifference to human loss. 

These military weaknesses have been clearly and definitely revealed 
since Red China entered upon its undeclared war in Korea. Even under 
inhibitions which now restrict the activity of the United Nations forces 
and the corresponding military advantages which accrue to Red China, 
it has shown its complete inability to accomplish by force of arms the 
conquest of Korea. 

The enemy therefore must by now be painfully aware that a decision 


“ New Tork Herald Tribune, 24 March 1951. 
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of the United Nations to depart from its tolerant effort to contain the war 
to the area of Korea through expansion of our military operations to his 
coastal areas and interior bases would doom Red China to the risk of 
imminent military collapse. 

These basic facts being established, there should be no insuperable 
difficulty in arriving at decisions on the Korean problem if the issues are 
resolved on their own merits without being burdened by extraneous 
matters not directly related to Korea, such as Formosa and China’s seat 
in the United Nations. 

The Korean nation and people, which have been so cruelly ravaged, 
must not be sacrificed. That is the paramount concern. Apart from the 
military area of the problem where the issues are resolved in the course of 
combat, the fundamental questions continue to be political in nature and 
must find their answer in the diplomatic sphere. 

Within the area of my authority as military commander, however, it 
should be needless to say I stand ready at any time to confer in the field 
with commander-in-chief of the enemy forces in an earnest effort to find 
any military means whereby the realization of the political objectives of 
the United Nations in Korea, to which no nation may justly take excep¬ 
tion, might be accomplished without further bloodshed. 


(v) Extracts from Mr. Acheson’s testimony to the Senate Commit¬ 
tees ON Foreign Relations and Armed Services, 2 June 1951* 

Senator Johnson. Mr. Secretary, we have been told that a planned 
cease-fire proposal in the Korean War broke down as a result of General 
MacArthur’s March 24 ultimatum^ to the North Koreans and Chinese 
Communists. 

\Vould you tell us in some detail from your viewpoint precisely what 
happened? 

Secretary Acheson. Yes, sir. We were working—we had been working 
with the Defense Department on a proposal which we both were consider¬ 
ing that, as the head of the state, of the Government which had been asked 
by the UN to be the command, the UN command, the President might 
make a statement laying down what he proposed as an ending of the 
aggression and the stopping of fighting in Korea. 

That matter had been discussed by me with the President sufficiently 
to get his authority to go ahead with it, although no final paper had been 
laid before him. 


* Military Situation in (he Far Easty Part 3, pp. 1774-5 and 1782-4. 
^ Sec above, p. 553* 
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The matter had reached the point where a draft of a proposed statement 
was made, and had been circulated to the governments who had troops 
with us in Korea. 

The replies of most of those governments had come in, although not alJ 
of them had come in on the date in question. 

Some of the governments approved the statement without any suggested 
changes; others suggested some editing changes in it and, as I say, I think 
two—perhaps more—had not replied on that date. 

General MacArthur was informed, as you have been repeatedly told 
in this hearing, that a statement was being planned, and his views were 
requested as to what freedom he required as to military purposes to carry 
on his campaign without embarrassment during that period. 

He said he had sufficient freedom, but he just did not want any restric¬ 
tions put on it. 

In that situation he made his statement. It seemed to all of us, and to the 
governments concerned, that it was quite impossible for the President to 
make a statement after that one had been made; in other words, the field 
had been occupied, a statement had been made, and if the President had 
made one, then everybody puts together the statement of General Mac¬ 
Arthur, which he made, and compares it with the President’s statement, 
and asks is this the policy or, in the case of difTcrenccs, it is not, and who is 
speaking for the United States? 

So, it was decided that that matter had to be held in abeyance. . . . 

Senator Smith. Now, I am not quite clear in my mind yet from the 
testimony, Mr. Secretary, as to our present objectives in Korea. Let me 
put the question this way: 

Do we consider the objective of the United Nations in Korea the restora¬ 
tion of the preaggression status of Korea or the unification of the entire 
country? 

Secretary Acheson. Well, I tried to make that clear yesterday, Senator. 
I am glad to go over it again. 

Senator Smith. I think it is so important that it is well to reiterate it, 
because I am not quite clear yet what we are driving at there. 

Secretary Acheson. What I said yesterday was that the military 
objectives of the United Nations forces in Korea are to repel the armed 
attack which took place against the Republic of Korea and to restore peace 
and security in the area. 

That is what they arc trying to do with military force. 

Senator Smith. Could I ask you right there—when you say ‘the area’, 
do you mean the area below the thirty-eighth parallel, which is the South 
Korean part of it, or the entire Korean area? 

Secretary Acheson. If you are going to restore peace and security, you 
have got to restore it in the area. You have not restored peace and security 
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if there are people on the other side coming over and fighting you. You 
have to try and stop that condition of fighting and war that is going on. 

Now, the long-term political objective of the United Nations in Korea 
has been to establish a free, independent, and democratic Korea. 

That they have been trying to do since 1948* The United States has 
been in favor of that result since 1945. The forces were not put into Korea 
to do that when they went in in June. In other words, if the North 
Koreans had obeyed the instructions of the Security Council of the United 
Nations and withdrawn to their own part of Korea and ceased their attack, 
then that situation would have been resolved. 

Senator Smith. Well, does that suggest the possibility of a cease-fire at 
or near the thirty-eighth parallel? 

Secretary Acheson. If you could have a real settlement, that would 
accomplish the military purposes in Korea. That is if the aggression would 
end and you had reliable assurances that it would not be resumed, then 
you could return to a peacetime status, and we would hope gradually to 
remove the troops from Korea, both Chinese troops and United Nations 
troops. 

It would take some little time to do that because it is in a very disturbed 
condition now, but that would be the objective. 

Senator Smith. How would you prevent the same thing happening 
over again that happened when the North Koreans attacked the South 
Koreans, if we stop somewhere in the neighborhood of where we are 
again? 

Secretary Acheson. You would have to make the best arrangements 
that could be made, and I think that if, as a result of this fighting in 
Korea, it was determined that the Chinese could not succeed in this, then 
the desire to start this up again probably wouldn’t recur. 

If it did, of course, the most serious consequences would ensue for 
everybody including China. Therefore, if you once get the conviction on 
the part of the Chinese that they cannot, they just haven’t got the strength 
to do what they want from the military point of view, I think you have a 
real possibility of working out a stable situation. 

Senator Smith. Whom would we deal wth in working out a cease-fire 
with the Chinese Communists? 

Secretary Acheson. We would have to deal with the Chinese Com¬ 
munist authorities. 

Senator Smith. I suppose that would be a difficult problem since we are 
recognizing the Nationalists as the Government of China. You deal with 
the Chinese Communists as sort of a rump government that is making 
all this trouble as distinguished from the Nationalists that we recognize. 
That is a difficult question. I don’t know the answer to it. 

Secretary Acheson. Well, you would deal with them as the authority 
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which is fighting your troops, and if they desire to stop fighting your 
troops, I don’t think there is any problem about dealing with them. 

Senator Smith. Do you see any distinction between a cease-fire armisdce 
arrangement and the terms for an ultimate settlement of the Korean 
problem and a more definitive peace? 

Secretary Agheson. Oh, yes, I very clearly see a difference. There 
would be various stages in this if it were possible to do it. A cease-fire is 
merely the technical arrangements which are made to stop the shooting. 

Those were worked out and have been worked out by our Joint Chiefs 
of Staff and the UN people understand what they are. That merely stops 
the fighting. 

What that should be a part of is the next stage, which would be the 
negotiation of a settlement in Korea, which would lead to a real stabiliza¬ 
tion of the problem and the removal of the troops on both sides. 

Senator Smith. Can you explain what troubles a great many people, 
and that is the authority we apparently gave to our representatives in the 
Assembly 2 or 3 months ago to agree to a cease-fire proposal which included 
the question of the seating of the Communist Chinese in the Security 

Council and also the question of Formosa? 

Secretary Acheson. I don’t think it did include those. Senator. I think 
what those five principles were was that after you got this thing stopped 
and got the Korean business settled, then you go back to the position that 
you were in before, that is that the discussion of seating the Chinese Com¬ 
munists and of the future of Formosa would revert to the condition in which 
it was before these attacks, and that is in the United Nations. T hat is 
where the discussion of both points was going on. 

That is where it would have to go on. and this was merely to say that, 
‘if you people stop your defiance of the United Nations, then you will 
have the chance to discuss, as you had a chance before this defiance, tliesc 

questions in which you arc interested.’ 

It didn’t say that was part of the settlement or was a condition we 
accepted that any disposition had to be made of any one of those questions. 

We did not accept that, but obviously if the defiance of the UN is 
removed and if the attack on the UN forces ceases and if the Korean 
business is settled, then these other questions go back where they were 
before the whole trouble started. 

Senator Smith. Well, does that imply that if we got a cease-fire and 
Went into negotiations on a final settlement of the Koiean problem, that 
we would include the discussion of all those questions? Or do we take the 
position that under no conditions would we consider the admission of 
Communist China to the United Nations or turning Formosa over to the 
Red Chinese? 

Secretary Acheson. We take the position that those questions arc not a 
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part of the settlement of the Korean difficulty. We cannot prevent other 
people from talking about them. If they do, we will state our point of view, 
which we have stated many times very strongly. 

If, as and when the war in Korea is stopped and the defiance of the 
UN is stopped, then these two questions can be discussed in UN channels. 
We will continue to take our point of view and put it forward as per¬ 
suasively and strongly as we can. Others may take other points of view, 
but it is a matter which can be discussed. It can’t be discussed as long as 
you fight. 


2. Nationalist China 

(i) Exchange of notes between the United States Government and 
THE Chinese Nationalist Government regarding United States 

MILITARY assistance FOR THE DEFENCE OF FoRMOSA’ 

{a) The United States note^ 30 January 

American Embassy, Taipeh, 

January 30, tg^i 

Excellency: Pursuant to instructions from my Government, I have the 
honour to deliver the following statement: 

‘The Government of the United States is prepared to make available 
to the Republic of China under the terms of P.L. 329, 8ist Congress,^ as 
amended, certain military material for the defense of Taiwan against 
possible attack. 

‘This material, and any other furnished under the authority of the law 
referred to, is transferred on the understanding that it will be used and 
disposed of pursuant to the following undertakings and that failure to do so 
by the Chinese Government will be contrary to the understanding of the 
United States Government, and may be considered by the United States 
to be cause for the cessation of further deliveries (it being understood that 
the undertakings contained in the first three paragraphs below apply as 
well to the material transferred to the Chinese Government under that law 
since June 27, 1950); 

‘i. The Chinese Government will use the material to maintain its 
internal security or its legitimate self-defense. 

‘2. The Chinese Government will take such security measures as may 
be agreed in each case between the United States Government and the 
Chinese Government in order to prevent the disclosure and compromise 


* Department of State BuUetin^ 7 May 1951, p. 747- 

^ Mutual Defense Assistance Act 1949: Documents (R«IJ.A.) for t949*50> p« 294. 
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of classified military articles, services or information furnished by the 
United States Government. 

‘3. The Chinese Government agrees to receive personnel of the United 
States Government who will discharge in the territory under the control of 
the Chinese Government the responsibilities of the United States Govern¬ 
ment under this agreement and who will be accorded adequate facilities 
to observe the progress of the assistance furnished, to confirm that the 
material furnished is being used for the purposes for which it is provided, 
and to carry out such other operations or arrangements as shall be mutually 
agreed pursuant to this agreement. Such personnel, including personnel 
temporarily assigned will, in their relations with the Chinese Government, 
operate as a part of the United States Embassy, under the direction and 
control of the Chief of the United States Diplomatic Mission. 

‘4. The Chinese Government will not transfer, sell, or otherwise dispose 
of the material provided pursuant to the above undertakings, or any other 
equipment susceptible of military use, without regard to its source, or the 
time or manner of its acquisition, without first obtaining the assurance of 
the United States Government that such equipment or material is not 
required by the United States for its own use or required to support 
programs of military assistance undertaken by the United States. 

‘The United States Government would appreciate a written assurance 
from the Chinese Government of its acceptance of the undertakings in 
this note.’ 

Accept (etc.) K. L. Rankin 

{Charge d'AffaireSy a.i.) 


{b) Chinese reply^ g February ig^i 

Taipeh, Taiwan, 

February g, jggi 

Monsieur Ic Chargd d’Afiaires: I have the honour to acknowledge 
receipt of your note No. 13, dated January 30, 1951, which reads as 
follows: 

[Here follows the text of the United States note, quoted above.] 

In reply, I have the honor to signify on behalf of the Chinese Govern¬ 
ment the acceptance of the undertakings set forth in your note under 

reference. 

Please accept (etc.) 

(Seal) George K. C. Yeh 

{Minister of Foreign Affairs) 
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3. Economic sanctions against the Chinese People’s Republic 

(i) Extract from General MacArthur’s testimony to the Senate 
Committees on Armed Services and Foreign Relations alleging the 

SUPPLY OF strategic MATERIALS TO THE CHINESE PeOPLE’s REPUBLIC 

THROUGH Hongkong, 3 and 4 May 1951* 

Senator Hickenlooper. May I ask your opinion on another matter, 
then? That is, if you care to express it, or if you have an opinion on it. 

Assuming that the Chinese Reds would be able to consolidate China, 
that is, win a complete victory— 

General MacArthur. That is, continental China? 

Senator Hickenlooper. Continental China. 

General MacArthur. Yes? 

Senator Hickenlooper. And assuming that some sort of a cease-fire or 
appeasement or something of that kind, that would give them the ultimate 
political victory they want, which is the consolidation of Red China, 
occurred—do you believe that the Red Chinese would permit the British 
to stay in Hong Kong very long after that consolidation? 

General MacArthur (laughing). If you ask my personal opinion, no. 

Senator Hickenlooper. Sir? 

General MacArthur. My own personal opinion would be ‘No.* 

Senator Hickenlooper. They would not permit them to stay there very 
long? 

General MacArthur. That would be my belief. I think that the port 
of Hong Kong is now a means by which great quantities of materials, 
strategic and otherwise, pour through into Red China. 

If Red China took that away from the British, it would react against 
them. I think it is beneficial for the Chinese under present conditions to 
allow that port to remain in the hands of the British, and to receive the 
constant flow of strategic materials that goes through there. 

I happened to see one of the last papers before I relinquished my 
command in the Far East, a report from the American consul general, 
as to the strategic materials which had gone through Hong Kong and 
reached the Red Chinese. All these materials were on our proscribed 
strategic list. And, as I recall the figure, it was for three weeks; it was for 
the 2 weeks in February and a week in March, wasn’t it? About three 
weeks at that time, and it consisted of these strategic materials alone—of 
$210 million, Hong Kong dollars, worth of goods, as I recall. These 
figures are not accurate but they are approximately so. I think the Hong 
Kong dollar is now probably about 5 to i. So that would be about S40 
million worth of strategic materials—railroads, steel products, ties, 
petroleums, various matters of that sort—which were cleared through Hong 


* Militaty Situation in the Far East, Part i, pp. 51-52, 122. 
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Kong alone. Now I am not talking about what might be cleared from 
Singapore up to Tientsin or Tsingtao or those places. This was through 
the port of Hong Kong alone. I correct myself, that the total that passed 
through there of strategic materials which were proscribed and those 
which were not proscribed was $40 million. 

That report—have you got that report here? 

General Whitney.' I have. 

General MacArthur. We have it here. That is the report of the 
American consul made under—what date? 

General Whitney. March 29, 1951. 

General MacArthur. March of this year. That shows the great value 
to the Chinese of having that gateway of supply. 

Now, if you place an economic blockade, of course, that would close 
It down, and the advantages to the Chinese of having it in British hands, 
and therefore open, would tend to disappear. And following the logic of 
your statement, it would increase the dangers and jeopardies of Hong 
Kong passing into Chinese hands. . . . This is a very compendious list. 
I don’t believe the Committee would want to hear the entire list. It 
consists of many chemicals: Ammonium chloride, sulfate, arsenic acid, 
and so on—a whole page of those; 

Instruments and accessories: Electric meters, wires, various apparatus 
of that sort; 

Radio parts; Radio sets, telephone sets, transformers, wire recorders; 

Under machinery and fuels: Ball and roller bearings, drills, and electric 
drills, electric motors, hammers, metal tools, spanners, pliers, and soon; 

Minerals: Asphalt, asbestos, coal tar; 

Medicines of various sorts; 

Metals: Aluminum scrap, ingots, bars, brass plates, bars, copper wire, 
iron plates, iron nails, high-speed steel, lead sheets, ingots, silicon steel 
sheets, steel bars, welding rods, zinc sheets, and so on; 

Miscellaneous: Boiler materials, cameras, cement, fertilizers; 

Laboratory equipment: Microscopes, rubber, rubber accelerators; 

Petroleums: Diesel oils, fuel oils, gasoline, grease, kerosene, lubricants, 
paraflins, and so on. 

Senator Knowland. General, that I think, would be sufficient at this 
time. I would like to ask your judgment as a professional soldier for more 
than 50 years and as the responsible commander in the Far East, whether 
you consider that such material would have been of substantial assistance 
to the Communist force opposing our troops and the other United Nations 
troops in Korea, and to some extent almost as valuable as actual munitions 
of war? 

* Major-Ccncrral Courtney Wtuiney, General MacArthur's Military Secretary, arrniiipani<-(l 
him at the hearings. 
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General MacArthur. There is no question about it, especially petro¬ 
leum, gasoline, and things of that sort. It is the very essence of the move¬ 
ment of an army and armed troops. 


(ii) Extracts from a statement in the House of Commons by the 
President of the Board of Trade, Sir Hartley Shawcross, on British 

TRADE WITH THE CHINESE PeOPLE’s REPUBLIC, lO MaY I95H 

It seems to me that the first and natural approach to a problem of this 
kind would perhaps be one that tended to over-simplification, and it might 
well seem repugnant to have trading relations with a country engaged in 
fighting and killing our soldiers and the soldiers of our friends. But when 
matters are looked at against the general background of our responsibilities 
—and our commitments—in the Far East, and looked at realistically, 
the matter really is not quite so simple as that. 

Let me, first of all, make this quite clear, because the right hon. Gentle¬ 
man the Member for Woodford (Mr. Churchill) referred to it and that is 
my only excuse for following him with regard to the matter. For over two 
years past we have been controlling the export—in many cases totally 
prohibiting the export—of things that might be of strategic value to 
Communist countries. We have completely prohibited the export of arms 
and armaments and of goods and commodities having an immediate 
strategic importance to a number of destinations which cover the whole 
of the Soviet bloc and the whole of China. There is a very long list of 
things having direct military importance, or which might have direct 
military importance, the export of which to those countries is totally 
prohibited and has for a long time been totally prohibited. 

In addition to that, there is another long and complicated list of things 
the export of which is watched and restricted to quantities which it is 
considered would be absorbed in the normal peace-time economy of the 
countries to which they are exported. Since China began to participate 
in the aggression in Korea a much more stringent and restrictive policy 
was, of course, put into operation against her. But up to that time our 
policy as regards China was the same as our policy in relation to the Com¬ 
munist States. It was one which was designed to prevent anything being 
exported from us or our Colonies which would build up their military 
potential. . . . 

The right hon. Gentleman the Member for Woodford referred to the 
question of recognition of the Communist Government of China. That 
is something which is somewhat outside the purv iew of my Department. 

* H C Deb. 5th ser. vol. 487, coll. 2173-88. 
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I would like to say that before we decided to recognise the Communist 
Government of China we had full consultation with all the Common¬ 
wealth Governments and with a number of others. Indian recognition, as 
a matter of fact, preceded our own. We recognised because we thought 
recognition was a plain acknowledgment of the facts as they existed, and 
those facts as they existed entitled the Communist Government, as a 
matter of international law, to recognition. 

I am not going to engage in controversy or argument on that point. 
This happened some time ago, and it has happened. It is a matter perhaps, 
on which one may speculate. One perhaps might wonder whether, if 
other Governments had followed the lead we had taken in recognising 
the Communist Government as the legal Government—or indeed the 
defacto Government of China as the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Woodford thought should have been done—the present situation ^vould 
have been as serious as it is. 

At all events—we thought rightly, the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Woodford may think not altogether rightly—we did recognise 
the Communist Government of China as the Government of China. 
Having done that, we did not shut our eyes as to what kind of Government 
it was and we have sought—and these measures have been intensified, of 
course, since China came into the conflict in Korea—on the one hand to 
prevent the export of things which would in any significant way increase 
the war potential of the country concerned—of China. At the same time, 
and here again our policy was the same as towards the other Soviet 
countries, we have tried to maintain a trade from which our country 
obtains important and necessary supplies, taking the Communist States 
as a whole, particularly of timber, grain and certain foodstuffs. When our 
policy in regard to trade relations with Communist countries is considered 
some of our critics perhaps do not always remember that this country is not 
entirely self-supporting, or that the granaries of Europe are in large part 
on the Eastern side of the Iron Curtain. 

Nor was our traditional trade with China something we could entirely 
ignore. It was something of considerable economic importance to us and 
to other Commonwealth and colonial areas. We have thought—and I am 
speaking on the position generally, as the right hon. Gentleman the Mem¬ 
ber for Woodford did, before the actual participation of China in this 
military aggression—that it was to the advantage of the free world that 
both we and other countries in Western Europe should continue to draw 
from Eastern Europe goods which cannot readily be obtained elsewhere. 
But we can only obtain those goods if we send exports to those countries in 
i^turn for them. Moreover, it has never been the policy of His Majesty’s 
Government to embark upon an economic war with other countries in the 
world or to start an economic blockade of the Communist countries. 
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Until China’s intervention in the conflict in Korea altered the position, 
as of course it did so far as China was concerned, the basic justification of 
our trading policy in relation to the Communist countries has been that on 
an objective assessment it confers as many advantages on us as it confers in 
return upon the Communist countries. It is very understandable that in 
other countries which are less dependent on imports to live and less 
dependent on exports to pay their way in the world, a stricter line should 
be taken, but, as a matter of fact, it is to be observed that our policy in 
this matter has been more restrictive than that of any other country, apart 
from the United States of America themselves. 

Here let me say that in drawing up our control lists we have exchanged 
with friendly countries, and particularly with the United States of America, 
our views about these matters. I do not mean by that—and I want this 
to be quite clear—that we have asked for or obtained the approval of other 
countries to our prohibitive or our quantitative lists. The responsibility 
for making and operating these lists was clearly the responsibility of His 
Majesty’s Government, and we stand by the decisions that we have taken 
in regard to them; but in order to assure the Committee that we have not 
been exporting goods of significant strategic importance, I propose very 
shortly to publish a statement or list of the kind of goods the export of 
which we have only permitted to Allied and friendly Powers. 

So much for the general position before the intervention of China in the 
aggression in Korea. When that intervention took place it plainly became 
necessary to operate the controls and the restrictions with increasing 
severity. In pursuing that policy we were guided by four main considera¬ 
tions. We desired to do nothing to jeopardise the friendship and the 
understanding between ourselves and the United States of America and the 
rest of the United Nations, or to jeopardise the common purpose in which 
we are all engaged in this matter. That is something that we recognise 
to be very vital. 

We desired, on the other hand, to do nothing which jeopardised the 
possibility of confining this conflict and localising it to Korea itself. We 
desired to do nothing which would jeopardise the military and the political 
security of our Colonial Territories in the Far East or be inimical to the 
interests of other Commonwealth countries. Finally, we were determined 
to do nothing which would jeopardise the lives or safety of our own soldiers 
or of the other soldiers in association with whom our soldiers were fighting, 
and that, obviously, is the dominant matter to which we have to have 
regard in determining the nature of our policy. 

In the light of those considerations, and particularly of the last one, we 
have consistently limited exports to China to things not in themselves of 
direct military value or in quantities which were not of military signi¬ 
ficance. Apart from the case of rubber—and I am going to deal with the 
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case of rubber—our trade with China, whether from here direct or from 
Colonial Territories, can have had no significant or material effect on the 
military potential of China in Korea, Let me concede at once that in 
pursuing our policy we were not able to go the whole of the way with the 
United States of America who imposed a complete embargo upon all 
trade with China in December of last year. Nor were the rest of the United 
Nations able to go the whole of the way with the United States in this 
matter. The reason for not being able to go the whole of the way with the 
United States has been made perfectly clear. 

We have sought to make it clear beyond any possibility of doubt by 
anybody that we wished to avoid any extension of the Korean conflict. 
We have sought to make it clear that if China were to seek to negotiate a 
settlement of the situation in Korea she would certainly find us not ready 
for appeasement, but ready to give reasonable consideration to any 
proposal she put forward which would have the effect of restoring and 
maintaining the rule of law in international affairs. We considered that it 
would reduce the chances of confining the conflict to Korea and reaching, 
at the end of the day, a reasonable settlement of that kind if we were to 
stop all trade with her. It has not hitherto been the policy of the United 
Nations to impose a complete economic embargo, so we in this country did 
not impose a complete economic embargo. 

Moreover, in applying the restrictions which wo have—and I repeat 
that those restrictions were more stringent than those of any other countr>’, 
apart from the United States of America—we have been throughout in 
close consultation with the United States Government. Again, I do not 
mean by that that the United States Administration has not asked us to 
extend our controls and our restrictions. Naturally, they would have liked 
us to be able to go further along the way with them in the direction in 
which they themselves have gone. 

But, given the difference in our points of view about imposing economic 
sanctions on China, and given the very special circumstances which exist 
and which arc created by our responsibilities for Malaya, Singapore, 
and Hong Kong—responsibilities which give rise to problems for us 
which are very difficult and which arc not shared at ail by the Govern¬ 
ment of the United States of America—we hope—and I think it is 
fair to say this—that the United States Government have at least been 
aware of the special nature of our problems and of the importance of the 
steps that we have taken, in spile of those problems, to cut down our trading 
relationship with China. 

Indeed, the proposal which the United States Government have now 
made themselves to the Additional Measures Committee of the United 
Nations, and to which we shall give our support in that Committee,* is 

' See below, p. 571. 
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not even now a proposal which calls for a total cessation of trade with 
China or which is intended to impose a complete blockade. . . . 

Now I want to deal with the matter in a little more detail with regard 
to particular exports. So far as those from the United Kingdom to China 
are concerned, I gave a list of those in some detail last Tuesday and, in 
view of what the right hon. Gentleman was good enough to say, I do not 
propose to enlarge upon it now. I merely repeat what I said then—that it 
is complete nonsense to suggest, as has been suggested—not at all by the 
right hon. Gentleman—that we were flooding Hong Kong with exports 
from this country, or sending them direct to China, which had the effect of 
increasing China’s war potential. That is quite untrue; there is not the 
slightest foundation for it. 

As China has become more involved in the conflict in Korea, so we have 
progressively imposed new controls and restrictions and strengthened 
existing controls and restrictions upon our trade \vith her. That is a 
continuing process and I can assure the Committee, both in regard to 
direct trade from here and also trade from the Colonies to China, that we 
shall exercise a very vigilant watch over what is going on in the light of 
the circumstances as they exist at the time. 

It is the exports from the Colonial Territories to China which have 
presented by far the greatest problem. Much has been said—and very 
naturally said—about the rubber situation. We published the facts about 
it a month ago, and I must say that we noticed their significance and took 
action to deal with the matter before we had published the facts, and, 
indeed, long before the House showed their very proper anxiety about this 
matter. Here, I should like to pick up the point which was put to me by 
the right hon. Gentleman as a result of an intervention by somebody else— 
a point about the figures. . . . 

I gave the figures in an answer, I think, on 15th April.* Those figures, 
as I am assured quite definitely by the Colonial Office—and I have here 
the statistics given me—included the rubber which was exported through 
Hong Kong. Rubber is exported from Malaya or Singapore. Some of it 
goes direct and some of it goes via Hong Kong, and the total figures were 
the larger figures—and they included the lesser imports through Hong 
Kong. Rubber is not produced in Hong Kong, as the right hon. Gentle¬ 
man knows, but it goes through Hong Kong in the course of transit.... 

I do not think I need reiterate all the difficulties which have surrounded 
this question of the rubber trade, nor need I remind the House that, whilst 
the economy of Malaya and Singapore depends largely on the rubber 
trade, and whilst other sources of supply are obviously open to China, 
this is not a matter with which it is very easy to deal. Nor need I discuss 
the obvious complications to our interests out there which arise from the 

25 April 195J, H.C. Deb. 5th scr. vol. 487, IVritlen Answers, col. 67. 
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breaking of forward contracts and matters of that kind. We considered 
that the quantities of rubber which were being exported to China were 
certainly in excess of her civilian requirements and, although none of the 
other rubber-producing countries has so far taken the same action as we 
decided to take, we cut down the exports to what we thought was a reason¬ 
able figure, and we did that notwithstanding the difficulties and the em¬ 
barrassments it would cause in the two Colonial Territories concerned. 

I should perhaps say that, although we have been in constant com¬ 
munication with the United States of America on this question, our 
decision to cut down the imports to the figure of 2,500 tons a month was 
taken without prior discussion with them and on our own responsibility. 
I am sure that American public opinion appreciated the action we have 
taken, but there was no question of their agreeing to it; this was our 
decision and we took it. Since taking it, a little over a month ago, we have 
been further examining the matter between ourselves and the Colonial 
Governments concerned and we have now decided, in view of the ab¬ 
normally high imports of rubber into China in the first quarter of this 
year, that her civilian needs can be regarded as fully satisfied for the 
current year. 


What, therefore, we have decided to do, in view of these abnormally 
high imports into China in the first quarter of this year, is to request the 
Governments concerned in Malaya and Borneo to take steps to ensure that 
there will be no further exports this year of rubber to China from Malaya 
and from the other British territories involved, and we are asking the 
Colonial Governments to act as quickly as they can in the matter. . . . 

In asking our own Colonial Governments to stop these supplies of 
rubber, what we arc doing is to express the hope, as I now do, that other 
rubber-producing countries will refrain from providing alternative sources 
of supply which might help to build up China’s war potential. We express 
that hope now, and at the earliest opportunity, when this matter comes 
before the Additional Measures Committee of the United Nations with a 
view to securing co-operation in this matter by all concerned, so that our 
interests will not have been sacrificed and so that action by ourselves alone, 
however meritorious it may be, would not be rendered ineffective by 
supplies going into China from other countries. . . . 

I should add this about the rubber position. To mitigate the hardship 
which these decisions may create in Malaya and the other countries con¬ 
cerned, His Majesty’s Government are prepared to buy the rubber for 
which forward contracts had been made in good faith before the imposition 
of these restrictions, and these purchases will be in addition to those which 
we should have made in any event, so that wc hope no financial loss will 
be caused directly in consequence of what wc have done. 

Now I turn to the very special problem of Hong Kong—China trade. 
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In relation to any attempt to restrict trade with China the position of 
Hong Kong is manifestly more difficult than that of any other territory in 
the world. I wish that some of those who have criticised the policy which 
the Government of Hong Kong have been pursuing had familiarised them¬ 
selves with the position of Hong Kong. That is what has always got to 
be borne in mind in considering the policy—the trade policy—that that 
Colony has pursued. Even if they only considered its geographical posi¬ 
tion, that would help them to realise some of the difficulties that have to 
be encountered. 

Hong Kong is a great international entrepot port through which supplies 
have moved into and out of China from all over the world. I say from all 
over the world because it is not only the United Kingdom that exports to 
Hong Kong. Of Hong Kong’s total imports 22 per cent, come from China; 
10 per cent, come from the United Kingdom; 17 per cent.—I am taking 
the figures for last year—come from the United States of America. That 
entrepot trade, and the local industries which are based on importing raw 
materials and making them up and then exporting the products, is the life 
blood of Hong Kong, and without it it could not possibly maintain its 
economy or support its population of 2,500,000 people. In particular it 
depends on China for a considerable part of its food supply, particularly 
fresh foods which could not easily be obtained from elsewhere; and its 
water supply, although not, as I mistakenly said the other day, coming 
actually from Chinese territory comes from the mainland and is extremely 
vulnerable in its situation. 

Moreover, 95 per cent, of the population are Chinese, many of them 
recent refugees and almost all maintaining close personal ties with China. 
It must be clearly realised by those who criticise Hong Kong policy in 
regard to trade with China that any serious food shortage, or any con¬ 
siderable unemployment in Hong Kong would provide opportunities for 
economic and political difficulties of a most serious kind. A military 
victory against Communism at the front door is of no good if Communism 
is infiltrating through the back door owing to economic, social and political 
difficulties. 

In spite of the obviously high degree to which Hong Kong’s economy 
depends on trade with China the Hong Kong Government have imposed 
a total prohibition on the export to China of over 200 items of industrial 
equipment, such as a wide range of machine tools, steel products of particu¬ 
lar strategic importance, copper, brass, cobalt, aluminium, zinc, nickel, 
rubber tyres and tubes, many chemicals, including sulphur and sulphuric 
acid, certain types of railway rolling stock and a large range of specialised 
radio and electrical equipment. All this in addition to the obvious things 
like arms, aircraft and munitions. The full effect of these restrictions is not 
yet shown in our last trade returns which have reached London—but I am 
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told that the provisional figures for April show a very large drop in volume 
compared with earlier months. 

A great deal of publicity has been given to statements said to have been 
made by General MacArthur about Hong Kong’s trade with China.* I 
cannot think his statement has been fully reported. At all events I am 
sure he would wish the full facts to be known. First of all I should point 
out that the document from which General MacArthur was quoting was, 
apparently, a secret document, specially furnished at fortnightly intervals 
by the Hong Kong Government to the United States authorities as part 
of the system of keeping a careful watch and statistical check upon exports 
to China. 

It would be difficult to find better evidence of our desire to co-operate 
closely with the U.S. authorities in the application of these controls and in 
supplying them fully with information of what was going on than the 
production of that document which fortnight by fortnight was handed by 
our authorities to the authorities of the Supreme Commander in that 
theatre of war. I do not find this fact referred to in the reports published 
over here of General MacArthur’s statements to the Senate Committee. 

General MacArthur, if correctly reported, seems perhaps not to have 
fully appreciated the nature of some of the information in the document 
itself. He referred by name to a number of items on this so-called strategic 
list, as I think it was called, but he did not mention the smallness of the 
quantities of many of the items involved. Thus he referred to petroleum, 
diesel oils, fuel oils, gasoline, kerosene and lubricants. Certainly they were 
on the list. His recital of the fact caused very naturally great anxiety. 
What he does not seem to have pointed out, at any rate so far as the reports 
over here arc concerned, is that the list showed nil quantities as having been 
exported to China. In fact all exports of that kind had been prohibited 
as long ago as July, 1950. 

Other items he quoted had been prohibited, as he might perhaps have 
been able to ascertain before he made his statement. Others again, although 
on the list, arc not ordinarily regarded as being of strategic importance, 
such, for instance, as fertilisers, hand tools and insecticides. These are 
the things to which he has specifically referred. Of the remaining items 
to which he specially referred, many were not—I do not say all—being 
exported in quantities which can be regarded as strategically significant. 
I do not want to reduce the thing to an absurdity—but in the list for the 
period 19th February to 4th March from which the General was apparently 
quoting, he chose to select cameras. The list showed one camera exported 
to China over that period. 

Having said that, let me agree that the total figures for Hong Kong 
exports to China have been high in the first quarter of this year as com- 

* See above, p. 560. 
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pared with last year as a whole—£43 million as compared with £gi 
million for the previous year. It does not follow, as I have been pointing 
out, that in those exports was anything in sufficient quantity to have any 
strategic importance, but looking at the list as a whole, I am not prepared 
to say there were not a few items which it would have been better to restrict 
more stringently. That has now been done. 

But while it is very easy for people to say: ‘Impose still more restric¬ 
tions,* I do beg them to have in mind these considerations: First, the need 
to refrain from measures which would cause serious economic hardship and 
consequent political difficulties in Hong Kong. Second, the need to ensure 
by way of trade the supply of foodstuffs and raw materials to maintain 
Hong Kong’s economy and which can only be obtained from China— 
exactly the kind of consideration which no doubt led General MacArthur 
himself to allow Japan’s exports to China in 1950 to build up from a 
monthly average of just over half a million dollars in the first half of the 
year to a monthly average of nearly 3J million in the last quarter of last 
year. Third, there is the need to refrain from action which might cause a 
widening of the field of conflict in Asia. 

Subject to all these considerations—and in spite of all those difficulties— 
and they are very real and cogent difficulties which do not arise for the 
U.S. but which do for us—we intend, as I have said, not only to support 
the proposals which the U.S. are putting before the Additional Measures 
Committee of the U.N. and to march along with the rest of the U.N. in 
this matter—indeed, we arc far ahead of all of them apart from the U.S. A. 
—not only that, but we have been reviewing with the Governor of Hong 
Kong what further steps can be taken without waiting for the United 
Nations to make sure that no Hong Kong exports are sent to China which 
might assist China in any way at all to build up the strength or military 
potential of her country. . . . 

I finish what I fear has been an overlong speech on a subject of some 
great importance, not only for this country but elsewhere, by expressing 
the hope that the statement I am now concluding will not only clear up 
misunderstandings here, but will fully allay the anxieties in the United 
States of America—anxieties which we very readily understand, but which 
we think were largely based on a lack of adequate information. We in this 
country have never been backward in supporting the cause of freedom 
and in protecting the reign of law and democracy, and we are not back¬ 
ward now. 
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(iii) Resolution imposing an embargo on the shipment of arms and 

STRATEGIC MATERIALS TO AREAS UNDER THE CONTROL OF THE CHINESE 

People’s Republic and the North Korean authorities, adopted by 

THE General Assembly on 18 May 1951* 

The General Assemblyy 

Noting the report of the Additional Measures Committee dated 14 May 

Recalling its resolution 498 (V) of i February 1951,^ 

Noting that: 

(a) The Additional Measures Committee established by that resolution 
has considered additional measures to be employed to meet the aggression 
in Korea; 

(b) The Additional Measures Committee has reported that a number 
of States have already taken measures designed to deny contributions to 
the military strength of the forces opposing the United Nations in Korea ;* 

(c) The Additional Measures Committee has also reported that certain 
economic measures designed further to delay such contributions would 
support and supplement the military action of the United Nations in 
Korea and would assist in putting an end to the aggression; 

1. Recommends that every State: 

(a) Apply an embargo on the shipment to areas under the control of 
the Central People’s Government of the People’s Republic of China and 
of the North Korean authorities of arms, ammunition and implements 
of war, atomic energy materials, petroleum, transportation materials, of 
strategic value, and items useful in the production of arms, ammunition 
and implements of war; 

(b) Determine which commodities exported from its territory fall within 
the embargo, and apply controls to give effect to the embargo; 

(c) Prevent by all means within its jurisdiction the circumvention of 
controls on shipments applied by other States pursuant to the present 
resolution; 

(d) Co-operate with other States in carrying out the purposes of this 
embargo; 

(e) Report to the Additional Measures Committee, within thirty days 
and thereafter at the request of the Committee, on the measures taken in 
accordance with the present resolution; 

2. Requests the Additional Measures Committee: 

(a) To report to the General Assembly, with recommendations as 
appropriate, on the general effectiveness of the embargo and the desir¬ 
ability of continuing, extending or relaxing it; 

‘ Cennal Assembly, Fifth Session, Supplement PCo. avA, Resolutions, 500 (V), p. 2. 

* A/1799. » See above, p. 547. 

^ Central Assembly^ Fifth Session^ First CommitUty 443rd Meeting. 
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(b) To continue its consideration of additional measures to be em¬ 
ployed to meet the aggression in Korea, and to report thereon further to 
the General Assembly, it being understood that the Committee is author¬ 
ized to defer its report if the Good Offices Committee reports satisfactory 
progress in its efforts; 

3. Reaffirms that it continues to be the policy of the United Nations to 
bring about a cessation of hostilities in Korea, and the achievement of 
United Nations objectives in Korea by peaceful means, and requests the 
Good Offices Committee to continue its good offices. 

330th plenary meetings 
18 May i 95 i> 


4. Relations with the West 

(i) Statement by the British Foreign Office on the treatment of 

FOREIGN NATIONALS IN ChINA, 10 SEPTEMBER I951’ 

It will be remembered that at the end of April, His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment made representations to the Chinese Government about the arrest 
of United Kingdom, Australian, Canadian and United States nationals, 
and their detention incommunicadoj often without any explanation of the 
reason for their arrest. 

No improvement in the treatment of foreign nationals in China has 
taken place since April: on the contrary, the position has deteriorated yet 
further. Arbitrary arrests and detention for indefinite periods without 
access to families, friends, or national representatives have continued. 
Harsh treatment has been inflicted on missionaries of ail denominations 
and on other people who have for many years been engaged in humani¬ 
tarian work in China. Further, it appears that the Chinese authorities, in 
circumstances in which this would be contrary to generally accepted 
principles, hold individuals personally responsible for the transactions and 
liabilities of the commercial and other enterprises by which they are em¬ 
ployed. In some cases there is reason to believe that persons are not being 
allowed to leave China for this very reason. Apart from this special type 
of case, there have been continual difficulties and delays in obtaining entry 
and exit permits for all classes of foreign nationals. 

Although British business and other interests have been encouraged to 
remain in China by their understanding that the Central People’s Govern¬ 
ment wish to maintain commercial relations with other nations, they have 
been subjected to constant uncertainties and hindrance which have caused 
grave disappointment and anxiety. For example, employers of labour are 
not even able to go into voluntary liquidation when, as a result of lack of 
materials or other circumstances beyond their control, they are no longer 

* Foreign Office Press Release^ lo September 195!* 
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in a position to maintain their output. They are in fact prevented from 
reducing their payroll, with the result that they are often forced to incur 
heavy losses. They may then be held personally responsible for liabilities 
so incurred, as already explained. 

In these circumstances, His Majesty’s Charge d’Affaires, acting under 
instructions, made representations on the ist September to the Chinese 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, expressing the grave concern of His Majesty’s 
Government in the United Kingdom at Chinese policy towards foreign 
nationals and requesting that steps should be taken in the near future to 
bring about an improvement. 

His Majesty’s Charge d’Affaires was instructed to speak also on behalf 
of His Majesty’s Governments in Australia, Canada, and Ceylon, and the 
Government of the United States of America, whose respective interests in 
China the United Kingdom represents. 

(ii) Extract from General Chou En-lai’s political report to the 

THIRD SESSION OF THE FIRST NATIONAL COMMITTEE OF THE CHINESE PeOPLE's 

Political Consultative Conference, Peking, 2 November 1951* 

The people of our country have never harboured thoughts of threaten¬ 
ing or invading anyone. But we cannot for a moment tolerate other 
people’s threats and aggression against us. All those countries which are 
willing to establish diplomatic and trade relations with us, on the basis of 
the principle of equality, mutual benefit and mutual respect for territorial 
sovereignty, will certainly be welcomed by us, while the imperialists who 
dream of threatening our people with the policy of aggression and war 
will certainly meet with our resolute counter-blows. This is the foreign 
policy we arc pursuing and will continue to pursue in the future. 

The United States Government could not face up to the utter failure 
which resulted from its intervention in China’s civil war. So on June 25, 
1950, it started the war of intervention in Korea and simultaneously 
invaded Taiwan [Formosa], which is part of our country. Thus the 
American Government has thoroughly exposed its war policy of consistently 
threatening China’s independence and destroying peace in the Far East. 
Repeatedly the Chinese people and the Chinese Government have made 
proposals and issued warnings to the United States Government, demand¬ 
ing that the United States armed forces withdraw from Taiwan, that the 
aggressive war in Korea be brought to an early end and that problems 
concerning Korea and the Far East be settled by peaceful means. How¬ 
ever, the United States Government unscrupulously rejected such pro¬ 
posals and warnings and ordered its armed forces to cross the 38th Parallel 
in great strength and to approach the Yalu River. At the same time its air 

• NfW China J^ews Agency^ G November 1951- 
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force repeatedly bombed and strafed cities and villages of our Northeast 
frontier and its naval forces attacked our vessels on the seas. This was 
beyond the forebearance of the Chinese people, so they organised volunteer 
forces to resist American aggression, aid Korea, protect their homes and 
defend their country. They went to Korea and resisted the aggression of 
American imperialism. The democratic parties of China issued a joint 
declaration on November 4, 1950, in support of this righteous action. 

So far as military equipment is concerned, the Chinese people’s volun¬ 
teers are still inferior in comparison with the American aggressive forces. 
However, they possess a high level of political consciousness and have 
confidence in victory; they have mastered the laws of righteous war and 
possess experience of protracted warfare against an enemy, and have won 
the full support of the Chinese and Korean people and the sympathies of 
progressive peoples of the whole world. As a result of a year’s fighting, the 
Chinese people’s volunteers have, side by side with the Korean People’s 
Army, dealt heavy blows to the arrogant and ruthless American aggressive 
forces and driven them from the bank of the Yalu River back to the 
vicinity of the 38th Parallel. During 11 and a half months—from October 
25, 1950, to October 10, 1951—a total 01387,000 enemy troops have been 
killed, wounded or captured (including 176,000 American troops) and 
2,310 enemy planes have been shot down, damaged or captured. 

In this righteous war to resist American aggression and aid Korea, the 
Chinese people have strengthened and consolidated themselves in all 
fields. But the state of attrition of the aggressive war in Korea is so colossal 
and the main forces which are bogged down there are so large that the 
American Government and its vassals cannot help worrying about con¬ 
sequences of the military adventure which they embarked upon in Korea. 

Despite all this, the objective of the righteous action taken by the Chinese 
people’s volunteers is still the same: to defend the frontiers of our country 
and to settle the Korean question through peaceful means. Therefore, 
when Mr. Malik, the Soviet delegate to the United Nations, proposed on 
June 23, 1951, that the first step for the realisation of a peaceful settlement 
of the Korean question was for the two belligerents to negotiate for an 
armistice and to withdraw their respective troops from the 38th Parallel,‘ 
the Chinese and Korean peoples promptly responded and show'ed their 
willingness quickly to achieve an armistice on an equal and just basis, so 
that further steps could be taken to seek a peaceful settlement of the Korean 
question and other Far Eastern questions. 

In spite of the fact that the United States Government was forced to 
accept Mr. Malik’s proposal, due to difficulties caused by the aggressive 
war in Korea and the pressure of world public opinion, and began initial 
talks for an armistice in Korea on July 10, it has been unwilling, for 

* See beJow, p. 633. 
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diplomatic and domestic reasons, to reach a quick agreement in the cease¬ 
fire negotiations.* Consequently, the United Nations Command had no 
scruples about creating all kinds of provocative incidents, complicating and 
delaying the negotiations. In these conditions, in order to comply with 
the peaceful will of the peoples of the world, the Chinese people have 
maintained throughout a very firm yet very patient attitude and, together 
with the Korean people, have been making continuous efforts to fight for 
the success of the armistice negotiations in Korea. 

But at the same time the Chinese people must be prepared in ever)' way 
against the possibilities of failure in the negotiations resulting from obstruc¬ 
tions on the part of the United States. With the view to defending peace 
and security in China and Korea as well as in the whole Far East, the 
Chinese people must continue to raise their vigilance and to support with 
all their efforts the long-term struggle to resist .■\merican aggression and 
aid Korea. The Chinese people have determined to liberate Taiwan from 
the grip of the American aggressors and will never relax until they have 
achieved that end. 

For a year now the United States Government has also been conducting, 
in various other ways, hostile activities against the Chinese people. It has 
prevented the People’s Republic of China from enjoying the legitimate 
status in the United Nations that she is entitled to. In the meetings of the 
United Nations it has torn to pieces the Cairo Declaration and the Potsdam 
Declaration and refused to withdraw its armed forces from Taiwan. Witli 
a majority of the United Nations under its control, an extremely fantastic 
and shameful resolution labelling China an ‘aggressor’ was passed on 
February i, 1951.* Following this, the majority of the United Nations, 
under United States coercion, also passed a resolution to place an embargo 
on China .3 All this has thoroughly exposed thefact that the United Nations 
has gradually become the tool of American imperialism in its plans to 
prepare war and extend aggression. 

The stupid and shortsighted American imperialists fancied that the 
‘blockade* and the ‘embargo’ would certainly deal a heavy blow to our 
country, but they arc entirely mistaken. Actually this Jvery ‘blockade’ 
and ‘embargo* were utilised by us to help eliminate the semi-colonial, 
dependent character of our economy and to shorten the road for reaching 
complete independence and self-reliance in our economy. Far from hurt¬ 
ing us, the blow has rebounded upon the imperialists themselves. The 
economic blockade’ imposed by the United States has even sei'ved to 
hasten our progress in eliminating the economic privileges in China 
enjoyed by the American imperialists. In the course of the movement to 
resist American aggression and aid Korea the Chinese people have 

^ For the truce negotiations sec below, pp. G34-G1. 

* Sec above^ p. 537, 


^ See above, p. 571. 
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smoothly put a complete end to the aggressive cultural activities which the 
American imperialists conducted in our country for so many years, and 
have gradually eliminated the pro-American outlook which worships every¬ 
thing American, as well as fear of America, All this is very beneficial to our 
country and people. 

Utilising the tense situation created by the Korean war, the American 
Government compelled a group of satellite countries to attend the San 
Francisco conference (September 4—8, 1951) ^^d to sign the separate 
‘peace treaty* with Japan.* Moreover, the United States signed with 
Japan the so-called ‘bilateral United States-Japan security pact* which 
permits an indefinite occupation of Japan by American troops. This 
so-called ‘peace treaty’ and ‘security pact’, which are hostile to the 
Soviet Union and China, threaten the Asian people and aim to revive 
Japanese militarism and establish Japan as a colony of America, and the 
‘United States-Philippines mutual defence treaty’ and the ‘tripartite 
security treaty between the United States, Australia and New Zealand’,^ 
signed on the eve of the San Francisco conference, are the instruments 
with which the United States aims to oppress and enslave the Asian people 
and to prepare for unleashing another war in Asia. We must further expose 
American militarist plots of frenzied war preparations in the Far East, and 
call on all people of Asia and of the world to unite and defeat the war plans 
of the United States. 

It is entirely unreasonable that the American Government should more 
and more interfere in the internal affairs of Viet Nam and other Asian 
countries. As early as June 28 last year, Chairman Mao Tze-tung said, 
‘The affairs of various countries throughout the world should be run by 
the peoples of the respective countries themselves, and the affairs of Asia 
should be run by the peoples of Asia themselves, and not by the United 
States. United States aggression in Asia will only arouse the extensive and 
resolute resistance of the peoples of Asia.* 

The situation in Asia has undergone a fundamental change. Under the 
influence of the success of the Chinese revolution, the level of conscious¬ 
ness of the Asian people has been raised to an unprecedented degree and 
liberation movements are developing more and more strongly with each 
passing day. The unity of the Chinese people and peoples of Asia will 
certainly create a powerful and matchless force in the Far East which will 
rapidly push forward the great wheel of history in the movement for 
independence and liberation of the peoples of the Asian countries. 

After the United States Government launched the aggressive war in 
Korea, some countries followed it and obeyed its direction in adopting 
extremely unfriendly and even hostile measures towards the people of our 
country. We particularly warn the governments of these countries to put 

‘ See below, pp. 579-625. * See below, p. 677. 
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an end to these measures; otherwise they must bear the full responsibility 
for and the consequence of their unreasonable actions. There are more 
than lo million Chinese nationals living overseas. Lawful rights and 
interests of these people, as a result of unreasonable discrimination and 
even persecution on the part of certain countries, have been seriously 
infringed. This cannot but arouse the serious attention and deep concern 
of the Chinese people and Government. 

5. Tibet 

(i) Agreement between the Chinese Central People’s Government 
AND THE Tibetan Government on the administr^vtion of Tibet, Peking, 

23 May 1951* 

1. The Tibetan people shall unite and drive out imperialist aggressive 
forces from Tibet so that the Tibetan people shall return to the big family 
of the motherland—the People’s Republic of China. 

2. The local government of Tibet shall actively assist the People’s 
Liberation Army to enter Tibet and consolidate the national defences. 

3. In accordance with the policy towards nationalities laid down in the 
Common Programme of the Chinese People’s Political Consultative Con¬ 
ference, the Tibetan people have the right of exercising regional autonomy 
under the unified leadership of the Central People’s Government. 

4. The central authorities will not alter the existing political system in 
Tibet. The central authorities also will not alter the established status, 
functions and powers of the Dalai Lama. OfTicials of various ranks shall 
hold ofTicc as usual. 

5. The established status, functions and powers of the Panchen Ngoerh- 
tehni shall be maintained. 

6. By the established status, functions and powers of the Dalai Lama 
and of the Panchen Ngoerhtehni are meant the status, functions and powers 
of the Thirteenth Dalai Lama and of the Ninth Panchen Ngoerhtehni 
when they were in friendly and amicable relations with each other. 

7. The policy of freedom of religious belief laid down in the Common 
Programme of the Chinese People’s Political Consultative Conference 
shall be carried out. 

The religious beliefs, customs and habits of the Tibetan people shall be 
respected, and lama monasteries shall be protected. The central authorities 
will not effect a change in the income of the monasteries. 

8. Tibetan troops shall be reorganised step by step into the People’s 
Liberation Army and become a part of the national defence forces of 
the People’s Republic of China. 

. 9. The spoken and written language and school education etc. of the 

* New China News Agency, a8 May 1951. 
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Tibetan nationality shall be developed step by step in accordance with the 
actual conditions in Tibet. 

10. Tibetan agriculture, livestock raising, industry and commerce shall 
be developed step by step, and the people’s livelihood shall be improved 
step by step in accordance with the actual conditions in Tibet. 

11. In matters related to various reforms in Tibet, there will be no 
compulsion on the part of the central authorities. The local government 
of Tibet should carry out reforms of its own accord, and when the people 
raise demands for reform, they shall be solved by means of consultation 

with the leading personnel of Tibet. 

12. Insofar as former pro-imperialist and pro-Kuomintang officials 
resolutely sever relations with imperialism and the Kuomintang and do 
not engage in sabotage or resistance, they may continue to hold office 
irrespective of their past. 

13. The People’s Liberation Army entering Tibet shall abide by all 
the above mentioned policies and shall also be fair in all buying and selling 
and shall not arbitrarily take a needle or thread from the people. 

14. The Central People’s Government shall have the centralised 
handling of all external affairs of the area of Tibet; and there will be 
peaceful co-cxistence with neighbouring countries and the establishment 
and development of fair commercial and trading relations with them on 
the basis of equality, mutual benefit and mutual respect for territory and 
sovereignty. 

15. In order to ensure the implementation of this agreement, the Central 
People’s Government shall set up a military and administrative committee 
and a military area headquarters in Tibet, and apart from the personnel 
sent there by the Central People’s Government shall absorb as many local 
Tibetan personnel as possible to take part in the work. 

Local Tibetan personnel taking part in the military and administrative 
committee may include patriotic elements from the local government of 
Tibet, various districts and various principal monasteries; the name list 
shall be set forth after consultation between the representatives designated 
by the Central People’s Government and various quarters concerned, and 
shall be submitted to the Central People’s Government for appointment. 

16. Funds needed by the military and administrative committee, the 
military area headquarters and the People’s Liberation Army entering 
Tibet shall be provided by the Central People’s Government. The local 
government of Tibet should assist the People’s Liberation Army in the 
purchase and transport of food, fodder and other daily necessities. 

17. This agreement shall come into force immediately after the signa¬ 
tures and seals are affixed to it. 

Signed and scaled by delegates of the Central People’s Government with 
full powers:— 
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Chief delegate: Li Wei-han; 

Delegates: Chang Ching-wu; Chang Kuo-hua; Sun Chih-yuan. 

Delegates with full powei^ of the local government of Tibet:— 

Chief delegate: Kaloon Ngabou Ngawang Jigme; 

Delegates: Dzasak Khemey Sonam Wangdi; Khentrung Thuptcn 

Tenthar; Khcnchung Thupten Lckmuun; Rimshi Samposy Tenzin 

Thundup. 

Peking, May 23, 1951. 

B. JAPAN 

(i) Exchange of notes between the Governments of the U.S.S.R. and 
THE U.S.A. regarding the draft Peace Treaty for Japan 

{a) Russian note^ y May /pj/' 

The Government of the U.S.S.R. received on March 29, 1951, from 
the Government of the United States of America a draft of a peace treaty 
with Japan. In connection with this, the Soviet Government considers it 
necessary to make the following remarks. 

In spite of the fact that more than 5 years have already passed since the 
time of the termination of war with Japan, the question of a peaceful settle¬ 
ment for Japan remains unresolved. Such a situation has been created, 
first of all, as a result of the position taken by the Government of the 
U.S.A., which under various pretexts has postponed not only the conclu¬ 
sion but the very preparation of a peace treaty. In this connection, the 
Government of the U.S.A. has repeatedly rejected the proposals of the 
Soviet Government for the preparation of a peace treaty with Japan 
jointly with other Governments, as envisaged by the appropriate inter¬ 
national agreements. As a result of this, the occupation of Japan by 
foreign troops has impermissibly dragged on. 

I. The remarks of the Soviet Government concern, first of all, the 
incorrect preparation of a peace treaty with Japan. 

In the memorandum accompanying the American draft of a peace 
treaty with Japan, the Government of the U.S.A. declares that the draft 
referred to was drawn up after an exchange of opinions between repre¬ 
sentatives of the Government of the U.S.A. and representatives of the 
Governments of several other states, including the Soviet Union. It should 
be noted that this last is not true, since the Soviet Government as early as 
the beginning of March of this year published a statement concerning its 
refusal to carry on separate negotiations with representatives of the U.S.A. 
with regard to the preparation of a peace treaty with Japan. In this 
connection, the Soviet Government proceeded from the position that the 
preparation of a peace treaty with Japan cannot be the affair of any one 

• Deltarlnunt of State Bulletin, a8 May 1951, pp. 858-8. 
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Government or of a query conducted by it of the opinions of other inter¬ 
ested Governments, but should be a joint affair of all these Governments, 
as is provided for by the appropriate international agreements. Never¬ 
theless, the Government of the U.S.A. did not refrain from the separate 
preparation of a peace treaty with Japan, aiming at arrogating this right 
exclusively to itself, which is a violation of the obligations undertaken by 
it concerning the preparation of a peace treaty with Japan jointly with 
the U.S.S.R., China, and Great Britain, with the participation of other 

interested states. 

In accordance with the Potsdam Agreement of August 2, 1945 ) ^ Council 
of Foreign Ministers of the five powers—U.S.A., U.S.S.R., China, Great 
Britain, and France—was established, in which connection it was directly 
stated in the Potsdam Agreement that the Council of Foreign Ministers 
was being created, in the first instance, for ‘preparatory work on peaceful 
settlement,’ and that in drawing up the corresponding peace treaties ‘the 
Council would consist of members representing those states which have 
signed the terms of capitulation dictated to that enemy state which the 
given task concerns.’ The peace treaties with Italy, Rumania, Bulgaria 
and Finland were prepared and concluded in conformity with this. That 
the drafting of a peace treaty with Japan has been laid upon the U.S.A., 
the U.S.S.R., China and Great Britain, who, as is known, signed the 
Japanese surrender document, also flows from the Potsdam Agreement 
referred to. As early as 1947 the Soviet Government proposed calling 
a special session of the Council of Foreign Ministers composed of the 
representatives of China, U.S.A., U.S.S.R. and Great Britain in order to 
embark upon the preparation of a peace treaty with Japan.* In this 
connection, it was envisaged that all states who participated with their 
armed forces in the war with Japan would be drawn into the preparatory 
work for drawing up a peace treaty with Japan. But this proposal as well 
as other repeatedly renewed efforts of the Soviet Government directed to¬ 
ward hastening the conclusion of a peace treaty with Japan have furnished 
no positive results, since the Government of the U.S.A. ignores the necessity 
of calling a Council of Foreign Ministers for the preparation of a peace 
treaty with Japan as well as calling a peace conference for the considera¬ 
tion of this treaty. 

The Soviet Government considers it necessary to mention particularly 
the impermissibility of excluding China from the preparation of a peace 
treaty with Japan. It is known that China was subjected during the course 
of many years to cruel aggression on the part of militaristic Japan, waged 
a protracted hard war against Japanese imperialism and bore the greatest 
sacrifices from the aggression of Japan. It is natural, therefore, that the 
Government of the Chinese People’s Republic, being the only legal 

* See Doewjunis (R.I.LA.) for i947^» PP* 
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representative of the Chinese people, has a special interest in the prepara¬ 
tion of a peace treaty with Japan and in the establishment of lasting peace 
in the Far East. It is perfectly obvious that without the participation of 
the Chinese People’s Republic in the work of preparing a peace treaty with 
Japan a real peaceful settlement in the Far East is not possible. 

From this it is seen that the Government of the United States is en¬ 
deavouring to exclude the U.S.S.R., the Chinese People’s Republic and 
other countries from the preparation of a peace treaty with Japan and to 
take this matter exclusively into its own hands in order unilaterally to 
impose upon Japan through the procedure of a dictate conditions of this 
treaty satisfactory to the Government of the U.S.A., utilizing for this 
purpose the dependence of the present Government of Japan upon the 
American occupation authorities. 

2. The remarks of the Soviet Government concern, secondly, the fact 
that the American draft of a peace treaty with Japan contains from the 
point of view of the substance of the matter, several incorrect contentions 
incompatible with existing agreements between the powers. 

In such known international documents as the Cairo Declaration of 
1943, the Potsdam Declaration of 1945, and the Yalta Agreement of 1945 
the Governments of the United States of America, Great Britain, China, 
and the U.S.S.R. took upon themselves definite obligations with relation 
to a future peace treaty with Japan. 

In these documents the territorial borders of Japan were defined and 
it was pointed out that there should exist in Japan ‘a peacefully disposed 
and responsible government in conformity with the freely expressed will 
of the Japanese people,’ after which the occupation troops should be 
withdrawn from Japan. 

In these documents, as well as in a subsequent agreement between the 
powers, it is stated that there should in Japan ‘be eliminated all obstacles 
to the revival and straightening of democratic tendencies among the 
Japanese people’ and that broad possibilities for the development of the 
peaceful economy of the country should be opened up. Along with this it 
is stated there that it is necessary to finish with the authority and influence 
of the militarists and to accomplish the demilitarization of Japan. 

The American draft of a peace treaty with Japan ignores in one degree 
or another these obligations of the powers which flow from the documents 
referred to above. 

First of all, this must be said of territorial questions. 

For example, in the Cairo Declaration of 1943 it is directly stated that 
the Island of Taiwan and the Pescadores Islands should be returned to 
China. In this American draft it is stated only that Japan renounces all 
rights to Taiwan and Pescadores Islands, but nothing is said regarding 
the transfer of Taiwan and Pescadores Islands to China. From this tlic 
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conclusion can be drawn that the draft leaves the present situation with 
Taiwan and the Pescadores Islands, which have actually been tom away 
from China, without change, in violation of the Cairo Agreement con¬ 
cerning the return of these islands to China. 

The American draft provides, further, for taking the Ryukyu, Bonin, 
Rosario, Volcano, Parece Vela, and Marcus Islands out from under the 
sovereignty ofjapan and transferring them under the administration of the 
U.S.A. under the pretext of establishing a trusteeship over them, allegedly 
on the part of the United Nations Organization. Inasmuch, however, as 
the wresting of the islands named away from Japan is envisaged neither 
by agreement between the powers nor by decision of United Nations in 
the person of the Security Council, such wresting away does not have any 
justification. 

Those deviations on military matters from the international agreements 
mentioned above which are contained in the American draft of a peace 
treaty with Japan possess even greater significance. It suffices to say that 
the American draft not only does not contain a guarantee against the 
restoration of Japanese militarism but in general does not set forth any 
limitations with relation to the size of the armed forces in Japan. 

It is known that in the peace treaty with Italy, which together with 
Japan was one of the primary aggressors in the Second World War, precise 
limitations on the proportions of the Italian army, the number of naval 
fleet personnel and also the size of the air forces are contained. Meanwhile, 
no limitations on the armed forces ofjapan are contained in the American 
draft. Thus, Japan is placed in a privileged position in comparison with 
Italy, although there is no basis for this. From this it is seen that Japan 
itself will decide the matter of the size of its armed forces for so-called 
‘self-defense.* The Soviet Government considers that this is tantamount 
to allowing Japan to restore militarism. It is quite clear that such a posi¬ 
tion can in no way be reconciled with certain agreements of the powers 
concerning demilitarization ofjapan. 

Likewise the fact cannot be passed over that the American draft does 
not estabbsh any period for the withdrawal of occupation troops from 
Japan and is directly designed to leave American occupation troops and 
military bases in Japan ev'en after the conclusion of a peace treaty. Con¬ 
sequently, even after that ‘peaceful settlement’ which the United States 
is preparing for Japan, the military occupation ofjapan will not be dis¬ 
continued and the United States of America will remain the real master 
in Japan. 

As is known, in the peace treaty with Italy the withdrawal of occupation 
troops from Italy within a 3-months period after the conclusion of peace 
was provided for. Thus, Japan falls into a worse position in comparison 
with Italy, and the U.S.A. receives unlimited right to continue the occupa- 
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tion of Japan after the signing of peace with Japan for an unlimited period. 
It is quite clear that all this can in no way be reconciled with the Potsdam 
Declaration of 1945. 

It is necessary to add to this that already at the present time the Govern¬ 
ment of the U.S.A. is utilizing the occupation of Japan by American troops 
for other purposes than were agreed among the states signing the Japanese 
surrender document. American occupation troops located on Japanese 
territory are utilizing the territory of Japan, its material and human 
resources for armed intervention in Korea, which is incompatible with 
international agreements according American troops the right of occupa¬ 
tion in Japan only for the purposes of carrying out measures for the 
demilitarization and democratization of Japan. 

Finally, the American draft ignores the necessity of removing limitations 
with respect to the free development of the peaceful economy of Japan. 
It is quite clear that without the development of the peaceful economy of 
the country and without the existence of normal trade with other countries 
it is not possible to create a reliable basis for the economic upsurge of 
Japan and growth in the welfare of the Japanese people. 

The Soviet Government also has other remarks on the draft of the treaty 
which it intends to set forth at a meeting of the interested powers. 

3. The Soviet Government, constantly insisting on a speedy conclusion 
of a peace treaty with Japan, considers that a peace treaty should be drawn 
up on the basis of international agreements which were concluded between 
the powers during the period of the Second World War, and the prepara¬ 
tion of a draft treaty should be carried on jointly by representatives of the 
U.S.A., the Chinese People’s Republic, U.S.S.R. and Great Britain with 
all the member states of the Far Eastern Commission being drawn into 
the matter. 

In conformity with this, the Soviet Government proposes: 

First.—To call in June or July of 1951 a session of the Council of Minis¬ 
ters of Foreign Affairs composed of representatives of U.S.A., China, Great 
Britain and U.S.S.R. in order to embark upon the preparation of a peace 
treaty with Japan having in view bringing into the preparatory work for 
drawing up a peace treaty with Japan representatives of all states parti¬ 
cipating with their armed forces in the war with Japan, in order that a 
draft of a peace treaty may be submitted for the consideration of a peace 
conference. 

Second.—To conduct the drafting of a peace treaty with Japan on the 
basis of the Cairo Declaration, the Potsdam Declaration, and the Yalta 
Agreement, governed by the following basic aims: 

A. —Japan should become a peace-loving, democratic, independent state. 

B. —Democratic rights should be guaranteed to the population of Jaj^an 
and the existence of such organizations be they political, military, or of 
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military character whose purpose is to deprive the people of their demo¬ 
cratic rights, as was provided in the peace treaty with Italy, should not be 
allowed. 

C. —As a guarantee against the revival of Japanese militarism limitations 
should be established in the treaty on the size of Japanese armed forces in 
order that they may not exceed the requirements of self-defense, as was 
established in the peace treaty with Italy, 

D. —No limitations be put upon Japan in the matter of the development 
of her peaceful economy. 

E. —All limitations with respect to the trade of Japan with other states be 
removed. 

Third.—To provide in the treaty that Japan will not enter any coalition 
directed against any of the states participating with their armed forces in 
the war against militaristic Japan. 

Fourth.—To specify precisely in the treaty that after the conclusion of a 
peace treaty with Japan ail occupation troops will be withdrawn from 
Japanese territory in the course of not more than i year and no foreign 
state will have troops or military bases in Japan. 

Fifth.—To agree that the states signing the peace treaty with Japan will 
support the entry of Japan into the United Nations Organization. 

MOSCOW, May 7, /515/. 


(^) The United States reply^ ig May iggi' 

The Government of the United States has carefully considered the 
remarks of the Government of the Soviet Union of May 7, 1951, relative 
to the draft of a Japanese peace treaty which the Government of the United 
States submitted on March 29, 1951. These remarks show the persistence 
of a major difference of opinion as regards procedure. However, as regards 
substance, the Government of Soviet Union raises objection only to the 
proposed treatment of (a) Formosa and the Pescadores; (b) the Ryukyu 
and Bonin Islands; (c) Japan’s future security; and even here ^e differences 
are only partial, not total. The Soviet Government’s analysis would seem 
to constitute a genuine, if unintended, tribute to the regard for balanced 
justice with which the draft treaty was prepared. 

I 

The paragraphs of the Soviet Government’s remarks numbered I, deal 
with procedure. 

The Soviet Government asserts that under the Potsdam Agreement of 
August 2, 1945, ‘the drawing up of a peace treaty with Japan has been 

‘ Department of Stale Bulletin, 28 May 1951, pp. 852-6. 
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laid upon the United States, the Soviet Union, China and Great Britain,’ 
constituting for this purpose the Council of Foreign Ministers. 

This view of the Soviet Government has been put forward on several 
occasions and has as often been rejected by the Government of the United 
States. 

The Potsdam Agreement of August 2, 1945, contemplates that the 
Council of Foreign Ministers thereby established would, ‘as its immediate 
important task,’ draw up ‘treaties of peace with Italy, Rumania, Bulgaria, 
Hungary and Finland’ and propose ‘settlements of territorial questions 
outstanding on the termination of the war in Europe’. It is then provided 
that the Council ‘shall be utilized for the preparation of a peace settlement 
for Germany.’ It is finally provided that ‘Other matters may from time 
to time be referred to the Council by agreement between the Member 
Governments.’ 

Thus, the Potsdam Agreement between the Government of the Soviet 
Union, the United Kingdom and the United States did not mention the 
Japanese Peace Treaty. This was natural, for the war with Japan was 
then in full vigor and the Soviet Union was then neutral in that war. 

The Council of Foreign Ministers can, of course, deal with ‘other 
matters’ than the European matters specified, but only ‘by agreement 
between the Member Governments.’ 

The United States has not agreed and does not agree to the reference to 
the Council of Foreign Ministers of the matter of making a Japanese peace 
treaty. The reason, among others, is that the systematic misuse in the 
Council of veto power militates against the speedy achievement, through 
the Council, of an early peace treaty. Furthermore, the procedures of the 
Council would give a secondary role to Allied Powers which bore a greater 
burden of the Pacific war than did the Soviet Union. 

The Government of the Soviet Union urges that the peace-making 
procedure should fully take account of the interests of China in a Japanese 
peace treaty. The procedure being presently followed docs that. It is true 
that the United States docs not seek guidance from a convicted aggressor, 
but the real interests of China arc fully reflected in tlic present draft treaty. 
For example, by Article 11, ‘Japan renounces all special rights and interests 
in China’ and Article 19 makes this renunciation automatically cflective. 
It is noteworthy that the Soviet Government, which in Parts II and III 
of its remarks, deals fully with substantive issues, suggests no modification 
or addition in favor of China except in relation to Formosa and the Pesca¬ 
dores, as to which it is suggested that Japan should do more than liquidate 
its own title. This large measure of acceptance by the Government of the 
Soviet Union of the substantive provisions dealing with China testifies to 
the scrupulous regard for China’s interests with which the draft treaty was 
prepared. 
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II 

The paragraphs of the Soviet Government’s remarks numbered II deal 

with the substance of the draft treaty. 

(a) As to territorial matters, the Government of the Soviet Union 
suggests that the draft treaty does not faithfully reflect the Surrender 
Terms because it does not provide that ‘the Island of Taiwan and the 
Pescadores Islands should be returned to China.* 

The territorial clause of the Surrender Terms stipulated ‘The terms of 
the Cairo Declaration shall be carried out and Japanese sovereignty shall 
be limited to the islands of Honshu, Hokkaido, Kyushu, Shikiku and 
such minor islands as we determine.’ The draft treaty would, in fact, limit 
Japanese sovereignty accordingly. 

The Cairo Declaration provided that ‘Manchuria, Formosa, and the 
Pescadores, shall be restored to the Republic of China*. 

The Government of the United States notes that the remarks of the 
Soviet Government fail to quote accurately the Cairo Declaration. The 
word ‘Manchuria’ is deleted and ‘China’ is substituted for ‘the Republic 
of China.’ 

In view of the known acquisition by the U.S.S.R. or zones of interest 
in Manchuria, the United States Government is prompted to inquire as 
to the significance of the present avoidance by the Soviet Government of 

reference to the restoration of Manchuria. 

Furthermore, in view of the fact that the Government of the Soviet 
Union has itself pointed out on numerous occasions that the ‘Republic of 
China’ is not identical with what the Soviet Government now refers to 
as the ‘Chinese People’s Republic,’ the Government of the United States 
inquires of the Government of the Soviet Union whether it in fact now 
desires that Manchuria, Formosa and the Pescadores should be restored 
to ‘the Republic of China.’ 

The draft treaty proceeds on the assumption that Japanese sovereignty 
‘shall be limited’ to exclude sovereignty over Formosa and the Pescadores, 
according to the Surrender Terms and that if this is done by Japan, Japan 
will have done all that can be required of her and the Japanese people 
ought not to be denied a state of peace because of a difference of opinion 
among the Allied Powers as to the subsequent disposition of Formosa and 
the Pescadores. 

The Government of the Soviet Union criticizes the provision that the 
Ryukyu, Bonin, and certain other islands may be placed under United 
Nations trusteeship with the United States as administering authority. 

It is true that the Surrender Terms, neither by themselves, nor by the 
incorporated reference to the Cairo Declaration, mention by name South 
Sakhalin or the Kurile Islands, now occupied by the Soviet Union, or the 
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Ryukyu, Bonin Islands or other islands mentioned in the remarks of the 
Soviet Government. Since, however, the Surrender Terms provided, as 
indicated, that Japanese sovereignty should be limited to the four main 
islands and such minor islands as may be determined, it is consonant with 
the Surrender Terms for the Allied Powers by treaty of peace with Japan 
to deal with Japanese islands other than the four main islands mentioned. 

(b) As to demilitarization, the Soviet Government complains that the 
present draft does not guarantee against the restoration of Japanese 
militarism and does not limit the size of armed forces in Japan. It is said 
that this cannot be reconciled with ‘known agreements of the powers 

concerning demilitarization of Japan.’ 

The Soviet Government does not attempt to identify the so-callcd 
‘known agreements’. In fact there are none, outside of understandings 
dealing with the occupation period. 

Of the agreements mentioned by the Soviet Government’s remarks, 
neither Cairo nor Yalta touch on the subject. The Potsdam Surrender 
Terms provide that ‘until there is convincing proof that Japan’s war¬ 
making power is destroyed, points in Japanese territory to be designated 
by the Allies shall be occupied,’ and that ‘the Japanese military forces, 
after being completely disarmed, shall be permitted to return to their 
homes with the opportunity to lead peaceful and productive lives. 

The United States Government is satisfied that ‘Japan’s war-making 
power is destroyed.’ Apparently the Soviet Government shares that 
conviction, since it says that the occupation of Japan has ‘impermissibly 
dragged on’. Furthermore, the United States, so far as it is concerned, 
has in fact completely disarmed the Japanese military forces under its 
control and has assured that they now lead peaceful and productive lives. 
Of the belligerents, only the Soviet Government has failed to comply with 
this provision and, in violation of the Surrender Terms, withholds from 
return to their homes and peaceful lives approximately 200 thousand 
Japanese soldiers. The people of Japan eagerly await the return to 
peaceful pursuiu of these thousands of Japanese soldiers, as promised by 
the Surrender Terms. 

With respect to the avoidance of any future ofTcnsive military threat 
from Japan, this is a matter of profound concern to the United Slates, 
which bore the burden of Japan’s war of aggression for nearly 4 years, as 
against 6 days of Soviet Union belligerency. It is the belief ol the United 
States Government that the most effective means to the desired end is to 
make the future security of the Japanese area a matter of collective inter¬ 
national concern, which would as a practical matter assure that the 
measures which the Japanese might take for their own security, would 
develop as a cooperative rather than as a purely national project. 

The President of the United States indicated in this statement of April 
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i8) United States Government is prepared now to t^e 

what the President referred to as ‘natural initial steps in the consolidation 
of peace’ in the Pacific Ocean area and, as one of such steps, to enter 
into a post-treaty security arrangement with Japan. The United States 
Government contemplates that this arrangement would accept the prin¬ 
ciple that Japan should not possess military forces which could become an 
offensive threat. 

The United States Government is not disposed to rely upon the depend¬ 
ability of treaty limitations on armament such as were imposed upon 
Rumania, Bulgaria, and Hungary by the Treaties of Peace, and which 
limitations already are being grossly exceeded. 

(c) As to ending the Occupation, the Soviet Government alleges that 
the present draft does not establish any period for the withdrawal of 
occupation troops from Japan. On the contrary, under the draft treaty, 
the occupation would cease upon the coming into force of the treaty. If, 
after the treaty comes into force, any allied troops are in Japan they will 
not be there as occupation troops but pursuant to such collective security 
arrangements as Japan may make voluntarily. Such arrangements would 
carry no offensive threat. 

The Government of the Soviet Union refers to the fact that the territory 
of Japan and its natural and human resources are even now being utilized 
in connection with what is referred to as ‘armed intervention in Korea’, 
by which is presumably meant the efforts of the United Nations to repel 
armed aggression in Korea. 

The assistance which the Japanese in fact are rendering to the United 
Nations action in Korea is within the demilitarization limits established by 
Far Eastern Commission decisions, is nonbelligerent in character, and is in 
accord with the Charter and recommendation of the United Nations. 

According to Article 2, Paragraphs 5 and 6, of the Charter even ‘states 
which are not members of the United Nations’ are required to ‘give the 
United Nations every assistance’ so far as may be necessary for the 
maintenance of international peace and security, and General Assembly 
Resolution No. A/1771 adopted February i, 1951,^ calls upon ‘all states 
and authorities to continue to lend every assistance to United Nations 
action in Korea.’ 

(d) As to Japan’s peacetime economy, the Soviet Government alleges 
that the draft treaty ‘ignores the necessity of removing limitations with 
respect to the free development of the peaceful economy of Japan.’ In 
reality, the draft treaty, by restoring to Japan complete sovereignty with¬ 
out any limitation upon the development of its peaceful economy and 
without imposing burdensome current reparation liabilities, would accom- 


‘ Department of State BuUeiin, 5 March 1951, p. 3 ^ 9 * 
^ See above, p. 547. 
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plish completely the result which the Government of the Soviet Union 
professes to desire. 


Ill 

The Paragraphs of the Soviet Government’s remarks numbered III 
contain certain proposals designed, in the words of the Soviet Government, 
to bring about the ‘speedy conclusion of a peace treaty with Japan.’ 

(1) The Government of the Soviet Union suggests, as to procedure, the 
calling of a session of the Council of Foreign Ministers in June or July of 
1951 to be composed of representatives of the United States, China, Great 
Britain and the Soviet Union to embark upon the preparation of a peace 
treaty with Japan. For the reasons earlier stated, and because all ex¬ 
perience shows that this procedure would not in fact achieve a ‘speedy 
conclusion of a peace treaty with Japan,’ the United States Government 
cannot agree to this procedural proposal. 

(2) The Soviet Government proposes that in drawing up a Japanese 
peace treaty the powers concerned should be governed by certain basic 
aims. With one qualification, these basic aims arc, in fact, reflected in the 
present draft treaty, namely: 

a. Japan should become a peace-loving, democratic, independent state. 

Japan already is a peace-loving and democratic state and the Treaty 

would give it independence. 

b. Democratic rights should be guaranteed and organizations to deprive 
people of their democratic rights . . . should not be allowed. 

These matters arc taken care of by the Japanese Constitution and by tlie 
Declaration, contemplated by the present draft treaty, that Japan will 
strive to realize the objectives of the United Nations Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights and to create internally conditions of stability and well¬ 
being as envisioned by Articles 55 and 56 of the Charter of the United 
Nations and already initiated by postwar Japanese legislation. 

c. As guarantee against a revival of Japanese militarism, limitation 
should be established in the treaty on the size of Japanese armed forces in 
order that they may not exceed the requirement of self-defense. 

The proposal of the Soviet Government seems to assume that Japan will 
have to depend, for defense, solely on its own armed forces; and that its 
requirement, in this respect, can now be measured definitely, for all time. 
But the Charter of the United Nations recognizes the inherent right of 
collective, as well as individual, self-defense. Generalissimo Stalin, in his 
memorable address of March 10, 1939, pointed out that ‘adequate defense 
against aggression requires collective security, the policy of collective 
resistance to the aggressors’ and, he says, the policy of ‘let each country 
defend itself from aggressors’ means ‘conniving at aggression.’ 

The present suggestions of the Soviet Government that Japan shall have 
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armed forces as required for its self-defense, coupled with the further 
Soviet proposal (4) that there can be no other troops in Japan, seems a 
reversion to the principle of ‘let Japan defend itself’ and consequently, as 
Generalissimo Stalin said, a ‘conniving at aggression.’ 

Furthermore, to define ‘the size of Japanese armed forces’ needed for 
‘requirements of self-defense’ as the Government of the Soviet Union now 
proposes, would not only be difficult, but might be dangerous. Japanese 
land, sea, and air forces adequate for self-defense under present troubled 
circumstances might also, under other circumstances, be adequate for 
offense. 

It is the hope and expectation of the United States Government that 
application of the policy of collective security envisaged by Article 7 of the 
draft treaty will provide Japan with effective security with much less 
Japanese armament than would be required if the Treaty reflected the 
policy of‘let each country defend itself.* 

d. No limitation in the matter of development of a peaceful economy 
should be laid on Japan. 

The present draft contains no such limitation, 

e. All limitations with respect to trade of Japan with other states be 
removed. 

The present draft imposes no limitations on the right of Japan to trade 
with others. 

(3) The Government of the Soviet Union suggests providing in the 
treaty that ‘Japan will not enter any coalition directed against any of the 
states taking part with its armed forces in war against militaristic Japan.’ 

It is the view of the Government of the United States that Japan should 
not enter into any coalition directed against any state, whether or not it 
was a belligerent in the war against Japan. This is provided for by 
Article 6 of the draft Treaty whereby Japan would agree, in accordance 
with Article 2 of the Charter of the United Nations, to refrain from the 
threat or use of force against the territorial integrity or political indepen¬ 
dence of any state. 

(4) The Government of the Soviet Union suggests that the peace treaty 
should provide that ‘all occupation forces \vill be withdrawn from Japa¬ 
nese territory in the course of not more than i year and no foreign state 
will have troops or military bases in Japan.’ 

It is contemplated by the draft treaty that the occupation will end 
immediately upon the coming into force of the treaty of peace. It will 
not be prolonged even for i year thereafter. 

With respect to the presence in Japan of the troops of any other state 
the United States Government would not be willing to deny to Japan 
what the Charter of the United Nations refers to as the ‘inherent right of 
. . . collective self-defense.’ 
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(5) The Government of the Soviet Union suggests that ‘the states 
signing the Peace Treaty with Japan will support the entry of Japan into 
the United Nations.’ 

The present draft contemplates that Japan will promptly apply for 
admission to the United Nations and the Government of the United States 
welcomes the recognition by the Government of the Soviet Union that 
Japan is qualified for membership. 

IV 

The Government of the United States earnestly urges that the Govern¬ 
ment of the Soviet Union should continue to cooperate in the Japanese 
peace-making already in process and now far advanced. The United 
States Government does not seek, as is alleged, to make a ‘separate’ peace 
treaty with Japan. On the contrary, it seeks the participation of all 

concerned. 

The Soviet Government complains because the United States Govern¬ 
ment has taken the lead in the initial stages of formulating peace treaty 
terms. That complaint seems not well taken by a state which, in the hour 
of victory, joined in recognizing the unique position of the United States i n 
relation to Japan and in placing upon the United States the sole responsi¬ 
bility for naming and issuing directives to the Supreme Commander for the 
Allied Powers in an occupation which was designed to prepare Japan for a 
‘new order of peace, security and Justice.* The United States Govern¬ 
ment accepted that responsibility and has invested in the occupation not 
only large resources and much effort, but hopes and aspirations for a Japan 
which would henceforth live with others as a good neighbor. The United 
States Government would fail utterly in the discharge of the occupation 
responsibility which the Government of the Soviet Union, among others, 
placed upon it if it did not take a timely initiative in transforming that 
occupation into a peace which will be Just and durable. 

Already the views of the governments principally concerned have been 
thoroughly canvassed through discussions initiated last September and 
continuously pursued ever since. The draft submitted on March 29th to 
the Government of the Soviet Union, as pointed out in the covering 
memorandum, to a considerable extent reflects views which the Govern¬ 
ment of the United States had obtained as a result of cooperation mani¬ 
fested by other governments. Among the views taken into account were 
the views of the Soviet Government. 

The Soviet Government now states that it ‘is not true’ that there have 
been ‘an exchange of opinions between representatives of the Government 
of the United States of America and representatives of the Government of 
the Soviet Union.* 

The undeniable facts are that on October 6, 1950, November 20, 1950, 
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and on January 13, 1951, there were personal discussiom of the proposed 
Japanese peace treaty between the Soviet Deputy Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, J. Malik, and John Foster DuUes. Furthermore, on November 20, 

1950, Malik submitted to Dulles on behalf of the Soviet Government 
an aide memoire dealing with the principles underlying the proposed 
treaty and on November 26, 1950* Dulles transmitted to Malik a reply 
memorandum.* 

The Government of the United States is thus at a loss to understand what 
the Soviet Government now means when it says that it is untrue that 
there has been ‘an exchange of opinions’ between representatives of the 

Governments of the United States and of the Soviet Union. 

The present remarks on behalf of the Government of the Soviet Umon 
in response to the United States Government’s memorandum of March 29, 

1951, and in further development of its views heretofore submitted, orally 

and in writing, shows that the differences which stand between the Govern¬ 
ment of the Soviet Union and the peace terms embodied in the March 
draft are not enough to prevent an agreed peace, assuming that there is 
genuine desire on the part of the Soviet Union promptly to give peace to 
Japan. Therefore, the Government of the United States trusts that the 
Government of the Soviet Union will continue to pursue to a favorable 
conclusion the procedures now under way, rather than to seek now to 
shift to procedures which, in all candor, it must recognize would not in 
fact be productive of the ‘speedy conclusion’ which the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment states that it seeks. , 

The United States stands ready to resume prompt and intensive diplo¬ 
matic discussions with the Government of the Soviet Union under cir¬ 
cumstances that will be calculated to advance a just treaty to a speedy 

conclusion. 

(r) Further Russian note, 10 June 1951^ 

The Government of the U.S.S.R. received from the Government of the 
United States of America on May 19, 1951, a memorandum representing 
an answer to the ‘remarks of the Government of the U.S.S.R. on the 
United States of America draft peace treaty with Japan’ of May 7, 1951. 

The Soviet Government takes notice of the statement of the Govern¬ 
ment of the United States that it, having examined the remarks of the 
Government of the Soviet Union on the memorandum of the Government 
of the United States of America of March 29, 1951, considers that the 
divergencies which exist between the views of the Government of the 
U.S.S.R. and the peace terms set forth in the American March draft are 
not so great as to prevent achievement of agreement on a peace treaty. 

‘ Documents (R.I.I.A.) for 1949-50. PP- 615-18. 

* Department of StaU Bulletin, 23 July 1951, pp. 138 - 43 - 
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Inasmuch, however, as along with the statement mentioned, considera- 
Uons respecting the ‘remarks of the Government of the U.S.S.R. on the 
United States of America draft peace treaty with Japan’ of May as set 
forth in the American memorandum of May 19 which give an interpreta¬ 
tion that is incorrect and that in several instances distorts the meaning of 
these remarks, the Soviet Government for the purpose of introducing full 
clarity considers it necessary to state the following: 


I. Concerning basic positions in American draft peace treaty with Japan. 

(a) For the Soviet Union as well as for other countries interested in a 
guarantee oflasting peace in the Far East question that Japan not become 
an aggressive state again and that revival of Japanese militarism be pre¬ 
vented possesses most important significance. 

As is known, little more than 10 years ago a militaristic Japan attacked 
the Soviet Union in the region of Vladivostok. In the course of 15 years 
Japanese imperialism, invading China, harassed the Chinese people 
causing them great hardships. Japanese imperialists did not stop at 
attacking the United States and later a whole senes of states in Asia in¬ 
cluding India, which unleashed war in the entire Far East. 

Is there in the American draft peace treaty with Japan a guarantee 
against the rebirth ofjapan as an aggressive state? Acquaintance with this 
draft shows that it does not possess any guarantee in this respect. 

In connection with this it was stated in the ‘remarks of the Soviet 
Government on the U.S.A. draft peace treaty with Japan’ that the 
American draft not only does not contain guarantees against the restora¬ 
tion of Japanese militarism, but in general does not set forth any limita¬ 
tions with respect to the size of the armed forces ofjapan,’ as was done, 
for example, in the peace treaty with Italy, although there is no basis for 
such a privileged position for Japan in comparison with Italy. 

Having no possibility of refuting this assertion of the Soviet Government, 
the Government of the United Stales of America in its statements on this 
question in its memorandum of May 19 falls into patent contradiction. On 
the one hand, in this memorandum it states that allegedly no agreements 
exist in reality’ between the powers on the question of demilitarization 

Japan ‘except decisions concerning the period of occupation.’ How¬ 
ever, on the other hand, the Government of the United States of America 
refers here to the Potsdam declaration of the Four Powers concerning the 
situation ofjapan, whereas the basic purpose of the occupation ofjapan is 
set forth there as the task of obtaining ‘convincing proof that the capacity 
^^J^pan to wage war has been destroyed,’ which refers, as is obvious, not 
only to the period of occupation but also to the subsequent period. 

Furthermore, there exist directives of the Far Eastern Commission, 
which as early as June 19, 1947, took an important decision, contained in 
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its document Basic Policy with Respect to Japan After its Captulatiotu^ In 
basic document of the Far Eastern Commission adopted wiA the Partici¬ 
pation of representatives of Australia, Canada China, France, Inth , 
Holland, New Zealand, the Philippines, U.S.S.R., England, and the 
United States of America the task was placed in the forefront: 

Of accomplishing the physical and spiritual demilitarization oUapan by 
means of the execution of a series of measures requinng the ^tablishment of a 
period of strict control, including complete disarmament, the carrying out ot 
economic reform the purpose of which would be to deprive Japan of the 
possibility of waging war, the eradication of mlitaristic influences and carry¬ 
ing out of strict justice with respect to war criminals. 

Naturally, this decision also concerns not only the period of occupation. 
After the facts cited, it becomes clear how far from reality is the assertion 
of the Government of the United States of America that allegedly no 
agreement ‘exists in reality’ between the powers with respect to the 
demilitarization of Japan ‘except decisions concerning the penod ot 


After the facts cited, it cannot be denied that, inasmuch as no limitations 
on the armed forces of Japan are contained in the American draft, there 
are no guarantees there against the restoration of Japanese militarism and 
the possibility of repetition ofjapanese aggression. It is clear that no state 
that experienced the aggressive attack of Japan and is interested in the 
guarantee of lasting peace in the Far East can agree with such a position. 

Together with this, the Government of the United States of Amenca, 
with the help of its occupation authorities, is in reality already carrying 
out a policy of restoring Japanese mihtarism. This is evident from the fact 
that the American occupation authorities are not only not taking measures 
for the liquidation of military bases in Japan but, on the^ contrary, are 
trying to expand them considerably, modernize, and utilize them for 
aggressive purposes. In Japan they have already begun the recreation of 
a land army and of naval and air fleets; are restoring and expanding the 
work of former Japanese military arsenals and military enterprises; are 
freeing Japanese war criminals; are restoring miUtary organizations, and 
more and more promoting propaganda of war; and are elevating the role 
and influence of the supporters of the rebirth of militarism in the govern¬ 
mental apparatus. Moreover, the United States, ^ the Governrnent of 
the United States of America basically admits itself in its memorandum of 
May 19, has already begun the utilization of the industrial and hunian 
resources of Japan for its military intervention in Korea which is being 
carried out illegally under the flag of the United Nations organization. 

The draft peace treaty of the United States of America, p well as the 
policy carried out by the American occupation authorities m Japan, 

» Documents (R.I.I.A.) for 1947-8, pp. 706-15- 
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testify to the fact that the Government of the United States of America is 
not observing obligations it took upon itself in international agreements 
not to allow the rebirth of Japanese militarism. In essence, the American 
draft peace treaty with Japan, and likewise the memorandum of the United 
States of America of May 19 pursue not the peaceful purposes of pre¬ 
vention of a repetition of Japanese aggression but the aggressive purposes 
of reestablishment of Japanese militarism. 

No guarantees are contained in the American draft peace treaty with 
Japan for assuring the future security of countries which suffered from the 
aggression of militaristic Japan, although it is clear to anyone that this 
should be one of the main tasks of the peace treaty. Instead of this it is 
especially stipulated in the draft that Japan should be accorded the oppor¬ 
tunity to make ‘a contribution toward assurance of its own security,’ 
which allegedly corresponds to the ‘right to individual and collective self 
defense’ provided for member countries of the United Nations in the 
United Nations Charter. 

This question is even more frankly discussed in the memorandum of the 
United States of America of May 19. In this memorandum it is stated that 
the Government of the United States of America intends ‘to enter into an 
agreement concerning security with Japan for the period after the con¬ 
clusion of the treaty,’ i.e. the conclusion of a military agreement between 
the United States of America and Japan is envisaged. 

From this it follows that the task of not permitting the rebirth of Japan¬ 
ese militarism and guaranteeing in the future the security of countries that 
suffered from Japanese aggression is being replaced by the Government of 
the United States of America by the conclusion of a military agreement 
with Japan which would push Japan ever more toward the restoration of 
militarism. Inasmuch as it is perfectly obvious that such countries as the 
Chinese People’s Republic and the Soviet Union arc excluded from parti¬ 
cipation in this military agreement of the United States of America with 
Japan, there can be no doubt that this military agreement of the United 
States of America with Japan is directed primarily against these very stales 
and possesses an obvious aggressive character. 

After this it becomes clear that all references to the Charter of the United 
Nations, to the ‘right to individual and collective self-defense’ in this case 
obviously have no substance and are false throughout. 

It is likewise not necessary to prove that the reference of the American 
memorandum also to the statement of J. V. Stalin, made on March io> 
*939) or* the matter of struggle with aggression and the collective security 
of peaccloving countries arc not only completely inappropriate here but 
arc also hypocritical. 

Thus, the memorandum of the United States of America of May 19 
shows that the American draft peace treaty with Japan not only did not 
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provide guarantees against the rebirth of Japanese militarism which has 
caused such hardships for peaceloving peoples but, on the contrary, pushes 
Japan on the path of aggression that has already led the Japanese Govern¬ 
ment to the verge of ruin, and consequently fundamentally runs counter to 
the interests of guaranteeing lasting peace in the Far East, as well as to the 
national interests of Japan itself. 

(i) Concerning Termination of the Occupation of Japan and Withdrawal of 
Foreign Troops from Japanese Territory, 

In its comments of May 7, the Soviet Government proposed that precise 
mention be made in the treaty that ‘after conclusion of the peace treaty 
with Japan all occupation troops should be withdrawn from Japanese 
territory within not more than one year and that no foreign states should 

have troops or military bases in Japan.* 

As is known, in the peace treaty with Italy, as well as with other peace 
treaties with European countries, it is specifically mentioned that the occupa¬ 
tion should be terminated in the shortest possible time and in any event 
not more than 90 days from the date of the entry of the peace treaty into 
force. However, in the American draft peace treaty with Japan no time 
limit is mentioned for the withdrawal of occupation forces from Japan. 
The vague statement contained in the memorandum of the United States 
of America of May 19 that the ‘occupation will cease with the entry of 
the treaty into force’ without mention of any time limit for withdrawal 
of the occupation troops can only lead to confusion; all the more since it is 
evident from this memorandum that the United States of America in 
reality does not intend to withdraw its troops even after the conclusion of 
the peace treaty but intends to leave its armed forces in Japan, allegedly 

‘not as occupation troops.’ ^ „ 

In refusing to set a time limit for the withdrawal of the occupation troops 
from Japanese territory, the Government of the United States of America 
breaks one of its important obligations under international agreements. 
Leaving foreign troops in Japan after conclusion of a peace treaty, under 
whatever pretext it is done, contradicts the Potsdam declaration ofjuly 26, 
1945, which provides for the withdrawal of foreign troops from Japan, 
and signifies camouflaged prolongation of the occupation of Japan for an 
indefinite protracted period. 

In intending to prolong the occupation even after the conclusion of 
the peace treaty, the Government of the United States of America is thus 
aspiring to remain the real master in Japan for a long time. In such a 
situation, the Government of the United States of America can count on 
the preservation of those privileges which it has guaranteed for itself dunng 
the years of occupation, it can count on prolongation of the political and 
economic dependence of Japan on the United States of America and can 
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count not only on the retention but even on the further expansion of its 
military bases in Japan. It is clear that all this can only harm the course 
of peaceful settlement with Japan and the strengthening of peace in the 
Far East. 

Therefore it is necessary that in the peace treaty with Japan the time 
limit for withdrawal of occupation troops from Japanese territory be 
precisely fixed and that in this treaty it should be established that no 
foreign state should have troops or military bases in Japan. 

(r) Concerning the Inadmissibility of Participation by Japan in a Coalition Against 
States Having an Interest in Signing a Peace Treaty with Her. 

In connection with what has been set forth, it becomes clear why the 
Government of the United States of America does not agree in its memor¬ 
andum with the proposal of the Soviet Union to oblige Japan not to enter 
into a coalition directed against any state having an interest in signing a 
peace treaty with Japan. The reference of the Government of the United 
States of America to the fact that Japan should, in conformity with article 
2 of the United Nations Charter, rcfVain from aggression or from applica¬ 
tion of force against the territorial integrity of political independence of 
any state is obviously without substance. Experience has shown that the 
Government of the United States utilizes the political and economic 
dependence of other United Nations member states (first of all— 
participants in the North Atlantic Union and the Latin American Re¬ 
publics) in order to transform the United Nations into a weapon for 
unleashing aggressive war in the Far East. The reference to article 2 of the 
United Nations Charter in the memorandum of the Government of the 
United States of America, and also in article 6 in the American draft peace 
treaty was calculated on utilization of Japan as well for this purpose. 

Besides, it is not difficult to understand that the proposal of the Soviet 
Government concerning the nonparticipation of Japan in a coalition 
acquires important and immediate significance on the strength of possible 
military agreement of the United Slates of America with Japan. 

{d) Concerning the Removal of Limitations From the Peaceful Economy of Japan 
and From the Trade of Japan with Other Countries. 

'I’he memorandum of the United States of America of May 19 bypasses 
the question of the peacetime economy of Japan being placed in seivile 
dependence on the United States of America as the result of all kinds of 
limitations with respect to the Japanese peacetime economy and the 
establishment of privileges for American firms sponsored by American 
occupation authorities. Japan is deprived of the opportunity of engaging 
in normal trade with neighboring states, which still further harms prospects 
for the upsurge of Japanese national economy. 
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The Soviet Government considers that without the effective removal of 
these restrictions imposed from outside, it would be impossible to create 
conditions for the upsurge of a peaceful economy and for improving the life 
of the Japanese people. 

(g) Concerning the Guarantee of Democratic Rights to the Japanese People. 

Judging from the memorandum of the United States of America of 
March 19 everything essential has already been achieved with respect to 
the democratization of Japan. But this is wholly untrue. In fact, in Japan, 
police suppression of organs of the democratic press, repressions against 
trade unions and other democratic organizations and persecutions for 
political convictions are being fully revived, with the cooperation of the 
occupation authorities, and a return to the pre-war fascist order in Japan 
when the shameful law on the struggle against ‘dangerous thoughts’ 
existed, is taking place. 

All this confirms the necessity for adopting those proposals concerning 
the democratization of Japan which were put forward in the comments of 
the Soviet Government. 

{f) Concerning Fulfilment of the Cairo Declarationy the Potsdam Declaration 
and the Yalta Agreement With Regard to the Territorial Questions. 

As far as the territorial questions are concerned, the Soviet Government 
proposes only one thing—guarantee of the honorable fulfilment of the inter¬ 
national agreements mentioned above, under which stands the signature 
of the United States of America itself. 

As is known, it is stated in the Cairo declaration that the island of 
Taiwan and the Pescadores Islands should be returned to the Chinese 
Republic. Inasmuch as the Chinese Republic has been transformed into 
the Chinese People’s Republic and only the Chinese People’s Republic 
expresses the will of the Chinese people, it is clearly obvious that Taiwan 
and the Pescadores Islands should be transferred to the Chinese People’s 
Republic. In the contrary event the Cairo Agreement will not be fulfilled 
and the entire responsibility for this would fall on the Government of the 
United States of America. 

As far as the Ryukyu, Bonin, Rosario, Volcano, Pares Vela, and Marcus 
Islands are concerned, the memorandum of the United States of America 
of May 19 contains nothing which would require fresh confirmation on 
the part of the Soviet Government of what was set forth in the comments 
of the Soviet Government of May 7. 

(^) Concerning Slanderous Attacks Against the U.S.S.R. 

In the memorandum of the Government of the United States of America 
of May 19 it is stated: ‘In view of the known fact of the acquisition by the 
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U.S.S.R. of zones of interest in Manchuria, the Government of the United 
States of America hastens to inquire the significance of the desire of the 
Soviet government to avoid references to the return of Manchuria.’ The 
Soviet Government considers it necessary to state in this respect that the 
U.S.S.R. does not possess any zones of interest in Manchuria, and as is 
known to all considers Manchuria as an inseparable part of the Chinese 
People’s Republic. In view of this the above-mentioned statement of the 
American memorandum must be held as deplorable fabrications of idle 
people and malicious slander of the U.S.S.R. 

It cannot be unknown to the Government of the United States of 
America that the Soviet Union after defeating the Japanese Kwantung 
army liberated Manchuria and returned it to the lawful authority of the 
Chinese people. As far as the rights to the naval base of Port Arthur and 
to the Chinese-Changchun railway, which w'ere granted to the Soviet 
Union according to the Yalta agreement and the Sino-Sovict agreement 
of August 14, 1945, arc concerned, the Soviet Government voluntarily 
and without compensation renounced these rights in favor of the Chinese 
People’s Republic. Appropriate agreements concluded in Moscow on 
February 14, 1950, were published at the time and of course arc known 
to the Government of the United States of America. 

According to this agreement the Soviet Union, as is know n, is to liquidate 
not later than 1952 its naval base at Port Arthur and withdraw its troops 
thence. 

According to the opinion of the Soviet Government it would be much 
better if the Government of the United States of America would refrain 
from slander of the U.S.S.R. on the subject of Manchuria and concern 
itself with the withdrawal of its armed forces from Taiwan and the 
Pescadores Islands and return these illegally seized territories to their 
lawful owner—the Chinese People’s Republic. 

In the memorandum of the Government of the United States of America 
of May 19 it was also stated that the Soviet Government allegedly 'in 
violation of the surrender terms is delaying the return of approximately 
200,000 Japanese soldiers to their homes and peacetime life. 

There can be no doubt that the Government of the United Stales of 
America itself docs not attach any credence to this statement. The Soviet 
Government considers it necessary to recall that as early as April 22, 1950, 
the ofticial report of the termination of repatriation of Japanese w ar 
prisoners from the Soviet Union was published,' which, as were subsequent 
communications on this matter, were brought to the notice of the pow ers. 
In the report mentioned above it was pointed out that only i ,487 Japanese 
war prisoners, convicted and undergoing investigation for military crimes 
committed by them, 9 Japanese war prisoners subject to repatriation after 

* DotutnenU (R.I.I.A.) for 1949-50, pp. 611-12. 
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the completion of medical treatment, and 971 Japanese war prisoners who 
had committed serious crimes against the Chinese people and would be 
transferred to the jurisdiction of the Chinese People’s Republic, remained 
unrepatriated. 

Consequently, the assertion in the memorandum of the United States 
of America that the Soviet Government is delaying the return to their 
homeland of approximately 200,000 Japanese soldiers is a trifling slan¬ 
derous attack and strikes only slanderers. 

As far as the remarks in the memorandum of the United States of 
America that the Soviet Union participated only 6 days in the war with 
Japan and that the role of the military efforts of the Soviet Union in this 
war were allegedly insignificant are concerned, the Soviet Union considers 
it necessary to state the following: first, the Soviet Union entered the war 
with Japan exactly at the time fixed at the Yalta conference without any 
delay whatever. Secondly, the Soviet Army fought a bloody engagement 
with Japanese troops not for 6 days but in the course of a month, since the 
Kwantung army continued resistance for a long time in spite of the im¬ 
perial declaration of capitulation. Thirdly, the Soviet Army smashed 22 
Japanese divisions in Manchuria—the main forces of the Japanese Kwan¬ 
tung army, and took about 600,000 Japanese soldiers and officers prisoner. 
Fourthly, Japan came to capitulation only after the first decisive blow of 
Soviet troops at the Kwantung army. Fifthly, even before the entry of the 
U.S.S.R. into the war with Japan, during 1941-45, the U.S.S.R. kept up 
to 40 divisions on the frontiers with Manchuria and tied up the whole 
Kwantung army, thus facilitating the operations of China and the United 
States of America in the war against the Japanese militarists. 

All these facts are, of course, known to the Government of the United 
States of America, and if, despite these facts, the Government of the United 
States of America permits itself to minimize the leading role of the Soviet 
Union in the matter of the defeat of Japanese militarism, this can only be 
explained by the fact that the Government of the United States of America 
does not have any convincing arguments, in view of which it is obliged in 
this case to resort to slanderous fabrications against the U.S.S.R. 

2. Concerning Preparation of an Overfall Peace Treaty with Japan instead of a 
Separate Treaty. 

In addition to the comments on the draft treaty made above, the Soviet 
Government has in view the expressing of other remarks on the substance 
of this draft when the meeting of interested countries takes place. 

(a) In its memorandum of May 19 the Government of the United States 
of America has refrained from answering the comments of the Soviet 
Government where the text of the Potsdam Agreement was cited, from 
which it is evident that the Council of Foreign Ministers is set up with a 
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composition of the Five Powers—United States of America, U.S.S.R., 
China, Great Britain, and France—first of all for ‘preparatory work on a 
peace settlement’ and that in the drafting of the corresponding peace 
treaties ‘the Council will consist of members representing those states 
which have signed surrender terms dictated to that enemy state which the 
given task concerns.’ 

In the meantime, the references to the Potsdam Agreement cited furnish 
the basis for drawing the following indisputable conclusions: 

First, in setting up the Council of Foreign Ministers composed of the 
Five Powers, ‘preparatory work on a peace settlement’ was directly 
mentioned as its main task, moreover the peace settlement was not limited 
to Europe; 

Secondly, the Council of Foreign Ministers should engage on its 
preparatory work on a peace settlement with a composition of members 
‘representing those states which have signed capitulation terms,’ from 
which it follows that the preparation of a peace treaty with Japan is placed 
upon four countries—the United States of America, U.S.S.R., Great 
Britain, and China, which signed the Japanese surrender document. 

Consequently, fulfilment of the Potsdam Agreement with respect to 
preparation of a peace treaty with Japan requires the calling of the Council 
of Foreign Ministers composed of representatives of the United States of 
America, U.S.S.R., Great Britain, and China and objection to this on the 
part of the Government of the United States of America is without grounds. 

The unfounded nature of the objections against calling a Council of 
Foreign Ministers for such reasons as that it could allegedly delay prepara¬ 
tions of a peace treaty with Japan is likewise perfectly obvious. These 
objections have already been put forth for several years past and they have 
led only to dragging out the matter. Meanwhile preparation of the treaty 
could already have been finished during this time, and the treaty could 
have been signed, as took place duly with the peace treaties of five other 
states—Italy, Bulgaria, Rumania, Hungary, and Finland, which were 
prepared by the Council of Foreign Ministers. 

The statement that the procedure of the Council would accord a 
‘secondary role’ to some allied states is also without substance. It is 
suflicicnt to point out that under the procedure being imposed by the 
Government of the United States of America all allied states arc in reality 
excluded from preparation of the treaty since the Government of the 
United States of America has gone along the path of seizing this matter 
exclusively into its own hands. 

{b) In its remarks of May 7 the Soviet Government emphasized the 
inadmissibility of excluding China from the preparation of a peace treaty 
with Japan. These Chinese people were obliged to wage a long and heavy 
war with militaristic Japan, which had invaded its [riVJ territory, and bore 
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uniquely great sacrifices in this struggle, and therefore the government of 
the Chinese People’s Republic as the sole legal expression of wiU of the 
Chinese people cannot be excluded from preparation of a treaty which 
should serve to establish lasting peace in the Far East. The statement of 
the government of the Chinese People’s RepubHc of May 22, 1951, con¬ 
firms its legal right and unique interest in the preparation of the treaty 
which other states cannot ignore. 

In the meantime the American draft treaty and the memorandum of 
the United States of America of May 19 testify to the fact that the Govern¬ 
ment of the United States of America is going on with direct violation of 
the national rights of China with respect to its territory in refusing to fulfil 
the Cairo agreement regarding the return of Taiwan island and the Pesca¬ 
dores Islands to China, as well as with exclusion of China from preparation 
of a peace treaty with Japan, 

In rejecting the established procedure for preparation of peace treaties, 
the Government of the United States of America is endeavoring to exclude 
the Chinese People’s Republic and the Soviet Union and also other in¬ 
terested countries from preparation of the treaty and, ignoring their legal 
rights and interests, intends to dictate terms of treaty to Japan in accor¬ 
dance with its own judgment, inasmuch as the Japanese Government, 
which is dependent upon American occupation authorities, is prepared to 
enter into such an arrangement with the United States of America. 

All this speaks for the fact that the Government of the United States of 
America does not want Japan to have a peace treaty with all the states 
that were in a state of war with her. Instead of an over-all peace treaty 
the United States of America wants to impose upon Japan a separate peace 
treaty with the Government of the United States of America and its 

satellites. 

It cannot be considered accidental that the Government of the United 
States of America does not want an over-all peace treaty with Japan, but 
aspires to a separate treaty. Only with conclusion of a separate treaty can 
the United States of America secure the dependence of Japan for several 
years hence, and inasmuch as the conclusion of a military agreement 
between the United States of America and Japan is also envisaged by 
the draft treaty it becomes clear that the goal of the separate treaty is the 
transformation of Japan into a shameful weapon for carrying out the 
aggressive plans of the United States of America in the Far East. ^ 

If the Government of the United States of America does not desist from 
its intention to exclude the Soviet Union and Chinese People’s Republic 
from the preparation of a peace treaty with Japan and imposes a separate 
peace treaty on Japan, this will signify, first, that the United States has 
taken the path of gross violations of its international obligations, including 
the United Nations Declaration of January i, 1942, which imposes the 
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obligation not to conclude a separate peace, and, secondly, that the present 
policy of the United States of America will lead not to restoration and 
strengthening of peace in the Far East but to the creation of a new aggres¬ 
sive grouping in the Pacific Ocean. 

Responsibility for the consequences of such a policy will lie entirely on 
the Government of the United States of America. 

(r) As far as the repeated statement of the Government of the United 
States of America that negotiations concerning the draft peace treaty with 
Japan took place between representatives of the U.S.S.R. and United 
States of America is concerned, the Soviet Government is obliged again to 
emphasize that there have not been and could not be any negotiations 
concerning the working out of a draft peace treaty, since the Government 
of the U.S.S.R. has stood and does stand against any form of separate 
negotiations on this question. Of course, personal meetings have taken 
place between Jacob A. Malik and Dulles at the personal request of Dulles, 
as have also the transmittal by Dulles of his ideas concerning a peace 
treaty with Japan and the posing of questions by Malik for clarification of 
Dulles’ views. However, it would be absolutely incorrect to consider such 
personal meetings as negotiations between the U.S.S.R. and the United 
States of America concerning the working out of a peace treaty with Japan. 

3. Fully confirming its proposals of May 7, the Soviet Government insists on the 
following basic principles with respect to a peace treaty with Japan, 

First. The peace treaty with Japan should be over-all and not separate, 
for which purpose no country participating in the war with Japan should 
be excluded from the preparation and signing of the treaty. 

Second. The peace treaty with Japan should be worked out on the basis 
of the Cairo declaration, the Potsdam declaration and the Yalta Agreement. 

Third. A peace conference of representatives of all states which parti¬ 
cipated with their armed forces in the war with Japan should be called in 
July or August, 1951, for consideration of the available drafts for a peace 

treaty with Japan. 

{d) United States reply, 9 July /pjr* 

The Department of State, having transmitted to the Embassy of tiie 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics in Washington a revised (July 3, 195O 
draft of a prospective Treaty of Peace with Japan, takes this occasion to 
allude to the memorandum of the Government of the Soviet Union of 
June 10, 1951, dealing with the earlier draft of March 29, 1951. 

Section 1 of that memorandum dealt with the substantive terms of that 
draft. It failed to cite any language of the draft as objectionable. In 
essence, the Soviet memorandum objected not to anything contained in 

* Dtparlment of StaU Bulletin, -^3 July 1931, pp. 143-4- 
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the draft treaty but because the treaty would not restrict Japan with 
respect to the right of individual or collective self-defense, a right recog¬ 
nized by the United Nations Charter as ‘inherent’. The Government of 
the Soviet Union would have the peace treaty deny to Japan the right 
hereafter to enter into collective security arrangements with other coun¬ 
tries of its choosing. This is a viewpoint which the Government of the 
United States cannot accept. 

Section 2 of the Soviet memorandum dealt with procedure. It again 
‘insists on observance of the Potsdam Agreement* which, according to the 
Government of the Soviet Union, means that ‘preparation of a peace 
treaty with Japan is placed upon four countries—the United States of 
America, U.S.S.R,, Great Britain, and China’ constituting the Council of 
Foreign Ministers. 

This would commit the preparation of the treaty to the veto-bound 
processes of that Council and would exclude from the preparatory work 
France and many Pacific and Asiatic countries which bore a far heavier 
burden in the Japanese war than did the Soviet Union. 

The Soviet Government’s memorandum does not attempt any reasoned 
reply to the analysis of the Potsdam Agreement contained in Section i of 
the United States aide-memoire of May 19, which proves irrefutably that 
the Potsdam Agreement between the United Kingdom, the Soviet Union 
and the United States neither mentions nor relates in any way to the 
Japanese peace, probably because the Potsdam Agreement was made on 
August I, 1945, before Japan’s surrender and when the Soviet Union was 
still a neutral in the Pacific war. 

In the concluding Section 3 of its memorandum of June 10, 1951, the 
Soviet Government says that the ‘peace treaty with Japan should be multi¬ 
lateral and not separate’ both as to preparation and as to signing. 

The July 3, 1951, draft reflects the operation of those very principles. 
Many interested nations have participated in its preparation. The fact 
that they have done so through diplomatic channels makes their parti¬ 
cipation no less real than if they had participated in some other manner. 
The terms of the treaty would recognize and protect equally the legitimate 
interests of each and every state which took part in the Japanese war. At 
the same time the terms embody not merely the formality of peace, but the 
spirit of peace. The Government of the Soviet Union will further observe 
that, as it desires, the text is prepared as a multilateral instrument. 

The Soviet Memorandum, after having first demanded that the prepara¬ 
tion of a draft treaty should now be started over again by the Council of 
Foreign Ministers, suggests, in its final paragraph, that when there are 
available drafts, there should be a conference of all active belligerents in the 
Japanese war, for consideration of these drafts. 

The Government of the United States anticipates that there will be a 
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general conference early in September to conclude a peace on the basis 
of the draft of July 3, 1951. It will welcome participation in that con¬ 
ference, and adherence to the resultant Treaty, by the Government of 
the Soviet Union. 


(ii) Exchange of notes betw'^een the Governments of the U.S.S.R. 

AND THE U.S.A. regarding ATTENDANCE BY THE U.S.S.R. AT THE 

Japanese Peace Conference' 

(^i) Russian noUy 12 August 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs of the U.S.S.R., in connection with 
the note of the Governments of the United States of America and Great 
Britain of 20 July 1951,* in which is contained the invitation to the Soviet 
Government to the conference on the conclusion and the signing of the 
peace treaty, which has been called by the Government of the United 
States of America on 4 September 1951 in San Francisco, upon the in¬ 
structions of the Soviet Government, has the honor to communicate the 
following: 

The Soviet Government will send its delegation to the conference in 
San Francisco, to take place 4 September 1951, and will present the 
proposals of the Soviet Government on the question of the peace treaty 
with Japan. 

The composition of the delegation of the Soviet Union is as follows: 

A. A. Gromyko, Deputy Minister for Foreign Affairs of the U.S.S.R.; 
A. S. Panyushkin, Ambassador of the U.S.S.R. in the United States of 
America; G. N. Zarubin, Ambassador of the U.S.S.R. in Great Britain, 
S. A. Golunsky, member of the collegium of the Foreign Office of the 

U.S.S.R. 


(b) United States reply, 16 August 1951 

The Government of the United States acknowledges the note of the 
Soviet Union in response to the United States invitation ofjuly 20, 1951, 
whereby the Government of the Soviet Union advises that it will send a 
delegation to the San Francisco conference to be convened on September 
4, 1951, and will present proposals on the question of the peace treaty witli 
Japan. 

The Government of the United States welcomes acceptance of its 
invitation by the Government of the Soviet Union. In order, however, 
that there should be no possibility of subsequent misunderstanding, the 
United States recalls that the invitation set out that the Governments of 
the United States and the United Kingdom would ‘circulate a final text 

* DtpCTtment of State Bulletin, 2^ August 195>, p. 348 * 

* Ibid. 30 July 1951. p- 186. 
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of the peace treaty,’ which has been done, and the invitation was ‘to a 
conference for conclusion and signature of a treaty of peace with Japan on 
the terms of that text.’ 

The San Francisco conference is not a conference to reopen negotiations 
on the terms of peace. The terms of the prospective treaty have been 
arrived at by intensive multipartite negotiations which, in effect, have 
constituted an 11-month peace conference which began in mid-September 
1950 and the final conclusions of which are embodied in the August 13, 
1951, text. 

The Soviet Union has participated in this process both through oral 
exchanges of views and through the exchange between our Governments 
of not less than 10 drafts or memoranda relating to the terms of the Japanese 
peace treaty. Thus the Soviet Union has had an equal opportunity with 
the other allies to shape the various revisions which have now resulted in 
the final August 13, 1951, text. 

The August 13 text is part of a unique cooperative effort. The treaty, 
both through procedure and through substance, represents the best tradi¬ 
tion of those who believe in processes of sovereign equality and the rule of 
justice. 

The United States will welcome the opportunity to explain fully at San 
Francisco the nature of the treaty, and every nation represented will have 
opportunity for exposition and statement. In that conference we welcome 
the participation of the Soviet Union. 

(iii) Exchange of notes between the U.S.A. and India regarding the 

DRAFT Japanese Peace Treaty 

{a) Note from the Indian Government to the United States Government explaining 
India's dissatisfaction with the draft Japanese Peace Treaty and declining to send 
representatives to the Peace Conference^ 25 August rpjr* 

1. The Government of India have the honour to acknowledge with 
thanks the receipt of the reply of the Government of the United States of 
America to the representations which they had made on the Japanese 
Peace Treaty in their communication dated July 30, 1951.^ They fully 
appreciate the consideration given to their views by the United States 
Government and wish to assure them that the present reply is conceived 
in a spirit of frankness and sincere friendship for the Government and people 
of the United States of America. 

2. Throughout the negotiations that have taken place between the two 
Governments on the subject of the treaty the Government of India have 
laid emphasis upon two fundamental objectives: 

' Department of StaU Bulletin, 3 September 1951, p. 386. 

* Not published. 
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(I) The terms of the Treaty should concede to Japan a position of 
honour, equality, and contentment among the community of free nations; 

(II) They should be so framed as to enable all countries, countries 
specially interested in the maintenance of a stable peace in the Far East, to 
subscribe to the Treaty sooner or later. 

The Government of India have after most careful thought come to the 
conclusion that the Treaty does not in material respects satisfy either of 
these two criteria. 

3. Condition (/) 

(a) It is only natural to expect that Japan should desire the restoration 
in full of her sovereignty over territory of which the inhabitants have a 
historical affinity with her own people and which she has not acquired by 
aggression from any other country. The Ryukyu and the Bonin Islands 
fully satisfy this description. Nevertheless the Treaty proposes that until 
United States Government seek and obtain trusteeship over these Islands 
they should continue to be subject to the legislative and administrative 
control of the United States. It is apparent to the Government of India 
that such an arrangement cannot but be a source of dissatisfaction to large 
sections of the Japanese people and must carry the seed of future dispute 
and possible conflict in the Far East. 

(b) The Government of India recognize that as a sovereign nation 
Japan should have the right to make arrangements for her defence as 
provided in Article 5 of the Treaty. If in exercise of this right Japan 
should decide to enter into defensive agreements with a friendly power 
no one could reasonably object to this. But the right should be exercised 
by the Government of Japan when Japan has become truly sovereign. A 
provision in the Treaty which suggests that the present occupation force 
may stay on in Japan as part of such a defensive agreement is bound to 
give rise to the impression that the agreement does not represent a decision 
taken by Japan in the full enjoyment of her freedom as a sovereign nation. 
The effect of this not only on the people of Japan but upon large sections 
of people in Asia is bound to be most unfortunate. 

4. Condition (//) 

As already stated the Government of India attach the greatest impor¬ 
tance to the Treaty providing that the Island of Formosa should be returned 
to China. The time and manner of such return might be the subject of 
separate negotiations but to leave the future of the Island undetermined, 
in spite of past international agreements, in a document which attempts to 
regulate the relations of Japan with all Governments that were engaged in 
the last war against her docs not appear to the Government of India to be 
either just or expedient. Mulatis mutandis the same argument applies to the 
Kurile Islands and to South Sakhalin. 

5. For foregoing reasons, the Government of India have decided, with 
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regret, that they cannot be parties to the Treaty. It is their sincere hope 
that lasting peace will prevail in the Far East and, to that end, they will 
continue to co-operate with the United States Government and other 
Governments in such manner as may be open to them, consistently with 
the principles on which their foreign policy is based. As a first step, it is 
their intention, as soon as this may be practicable, to put an end to the 
state of war between them and Japan, and to establish full diplomatic 
relations with that country. 

6. It has already been announced that the Conference convened at 
San Francisco to consider the draft Peace Treaty with Japan will not be 
open to negotiations, though attending Governments will be free to state 
their views on the Treaty. The Government of India feel that the state¬ 
ment of their views on the Treaty contained in this reply should be adequate 
to clarify their own position on the Conference. It is their intention, if the 
United States Government have no objection, to communicate this reply 
to their own Parliament which is now in session on August 27. Once the 
document has been published, it will be available for the information of 
the Conference, and the Government of India will be glad if the Govern¬ 
ment of the United States, which will act as host to the Conference, will 
have this reply circulated to its members. As, for reasons already stated, 
the Government of India will be unable to sign the Treaty, they think that 
it is not necessary for them to send representatives to it. 

The Government of India would be glad to know if the United States 
Government have any objection to their informing our Parliament of this 
reply on Monday, August 27, 1951. 

{b) The United States reply^ 25 August 1951^ 

1. The Government of the United States welcomes the expressed 
intention of the Government of India to put an end to the state of war 
between it and Japan and to establish diplomatic relations with that 
country. The overriding desire of the Government of the United States 
is peace in Asia. The Government of the United States believes that the 
peace will be more stable if it is founded on united action. However, the 
people of the United States will not feel that their efforts and sacrifices for 
victory in the Pacific have been in vain if they have made it possible for the 
Government of India to make peace with a Japan which is no longer a 
militaristic and aggressive threat. 

2. The Government of the United States regrets that the Government 
of India feels that the pending treaty of peace has imperfections such that 
the Government of India prefers to make a separate peace. There can 
never be united action for peace unless the nations are willing to accept 
what, to each, may seem imperfections. 

* Department of State Bulletin, 3 September 1951, pp. 387-8- 
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3. In its specification of imperfections the Government of India sug¬ 
gests that the treaty of peace will not provide Japan with a ‘position of 
honor, equality, and contentment among the community of free nations.’ 
This suggestion greatly surprises the Government of the United States. 
From the beginning the announced goal of the United States has been to 
restore Japan to just such a position. It is the belief of the Government of 
the United States, shared by the Government and people of Japan and of 
many other states, that the pending treaty to an unprecedented degree 
achieves that goal. 

For example, the Prime Minister of Japan in a letter of July 13, 1951, 
to John Foster Dulles written on the occasion of calling the San Francisco 
Conference said: 

I am grateful that we have been consulted and given a full opportunity to 

submit our views and desires, and moreover that these have been in a large 

measure incorporated in the draft treaty. 

The treaty, as it stands, reflects abundantly American fairness, magna¬ 
nimity and idealism. 

The Government of the United States doubts that the Government of 
India has fully understood and taken into account the views of the 
Government and people of Japan. 

4. The Government of India further suggests that the treaty is not so 
framed as to enable ail countries especially interested in the maintenance 
of stable peace in the Far East, to subscribe to the treaty sooner or later. 

The treaty makes provision for multilateral signature now and obligates 
Japan to conclude similar treaties with all countries not now signatory who 
arc parties to the U.N. Declaration of January i, 1942. The Governments 
of the United Kingdom and of the United States, sponsors of the present 
text, and the many other Allied Powers which have cooperated to produce 
that text, have gone to great pains to assure that the treaty will be such as 
to enable all of the Allies to subscribe to it. 

5. The Government of India suggests that the treaty should restore in 
full Japan’s sovereignty ‘over territory of which the inhabitants have an 
historical affinity with her (Japan’s) own people’ and which she has not 
acquired by aggression from any other country. 

This principle would involve a major departure from the Potsdam 
surrender terms, which specified categorically that Japanese sovereignly 
should be limited to the four home islands and to such minor islands as the 
parties to the surrender proclamation might determine. The Government 
of India has never questioned these terms during the 5I years during which 
India has served as a member of the Far Eastern Commission, which was 
established to insure the fulfilment of those terms. The principle now put 
forward by the Government of India would require the retention by Japan 
of full sovereignty over the Kurile Islands, and over the Ryukyu Islands. 

u SIH6 R r 
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Yet, the Government of India criticizes the treaty provisions with reference 
to the Kurile Islands because it does not explicitly transfer full sovereignty 
to the Soviet Union and criticizes the provision with reference to the 
Ryukyus because, although it leaves sovereignty in Japan, it permits U.N. 
trusteeship with the United States as administering authority. 

The Government of the United States finds it difficult to understand how 
the Government of India can be confident that future arrangements 
regarding the Ryukyu and Bonin Islands, the terms of which are not yet 
formulated, will hereafter ‘be a source of dissatisfaction to large sections 
of the Japanese people.’ Nor does the Government of the United States 
understand why the Government of India applies such different tests as 
between the Kuriles and the Ryukyus. 

6. The Government of India objects because the treaty gives Japan 
the right to prevent its becoming an indefensible nation between the date 
of the coming into force of the treaty of peace and the coming into force of 
some voluntary collective security arrangement. The Government of 
India suggests that the only way to prove that such a security arrangement 
is in fact voluntary is to subject Japan to the grave risk incident to a period 
of total defcnselessness in close proximity to proved aggressors. There is 
no reason to believe that this is desired by the people of Japan or that it 
would promote the welfare of Japan for the treaty of peace to impose that 
grave hazard upon Japan. 

The Government of the United States has gone to great lengths to ascer¬ 
tain that any security agreement which Japan seeks shall, in fact, be 
responsive to the will of the Japanese people. It would be quite impractic¬ 
able and totally unwelcome for the United States to help to defend Japan 
if that were not wanted by the Japanese people. The statements of the 
Japanese Government and of the political leader of the Diet, and manifold 
expressions of public opinion, all demonstrate that the Japanese do not 
want Japan to become a defenseless nation upon the coming into force of 
the treaty of peace. No less than 32 of the Allied Powers, all members of 
the United Nations, have freely made or are making collective security 
arrangements to which the United States is a party. It would, indeed, be 
surprising if the sentiment which has animated so many free peoples did 
not manifest itself also in Japan. 

7, The Government of India states that the future ofFormosa should not 
be left ‘undetermined.’ It suggests that the treaty should provide for the 
return of Formosa to China but that ‘the time and manner of such return 
might be the subject of separate negotiations.* It would seem to the 
United States that a future disposition is ‘undetermined’ if it depends 
upon furtlicr negotiations as to time and manner. 

The Government of India must be fully aware that there cannot at the 
present time be any final agreement among the Allied Powers with respect 
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to the future of Formosa. To insist that a Japanese peace treaty be de¬ 
ferred until there is such agreement is, in fact, to postpone indefinitely the 
restoration of Japan to ‘honor, equality and contentment among the 
community of free nations,’ which the Government of India agrees is an 
urgent requirement. Furthermore, the Government of the United States 
observes that the Government of India apparently does not intend itself to 
defer ending its state of war with Japan until the future of Formosa has 
been definitely dealt with. 

8. The Government of the United States does not claim that the pro¬ 
spective treaty of peace is in every respect perfect. It involves adjustments 
such as are the inevitable accompaniment of any concerted human effort. 
The essential thing is that the treaty is a peace treaty and is drawn in terms 
which do not contain within themselves the seeds of another war. Delay 
would cost a price which makes petty all the sacrifices incident to present 
action. It would perpetuate the surrender terms which subject the 
Japanese Government to the military rule of Allied Powers. If that sub¬ 
jection is continued after the occupation has served its legitimate and valid 
purposes the result is indistinguishable from colonialism or imperialism. 
That is why it strives so earnestly to achieve the best possible peace as 
promptly as possible. That is why it contributes so liberally to the rehabi¬ 
litation of our former enemies as well as of our friends. 

The Government of the United States regrets that the Government of 
India is not disposed to join this united effort for peace. However, the 
Government of the United States welcomes the assurances of the Govern¬ 
ment of India that, insofar as consistent with the principles on which its 
foreign policies arc based, it will continue to cooperate with the U.S. 
Government and other governments to the end that lasting peace will 
prevail in the Far East. The Government of the United States hopes that 
these principles to which the Government of India alludes will permit of 
cooperation which is practical and fruitful for peace. 

(iv) Treaty of Peace with Japan, San Francisco, 8 September 1951’ 

Whereas the Allied Powers and Japan are resolved that henceforth their 
relations shall be those of nations which, as sovereign equals, co-operate in 
friendly association to promote their common welfare and to maintain 
international peace and security, and arc therefore desirous of concluding 

* Great Britain: Foreijfn Oflicc: Treaty of Peace with Jopan^ San FranciscOy Oth Septembery /pj/ 
{With Declarations and Protocol) (Cirid. 8392) (London, Il.M.S.O., i 950 » PP* lYcaiy 

was signed by Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, Cambodia, Canada, Ceylon, 
Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Egypt, El Salvador, 
IClhiopia^ France, Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Indonesia, Iraq, Laos, Lcb«inon, 
Liberia, Luxembourg, Mexico, the Netherlands, New Zealand, Nicaragua, Norway, Pakistan, 
Panama, Paraguay, Persia, Peru, the Philippines, Saudi Arabia, Syria, South Africa, the United 
Kingdom, the U,S.A., Uruguay, Venezuela, Viet Nam, 
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a Treaty of Peace which will settle questions still outstanding as a result of 
the existence of a state of war between them; 

Whereas Japan for its part declares its intention to apply for membership 
in the United Nations and in all circumstances to conform to the principles 
of the Charter of the United Nations; to strive to realize the objectives of 
the Universal Declaration of Human ^^ghts; to seek to create withinjapan 
conditions of stability and well-being as defined in Articles 55 and 56 of the 
Charter of the United Nations and already initiated by post-surrender 
Japanese legislation; and in public and private trade and commerce to 
conform to internationally accepted fair practices; 

Whereas the Allied Powers welcome the intentions of Japan set out in 
the foregoing paragraph; 

The Allied Powers and Japan have therefore determined to conclude 
the present Treaty of Peace, and have accordingly appointed the under¬ 
signed Plenipotentiaries, who, after presentation of their full powers, found 
in good and due form, have agreed on the following provisions: 

CHAPTER I.—PEACE 
Article i 

(a) The state of war between Japan and each of the Allied Powers is 
terminated as from the date on which the present Treaty comes into 
force between Japan and the Allied Power concerned, as provided for in 
Article 23. 

(b) The Allied Powers recognize the full sovereignty of the Japanese 
people over Japan and its territorial waters. 

CHAPTER II.—TERRITORY 

Article 2 

(а) Japan, recognizing the independence of Korea, renounces all right, 
title and claim to Korea, including the islands of Quelpart, Port Hamilton 
and Dagelet, 

(б) Japan renounces all right, title and claim to Formosa and the 
Pescadores. 

(r) Japan renounces all right, title and claim to the Kurile Islands, and 
to that portion of Sakhalin and the islands adjacent to it over which Japan 
acquired sovereignty as a consequence of the Treaty of Portsmouth of 
September 5, 1905. 

{d) Japan renounces all right, title and claim in connection with the 
League of Nations Mandate System, and accepts the action of the United 
Nations Security Council of April 2,1947, extending the trusteeship system 
to the Pacific Islands formerly under mandate to Japan. 

(^) Japan renounces all claim to any right or title to or interest in con- 
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nection with any part of the Antarctic area, whether deriving from the 
activities of Japanese nationals or otherwise. 

(/) Japan renounces all right, title and claim to the Spratly Islands and 
to the Paracel Islands. 

Article 3 

Japan will concur in any proposal of the United States to the United 
Nations to place under its trusteeship system, with the United States as 
the sole administering authority, Nansei Shoto south of 29® north latitude 
(including the Ryukyu Islands and the Daito Islands), Nanpo Shoto south 
of Sofu Gan (including the Bonin Islands, Rosario Island and the Volcano 
Islands) and Parece Vela and Marcus Island. Pending the making of such 
a proposal and affirmative action thereon, the United States will have the 
right to exercise all and any powers of administration, legislation and juris¬ 
diction over the territory and inhabitants of these islands, including their 
territorial waters. 


Article 4 

{a) Subject to the provisions of paragraph {b) of this Article, the disposi¬ 
tion of property of Japan and of its nationals in the areas referred to in 
Article 2, and their claims, including debts, against the authorities presently 
administering such areas and the residents (including juridical persons) 
thereof, and the disposition in Japan of property of such authorities and 
residents, and of claims, including debts, of such authorities and residents 
against Japan and its nationals, shall be the subject of special arrangements 
between Japan and such authorities. The property of any of the Allied 
Powers or its nationals in the areas referred to in Article 2 shall, insofar as 
this has not already been done, be returned by the administering authority 
in the condition in which it now exists. (The term nationals whenever 
used in the present Treaty includes juridical persons.) 

{b) Japan recognizes the validity of dispositions of property ofjapan and 
Japanese nationals made by or pursuant to directives of the United States 
Military Government in any of the areas referred to in Articles 2 and 3. 

(c) Japanese owned submarine cables connecting Japan with territory 
removed from Japanese control pursuant to the present Treaty shall be 
equally divided, Japan retaining the Japanese terminal and adjoining half 
of the cable, and the detached territory the remainder of the cable and 
connecting terminal facilities. 

CHAPTER HI.—SECURITY 

Article 5 

{a) Japan accepts the obligations set forth in Article 2 of the Charter of 
the United Nations, and in particular the obligations— 
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(i) to settle its international disputes by peaceful means in such a 
manner that international peace and security, and justice, are not 
endangered; 

(ii) to refrain in its international relations from the threat or use of force 
against the territorial integrity or political independence of any 
State or in any other manner inconsistent with the Purposes of the 
United Nations; 

(iii) to give the United Nations every assistance in any action it takes in 
accordance with the Charter and to refrain from giving assistance to 
any State against which the United Nations may take preventive or 
enforcement action. 

(^) The Allied Powers confirm that they will be guided by the principles 
of Article 2 of the Charter of the United Nations in their relations with 
Japan. 

(c) The Allied Powers for their part recognize that Japan as a sovereign 
nation possesses the inherent right of individual or collective self-defense 
referred to in Article 51 of the Charter of the United Nations and that 
Japan may voluntarily enter into collective security arrangements. 

Article 6 

(a) All occupation forces of the Allied Powers shall be withdrawn from 
Japan as soon as possible after the coming into force of the present Treaty, 
and in any case not later than 90 days thereafter. Nothing in this provision 
shall, however, prevent the stationing or retention of foreign armed forces 
in Japanese territory under or in consequence of any bilateral or multi¬ 
lateral agreements which have been or may be made between one or more 
of the Allied Powers, on the one hand, and Japan on the other. 

(b) The provisions of Article 9 of the Potsdam Proclamation of July 26, 
1945, dealing with the return of Japanese military forces to their homes, 
to the extent not already completed, will be carried out. 

(r) All Japanese property' for which compensation has not already been 
paid, which was supplied for the use of the occupation forces and which 
remains in the possession of those forces at the time of the coming into force 
of the present Treaty, shall be returned to the Japanese Government within 
the same go days unless other arrangements are made by mutual agree¬ 
ment. 

CHAPTER IV.—POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC CLAUSES 

Article 7 

(<2) Each of the Allied Powers, within one year after the present Treaty 
has come into force between it and Japan, will notify Japan which of its 
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prewar bilateral treaties or conventions with Japan it wishes to continue in 
force or revive, and any treaties or conventions so notified shall continue in 
force or be revived subject only to such amendments as may be necessary 
to ensure conformity with the present Treaty. The treaties and conventions 
so notified shall be considered as having been continued in force or revived 
three months after the date of notification and shall be registered with the 
Secretariat of the United Nations. All such treaties and conventions as to 
which Japan is not so notified shall be regarded as abrogated. 

(6) Any notification made under paragraph {a) of this Article may 
except from the operation or revival of a treaty or convention any territory 
for the international relations of which the notifying Power is responsible, 
until three months after the date on which notice is given to Japan that 
such exception shall cease to apply. 

Article 8 

(a) Japan will recognize the full force of all treaties now or hereafter 
concluded by the Allied Powers for terminating the state of war initiated 
on September i, 1939, as well as any other arrangements by the Allied 
Powers for or in connection with the restoration of peace. Japan also 
accepts the arrangements made for terminating the former League of 
Nations and Permanent Court of International Justice. 

{b) Japan renounces all such rights and interests as it may derive from 
being a signatory Power of the Conventions of St. Germain-en-Laye of 
September 10, 1919, and the Straits Agreement of Montreux of July 20, 
1936, and from Article 16 of the Treaty of Peace with Turkey signed at 

Lausanne on July 24, 1923. ... . 

(c) Japan renounces all rights, title and interests acquired under, and 

is discharged from all obligations resulting from, the Agreement between 

Germany and the Creditor Powers of January 20, 1930, and its Annexes, 

including the Trust Agreement, dated May 17, 1930, the Convention of 

January 20, 1930, respecting the Bank for International Settlements, and 

the Statutes of the Bank for International Settlements. Japan will notify 

to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs in Paris within six months of the first 

coming into force of the present Treaty its renunciation of the rights, title 

and interests referred to in this paragraph. 

Article 9 

Japan will enter promptly into negotiations with the Allied Powers so 
desiring for the conclusion of bilateral and multilateral agreements provid¬ 
ing for the regulation or limitation of fishing and the conservation and 
development of fisheries on the high seas. 
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Article io 

Japan renounces all special rights and interests in China, including all 
benefits and privileges resulting from the provisions of the final Protocol 
signed at Peking on September 7, 1901, and all annexes, notes and docu¬ 
ments supplementary thereto, and agrees to the abrogation in respect to 
Japan of the said protocol, annexes, notes and documents. 

Article ii 

Japan accepts the judgments of the International Military Tribunal for 
the Far East and of other Allied War Crimes Courts both within and 
outside Japan, and will carry out the sentences imposed thereby upon 
Japanese nationals imprisoned in Japan. The power to grant clemency, 
to reduce sentences and to parole with respect to such prisoners may not be 
exercised except on the decision of the Government or Governments which 
imposed the sentence in each instance, and on the recommendation of 
Japan. In the case of persons sentenced by the International Military 
Tribunal for the Far East, such power may not be exercised except on the 
decision of a majority of the Governments represented on the Tribunal, 
and on the recommendation of Japan. 

Article 12 

(a) Japan declares its readiness promptly to enter into negotiations for 
the conclusion with each of the Allied Powers of treaties or agreements to 
place their trading, maritime and other commercial relations on a stable 
and friendly basis. 

{b) Pending the conclusion of the relevant treaty or agreement, Japan 
will, during a period of four years from the first coming into force of the 
present Treaty 

(1) accord to each of the Allied Powers, its nationals, products and vessels 

(i) most-favored-nation treatment with respect to customs duties, 
charges, restrictions and other regulations on or in connection 
with the importation and exportation of goods; 

(ii) national treatment with respect to shipping, navigation and 
imported goods, and with respect to natural and juridical persons 
and their interests—such treatment to include all matters per¬ 
taining to the levying and collection of taxes, access to the courts, 
the making and performance of contracts, rights to property 
(tangible and intangible), participation in juridical entities con¬ 
stituted under Japanese law, and generally the conduct of all 
kinds of business and professional activities; 

(2) ensure that external purchases and sales of Japanese state trading 

enterprises shall be based solely on commercial considerations. 

(r) In respect to any matter, however, Japan shall be obliged to accord 
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to an Allied Power national treatment, or most-favored-nation treatment, 
only to the extent that the Allied Power concerned accords Japan national 
treatment or most-favored-nation treatment, as the case may be, in respect 
of the same matter. The reciprocity envisaged in the foregoing sentence 
shall be determined, in the case of products, vessels and juridical entities of, 
and persons domiciled in, any non-metropolitan territory of an Allied 
Power, and in the case of juridical entities of, and persons domiciled in, 
any state or province of an Allied Power having a federal government, by 
reference to the treatment accorded to Japan in such territory, state or 
province. 

(d) In the application of this Article, a discriminatory measure shall not 
be considered to derogate from the grant of national or most-favored- 
nation treatment, as the case may be, if such measure is based on an ex¬ 
ception customarily provided for in the commercial treaties of the party 
applying it, or on the need to safeguard that party s external financial 
position or balance of payments (except in respect to shipping and naviga¬ 
tion), or on the need to maintain its essential security interests, and pro¬ 
vided such measure is proportionate to the circumstances and not applied 

in an arbitrary or unreasonable manner. 

(e) Japan’s obligations under this Article shall not be affected by the 
exercise of any Allied rights under Article 14 of the present Treaty; nor 
shall the provisions of this Article be understood as limiting the under¬ 
takings assumed by Japan by virtue of Article 15 of the Treaty. 


Article 13 

(a) Japan will enter into negotiations with any of the Allied Powers, 
promptly upon the request of such Power or Powers, for the conclusion of 
bilateral or multilateral agreements relating to international civil air 

transport. 

(b) Pending the conclusion of such agreement or agreements, Japan 
will, during a period of four years from the first coming into force of the 
present Treaty, extend to such Power treatment not less favorable with 
respect to air-traffic rights and privileges than those exercised by any such 
Powers at the date of such coming into force, and will accord complete 
equality of opportunity in respect to the operation and development of 
air services. 

(c) Pending its becoming a party to the Convention on International 
Civil Aviation in accordance with Article 93 thereof, Japan will give 
effect to the provisions of that Convention applicable to the international 
navigation of aircraft, and will give effect to the standards, practices and 
procedures adopted as annexes to the Convention in accordance with the 
terms of the Convention. 
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CHAPTER V.—CLAIMS AND PROPERTY 

Article 14 

(a) It is recognized that Japan should pay reparations to the Allied 
Powers for the damage and suffering caused by it during the war. Never¬ 
theless it is also recognized that the resources of Japan are not presently 
sufficient, if it is to maintain a viable economy, to make complete repara¬ 
tion for all such damage and suffering and at the same time meet its other 
obligations. 

Therefore, 

1. Japan will promptly enter into negotiations with Allied Powers 
so desiring, whose present territories were occupied by Japanese forces 
and damaged by Japan, with a view to assisting to compensate those 
countries for the cost of repairing the damage done, by making available 
the services of the Japanese people in production, salvaging and other 
work for the Allied Powers in question. Such arrangements shall avoid 
the imposition of additional liabilities on other Allied Powers, and, 
where the manufacturing of raw materials is called for, they shall be 
supplied by the Allied Powers in question, so as not to throw any foreign 
exchange burden upon Japan. 

2. —(I) Subject to the provisions of sub-paragraph (II) below, each 
of the Allied Powers shall have the right to seize, retain, liquidate or 
otherwise dispose of all property, rights and interests of— 

(a) Japan and Japanese nationals, 

{b) persons acting for or on behalf of Japan or Japanese nationals, and 

(c) entities owned or controlled by Japan or Japanese nationals, 

which on the first coming into force of the present Treaty were subject to 
its jurisdiction. The property, rights and interests specified in this sub- 
paragraph shall include those now blocked, vested or in the possession 
or under the control of enemy property authorities of Allied Powers, 
which belonged to, or were held or managed on behalf of, any of the 
persons or entities mentioned in (a), {b) or (c) above at the time such 
assets came under the controls of such authorities, 

(II) The following shall be excepted from the right specified in 
sub-paragraph (I) above: 

(i) property of Japanese natural persons who during the war 
resided with the permission of the Government concerned in 
the territory of one of the Allied Powers, other than territory 
occupied by Japan, except property subjected to restrictions 
during the war and not released from such restrictions as of 
the date of the first coming into force of the present Treaty; 

(ii) all real property, furniture and fixtures owned by the Govern- 
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merit of Japan and used for diplomatic or consular purposes, 
and all personal furniture and furnishings and other private 
property not of an investment nature which was normally 
necessary for the carrying out of diplomatic and consular 
functions, owned by Japanese diplomatic and consular per¬ 
sonnel; 

(iii) property belonging to religious bodies or private charitable 
institutions and used exclusively for religious or charitable 

purposes; 

(iv) property, rights and interests which have come within its 
jurisdiction in consequence of the resumption of trade and 
financial relations subsequent to September 2, 1945, between 
the country concerned and Japan, except such as have resulted 
from transactions contrary to the laws of the Allied Power 

concerned; 

(v) obligations of Japan or Japanese nationals, any right, title or 
interest in tangible property located in Japan, interests in enter¬ 
prises organized under the laws of Japan, or any paper evidence 
thereof; provided that this exception shall only apply to obliga¬ 
tions of Japan and its nationals expressed in Japanese currency. 

(III) Property referred to in exceptions (i) through (v) above shall be 
returned subject to reasonable expenses for its preservation and adminis¬ 
tration. If any such property has been liquidated the proceeds shall be 

returned instead. , . r 

(IV) The right to seize, retain, liquidate or otherwise dispose ol 

property as provided in sub-paragraph (I) above shall be exercised in 
accordance with the laws of the Allied Power concerned, and the owner 
shall have only such rights as may be given him by those laws. 

(V) The Allied Powers agree to deal with Japanese trademarks and 
literary and artistic property rights on a basis as favorable to Japan as 
circumstances ruling in each country will permit. 

(b) Except as otherwise provided in the present Treaty, the Allied 
Powers waive all reparations claims of the AUied Powers, otlicr claims of 
the Allied Powers and their nationals arising out of any actions taken by 
Japan and its nationals in the course of the prosecution of the war, and 
claims of the Allied Powers for direct military costs of occupation. 


Article 15 

(a) Upon application made within nine months of the coming into 
force of the present Treaty between Japan and the Allied Power concerned, 
Japan will, within six months of the date of such application, return the 
property, tangible and intangible, and all rights or interests of any kind in 
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Japan of each Allied Power and its nationals which was within Japan at 
any time between December 7, 1941, and September 2, i 945 > unless the 
owner has freely disposed thereof without duress or fraud. Such property 
shall be returned free of all encumbrances and charges to which it may 
have become subject because of the war, and without any charges for its 
return. Property whose return is not applied for by or on behalf of the 
owner or by his Government within the prescribed period may be disposed 
of by the Japanese Government as it may determine. In cases where such 
property was within Japan on December 7, 1941, and cannot be returned 
or has suffered injury or damage as a result of the war, compensation will 
be made on terms not less favorable than the terms provided in the draft 
Allied Powers Property Compensation Law approved by the Japanese 
Cabinet on July 13, 1951. 

(b) With respect to industrial property rights impaired during the war, 
Japan will continue to accord to the Allied Powers and their nationals 
benefits no less than those heretofore accorded by Cabinet Orders No. 309 
effective September i, 1949, No. 12 effective January 28, 1950, and No. 9 
effective February i, 1950, all as now amended, provided such nationals 
have applied for such benefits within the time limits prescribed therein. 

(^)—(i) Japan acknowledges that the literary and artistic property 
rights which existed in Japan on December 6, 1941, in respect to the 
published and unpublished works of the Allied Powers and their nationals 
have continued in force since that date, and recognizes those rights which 
have arisen, or but for the war would have arisen, in Japan since that date, 
by the operation of any conventions and agreements to which Japan was 
a party on that date, irrespective of whether or not such conventions or 
agreements were abrogated or suspended upon or since the outbreak of 
war by the domestic law of Japan or of the Allied Power concerned, 

(ii) Without the need for application by the proprietor of the right and 
without the payment of any fee or compliance with any other formality, 
the period from December 7,1941, until the coming into force of the present 
Treaty between Japan and the Allied Power concerned shall be excluded 
from the running of the normal term of such rights; and such period, wth 
an additional period of six months, shall be excluded from the time within 
which a literary work must be translated into Japanese in order to obtain 
translating rights in Japan. 

Article 16 

As an expression of its desire to indemnify those members of the armed 
forces of the Allied Powers who suffered undue hardships while prisoners 
of war of Japan, Japan will transfer its assets and those of its nationals in 
countries which were neutral during the war, or which were at war with 
any of the Allied Powers, or, at its option, the equivalent of such assets, to 
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the International Comnuttee of the Red Cross which shall liquidate such 
assets and distribute the resultant fund to appropriate national agencies, 
for the benefit of former prisoners of war and their families on such basis as 
it may determine to be equitable. The categories of assets described in 
Article 14 (a) 2 (II) (ii) through (v) of the present Treaty shall be excepted 
from transfer, as well as assets of Japanese natural persons not residents of 
Japan on the first coming into force of the Treaty. It is equally understood 
that the transfer provision of this Article has no application to the I 9 > 77 ® 
shares in the Bank for International Setdements presendy owned by 
Japanese financial institutions. 

Article 17 

(a) Upon the request of any of the Allied Powers, the Japanese Govern¬ 
ment shall review and revise in conformity with internadonal law any 
decision or order of the Japanese Prize Courts in cases involving ownership 
rights of nationals of that Allied Power and shall supply copies of all 
documents comprising the records of these cases, including the decisions 
taken and orders issued. In any case in which such review or revision 
shows that restoration is due, the provisions of Article 15 shall apply to the 
property concerned. 

(A) The Japanese Government shall take the necessary measures to 
enable nationals of any of the Allied Powers at any time within one year 
from the coming into force of the present Treaty between Japan and the 
Allied Power concerned to submit to the appropriate Japanese authorities 
for review any judgment given by a Japanese court between December 7* 
1941, and such coming into force, in any proceedings in which any such 
national was unable to make adequate presentation of his case cither as 
plaintiff or defendant. The Japanese Government shall provide that, 
where the national has suffered injury by reason of any such judgment, he 
shall be restored in the position in which he was before the judgment was 
given or shall be afforded such relief as may be just and equitable in the 
circumstances. 


Article 18 

(a) It is recognized that the intervention of the state of war has not 
affected the obligation to pay pecuniary debts arising out of obligations 
and contracts (including those in respect of bonds) which existed and rights 
which were acquired before the existence of a state of war, and which arc 
due by the Government or nationals of Japan to the Government or 
nationals of one of the Allied Powers, or arc due by the Government or 
nationals of one of the Allied Powers to the Government or nationals of 
Japan. The intervention of a state of war shall equally not be regarded as 
affecting the obligation to consider on their merits claims for loss or damage 
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to property or for personal injury or death which arose before the existence 
of a state of war, and which may be presented or re-presented by the 
Government of one of the Allied Powers to the Government of Japan, or 
by the Government of Japan to any of the Governments of the Allied 
Powers. The provisions of this paragraph are without prejudice to the 
rights conferred by Article 14. 

(i) Japan affirms its liability for the prewar external debt of the Japanese 
State and for debts of corporate bodies subsequently declared to be liabi¬ 
lities of the Japanese State, and expresses its intention to enter into negotia¬ 
tions at an early date \vith its creditors with respect to the resumption of 
payments on those debts; to encourage negotiations in respect of other 
prewar claims and obligations; and to facilitate the transfer of sums 
accordingly. 


Article 19 

(a) Japan waives all claims of Japan and its nationals against the Allied 
Powers and their nationals arising out of the war or out of actions taken 
because of the existence of a state of war, and waives all claims arising 
from the presence, operations or actions of forces or authorities of any of 
the Allied Powers in Japanese territory prior to the coming into force of 
the present Treaty. 

(^) The foregoing waiver includes any claims arising out of actions taken 
by any of the Allied Powers with respect to Japanese ships between 
September i, 1939, and the coming into force of the present Treaty, as 
well as any claims and debts arising in respect to Japanese prisoners of war 
and civilian internees in the hands of the Allied Powers, but does not 
include Japanese claims specifically recognized in the laws of any Allied 
Power enacted since September 2, 1945. 

(r) Subject to reciprocal renunciation, the Japanese Government also 
renounces all claims (including debts) against Germany and German 
nationals on behalf of the Japanese Government and Japanese nationals, 
including intergovernmental claims and claims for loss or damage sustained 
during the war, but excepting (<2) claims in respect of contracts entered 
into and rights acquired before September i, 1939, and (b) claims arising 
out of trade and financial relations between Japan and Germany after 
September 2, 1945. Such renunciation shall not prejudice actions taken 
in accordance with Articles 16 and 20 of the present Treaty. 

(d) Japan recognizes the validity of all acts and omissions done during 
the period of occupation under or in consequence of directives of the occu¬ 
pation authorities or authorized by Japanese law at that time, and will take 
no action subjecting Allied nationals to civil or criminal liability arising 
out of such acts or omissions. 
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Article 20 

Japan will take all necessary measures to ensure such disposition of 
German assets in Japan as has been or may be determined by those powers 
entitled under the Protocol of the proceedings of the Berlin Conference of 
1945 to dispose of those assets, and pending the final disposition of such 
assets will be responsible for the conservation and administration thereof. 

Article 21 

Notwithstanding the provisions of Article 25 of the present Treaty, China 
shall be entitled to the benefits of Articles 10 and 14 {a) 2; and Korea to 
the benefits of Articles 2, 4, 9 and 12 of the present Treaty. 

CHAPTER VI.—SETTLEMENT OF DISPUTES 

Article 22 

If in the opinion of any Party to the present Treaty there has arisen 
a dispute concerning the interpretation or execution of the Treaty, which 
is not settled by reference to a special claims tribunal or by other agreed 
means, the dispute shall, at the request of any party thereto, be referred 
for decision to the International Court of Justice. Japan and those Allied 
Powers which arc not already parties to the Statute of the International 
Court of Justice will deposit with the Registrar of the Court, at the time of 
their respective ratifications of the present Treaty, and in conformity with 
the resolution of the United Nations Security Council, dated October 15, 
1946, a general declaration accepting the jurisdiction, without special 
agreement, of the Court generally in respect to all disputes of the character 
referred to in this Article. 

CHAPTER VIL—FINAL CLAUSES 

Article 23 

(a) The present Treaty shall be ratified by the States which sign it, 
including Japan, and will come into force for all the States which have 
then ratified it, when instruments of ratification have been deposited by 
Japan and by a majority, including the United States of America as the 
principal occupying Power, of the following States, namely Australia, 
Canada, Ceylon, France, Indonesia, the Kingdom of the Netherlands, 
New Zealand, Pakistan, the Republic of the Philippines, the United King¬ 
dom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland and the United Stales of 
America. The present Treaty shall come into force for each State which 
subsequently ratifies it, on the date of the deposit of its instrument of 
ratification.* 

* The Treaty came into force on aO April 195a. By that date it had been ratified by ArRcn- 
tina, Australia, Canada, France, Japan, Mexico, New Zealand, Pakistan, the United Kingdom 
and the U.S.A. 
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{^) If the Treaty has not come into force within nine months after the 
date of the deposit of Japan’s ratification, any State which has ratified it 
may bring the Treaty into force between itself and Japan by a notification 
to that effect given to the Governments of Japan and the United States of 
America not later than three years after the date of deposit of Japan’s 
ratification. 

Article 24 

All instruments of ratification shall be deposited wdth the Government of 
the United States of America which will notify all the signatory States of 
each such deposit, of the date of the coming into force of the Treaty under 
paragraph (a) of Article 23, and of any notifications made under para¬ 
graph (^) of Article 23. 

Article 25 

For the purposes of the present Treaty the Allied Powers shall be the 
States at war with Japan, or any State which previously formed a part of 
the territory of a State named in Article 23, provided that in each case the 
State concerned has signed and ratified the Treaty. Subject to the provi¬ 
sions of Article 21, the present Treaty shall not confer any rights, titles 
or benefits on any State which is not an Allied Power as herein defined; 
nor shall any right, title or interest of Japan be deemed to be diminished 
or prejudiced by any provision of the Treaty in favor of a State which is 
not an Allied Power as so defined. 

Article 26 

Japan will be prepared to conclude with any State which signed or 
adhered to the United Nations Declaration of January i, 1942, and which 
is at war with Japan, or with any State which previously formed a part of 
the territory of a State named in Article 23, which is not a signatory of the 
present Treaty, a bilateral Treaty of Peace on the same or substantially the 
same terms as arc provided for in the present Treaty, but this obligation on 
the part of Japan will expire three years after the first coming into force of 
the present Treaty. Should Japan make a peace settlement or war claims 
setdement with any State granting that State greater advantages than those 
provided by the present Treaty, those same advantages shall be extended 
to the parties to the present Treaty. 

Article 27 

The present Treaty shall be deposited in the archives of the Government 
of the United States of America, which shall furnish each signatory State 
with a certified copy thereof. 

In faith whereof the undersigned Plenipotentiaries have signed the 
present Treaty. 
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Done at the City of San Francisco this eighth day of September, 1951, 
in the English, French and Spanish languages, all being equally authentic, 
and in the Japanese language. 


(v) Security Treaty between the U.S.A. and Japan, San Francisco, 

8 September 1951* 

Japan has signed a Treaty of Peace with the Allied Powers. On the 
coming into force of that Treaty, Japan will not have the effective means 
to exercise its inherent right of self-defense because it has been disarmed. 

There is danger to Japan in this situation because irresponsible mili¬ 
tarism has not yet been driven from the world. Therefore, Japan desires 
a Security Treaty with the United States of America to come into force 
simultaneously with the Treaty of Peace between Japan and the United 
States of America. 

The Treaty of Peace recognizes that Japan as a sovereign nation has 
the right to enter into collective security arrangements, and, further, the 
Charter of the United Nations recognizes that all nations possess an in¬ 
herent right of individual and collective self-defense. 

In exercise of these rights, Japan desires, as a provisional arrangement 
for its defense, that the United States of America should maintain armed 
forces of its own in and about Japan so as to deter armed attack upon 
Japan. 

The United States of America, in the interest of peace and security, 
is presently willing to maintain certain of its armed forces in and about 
Japan, in the expectation, however, that Japan will itself increasingly 
assume responsibility for its own defense against direct and indirect 
aggression, always avoiding any armament which could be an offensive 
threat or serve other than to promote peace and security in accordance wiili 
the purposes and principles of the United Nations Charter. 

Accordingly, the two countries have agreed as follows: 

Article I 

Japan grants, and the United States of America accepts the right, upon 
the coming into force of the Treaty of Peace and of this Treaty, to dispose 
United States land, air and sea forces in and about Japan. Such forces 
may be utilized to contribute to the maintenance of international peace 
and security in the Far East and to the security of Japan against armed 
attack from without, including assistance given at the express request of 
the Japanese Government to put down large-scale internal riots and dis¬ 
turbances in Japan, caused through instigation or intcr\'cntion by an 
outside Power or Powers. 

* Department of SiaU BulUtin^ 17 September 1951, pp. 464-'5, 

$ s 
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Article II 

During the exercise of the right referred to in Article i, Japan will not 
grant, without the prior consent of the United States of America, any 
bases or any rights, powers or authority whatsoever, in or relating to bases 
or the right of garrison or of manoeuver, or transit of ground, air or naval 
forces to any third power. 

Article III 

The conditions which shall govern the disposition of armed forces of 
the United States of America in and about Japan shall be determined by 
administrative agreements between the two Governments. 

Article IV 

This Treaty shall expire whenever in the opinion of the Governments 
of the United States of America and of Japan there shall have come into 
force such United Nations arrangements or such alternative individual 
or collective security dispositions as will satisfactorily provide for the main¬ 
tenance by the United Nations or otherwise of international peace and 
security in the Japan area. 

Article V 

This Treaty shall be ratified by the United States of America and Japan 
and will come into force when instruments of ratification thereof have been 
exchanged by them at Washington.* 

In witness whereof, the undersigned Plenipotentiaries have signed this 

Treaty. 

Done in duplicate at the City of San Francisco, in the English and 
Japanese languages, this eighth day of September, 1951. 

(vi) Extract from a speech to the Japanese Diet by the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Shigeru Yoshida, presenting the Peace Treaty for 

ratification, 12 October 1951* 

The fear expressed by some delegates of Japanese competition after the 
restoration of peace is something which surprised me and which I found 
difficult to understand. It is unthinkable, as I stated in my acceptance 
speech, that Japan defeated in war and handicapped on all hands owing 
to loss of territory, scarcity of resources, war devastations of land, loss of 
shipping, deterioration of industrial plants and equipment, and the repara¬ 
tions obligations she has undertaken, could ever be an economic menace 
to any country. As to our working conditions, we have enacted, as referred 

‘ The Treaty was ratified on 28 April 1952, 

* Contemporary Japan (Tokyo, Foreign Affairs Association of Japan), vol. xx, nos. 7-9, July- 
Scptember 1951, pp. 425-8. 
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to by President Truman and Mr. Dulles, labor legislation of the highest 
order in the world, setting up unprecedented working conditions that would 
seem too idealistic for the country’s actual state of affairs. Again, in the 
peace treaty Japan is pledged to observe all internationally accepted fair 
trade practices. Such being the case it is puzzling indeed why Japan’s 
entry into world markets should occasion any apprehension or why any 
restrictions should be proposed on her economic activities in the inter¬ 
national field. 

It is no easy task for Japan after independence to maintain a self- 
supporting economy without making herself a burden on another countr>'. 
Even victor nations are willingly submitting to austerity living for the 
sake of replenishing their national strength and rebuilding their eco¬ 
nomies. I hope our people will reappraise the country’s needs and resolve 
afresh to dedicate themselves to the task of laying the foundation for the 
new Japan by dint of thrift and hard work. Fortunately, the world is 
showing a marked degree of understanding and sympathy toward Japan 
as a nation reborn. So long as wc shall persist in our honest endeavour to 
share equitably in the fruits of peace and prosperity with all countries, 
our road ahead will be, I believe, clear and bright. 

Mr. Gromyko, delegate of the Soviet Union, attacked the peace treaty 
on the score that whereas one of the principal tasks in connection with a 
peace settlement with Japan should be the prevention of a rebirth of 
Japanese militarism, the draft treaty contained no guarantee in that respect. 
He proposed amendments comprising 13 points. 

On these Soviet proposals the American delegate, Mr. Dulles, com¬ 
mented to the following effect: One of the Soviet proposals says Japan 
shall be bound to put no obstacles in the development of democratic 
tendencies—that is to say the Communist Party. By prohibiting Japan 
from taking any measures against the destructive activities of the Commun¬ 
ist Party within her borders, it is the aim of the Soviet Union to render 
Japan defenseless internally. Other proposals, while allowing Japan a 
token defense force, deny her any benefits of a collective security arrange¬ 
ment. Under still another proposal the four straits around Japan may be 
used only by the navy of such countries on the Japan Sea—that is to say, 
the navy of the Soviet Union. These proposals reveal a design to keep 
Japan defenseless internally and externally and make her an easy ncigli- 
bor nation. 

The treaty does not restrict Japan’s sovereign rights. It docs not bar 
the way for Japan to have its own armed forces. Because of this fact the 
Soviet delegate dwelt on the danger of a rebirth of militarism in Japan. 
But if possession of armaments were militaristic, all countries of the world 
would be militaristic. As a matter of fact, Japan of today lacks the neces¬ 
sary basic resources for the production of modern arms. And our nation 
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would not be able to stand the levying of additional taxes for rearmament. 
Moreover, Japan is yet to recover from the wounds of war. We have not 
relaxed our vigilance over the possible revival of militarism and ultra- 
nationalism. In face of aU these facts, the talk of the Japanese militarism 
by the Soviet delegate cannot but be dismissed as a piece of absurd and 
groundless propaganda. 

The Japanese-American Security Pact was signed on the same day with 
the Peace Treaty. This will assure the security of our country for the 
immediate future following our recovery of independence. It is quite 
proper that an independent nation should ensure its internal security by 
itself. But a collective defense system is today a universally adopted means 
to combat aggression from outside. Irresponsible militarism is still ram¬ 
pant. Upon her recovery of independence an independent but unarmed 
Japan is obliged to seek protection in a collective defense arrangement 
with other free nations. And to put Japan beyond the reach of aggression 
is one postulate to the peace of the Far East and to the peace and pro¬ 
sperity of the entire world. Herein lies the reason for our conclusion of a 
security pact with the United States. 

There are even today some Japanese who advocate neutrality as a 
means of defending our independence. The current international situation 
surrounding our country is such that the possibility is remote of an agree¬ 
ment among the nations concerned to guarantee our security. Even if 
such an international agreement were made pledging to respect Japanese 
neutrality, we should not forget the fact that there are governments whose 
pledge cannot be trusted. 

Again, there are others who would see our way out in a general security 
guarantee under the United Nations. The United Nations is the greatest 
and the highest organ in existence for world security. But the major 
Powers of Europe and America are at this very moment preoccupied with 
the task of perfecting their own security systems to supplement the guaran¬ 
tee furnished by the United Nations. I would say most definitely that I do 
not know of any other means for assuring our security after the peace 
other than by a collective guarantee with another peace-loving nation 
or nations—in the present case, the United States of America. 

The details for the implementation of the Japanese-American Security 
Pact are to be agreed upon by negotiation between the two countries. 
That is to say, the substance of the agreement is yet to be determined. Full 
explanations will be given the Diet when the negotiations have been 
concluded, and the occasion arrives for submitting the necessary bills and 
appropriations. 

In certain quarters dissatisfaction is being still expressed regarding the 
disposition of the Nansei Archipelago. 

We should recall that on August 14, 1945, Japan surrendered un- 
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conditionally, leaving the matter of territorial disposition to the Allies. 
Now the Allies have written down their decision in the peace treaty—a 
decision that was made after taking into consideration as far as possible 
the wishes of our nation. I regret to see some Japanese still go on repining, 
though I can understand how they feel. That is not the way to respond 
to American good-will and understanding. Nor is it becoming to Japanese 
pride and prestige. Moreover, there is danger in such behavior to play 
straight into the hands of the vicious schemers bent upon obstructing the 
establishment of friendly relations between Japan and America. Let me 
urge upon these people to keep cool, to trust the good intentions of the 
American government, and to wait for the conclusion of a mutually 
satisfactory arrangement between our two countries relating to the status 
of these islands. 

From the Japanese standpoint the contents of the peace treaty may 
leave many things to be desired. But the fact remains that it is a fair and 
equitable peace treaty without a parallel in history, which reveals the 
trust and expectations of the Allied Powers in our nation who have cour¬ 
ageously carried out the terms of surrender during the past six years. 
United in our efforts to execute completely the intentions and commit¬ 
ments of Japan as are set forth in the treaty, we should go on vigorously 
with the task of national reconstruction. 

Mr. Dean Acheson, President of the Peace Conference, in his closing 
address said as a friend of the Japanese people: ‘A great broad highway 
to a position of equality, of honor, of friendship in the world lies open to 
you. All the obstacles on that highway have been cleared so far as govern¬ 
ments can clear them away. The obstacles that remain only you can 
remove. And you can remove those if you act with other peoples with 
understanding and with generosity and with kindness. All those qualities 
are inherent in the nature of your people.’ Will Japan march the world 
highway of equality, honor and friendship? It will all depend on ourselves 
—our will and action. 

I wish to request of the Diet speedy deliberation and approval of both 
the Peace Treaty and the Japancsc-American Security Pact so as to hasten 
their ratification by the Powers concerned and the realization of Japan’s 
complete independence. 



PART VII 

FAR EASTERN WARS AND SECURITY 


1. War in Korea 

(i) Extracts from a broadcast talk by Mr. Lester Pearson, Canadian 
Secretary of State for External Affairs, 26 May 1951* 

. . . Essentially, the mission of the United Nations in Korea is to defeat 
aggression, so that the lesson of that defeat may help to prevent a third 
world war. If the aggression in Korea had been allowed to succeed 
without any attempt being made to resist it, other acts of aggression 
against small countries on the borders of the free world would certainly 
have followed. The strength of the free peoples would have been nibbled 
away piecemeal in accordance with the plans of the Politburo and the 
Cominform. Eventually, a stage would have been reached when the 
remaining countries which were still free and independent would have 
realized that they had either to wage war with fewer resources and with 
much slighter hope of success, or else be enslaved by communist im¬ 
perialism. Because they would certainly have chosen to fight, rather than 
to submit, a third world war would in those circumstances have been 
inevitable. 

To the infantryman slogging over the muddy paddy fields of Korea, 
it may seem odd to say that his mission is to prevent a third world war. 
He may well be forgiven for not seeing much difference between such a 
war and the bloody business in which he is engaged. That viewpoint must 
certainly command our sympathy. But we mustn’t forget that a third world 
war would be very different from the campaign now being fought in 
Korea. It would be an atomic war which would result in the death of 
hundreds of thousands of people at one stroke and which would leave the 
earth pock-marked and infected with radioactivity for years to come. 
That is the nightmare which we are trying by every means in our power 
to avoid. When viewed in that light, I believe that the men of the United 
Nations in Korea will see that their task, disagreeable and dangerous as it 
is, is supremely worthwhile. Indeed it is indispensable if we are to be 
successful in avoiding a general conflict. 

But the courage being displayed by the United Nations forces in Korea 
may be in vain if the conflict there is enlarged and extended and, especially, 
if we bring on the very cataclysm which the United Nations action in 
Korea can help to prevent. It may be that in spite of all our efforts the 

' U.N. Department of Public Information: The Price of Peace, A Symposium (United Nations, 
*950. PP- 32-34- 
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catastrophe of a third world war will overtake us. In that case, let the 
responsibility for the anguish, devastation and anarchy which it will 
cause rest on other hands than ours. 

What, then, can we do? Is the United Nations action in Korea to 
trickle away into the sands of futility and stalemate? I do not think so. 
If United Nations forces can continue to throw back the aggressors with 
heavy losses, and at the same time to avoid any measures which are not 
absolutely necessary from a military point of view and which might lead 
to the conflict spreading, the Chinese Government in Peking may decide 
that it would be folly for them to persist in the destructive course they 
have begun. We must hope that the day will come when they will realize 
that it is not China, but Russia, which is being served by the aggression 
in Korea in which they have participated. Then, they may be ready to 
enter into discussions leading to a settlement of Korean and other Far 
Eastern issues, on terms that the United Nations can accept. Meanwhile, 
the fighting goes on. The courageous men of the United States of America 
and South Korea still are bearing the brunt of the battle, but they arc 
assisted by contingents from sixteen United Nations countries. In that 
array, we in Canada are proud to include a brigade group of our finest 
men, all of whom have volunteered to serv’e the cause of the United 
Nations and of peace. 

Already in its brief history the United Nations has had notable successes 
in settling international disputes by mediation and conciliation. The 
Indonesian and the Palestine disputes both held grave possibilities and 
might have lead to widespread conflict if the United Nations had not 
been patient and persistent in attempting to reach a peaceful settlement. 
The organization’s conciliatory functions arc as important as those in 
organizing collective action against aggression. They will ultimately be 
required, I believe, if we arc to find an honorable and stable conclusion 
to the war in Korea. 

In Korea at the present time the process of discussion as a means of 
settling international disputes has broken down. As a result of a naked act 
of aggression and of continued defiance by the aggressors, the effort to 
harmonize conflicting interests by international discussions is in abeyance. 
But more than the texture of discussion has been destroyed. The fabric 
of life in Korea has been destroyed. This is the worst result of war, even 
on a limited scale. And, once war has broken out, there is always a risk 
that the unravelling and disintegration it produces may spread. 

We can prevent all this by banding together our strength to defeat 
aggression as we arc now doing in Korea; by being ready to seize any 
opportunity for an honorable settlement by negotiation which may 
present itself, and by strengthening the social, economic, and moral fabric 
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of the free world. Such a policy calls for heavy sacrifices from the fighting 
men of the United Nations in Korea. They are already paying a high 
price for peace; and they naturally wish a clear-cut and victorious result. 
But victory in this type of limited United Nations war may not have to be 
the kind of complete capitulation of the enemy with which we have been 
made familiar. Victory is the achievement of our objectives, and those 
objectives remain the defeat of aggression against the Republic of Korea..., 


(ii) Extract from a statement by the South Korean Government on 

ITS DETERMINATION TO ACHIEVE THE UNIFICATION OF KOREA, 28 MaY 1951 * 

. .. The armistice negotiations, about which there are varying rumours, 
and towards which progress seems to have been made, have aroused very 
great uneasiness among 30 million Koreans. Nothing will make us retreat 
by one single step or agree to any compromise until we have driven the 
enemy out of Korea and achieved the unification of the country, . . . 


(iii) Extracts from a speech by the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations, Mr. Trygve Lie, to the Canadian United Nations 
Association, on the possibility of ending the fighting in Korea, 

Ottawa, i June 1951* 

... I believe the time has come for a new effort to end the fighting in 
Korea. The United Nations forces there, as things stand today, have 
repelled the aggression and thrown the aggressors back across the Thirty- 
eighth Parallel. 

If a cease fire could be arranged approximately along the Thirty-eighth 
Parallel then the main purpose of the Security Council resolutions of June 
25 and July 7 will be fulfilled, provided that the cease fire is followed by the 
restoration of peace and security in the area. . . . 

It takes two sides to make peace. We do not know whether the North 
Koreans and their supporters are ready to agree to a cease fire to be 
followed by negotiations. Until we do know, the members of the United 
Nations must continue to fight in Korea with all the forces they can 
safely be committed to the action. 

If there is no cease fire in the very near future I think that it will be the 
duty of all members of the United Nations to reconsider the situation and 
to contribute additional forces. 

But the way is open for a cease fire if the North Koreans and their 
supporters will now indicate they are ready to join with the United Nations 
in stopping the bloodshed. . . . 

* Translated from Neue lurcher 29 May 1951* 

* /t'fw Tork Times^ 2 June 1951. 
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(iv) Extract from a broadcast speech by Mr. Jacob Malik, Permanent 
Representative of the U.S.S.R. to the United Nations, 23 June 1951' 

. . . The United Nations adopted the illegal decision sanctioning, post 
factuJTiy the American aggression in Korea and China. The United Nations 
branded as an ‘aggressor’ the People’s Republic of China, which is de¬ 
fending its own frontiers and endeavoring to secure the return of the 
island of Taiwan, which has been seized by the American forces.^ This 
is also borne out by the illegal decision to declare an embargo against 
China^ and by the fact that 400 millions of Chinese people are still not 
represented in the United Nations. 

The Soviet Union will continue its struggle to strengthen peace and 
avert a new world war. The peoples of the Soviet Union believe that it 

is possible to defend the cause of peace. 

The Soviet peoples further believe that the most acute problem of the 
present day—the problem of the armed conflict in Korea—could also be 
settled. 

This would require the readiness of the parties to enter on the path of 
a peaceful settlement of the Korean question. The Soviet peoples believe 
that, as a first step, discussions should be started between the belligerents 
for a cease-fire and an armistice providing for the mutual withdrawal of 
forces from the thirty-eighth parallel. 

Can such a step be taken? 

I think it can, provided there is a sincere desire to put an end to the 
bloody fighting in Korea. 

I think that, surely, is not too great a price to pay in order to achieve 
peace in Korea. 

(v) Statement by the United States Department of State on talks 
between Admiral Alan Kirk, United States Ambassador in Moscow, 
AND Mr. a. a. Gromyko, Russian Deputy Foreign Minister, on nego¬ 
tiations FOR AN armistice IN Korea, 28 June 195 *^ 

The United States has sought in New York and in Moscow a clarifica¬ 
tion on certain aspects of the statement made by Jacob A. Malik, llic 
Soviet representative at the United Nations, on June 23. 

Deputy Foreign Minister Gromyko received the United States Ambas¬ 
sador in Moscow on June 27* In discussing Mr. Malik s statement, Mr. 
Gromyko indicated that it would be for the military representatives of the 
Unified Command and of the Korean Republic Command, on the one 
hand, and the military representatives of the North Korean Command 
and of the ‘Chinese volunteer units,’ on tlie other, to negotiate the armistice 
envisaged in Mr. Malik’s statement. The armistice, Mr. Gromyko pointed 

‘ The Pr 'ue of Peace, pp. 49-50. * Sec above, p. 547. 

* See above, p. 571. * DelMTitnent of StaU Bulletin, 9 July 195*. P- 45 - 
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out, would include a cease-fire and would be limited to strictly military 
questions without involving any political or territorial matters; the mili¬ 
tary representatives would discuss questions of assurances against the re¬ 
sumption of hostilities. 

Beyond the conclusion of an armistice, the Soviet Government had no 
specific steps in mind looking toward the peaceful settlement to which Mr. 
Malik referred. Mr. Gromyko indicated, however, that it would be up to 
the parties in Korea to decide what subsequent special arrangements would 
have to be made for a political and territorial settlement. He said that the 
Soviet Government was not aware of the views of the Chinese Communist 
regime on Mr. Malik’s statement. 

The implications of Mr. Gromyko’s observations are being studied. 
The Department of State is consulting with the representatives of other 
countries having armed forces in Korea under the Unified Command. 

(vi) Exchange of messages between General Matthew Ridgway, 
Commander-in-Chief United Nations Command, and the North 
Korean and Chinese Communist Commanders, arranging for a meet¬ 
ing TO discuss an AR^^STICE* 

(a) Broadcast by General Ridgway^ 30 June ig^i 

As Commander in Chief of the United Nations Command I have been 
instructed to communicate to you the following: 

I am informed that you may wish a meeting to discuss an armistice 
providing for the cessation of hostilities and all acts of armed force in 
Korea, with adequate guarantees for the maintenance of such armistice. 

Upon the receipt of word from you that such a meeting is desired I 
shall be prepared to name my representative. I would also at that time 
suggest a date at which he could meet with your representative. I propose 
that such a meeting could take place aboard a Danish hospital ship 
[Jutlandia] in Wonsan harbor. 

M. B. Ridgway 
General, U.S. Army, 

Commander in Chief, United Nations Command 

{b) Reply from Generals Kim II Sung and Peng Teh-huai, 2 July 
General Ridgway, 

Commander in Chief of the United Nations Forces: 

Your statement of June 30 this year concerning peace talks has been 
received. 

' Department of State Bulletin, 9 July 1951, pp. 43-44. Documents in this section which were 
issued in Korea or Tokyo are dated in accordance with Far Eastern Time, which is 9 hours in 
advance of Greenwich Mean 'l ime and 14 hours in advance of Eastern Standard (Washington) 
Time. Summer time is observed in all three counifies. 
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We arc authorized to inform you that we agree to meet your representa¬ 
tive for conducting talks concerning cessation of military action and 
establishment of peace. 

We propose that the place of meeting be in the area of Kaesong on the 
Thirty-eighth Parallel. If you agree, our representatives are prepared to 
meet your representatives between July 10 and July 15, 1951. 

IOm II Sung, 

Supreme Commander of the Korean Peoples Army. 

Peng Teh-huai, 

Commander of the Chinese Volunteer Forces. 

(r) Furtfier message from General Ridgway suggesting a meeting at Kaesong, 3 

July igsi 

To General Kim II Sung 
General Peng Teh-huai 

I have received your reply to my message of 30 June. I am prepared 
for my representatives to meet yours at Kaesong on July 10, or at an 
earlier date if your representatives complete their preparations before that 
date. Since agreement on armistice terms has to precede cessation of 
hostilities, delay in initiating the meetings and in reaching agreement will 
prolong the fighting and increase the losses. To insure efficient arrange¬ 
ment of the many details connected with the first meeting, I propose that 
not to exceed 3 of my liaison officers have a preliminary meeting with an 
equal number of yours in Kaesong on 5 July, or as soon thereafter as 
practicable. If you concur, my liaison officers, the senior of whom will not 
be above the rank of Colonel will depart Kimpo Airfield, southwest of 
Seoul by helicopter at 2300 GMl on 4 July (0900, 5 J^^y> lukyo time) or 
at the same hour on the day agreed upon for this meeting, proceeding 

direct to Kaesong. 

In the event of bad weather, these officers will proceed in a convoy of 
3 unarmed i-quarter Ion trucks, commonly known as jeeps, along the 
main road from Seoul to Kaesong. Each vehicle will bear a large white 
flag. The convoy will cross the Imjin River on the Seoul-Kaesong road at 
about 2300 hours GMT, 4 July (0900, 5 July Tokyo time) or at the same 
hour on the day agreed upon for this meeting. The convoy bearing your 
liaison officers to and from the meeting will be granted immunity from 
attack by my forces, providing you advise me of its route and schedule, 
and the manner by which my forces may identify it. 

Your reply is requested. 

M. B. Ridgway 
General, United Slates Army 
Commander-in-Chief 
United Nations Command. 
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(d) Reply from Generals Kim and Pengy 4 July ig^i 

General Ridgway, Commander in Chief of the U.N. forces. 

Your reply of July 3 to us has been received. In order to guarantee 
effectively steps regarding various processes for the first conference of 
representatives of both sides, we agree to the despatching of {3) liaison 
officers by each side to hold a preparatory conference in the Kaesong area 
as you proposed. If you agree to our proposal for setting the date for the 
conference of liaison officers as July 8, we will notify you of further 
business preparations for the meeting of liaison officers from both sides. 

Kim II Sung, Supreme Commander of Korean Peoples 

Armed Forces 

Peng Teh-huai, Commander of the Peoples Volunteer 

Forces. 

Pyongyang City. July 4, 1951. 


[e) Message from General Ridgway asking for a safe conduct for the United 

Nations personnely 5 July /pj/ 


General Kim II Sung 
General Peng Teh-huai 

I have received your reply dated 4 July. 

The date of 8 July for an initial meeting is acceptable. Reference is made 
to my message dated 3 July. In addition to the 3 Liaison Officers specified 
in that message, 2 interpreters will be sent. Positive assurance of safe con¬ 
duct for this personnel is requested. 

Your reply is requested. 


M. B. Ridgway 
General, United States Army 
Commander-in-Chief 
United Nations Command. 


(/) Reply from Generals Kim and Pengy 6 July ig^i 

General Ridgway, Commander in Chief of the U.N. Forces. 

We have received your second reply dated July 5. We agree to the 
number of liaison officers and their aides that you are sending and the 
time of their departure for Kaesong. 

We undertake to assure their safe conduct, but for their more certain 
safety and to cut down the possibility of misunderstanding we suggest that 
they proceed to Kaesong by a convoy of jeeps. 

At the same time, we inform you that our three liaison officers, one of 
whom is a colonel, together with two interpreters and reception personnel 
will set out at 5:00 p.m. Pyongyang time on July 7 the day before the 
preliminary meeting from the Pyongyang area on five jeeps and five 
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motor trucks for the Kaesong area via Sariwon and Namchonjom to 
prepare and take part in the preliminary meeting agreed upon by both 
parties. 

Each motor vehicle will have a white flag set on top of it. Please take 
note of this information. 

Kim II Sung, Supreme Commander of Korean Peoples 

Armed Forces. 

Peng Teh-huai, Commander of the Peoples 

Volunteer Forces. 


(vii) Communique issued by the United Nations Command after the 

MEETING between UNITED NaTIONS REPRESENTATIVES AND COMMUNIST 

OFFICERS AT Kaesong, 8 July 195^* 

The United Nations liaison group composed of Col. A. J. Kinney, 
United States Air Force; Col. J. C. Murray, United States Marine Corps, 
and Col. Soo Young Lee, Republic of Korea Army, crossed the Imjin 
River by helicopter at 0900 8 July. 

The party landed at Kaesong at 0922 and was conducted by jeep to the 
location of the meeting. The meeting was held in a conference room 
eighteen by fifteen feet at Kwangmum Dong, north of the center of 

Kaesong. 

The Communist liaison group consisted of three officers: Colonel Chang, 
North Korean Army; Lieutenant Colonel Chai, Chinese Communist Army, 
and Lieutenant Colonel Kim, North Korean Army. 

After exchanging credentials, the two liaison groups conferred on 
arrangements for the first meeting. The first meeting will be held on 10 
July at the same location as the preliminary meeting. 

The United Nations delegation to the first meeting will be composed 
as follows: Vice Admiral C. Turner Joy, United States Navy; Maj. Gen. 
L. C. Craigie, United States Air Force; Maj. Gen. H. I. Modes, Eighth 
United States Army; Rear Admiral Aricigh Burke, United States Navy; 
Maj. Gen. Paik Sun Yup, Republic of Korean Army. 

The Communist delegation to the first meeting will be composed of the 
following: Gen. Nam II, North Korean Army; Maj. Gen. Lee Sang Cho, 
North Korean Army; Gen. Tung Hua, Chinese Communist forces, and 

Gen. Hsieh Fang, Chinese Communist forces. tt - j 

The negotiations were carried out without incident, and the United 
Nations liaison group returned by helicopter at the conclusion of the 
conference, landing at approximately 1640 8 July. The meeting was 
harmonious throughout. 

' Departnunl of SlaU DulUtin, 9 July 1951, p. 43 - 
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(viii) United Nations memorandum on the breakdown of talks with 

THE Communists, 12 July 1951* 

At the first meeting with the Communist delegation, Admiral Joy pro¬ 
posed the admission of newsmen to the vicinity of the conference. His 
proposal was that 20 selected newsmen be permitted to move to and from 
the conference area as a part of the United Nations Command delegation. 
He emphasized that they would not be admitted to the conference room 
but only to the area of the conference. 

General Nam II at first accepted this proposal but later reversed his 
decision, saying that he communicated the question to his Supreme Com¬ 
mander. Until he receives the answer he would like to postpone the matter. 
Admiral Joy stated that his liaison officer would go to Kaesong at 7:30 
a.m. July 11 to get their reply. 

At that time. Col. J. C. Murray, U.S.M.C., landed in a helicopter on 
the landing strip at Kaesong to receive the Communist reply. 

He was met at the airstrip on arrival by Lt. Col. Chai Chengwan, 
Chinese Communist forces, and his interpreter, Pi Shi-lung. Colonel Chai 
stated that he was instructed to advise: 

Since the conference at the present stage is still strictly a military one, and 
even the agenda has not been agreed upon, our Supreme Commander considers 
that it is not the time yet for the press to come in. However, we are still con¬ 
sidering the matter. 

Admiral Joy, on the second day of the conference, again raised the 
question of the press, stating that the United Nations Command delega¬ 
tion desired the presence of professional newsmen at the site of the con¬ 
ference. 

The United Nations Command delegation (Admiral Joy said), on instruction 
of the Commander in Chief of the United Nations Command, must therefore 
insist that newsmen be admitted to the area of this conference without further 
delay. 

General Nam II replied that the meeting was being held under war con¬ 
ditions and that the agenda had not been agreed upon and the Communist 
delegation did not consider the presence of newsmen desirable at this time. 

At a later time, Admiral Joy again raised the question and General 
Nam II replied; 

I don’t mean to say I refuse the newspapermen to come to the conference site 
area, but for the time being the matter must be reserved. 

Toward the end of the session, Admiral Joy stated he had received a 
dispatch from the Commander in Chief United Nations Command, which 
he read: 


’ Department of State Bulletin, 23 July 1951, pp. 151-2. 
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I desire that you inform the Communist delegates as follows—The presence 
of a selected number of newsmen at a conference of such major importance to 
the entire world is considered an inherent right by members of the United 
Nations. Therefore, a selected group of professional newsmen, photographers 
and newsreel cameramen, numbering approximately tw’enty, will accompany 
and be an integral part of the United Nations Command delegation to any and 
all future sessions beginning 12 July. 

Thereupon, Admiral Joy informed the Communist delegation that if, 
by tomorrow morning, newsmen are still unacceptable at the site of the 
conference, it is requested that wc be informed by 7:30 a.m. tomorrow on 
what date it will be possible to resume the conference with newsmen 
present at the conference site. 

Communications by liaison officers meeting at a half-way point between 
the Imjin River and Kaesong were agreed upon. At 7:30 a.m., 12 July, 
Col. J. C. Murray, in company with an interpreter, landed at the enemy 
outpost at Panmunjon to receive the answer of the enemy delegation. The 
spokesman of the enemy delegation was a captain of the North Korean 
Army who stated: 

I have been instructed by our senior delegate to inform you formally with 
regard to the question of correspondents that wc are in favor of having newsmen 
from both sides come to Kaesong at the opportune time. 

When agreement is reached on our negotiations wc shall welcome newsmen 
to come here to do their press coverage. We wish that we can state a definite 
date and we hope that such a date will arrive very soon, but this depends on the 
efforts made by both sides during tlie conference and cannot be determined by 
our side alone. 

Colonel Murray replied: 

On the assumption that you would not allow the conference to be delayed 
over the issue of admitting 20 newsmen to the conference area we placed our 
convoy on the road to arrive on time to prepare for the conference at 9 a.m. 
This convoy includes 20 newsmen. If you refuse the convoy permission to 
proceed, the officer in charge has been directed to return to our lines. 

The convoy reached the enemy outpost at 8:37 a.m. An armed guard 
stopped the convoy and noted the presence of the accompanying newsmen. 
The Communist officer in charge refused to permit the convoy to proceed 
vvith correspondents as an integral part. 

Captain McAllister, the convoy commander, stated that he would wait 
until 9:30 a.m., at which lime, if his complete convoy, including the 20 
newsmen, had not been passed, he would return to the lines of the United 
Nations Command. At 9:30 a.m., the enemy outpost having received no 
additional instructions, the convoy returned to the positions of the United 
Nations forces. 
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(ix) Letter from General Ridgway to Generals Kim and Peng pro¬ 
posing A RESUMPTION OF THE TRUCE TALKS, I3 JULY 1951^ 

In my initial message to you on 30 June I proposed that representatives 
meet aboard a Danish hospital ship. I suggested this site since it would 
have afforded equal freedom of access to both parties, including any ele¬ 
ments such as newsmen associated with the party. It would have provided 
a completely neutral atmosphere free of the menacing presence of armed 
troops of either side. It would have provided equal communication facili¬ 
ties of all kinds. 

Your reply to my message made no reference to my proposed meet¬ 
ing place. Instead you proposed Kaesong. In the interest of expediting 
the end of bloodshed and to demonstrate the good faith under which the 
United Nations Command was proceeding, I accepted Kaesong as the 
site for our discussion. 

In so doing, I expected the conditions referred to above, vital to the 
success of any such discussion, would be afforded at Kaesong. In order to 
provide further assurances that such conditions would in fact exist at the 
conference site, my liaison officers in their initial meeting with yours on 
8 July proposed that a ten-mile-wide corridor centered on the Kumchon- 
Kaesong-Munsan road and limited by Kumchon on the north and 
Munsanni on the south be established as a neutral zone free of any 
hostile action by either party. 

They further recommended that United Nations forces within this 
corridor remain south of an east-west line to the south edge of Kaesong 
while your forces within this corridor remained north of an east-west line 
to the north edge of Kaesong, leaving the town of Kaesong restricted to 
entry only by those individuals in the delegation party. 

Agreement on this proposal would have assured freedom of movement 
to both delegations to and from the meetings and within the town of 
Kaesong. However, your liaison officers declined to agree to this proposal, 
stating that it was not needed to insure satisfactory conditions at the con¬ 
ference site for both delegations. To show good faith and avoid delay 
I accepted your assurances instead of my proposal to establish a neutral 
zone. Since the opening of the conference it has been evident that the 
equality of treatment so essential to the conduct of armistice negotiations 
is lacking. Since the first meeting at Kaesong your delegation has placed 
restrictions on movement of our delegation. It has subjected our personnel 
to the close proximity of your armed guard. It has delayed and blocked 
passage of our couriers. It has withheld its cooperation in establishment 
of 2-way communications with our base even though it agreed to do so 
immediately. It has refused admittance to the conference area certain 


« Deparirnttit of State BuUetiny Sn\y 1951, pp- 152-3- 
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personnel in our convoy which I desire and for whose conduct I stated 
I assumed full responsibility. Extension of the present recess and the 
delay in resuming the conference of our delegation is solely due to those 
unreasonable restrictions against which my representatives have repeatedly 
protested. 

As pointed out to your representatives by Vice Admiral Joy, my per¬ 
sonal representative in the first meeting of 10 July, the hope for success of 
these discussions rested upon the good faith of both sides. ^Vith good faith 
mutual confidence might be established, an atmosphere of truth created 
and the attainment of an honorable and enduring settlement brought 
measurably nearer. 

The record of the United Nations Command delegation to date is open 
for world inspection. It establishes beyond any shadow of doubt their 
honorable intentions and good faith at every stage of the proceedings. 
With full and solemn realization of the vital importance of our conference 
to all the peoples of the world, the United Nations Command delegation 
is prepared to continue our discussions in the same spirit of good faith at 
any time that we receive assurance that your delegation will proceed in 
like spirit. 

The assurances which I require are simple and few. They include as 
primary prerequisites the establishment of an agreed conference area of 
suitable extent completely free of armed personnel of cither side. Each 
delegation must have complete reciprocity of treatment to include com¬ 
plete and equal freedom of movement to, from and within the agreed con¬ 
ference area and complete and equal freedom at all times in the selection 
of the personnel in its delegation party to include representatives of the 
press. 

I therefore now propose that a circular area with its center approxi¬ 
mately at the center of Kaesong and with a five-mile radius be agreed upon 
as a neutral zone. The eastern limit of the neutral zone shall be the present 
point of contact of our forces at Panmunjon. I propose that we both agree 
to refrain from any hostile acts within this zone during the entire period 
of our conference. I propose that we agree that the area of the conference 
site and the roads leading thereto used by personnel of both delegation 
parties be completely free of armed personnel. 

I further propose we both agree that the total personnel of each delega¬ 
tion within the neutral area at any time be limited to a maximum of 150. 

I propose that we agree that the composition of each delegation party 
within the foregoing limits be subject solely to the determination of its 
commander. It is understood that personnel to be admitted to the actual 
conference chamber should be limited to those agreed upon by your 
representatives and mine. 

If you agree to these proposals the present recess can be terminated and 

B 8186 T t 
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the conference resumed without delay and with some expectation of 
progress. Radio telephone is available to you for communication to me 
of your reply. If you prefer to send your reply by liaison officer I guarantee 
his safety within my lines during dayUght providing you inform me of the 
time and route by which he wiU travel and the manner by which he may 

be identified. 

Should you continue to insist that restrictions are necessary for our 
personal safety or for any other reason I propose that the conference site 
be moved to a locality which will afford the few simple assurances I have 

specified herein. 


(x) Reply from Generals Kim and Peng agreeing to General 

Ridgway’s proposals, 14 July 195U 

General Ridgway : 

Your letter dated July 13 has been received. In order to eliminate 
misunderstanding and arguments over some side questions and to enable 
the work of peace negotiations to proceed smoothly, we agree to your 
proposal of fixing the Kaesong area as a neutral zone during the period of 
the meeting, and that both parties do not carry out hostile acts of any kind 
within this area, and all armed personnel be excluded from the area of 
the meeting place and from the routes through which your delegation and 
our travel to the area of the meeting place. As to the size of the area of the 
meeting place and other related concrete questions, we propose that these 
be left to the delegations of both sides to settle at a single session. 

With regard to the question of news reporters, which gave rise to the 
holding up of the meeting, this has nothing to do with the question of the 
fixing of a neutral zone. Your delegation never raised the question of 
fixing of a neutral zone after your liaison officers raised it once on July 8, 
but the task of the liaison officers was to discuss questions of detail. They 
had no power to discuss a question of the nature—a question of fixing a 
neutral zone. 

The question of news reporters which gave rise to the present suspension 
of the meeting is a trifling one. It is not worth while suspending the meeting 
for this, much less is it worth breaking up the meeting for this. Your 
delegation had raised this question at the meeting. Our delegation at 
the time considered that the arrival of news reporters of various countries in 
Kaesong to be inappropriate, as the meeting had not yet achieved any 
result and even the agenda had not yet been passed. Thus on this 
question no agreement was reached. 


* Department of State Bulletin, asJuly 1951, pp. 153-4. 
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We insist on the principle that all matters must be agreed upon by both 
sides before they can be executed. We hold that this principle is fair and 
irrefutable. Since agreement was not reached on the question of news 
reporters, your side should not one-sidedly and forcibly put it into opera¬ 
tion. 

For the sake of preventing the meeting from being suspended for a long 
time or broken up by this trifle, we now agree to your proposal: to include 
the 20 news reporters of your side as a part of the personnel of your 
delegation. 

We have already ordered our delegation to provide facilities to your 
side on this question too. 


(xi) Statement by Mr. Acheson on the Communist proposals for the 

WITHDRAWAL OF FOREIGN TROOPS FROM KoREA, I9 JULY 1951' 

The Communist delegation at Kaesong has raised the question of the 
withdrawal of all foreign forces from Korea in connection with an armistice. 
The United Nations Command delegation has stated that it cannot go 
into this question, which is political in character and can only be settled 
by the United Nations and the governments concerned. 

This is no theoretical argument as to whether the question is political or 
military. The United Nations forces arc in Korea because of decisions 
made by governments to send them to Korea in response to a request by 
the United Nations. They arc there to repel aggression and to restore 
international peace and security in the area. 

If there is an effective armistice, a United Nations force must remain in 
Korea until a genuine peace has been firmly established and the Korean 
people have assurance that they can work out their future free from the 
fear of aggression. The size of the United Nations force remaining in Korea 
will depend upon circumstances and, particularly, upon the faithfulness 
with which an armistice is carried out. 

Korea’s neighbors know that the presence of United Nations forces 
in Korea constitutes no danger or threat to themselves. The repeated 
expressions of policy by the United Nations, and, indeed, the very nature of 
that organization, flirnish them entirely adequate guarantees on this point. 

Once before, foreign forces were withdrawn from Korea as a part of 
a U.N. plan to reach a final settlement of the Korean problem. The 
Communists defied this effort and committed aggression against the 
Republic of Korea. The Korean people can be assured that a repetition 
of this act will not be tolerated. 


' Ibid. 30 July 1951, p. 188. 
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(xii) Announcement by General Ridgway of the adoption of an 

AGENDA, 26 July 1951* 

This afternoon the delegations representing the belligerent forces in 
Korea in the conference at Kaesong agreed upon an agenda for the regula¬ 
tion of the military armistice conference. 

This agenda is as follows: 

1. Adoption of agenda. 

2. Fixing a military demarcation line between both sides so as to estab¬ 
lish a demilitarized zone as a basic condition for a cessation of hostilities 
in Korea. 

3. Concrete arrangements for the realization of a cease-fire and an 
armistice in Korea, including the composition, authority and functions of 
a supervising organization for carrying out the terms of a cease-fire and 
armistice. 

4. Arrangements relating to prisoners of war. 

5. Recommendations to the governments of the countries concerned on 
both sides. 

Having agreed upon an agenda, the way now is clear for the delegations 
to enter the area of really substantive discussion of the terms of a military 
armistice. Major problems remain to be solved in these discussions. It is 
much too early to predict either the success or the rate of progress to be 
obtained. Preliminary discussion began immediately after the agreement 
on the agenda in order that the potential for halting bloodshed in Korea 
may be realized as soon as possible. 

It must be fully realized that mutual acceptance of an agenda is merely 
the initial step for the final goal of a military armistice and resultant cease¬ 
fire, which must be achieved under conditions giving every reasonable 
assurance against the resumption of hostilities. 

There are numerous basic points within the framework of the agenda 
on which agreement must be reached and on which there is presently wide 
diversion of views. 

(xiii) Statement by General Ridgway on the Communists’ breaking- 

off OF THE TRUCE TALKS, 2 $ AUGUST I95U 

The report of the alleged bombing attack of the armistice conference 
site at Kaesong at 2320 hours 22 August, has been thoroughly investi¬ 
gated by the United Nations. 

The commanding general, Far East Air Forces, at conclusion of his 
investigation, has reported as follo^vs: 

‘No plane under Far East Air Forces control was over Kaesong at the 
time of the alleged attack’. 

* Dtparlment of SlaU Bulletin, 6 August 1951, pp. 231-2. 

* Ibid. 3 September 1951, pp. 390-1. 
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The command, Naval Forces Far East, was also instructed to conduct 
investigations as were deemed necessary to insure that no naval aircraft 
could have participated in the operation allegedly occurring last night 
at Kaesong. He reported officially to the Commander in Chief, United 
Nations Command, as follows: 

‘Negative aircraft operating under Navy control over Korea night 22 
August.* 

The United Nations Command liaison officers, Cols. A. J. Kenney, 
U.S.A.F., and J. C. Murray, U.S.M.C., conducted the on-the-spot in¬ 
vestigation which failed to disclose any concrete evidence of an actual 
bombing by a United Nations aircraft. Their investigations revealed no 
scorched area which normally results from a napalm bomb detonation, 
nor any visible signs of a bomb crater which would have been caused by 
the alleged attack. 

A flush-riveted piece of metal, which was identified by the Communist 
liaison officer as a part of the napalm bomb utilized in the attack, is not 
of the construction used by the United Nations command, as flush riveting 
is not employed in the manufacture of napalm tanks. They arc of rough 
construction, more economically produced as they arc used only once. 

The United Nations Command liaison officers could discover but one 
individual who claimed to have been and eye-witness to the attack. He 
stated that the airplane he saw had its headlights on throughout the attack, 
which is not a practice engaged in by any U.N.C. [United Nations 
Command] aircraft during night operations. 

The alleged bombing incident revealed no damage to any building, 
personnel, or crops in the area. Colonel Kinney, an experienced air 
officer, was certain that the hole twenty-four inches in diameter and twelve 
inches deep, pointed out to him by the Communists as the result of impact, 
could not have been a bomb crater. Colonel Kinney agreed with Colonel 
Murray that this hole might have been the result of a hand grenade 
explosion pre-set in the ground. 

As has been brought out before, the decision to declare all meetings ‘off 
from this time’, which required a decision from a high level of command, 
could not have been arrived at and transmitted to Colonel Chang, Com¬ 
munist liaison officer, for delivery to United Nations Command liaison 
officers in the interval from 2320 on 22 August to 0145 on 23 August. 

(xiv) The resumption of the truce talks, 22 October 1951 

(a) Eight-point agreement^ 

I. The specific site at which the conference of the delegations will be 
resumed is in the vicinity of Panmunion and indicated on the attached map. 

* AVoy China News Agency^ 25 Oclobcr 1951. 
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2. The conference site area is a circular area having a radius of 1,000 
yards centred on the conference site as indicated on the attached map. 

3. No hostile acts of any kind shall be carried out by any armed forces 
of either side, including all regular and irregular units and armed ground, 
naval and air forces, against the conference site area as defined above. 

4. Except for military police provided for, no armed personnel of either 
side shall be permitted in the conference area. Designated officers of both 
sides will be jointly responsible for security and the preservation of order 
within the conference site area. 

Each side shall provide military police detachments of two officers and 
15 men to assist in the performance of these duties while the delegation 
parties are present in the conference site area. During the periods when 
the delegation parties are not present in the conference site area one 
officer and five men of the military police from both sides will be stationed 
in the conference site area. Military police shall carry only small arms, 
namely pistols, rifles and carbines. 

5. Both delegations and their parties shall have free access to, and free 
movement within the Panmunjon conference site area. The composition 
of each delegation party shall be determined by the senior delegate thereof. 

6. Physical facilities and communication and administrative arrange¬ 
ments with respect to negotiations and the conference site area wU be as 
agreed upon by the liaison officers of both sides. The delegation of the 
Korean People’s Army and the Chinese People’s volunteers will be respons¬ 
ible for providing a suitable joint facility for use as a meeting place of the 
delegations and for arrangements within the conference room. Except for 
this installation each delegation will provide its own facilities. 

7. All armed forces of both sides, including all regular and irregular 
units and armed individuals of ground, naval and air forces, shall refrain 
from hostile acts of any kind against a circular area having a radius of 
three miles centred on Kaisung, against the camp area of the U.N. com¬ 
mand delegation contained within a circle having a radius of three miles 
centred as indicated on the attached map and against an area of 200 
metres to either side of the Kaisung-Panmunjon-Munsan road (as indi¬ 
cated on the attached map). 

8. The date and time for the resumption of the conference of the 
delegations will be determined by agreement between the liaison officers 
of both sides. 


(b) Five mutual understandings^ 

In addition to the eight-paragraph agreement on conditions under 
which the armistice conference will resume, there were five mutual under¬ 
standings reached also. 

* }{ew Tork Tirms^ 24 October 1951. 
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These mutual understandings are not part of the agreement itself which 
has been ratified by the delegations. The mutual understandings have the 
same force, however, as the agreement. 

The five points provide that: 

1. ‘Armed forces’ as used in the agreement are defined as armed units 
or individuals who are controlled by or prompted overtly or covertly by 
one side or the other and should a joint investigation of an incident in¬ 
dicate that armed forces were responsible, then that side ‘shall not evade 
responsibility.’ 

2. Any investigation of alleged incidents shall be conducted as in the 
past. 

3. The Liaison officers’ agreement which was signed Oct. 22 will be the 
draft of the significant portion of the final agreement to be ratified by 
the delegations and will then remain in effect during the armistice talks 
themselves. 

4. The agreement, when ratified, will supersede all previous agreements 
which had been reached concerning the former Kaesong area and con¬ 
ference site. 

5. Military planes of both sides will not fly over the Panmunjom con¬ 
ference site area except under ‘weather or technical conditions beyond 
control.’ Further, this paragraph provides that U.N.C. planes will avoid 
the newly defined Kaesong restricted area and the Kaesong-Panmunjom 
restricted road except under weather or technical conditions beyond con¬ 
trol, and the Communist planes also will not fly over the Munsan restricted 
area or the road from there to the conference site except under the same 
conditions. 

(xv) United States and Russian statements on the position in Korea 

AND ON RuSSO-AmERICAN RELATIONS 

(a) Statement by Admiral Kirk, 5 October 7^5/‘ 

I have been instructed before leaving Moscow for an extended period 
to take advantage of the opportunity to discuss certain matters now 
causing international tension and standing in the way of improved relations 
between our two countries. 

At the present time the most explosive outstanding issue is Korea, and 
the armistice talks arc the most immediate aspect of that problem. The 
cessation of fighting in Korea on a mutually acceptable basis would serve 
to reduce tensions and contribute to an atmosphere in which further 
constructive steps might be taken toward the solution of other pressing 
international problems. 

The developments between the United Nations Command and the 

* Deparimtnl of Slate Bulletin^ 29 October 1951, pp. C87-O. 
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North Korean and Chinese Communist negotiators are incomprehensible 
to the United States Government. The North Korean and Chinese Com¬ 
munist proposals in regard to an armistice line are inconsistent with the 
current military situation and with statements which Acting Foreign 
Minister Gromyko made to me upon the occasion of my call on him on 
June 27 of this year to clarify the earlier public statement by Mr. Malik in 
New York on June 25.* In that interview Mr. Gromyko explained that the 
Soviet Government envisaged a meeting of the opposing commands to 
conclude a military armistice which would include a cease fire and which 
would be limited strictly to military questions and would not involve any 
political or territorial matters. 

The United Nations Command was surprised and disappointed to dis¬ 
cover that the opposing negotiators kept insisting upon an armistice line 
not strictly military in character which introduced complicated political 
and territorial issues contrary to the understanding on which the United 
Nations Command had entered the negotiations and which does not con¬ 
form to the military requirements for a satisfactory armistice line. To 
take important political steps in military conversations between the United 
Nations Commander on the one side and commanders on the other, who 
profess to represent Chinese ‘volunteers' and a North Korean regime 
which enjoys no international status, cannot be accepted. The United 
Nations Commander was authorized to participate in such military talks 
with the thought that this would provide the Soviet Government with an 
opportunity to assist in bringing about an armistice. This does not mean 
that the United States Governmentis prepared to dispose of important poli¬ 
tical matters in talks with such irregular Communist military personnel. 
Political issues of a Korean settlement must be dealt with subsequent 
to an armistice by the United Nations and by the governments concerned 
on a responsible basis. 

In the opinion of the United States Government the attitude of the 
Communist bloc toward the restoration of peace will be tested by whether 
the North Korean and Chinese Communist negotiators are prepared to 
reach an armistice settlement based on purely military factors; upon a 
reasonable line affording safety to the armed forces of both sides; and upon 
adequate arrangements for the inspection of compliance with the armistice 
terms; and for the satisfactory disposition of prisoners of war. The Soviet 
Government must surely recognize that, as a simple statement of fact, the 
breakdown of armistice talks in Korea would add greatly to the explosive 
character of the situation and might stimulate a course of events which 
would be undesirable from the point of view of both our governments. 
The United States Government for its part has clearly shown by its 
declarations and by its actions that it desires an end to the conflict in 

■ See above, pp. 633-4* 
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Korea and to prevent its spreading to other areas, purposes which the 
Soviet Government has publicly stated it shares. 

With regard to the current status of the armistice talks, I wish to affirm 
that the United Nations Command is sincerely desirous of concluding an 
armistice. However, past experience with the Kaesong site fully illustrates 
the fact that this place does not afford adequate protection guaranteeing 
the security of the negotiations. The insistence of the United Nations 
Command upon another site which will not be under the control of cither 
side and to which both sides will have free access should eliminate the 
possibility of incidents and insure that the talks can be resumed with good 
prospect of success. In proposing to discuss the change of site from Kae¬ 
song, the sole purpose of the United Nations Command has been to obtain 
a resumption of the talks in a truly neutral area with equality of rights and 
access and to obviate the possibility of charges and counter-charges con¬ 
cerning incidents which have plagued the talks to this date. In the eyes of 
the United Nations Command there is no reason why agreement on an¬ 
other site truly neutral cannot be quickly agreed upon by both sides and 
the talks resumed. 

Of all the problems and causes of tensions in the postwar world the Korean 
problem presents the clearest immediate issue. The invasion of South 
Korea on June 25, 1950, was an act of naked aggression—a fact understood 
throughout the world. The very fact that the North Korean Army almost 
succeeded in reaching Pusan in the early stages of the war demonstrates 
clearly upon whose responsibility the aggression lay. However, I have no 
desire now to enter into a fruitless discussion concerning what has been 
done; what I do wish to impress upon you is the seriousness of the present 
impasse in the Korean armistice talks. It is hoped that the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment will act to the end that the North Korean and Chinese Communist 
negotiators will conclude a realistic armistice agreement which would 
afford safety for both sides and which docs not become involved with 
political and territorial issues with which the governments of the United 
Nations must deal. 

I assume that the Soviet Government is receiving full and objective 
reports concerning developments outside the Soviet Union and tiie attitude 
of the United States and other slates confronted by Soviet policies which 
have proved uncompromising and not contributory to the solution of 
mutual problems. The Soviet Government docs not need to be told that 
other nations arc determined to defend their own way of life and indepen¬ 
dence. The measures now being taken by the United States and other 
governments to increase their security arc for defense and defense alone. 
On specific instructions of my government I wish to assure the Soviet 
Government that the United States has no aggressive designs on the 
U.S.S.R. or on anyone and it is our hope that there may soon be restored 
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to the nations of the world a sense of confidence and security which should 
be conducive to the settlement of outstanding issues embittering inter¬ 
national relations. Nothing could contribute more to this as an immediate 
first step than the successful outcome of the Korean armistice talks. 

Without the achievement of an armistice in Korea, there is little if any 
prospect for any real solution of other problems besetting us throughout 
the world. An armistice in Korea might open up perspectives for the useful 
discussion of other measures which may be taken to alleviate existing 
tensions. In conclusion I should like to express the hope of the United 
States Government that an armistice can be achieved and that the Soviet 
Government will act to that end, 

(A) Statement by the Russian Foreign Minister^ Mr. A. T. Vyskinskyy 15 October 

On October 5 I received, at his request, the United States Ambassador 
to the U.S.S.R., Mr. A. Kirk, who stated that he would like to discuss the 
question of improving relations between our two countries. The Ambas¬ 
sador stated that he was authorised by the Government of the United 
States to ask me to bring to the knowledge of the Soviet Government and 
to draw the personal attention of Generalissimo Stalin to the statement he 
was instructed to make on this question. Next, the Ambassador read an 
extensive statement outlined on seven to eight pages. 

When I expressed the desire to receive the text of this statement the 
Ambassador, to my surprise, said that according to his instructions he was 
to make this statement only in oral form and not to leave a written text. 

I. The contents of the oral statement made by Mr. Kirk resolve in the 
main to the following: 

a. It is pointed out in the statement read by Mr. Kirk that the Korean 
question is at present the most acute and dangerous international question 
requiring immediate settlement. The American Government attached 
tremendous significance to the armistice negotiations in Korea, considering 
that a favourable outcome of armistice negotiations would make it possible 
to settle other unsolved questions that are causing tension in international 
relations and would open prospects for improving relations between the 
U.S.S.B.. and the United States. The Ambassador said that the United 
States Government hoped for the help of the Soviet Government in the 
positive completion of these negotiations. Alongside such an appeal to 
the Soviet Government for help, Mr. Kirk, however, resorted to rather 
strange hints at some kind of possible ‘bad effect’ between the U.S.S.R. 
and the United States in case of an unfavourable outcome of these negotia¬ 
tions. 

The Ambassador also stated that the American Command objected to 

* Soviet XewSy 19 October 1951. 
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discussing in Kaesong the question of defining a cease-fire line, claiming 
that this question was of a political nature. 

b. The statement also gives attention to Soviet-American relations, uith 
an attempt being made to shift the responsibility for the tension in inter¬ 
national relations onto the democratic countries, called by the Ambassador 
‘the Communist bloc’, which, he alleged, did not manifest a desire to 
settle unsolved international questions. The statement also alleged that 
the Soviet Union held an irreconcilable stand with regard to many inter¬ 
national problems and this, it was claimed, caused alarm in the United 
States and in other countries. 

Mr. Kirk also gave an assurance that the measures the United States 
was taking in the military sphere did not pursue any aggressive intentions 
with regard to the Soviet Union and other countries and were directed 
only towards defence, and that he stated this officially on the authorisation 
of his Government. 

2. In his oral statement Mr. Kirk dwelt chiefly on two questions—the 
situation in Korea and Soviet-American relations. 

The Soviet Government attaches great significance to the questions, in 
which connection it is necessary to state the following; 

a. Concerning the situation in Korea. It is seen from Mr. Kirk’s state¬ 
ment that the United States Government is anxious about the situation 
that has arisen in Korea and the course of negotiations for ceasing hostili¬ 
ties. Such anxiety is fully understandable since it is generally known that, 
having unleashed war against the Korean people, the American Govern¬ 
ment has found itself in a position which makes it anxious for the outcome 
of the military gamble it has undertaken in Korea. 

However, the Ambassador’s statement about the striving of the United 
States Government for the successful completion of the negotiations in 
Kaesong does not harmonise with the policy the American Government 
pursues on this question, systematically rejecting aU proposals put forward 
for a really peaceful settlement of the Korean question, namely proposals 
for an immediate cessation of the aggressive war in Korea, the with¬ 
drawal of all foreign troops from Korea and the peaceful settlement of the 
entire Korean issue. 

In this connection it is necessary to draw the attention of the United 
States Government to the efforts of the Soviet Union to attain the success¬ 
ful completion of the negotiations in Kaesong, and the termination of the 

war in Korea. 

It is not the Government of the United States, not the United Nations 
but precisely the Soviet Government that has taken the initiative for a 
peaceful settlement of the Korean conflict. As early as the beginning of 
July, 1950, the Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R., 
J. V. Stalin, came out for a swift settlement through the Security Council 
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of the Korean conHict. At the Fifth Session of the General Assembly in 
1950 the Soviet Government also submitted a proposal for an immediate 
peaceful settlement of the Korean question and a simultaneous withdrawal 
of foreign troops from Korea. Lastly, in June, 1951, the representative of 
the U.S.S.R. to the United Nations, Y. A. Malik, submitted a proposal 
that as a first step towards a peaceful settlement of the Korean question 
negotiations be started between the belligerents for ceasing hostilities and 
for an armistice with a mutual withdrawal of troops from the 38th 
Parallel. 

As for the assertion of the Ambassador that delay in the Kaesong 
negotiations is caused by the stand taken by the Command of the North 
Korean troops and Chinese Volunteers this assertion is utterly groundless. 

It is known that the Command of the Anglo-American forces in Korea 
systematically raises various obstacles to the successful progress of the 
negotiations, not hesitating to create all kinds of incidents used by General 
Ridgway to complicate the negotiations. It is these hindrances created by 
the American Command that are the real cause of the procrastination in 
the Kaesong negotiations. 

The best means which could ensure the favourable outcome of the 
armistice negotiations would be an instruction to General Ridg^vay not to 
complicate the negotiations by all kinds of incidents, and not to create 
artificial hindrances by empty disputes, for example, about transferring 
the negotiations from Kaesong to some other place. 

As for the Ambassador’s remarks concerning the line at which armed 
forces of the sides will be stationed after ceasing hostilities, in the opinion 
of the Soviet Government this question is organically bound up with the 
question of ceasing hostilities, and consequently it cannot be evaded in the 
armistice negotiations. 

The Soviet Government docs not deem it necessary to deal with the 
assertions about aggression in South Korea contained in the statement 
inasmuch as the slanderous nature of such assertions has already been 
irrefutably proved earlier. 

According to the Ambassador’s statement, the United States Govern¬ 
ment hopes for the help of the Soviet Government in the positive comple¬ 
tion of the negotiations in Kaesong. It is known however that the Soviet 
Government is not a party to these negotiations. On the other hand the 
United States Government is such a party and consequently it, precisely, 
is the one which can take measures for the successful completion of the 
negotiations. It goes without saying that any real efforts in this direction 
will meet, in the present, just as they would have met in the past, with the 
full and energetic support of the Soviet Union. 

b. Concerning Soviet-Amcrican relations. The Ambassador stated that 
the United States Government authorised him to ask me to draw the 
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attention of the Soviet Government and Generalissimo J. V. Stalin person¬ 
ally to the need for improving relations between our countries, pointing 
out that in this matter, as in the matter of settling other unsolved inter¬ 
national questions, a favourable conclusion of the negotiations for an 

armistice in Korea plays a great part. ...... 

Of course, in the interests of improving the international situation, it is 

urgently necessary to strive for a peaceful settlement of the Korean ques¬ 
tion The Soviet Government has repeatedly made attempts to reach an 
understanding with the United States also regarding other important 
questions of Soviet-American relations, as well as regarding other unsettled 
international problems of paramount importance such as the questions 
of measures which would facilitate the establishment of a united, peace- 
loving, democratic, independent German State and the conclusion of a 
peace treaty with Germany; a peace settlement with Japan; unconditiona 
prohibition of the atomic weapon and the institution of strict international 
control; discontinuation of the armaments drive and reduction of armed 
forces; prohibition of war propaganda and the conclusion of a peace pact. 

On the initiative of the Soviet Government the Conference of Deputy 
Foreign Ministers on German and other important international questions 
was c™ed in Paris in 1951.* The Soviet Government proposed to in¬ 
clude in the agenda of the contemplated session of the Council of Foreign 
Ministers a number of questions requiring urgent solution including such an 
important question as that of the Atlantic Pact and American military bases 
in Lrope and in the Near East. This proposal however was rejected by the 
Government of the United States as well as by the Governments of Great 

Britain and France. , /- • 

If the Government of the United States really stands for .mprov.ng 

Soviet-Ameriean relations and for eliminating ddferences m a nuntber o 

important international problems mentioned above if it really for 

pe^ee, it has had no few opportunities to prove m deeds its Pe-ce-lovu S 

Lpirations of which the statement of the United States Govcrnmint 

spLks. It is known however that the United States Government has not 

**°Mr'*Kirk stated that the United Stales of America had no aggressive 
intentions whatever with regard to the Soviet Union and other counlries, 
and strove to improve relations between our countries. 

The United States Government is making such statements not foi the 
first time It is in place to recall in this connection the message of 
the United States President, Mr. Truman, and the joint resolution of the 
United States Senate and House of Representatives, sent to the President 
rfth: pi-s?d^ Supreme Soviet of the US.S.R., N. M Shvernik.^ 
These documents also contained statements of this nature. Tins however 

. Sc. above, pp. a 4 M 5 - ' P' 
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did not prevent the United States Government from abrogating at the 
same time the Trade Agreement of the United States with the Soviet 
Union, which has been in operation from 1937 until recently, from passing 
under pretext of alleged strategic considerations the law which prohibits 
the rendering of any financial or economic so-called ‘aid’ to countries that 
export their goods to the U.S.S.R. and to countries friendly to the Soviet 
Union and from taking other measures directed at the cessation of 
economic relations between the United States and the Soviet Union. 

In the statement read by Mr. Kirk it is also said that the measures which 
the United States Government is taking in the military sphere have in 
view only defence and do not pursue any aggressive aims towards the 
U.S.S.R. and other countries. Such statements, however, stand in con¬ 
tradiction to the actions of the United States, which show that the United 
States Government is by no means concerned with maintaining peace. 
This is expressed not only in the war against the Korean people, but also 
in the establishment of the aggressive Atlantic bloc directed against the 
U.S.S.R. and other democratic countries, in the remilitarisation of Ger¬ 
many and Japan, in the armaments drive, in the establishment of numer¬ 
ous American military bases around the Soviet Union and so on. 

The Soviet Government cannot overlook the remarks of the Ambassador 
about ‘undesirable consequences’ and possible ‘bad effect’ between our 
countries in the event of the negotiations in Kaesong not producing posi¬ 
tive results. It is permissible first of all to ask what ‘undesirable conse¬ 
quences’ or ‘bad effect’ arc meant by the American Government? If it 
is a matter of the possibility of further deterioration in Soviet-American 
relations, it is hardly possible to imagine that these relations can deterio¬ 
rate still more, after President Truman has told the entire world that 
agreements with the Soviet Union are not worth a scrap of paper. Under 
such circumstances can the statement about the desire to improve Soviet- 
American relations be taken seriously? Would it not be more correct to 
presume that the Government of the United States in reality does not 
strive to improve Soviet-American relations and to co-operate with the 
Soviet Union, but is interested only in talk about co-operation and agree¬ 
ments? 

Nevertheless, the Soviet Government, following its peace policy and tire¬ 
lessly striving to establish co-operation with all countries ready to co¬ 
operate with the Soviet Union, agrees to examine with the participation 
of the Government of the United States all important and unsetded 
questions and to discuss measures for improving international relations, 
including also relations between the Soviet Union and the United States 
of America. 


* The Mutual Defence Assistance Control Act: sec above, p. 52. 
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(xvi) Discussion of demarcation line and demilitarized zone 
(<2) United Nations draft agreement, ly November 

The representatives of the U.N. Command and of the Korean People’s 
Army and Chinese People’s Volunteers: 

(1) Reaffirm their understanding that hostilities will continue until the 

signing of the armistice agreement. 

(2) Agree that the present line of contact as jointly determined by the 
subdelegations will constitute a provisional military demarcation line, and 
that two lines, two kilometers from this provisional military demarcation 
line, will constitute the southern and northern boundaries of a provisional 
demilitarized zone. 

(3) Agree that the above provisional military demarcation line and the 
above provisional demilitarized zone based upon the present line of con¬ 
tact shall become cficctivc in any armistice agreement signed within 30 
days after this agreement is accepted by the two delegations in plenary 

sessions 

(4) ^gree that, if an armistice agreement is not signed by the end of the 
30-day period, the then existing line of contact will be determined jointly 
by the subdclegations and will constitute a new provisional military de¬ 
marcation line which will be the median line of a new provisional demili¬ 
tarized zone to be cnectivc under such conditions as will be at that time 
mutually agreed to by the delegations of both sides. 

{b) Communist proposals, 21 November 1951^ 

The subdclegations of the delegation of the Korean People’s Army and 
the Chinese People’s Volunteers and the delegation of the UNC reach the 
following agreement on the second item of the agenda, fixing a military 
demarcation line between both sides so as to establish a demilitarized zone 
as the basic condition for the cessation of hostilities in Korea. 

(1) The principle is accepted that the actual line of contact between 
both sides be made the military demarcation line, and that both sides 
withdraw two kilometers from this line so as to establish the demilitarized 

zone 

(2) In accordance with the above-mentioned principle, the subdelega¬ 
tions check immediately the present line of contact so as to fix the actual 
line of contact agreed upon by both sides as the military demarcation line, 
with the two lines two kilometers away on both sides of the military de¬ 
marcation line constituting the southern and northern boundaries of the 

demilitarized zone. • 

(3) In view of the fact that hostilities will continue until the signing oi 


‘ Dtparlment 0/State Bulletin, 24 December 1951, p. 1035. 
* Ibid. p. 1036. 
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the armistice agreement, if agreements are reached on all the items of the 
agenda within 30 days and the two delegations approve in the plenary 
session this agreement and the specific location of the above-mentioned 
military demarcation line and demilitarized zone, the mihtary demarca¬ 
tion line and demilitarized zone already fixed shall not be changed regard¬ 
less of whatever changes that may occur in the actual line of contact 
between both sides. 

If agreements are not yet reached on all the items of the agenda by the 
time the 30 days transpire, the military demarcation line and demilitarized 
zone already fixed shall be revised in accordance with the changes which 
have occurred in the actual line of contact between both sides prior to the 
signing of the armistice agreement. 

(c) Agreement reached on 23 November 1951^ 

1. The principle is accepted that the actual line of contact between both 
sides (as determined under either paragraph two or three, as appropriate) 
will be made the military demarcation line and that at the time specified 
in the signed armistice agreement both sides will withdraw two kilometers 
from this line so as to establish the demilitarized zone for the duration of 
the military armistice. 

2. In accordance with the above-stated principle, the subdelegations 
will determine immediately the present line of contact so as to fix it as the 
military demarcation line and as the median line of the demilitarized zone. 
If the military armistice agreement is signed within 30 days after the two 
delegations approve in the plenary session this agreement and the specific 
location of the above military demarcation line and demilitarized zone, 
the military demarcation line and demilitarized zone shall not be changed, 
regardless of whatever changes may occur in the actual line of contact 
between both sides. 

3. In view of the fact that hostilities will continue until the signing of the 
armistice agreement, if the military armistice agreement is not signed with¬ 
in 30 days after the two delegations approve in the plenary session this 
line and the demilitarized zone as determined in paragraph two above, the 
subdclegations shall revise, immediately prior to the signing of the military 
armistice agreement, the above-mentioned demarcation line and the 
demilitarized zone in accordance with the changes which have occurred 
in the actual line of contact between both sides so that the revised military 
demarcation line will coincide exactly with the line of contact between 
both sides immediately prior to the signing of the military armistice agree¬ 
ment and will constitute the military demarcation line for the duration of 
the military armistice. 


‘ Department of State Bulletin, 24 December 1951, p. 1036. 
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(xvii) Discussion of cease-fire principles 
(a) United Nations statement of principles ^ 2y November 1951' 

1. There shall be a cease-fire, effective within 24 hours of the signing 
of the armistice agreement, and adhered to by all forces of any type under 
the control of either side. 

2. There shall be established a supervisory organization, equally and 
jointly manned by both sides, for carrying out the terms of the armistice 
agreement. 

3. There shall be no increase of military forces, supplies, equipment, and 
facilities by either side after the signing of the armistice. 

4. The military Armistice Commission, in carrying out its supervisory 
functions, shall have free access to all parts of Korea, for itself and for the 
joint observation teams responsible to the Armistice Commission. 

5. There shall be general withdrawal offerees of each side. Air, Ground, 
and Naval, Regular and Irregular, from the territory controlled by the 
other side. 

6. There shall be no armed forces in the Demilitarized Zone e.xcept as 
specifically and mutually agreed by both sides. 

7. The military Commanders shall administer their portion of the De¬ 
militarized Zone in accord with the terms of the military armistice 
agreement. 


{b) Communist proposals, 27 November 

1. All armed forces of both sides, including armed personnel of regular 
and irregular units of the ground, naval, and air forces, should cease 
hostile actions as of the date of the signing of the armistice agreemciu. 

2. All armed forces of both sides should withdraw from the demilitarized 
zone within 3 days after the signing of the armistice agreement. 

3. With the military demarcation line as the dividing line, all armed 
forces of both sides should withdraw from the rear areas, and coastal 
islands and waters of the other side within 5 days after the signing of the 
armistice agreement. In order to maintain order and security each side will 
have full right to take all necessary actions against such armed personnel 
who fail without any reason to withdraw within the specified period. 

4. All armed forces of both sides arc forbidden to enter the demilitarized 
zone or to carry out any armed actions against this aica. 

5. An armistice commission should be established consisting of an equal 
number of members designated by each side who will be jointly respon¬ 
sible for making concrete arrangements and supervising the enforcement 

of the armistice agreement. 

> Ibid, p- 1037. 

* Voice of Kofta, 25 December 1951, p. 3 - 

U U 
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(c) Further United Nations proposals, 12 December 755/^ 

1. All armed forces, ground, sea and air, under control of either side, 
shall cease all hostilities within 24 hours after the effective date of the 
armistice. 

2. All armed forces under the control of either side shall be withdrawn 
from demilitarized zone within 72 hours after the effective date of the 
armistice. Except for such armed force of a police nature as may be 
specifically and mutually agreed to by both sides, no armed forces of 
either side shall thereafter enter the demilitarized zone, nor shall the armed 
forces of either side commit any act of armed force against the demilita¬ 
rized zone. 

3. Within 5 days after the effective date of the armistice, each side shall 
withdraw the armed force under its control, ground, sea, and air, from the 
territory and territorial waters of the other side, including islands within 
the territorial waters of the other side. If the armed forces are not with¬ 
drawn within the stated time limit (unless there is some valid and mutually 
agreed reason for delaying the withdrawal) the other side shall have the 
right to take all necessary action against such armed personnel for the 
maintenance of security and order. 

4. a. Each side shall designate an equal number of members to form a 
military armistice commission which shall be responsible for supervising 
the execution of and adherence to the whole armistice agreement. The 
military armistice commission shall be provided with, and assisted by, 
observer teams which shall be responsible to, shall report to, and shall be 
subject to the direction and supervision of the military armistice commis¬ 
sion only. The observer teams shall be composed of personnel of nations 
whose armed forces are not participating in the Korean war, such nations 
to be mutually agreed to by both sides. 

b. Observation outside the demilitarized zone will be performed only 
by neutral observer teams. Observation within the demilitarized zone may 
be performed by neutral teams, by a joint team selected by the mihtary 
armistice commission or by the armistice commission itself. 

c. Neutral observer teams shall be located at such land, sea and air 
ports of entry and communication centers as are mutually agreed to by 
both sides. These observer teams shall be permitted freedom of movement 
over principal lines of communication throughout all of Korea and each 
side shall afford these teams full assistance in the execution of the duties 
assigned them by the armistice commission. In addition such periodic 
aerial reconnaissance and observation and photographic flights as are 
mutually agreed to by both sides will be performed by neutral teams. 

5. Neither side shall increase the level of military units, military 

* Voice of Korea, 25 December 1951, p. 5. 
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personnel, war equipment, or war material existing in Korea at the time 
the armistice becomes effective. The rehabilitation expansion, and improve¬ 
ment of existing airfields and aviation facilities shall not be permitted. 

6. Each side shall administer in accordance with the terms of the armis¬ 
tice agreement that portion of the demilitarized zone lying on its side of the 
military demarcation line. 

7. The armistice shall not become effective until the military armistice 
commission and its observer teams have been organized, are staffed, and 
are ready to begin the exercise of their assigned functions. 

{d) Extract from further Communist proposals, 14 December /p5/‘ 

... 4. In order to ensure the stability of the military armistice so as to 
facilitate the holding by both sides of a political conference of a higher 
level, both sides shall undertake not to introduce into Korea any military 
units, military personnel, war equipment and ammunition after the signing 
of the armistice agreement. However, if either side needs to rotate its 
military personnel in Korea, it shall make request to and acquire the 
approval of the military armistice commission. The number of such mili¬ 
tary personnel to be rotated shall not exceed monthly. Any such 

rotation shall be subject to on-thc-spot supervision by the supervisory 
organ of neutral nations and shall be carried out at the ports of entry in 

the rear agreed upon by both sides. 

5. Either side shall designate an equal number of members to form a 
military armistice commission to be responsible for supervising the im¬ 
plementation of the armistice agreement and for settling through negotia¬ 
tion any violation of the armistice agreement. This function of supervision 
and inspection shall be carried out in accordance with the following two 
provisions: a. Within the demilitarized zone, the military armistice com¬ 
mission and the joint teams directly dispatched by it shall be responsible, 
b. Outside the demilitarized zone, at the ports of entry in the rear agreed 
upon by both sides and at the places where violations of the armistice 
agreement have occurred, the supervisory organ of the neutral nations 

entrusted by the commission shall be responsible. 

6. Both sides agree to invite neutral nations which have not participated 
in the Korean war to send, upon their consent, an equal number of re¬ 
presentatives respectively to form a supervisory organ, a supeivisory com¬ 
mission. This supervisory organ, the supervisory commission entrusted by 
the military armistice commission, shall be responsible for dispatching 
inspection teams of neutral nations over mutually agreed lines of com¬ 
munication to carry out the function of supervising the stipulation of 
paragraph 4 at such ports of entry in the rear as agreed upon by both 
sides, and when violations of the armistice agreement have occurred out- 

' Ibid. 31 January 1951, p. 3. 
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side the demilitarized zone, to conduct necessary inspection at such places 
where violations have occurred; and shall report to the military armistice 
commission on the result of supervision and inspection. Both sides shall 
accord these inspection teams of neutral nations full convenience in per¬ 
forming the above-stated functions. 

(g) Extract from revised United Nations proposals^ 2g December 195^^ 

... 4. In order to ensure the stability of the military armistice so as to 
facilitate a peaceful settlement by action at a political level both sides 
undertake not to introduce into Korea any reinforcing military personnel, 
combat aircraft, armored vehicles, weapons and ammunition after the 
armistice agreement is signed and becomes effective. Such rotation of 
military personnel as within the limit agreed upon by both sides shall be 
reported to the military armistice commission so that the supervisory 
organ of non-combatant nations may be entrusted to conduct on-the-spot 
supervision and inspection, which shall be carried out at the ports of entry 
in the rear agreed upon by both sides. 

The rehabilitation of a limited number of airfields for civil air operation 
at specified points shall be agreed; such rehabilitation shall not include 
extension of runways. No other airfields shall be rehabilitated or con¬ 
structed. 

5. Each side shall designate an equal number of members to form a 
military armistice commission to be responsible for supervising the imple¬ 
mentation of the armistice agreement and for settling through negotiation 
any violations of the armistice agreement. The function of supervision and 
inspection as stipulated in the armistice agreement shall be carried out in 
accordance with the following 2 provisions: a. Within the demilitarized 
zone, the military armistice commission utilizing joint teams directly dis¬ 
patched by it shall be responsible, b. Outside the demilitarized zone, at 
the port of entry in the rear as agreed upon by both sides and at the places 
where violations of the armistice have been reported to have occurred, a 
supervisory organ of representatives of non-combatant nations shall be 
entrusted to be responsible. Upon the request to the supervisory organ of 
non-combatant nations by both sides or cither side of the military armistice 
commission for investigation of a violation of the armistice agreement, 
the supervisory organ of non-combatant nations shall carry out the in¬ 
spection. 

6. Both sides agree to invite nations acceptable to both sides which have 
not participated in the Korean war, to send, upon their consent, an equal 
number of representatives to form a supervisory organ to be entrusted by 
the military armistice commission to be responsible for carrying out the 
functions of supervision and inspection as stipulated in paragraph (4) and 

* Voice of Korea, 31 January 1951, p. 4. 
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paragraph (5b) of this proposal upon the request by both sides or either 
side on the military armistice commission for carrying out these functions, 
the supervisory organ of non-combatant nations shall dispatch immediately 
inspection teams to carry out the functions of supervision and inspection 
as stipulated in the armistice agreement at ports of entry in the rear as 
agreed upon by both sides and at places where violations of the armistice 
agreement have been reported to have occurred outside the demilitarized 
zone, and shall report on the results of supervision and inspection to the 
military armistice commission. In performing their above-stated function, 
the inspection teams of non-combatant nations shall be accorded full con¬ 
venience by both sides over the main lines of communication and trans¬ 
portation as agreed upon by both sides. 


(xxiii) Discussion of exchanges of prisoners of war 
(a) Cornmnnisf proposals, 12 December 1951' 

1. To decide upon principle that both sides shall release all prisoners of 
war now in custody of each side. 

2 To agree that both sides shall release in groups, and complete the 
repatriation of all the prisoners of war in their custody within the shortest 
period possible after the signing of the armistice agreement, and to decide 
upon the principle that those prisoners of war who are seriously wounded 
or sick shall have the priority of being released and repatriated in the first 

^ s/to recommend that Panmunjom, Kaesong, will be place for the 
handing over and receiving of prisoners of war by both sides 

4. To recommend that both sides will designate an equal number of 
members to form a prisoner-of-war repay.ation committee under the 
armistice commission to be responsible for dealing with matters rela ed o 
the handing over and receiving of prisoners of war in accordance with the 

.veed .„a d„idrf 

lisu of names of all prisoners of war held presently by each side respectively 
will be exchanged. 

(A) United Nations proposals, 8 January 1992^ 

i It is agreed that aU POWs shall be released as hereinafter set fortli. 

2. POWs shall be repatriated on the following basis: 

a POWs held by the Korean People s Army and the Chinese 1 coplc s 
Volunteers who elect repatriation shall be exchanged for an equal number 
of POWs held by the UN Command who elect rcpalnalion. 


' Ibid. 25 December i95'* P- 5 


* Ibid. 31 January P- 5 
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b. Thereafter the UN Command shall repatriate POWs held by it who 
elect to be repatriated in exchange for an equal number of: (i) Foreign 
civilians interned by the Korean People’s Army or the Chinese People’s 
Volunteers who elect repatriation; (2) Other persons electing repatriation 
who, on 25 June 1950, resided south of the 38th parallel and who are, 
under any pretext whatsoever, serving in the Korean People’s Army at the 
time of the signing of the armistice; and (3) Other civilians electing re¬ 
patriation who, on 25 June 1950, resided south of the 38th parallel, and 
who are, at the time of the signing of the armistice in territory under the 
military control of the Korean People’s Army and the Chinese People’s 
Volunteers. 

c. If after the foregoing exchange has been completed, any POWs re¬ 
maining in the custody of the UN Command who elect repatriation, such 
POWs shall be repatriated without delay. 

d. The supreme commander of Korean People’s Army and the com¬ 
mander of the Chinese People’s Volunteers shall solemnly agree that the 
POWs repatriated in accordance with sub-paragraph 2b and 2c above, 
shall not thereafter be permitted or compelled to bear arms against 
the UN Command. 

3. All POWs not electing repatriation shall be released from POW 
status upon giving written assurance that they will riot thereafter bear 
arms against either side in the Korean conflict. 

4. All civilians who, at the time of the signing of the armistice, are in 
the territory under the military control of the UN Command and who, 
on 25 June 1950, resided north of the 38th parallel shall, if they so elect, 
be permitted and assisted to move to territory under the military control 
of the Korean People’s Army and the Chinese People’s Volunteers; and all 
civilians who, at the time of the signing of the armistice, are in territory 
under the military control of the Korean People’s Army and the Chinese 
People’s Volunteers and who, on 25 June 1950, resided south of the 38th 
parallel, and who are not repatriated under the provisions of the sub- 
paragraph 2b (3) above, shall, if they so elect, be permitted and assisted 
to move to territory under the military control of the UN Command. 

5. The right to elect to go to the territory under the control of the 
Korean People’s Army and the Chinese People’s Volunteers shall be ex¬ 
tended to all persons held by the UN Command who have been classifled 
as civilian internees. It shall also be extended to all persons who, although 
they resided south of the 38th parallel on 25 June 1950, are now held by 
the UN Command as POWs. 

6. In order to ensure that the choice regarding repatriation is made 
without duress delegates of the International Committee of the Red Cross 
shall be permitted to interview all POWs at the points of exchange, and 
all persons described in paragraph 2b (2) above, and all civilians of either 
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side who are, at the time of the signing of the armistice, in territory under 
the military control of the other side. Each side shall cooperate fully with 
the International Committee of the Red Cross in the performance of this 
function and shall make such logistical and administrative arrangements 
as are necessary to expedite the process. 


B. WARS IN SOUTH-EAST ASIA 

1. Indo-China 

(i) Extracts from the programme and manifesto of the Lao Dong 

Party formed in February 1951* 

(a) The party's programme 

The Viet Nam Laodong Party is determined to complete the liberation 
of the Vietnamese people, to curb the influence of feudalism, to advance 
toward the eradication of feudal and semi-feudal vestiges, to develop 
people’s democracy, to build an independent, unified, democratic, pro¬ 
sperous and powerful Viet Nam and lead it to ocia ^ i 

During and immediately after the liberation war, the Viet Nam Lao¬ 
dong PaPty plans to carry out the following policy aimed at bnngmg an 
early and Lmpletc victory to the resistance and at laying the basis for the 
building up of a prosperous and powerful state:— 

I. Fight unlit the victory is complete. 

The entire Vietnamese people are resolved to fight to the end m order 

* • u I- 1, .-rtlnnJTlists dcfcat tlic American interventionists, 

to wipe out the Irench colonialists, utnai » ^ 

punish the traitors and gain 

fatherland The liberation war ofthe Vietnamese people ,s a people s uar, 

a nation-wide, mortal and long-drawn-out war It 

stages: A defensive stage, an attrit.on stage 

The central task of the Vietnamese people from now until the Ima 

victoi^ of their resistance is to complete the preparations for a genera 

counter-offensive and to launch a victorious general 

j • 1 thev must at the same time mobilise incir 

order to win resources for the liberation war in 

manpower, ^ ,,i forvictory' and continually 

X^h^rtS power They must hear in mind the following 

strategic principles ,,o,ks must aim at ensuring military 

All pohtical, econoimc and c co-ordinated with political, 

victories, and military struggle uiu^v 

economic and cultural struggle. 


I AVui China Xfws G April ifJS'- 
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Fighting against the enemy at the front must be closely co-ordinated 
with guerrilla fighting and sabotage work in the enemy’s rear. 

The liberation war of the Vietnamese people must be closely co-ordinated 
with the armed resistance of the peoples of Laos and Cambodia and with 
the world-wide struggle for peace and democracy. 

2. Consolidaiion of the people's rule. 

The political power in our country is the democratic power of the 
people—that is, of the workers, peasants, the petty bourgeoisie, national 
bourgeoisie and patriotic and progressive personages and landlords. The 
form of this regime is the people’s democratic republic. Its essence is 
people’s democratic dictatorship—democratic towards the people, dicta¬ 
torial towards the imperialist aggressors and reactionaries. 

The people’s rule relies on the national united front on the basis of the 
alliance of workers, peasants, and intellectual workers under the leadership 
of the working class. 

The principle of organization of the people’s rule is democratic cen¬ 
tralism. 

Our people’s rule owes its strength to the active participation and support 
of the people, to the leadership of the working class and to the assistance 
rendered by the Soviet Union, China and other People’s Democracies. 
Thus, in order to consolidate our people’s rule, we must: 

Continually strengthen the relations between State power and the 
popular masses. 

Increase the participation of the working peasants and women in Govern¬ 
ment organizations, particularly in the people’s councils. 

Put into effect a genuine, people’s democratic constitution. 

Enliancc the Party’s leadership in Government organizations of all 
levels. 

Strengthen Viet Nam’s relations with the Soviet Union, China and other 
People’s Democracies. 

3. Consolidation of the National United Front, 

The National United Front of Viet Nam unites all political parties, people’s 
organizations and patriots irrespective of class, nationality, religion and 
sex in the common struggle for liberation and national construction. 

The Front is one of the pillars of the people’s power. It has the task to 
mobilise, organise, educate and lead the people to implement the policy of 
the Government and to inform the Government of the wishes and initia¬ 
tive of the people. 

The Laodong Party co-operates closely with all political parties, people’s 
organizations and personages in the National United Front according to 
the following principles: Unity and friendly mutual criticism with a view 
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to speeding up their common progress, co-operation and negotiations in 
the struggle for a common programme, long term co-operation during 
and after the protracted resistance. 

In order to strengthen the National United Front, we must complete 
the merger of the Viet Minh and Lien Viet Leagues,* enhance the alliance 
of workers, peasants and intellectual workers as a solid basis for the Front 
to mobilise the bourgeoisie and landlords to participate actively in the Lien 
Viet League, develop the organizations of the Front in the enemy-occupied 
areas, in areas inhabited by religious people and in those of the national 
minorities, consolidate the Party’s leadership of the Front. 

4. Building up and developing the People s Army. 

The Vietnamese army is a people’s army organized, maintained and 
helped by the people and fighting for the people. It has a national, 
popular and democratic character. Its discipline is a very strict and self- 

imposed discipline. 

In order to build up and develop the People’s Army, we must develop 
the local people’s forces, militia and guerrillas in the villages and select the 
draftees captured by us or who come over to our side so as continually to 
recoup our regular army. We must capture the enemy s arms, ammuni¬ 
tion and food supplies so as partly to solve our equipment and supply 

problems. 


5. Developing the economy. 

Our economic policy now is to increase production so as to meet the 
demands of the liberation war and to raise the living standards of the 
people, benefiting both the Government and private individuals, both 

Attention must be paid at present to the development of agriculture, 
industry, handicrafts and home trade, the establishment of trade relations 
with other countries, the laying of the basis for a State economy and the 
development of co-operative economy. With regard to the national bour¬ 
geoisie, our Party seeks to encourage, assist and guide them in their enler- 

‘’"iT'thc financial field we advocate an increase in income through pro¬ 
duction, reduction of expenses through economies, and the putting into 

force of democratic contributions. 11. 1 1 1 l 

As regards the enemy's economy, wc urge planned sabotage and block¬ 
ade in a way beneficial to the liberation war and confiscation of the 


I A . r X tjxriac ihc Viet Minh and Lien Viet Leagues appeared in NCNA 

n 10 lost). The Congress decided that henceforth the Nalumal 

Un'ilcd Vi“? Nam will Ic called the Viet Nam Front of National Union, or the l ien 


Vict Front [originalfootnoU], 
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imperialist aggressors’ and traitors’ properties, which are to be put at the 
disposal of the people’s power. 

6. Carrying out of agrarian reform. 

At present, our agrarian poHcy aims at carrying out the reduction of 
land rent and interest, as well as other reforms such as: Regulation of the 
leasehold system, provisional allocation of lands formerly owned by the 
imperialists and traitors to the poorer peasants and families of disabled 
ex-armymen and war dead, re-distribution of communal lands, rational use 
of lands belonging to absentee landlords and of waste lands etc. 

These reforms must be thoroughly carried out so as to improve the 
living conditions of the peasants and to increase the participation of the 
bulk of the nation, mostly the peasants, in the armed resistance, to raise 
production and guarantee supplies. 

In order to carry out systematically these reforms, our Party must 
organise and awaken the peasant masses and steadily lead the peasant 
movement. 

We must carry out this agrarian policy step by step, according to the 
local conditions. In south Viet Nam, where lands arc more concentrated 
than in north and central Viet Nam, this policy must be carried out at 
greater speed. We must prepare conditions gradually to give each farmer 
his own plot of land. 

7. Developing culture and education. 

In order to train new people and new cadres and to push forward the 
liberation war and national construction, it is necessary to wipe out the 
vestiges of colonial and feudal culture and education and develop a national, 
scientific and popular culture and education. Thus the tasks of Viet Nam 
culture and education at the present stage are: 

To develop the people’s hatred against the imperialist aggressors, their 
patriotism and spirit of internationalism. 

To develop the essence of the people’s eulture and at the same time to 
study the progressive culture of the world, especially of the Soviet Union 
and China. 

To develop the culture of the national minorities. 

To develop people’s science, technique and art. 

To mobilise the people to live in a new way. 

To liquidate illiteracy, reform the educational system and develop voca¬ 
tional schools. 

8. The Party's stand in relation to religion. 

The Viet Nam Laodong Party respects and guarantees freedom of 
religious belief and opposes the French imperialists’ pohey of misusing 
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religion to hoodwink the people and to spUt the nauonal united front of 
Viet Nam. 


9. The Party's policy toward the nationalities. 

All the peoples living on Viet Nam’s territory have equal rights and 
duties. They must unite and help one another in order to carry out the 

armed resistance and national construction. j • j » 

Our Party resolutely opposes narrow-minded nationalism and is deter¬ 
mined to smash the plots of the imperialists and traitors to sow dissension 

among and divide the people. u i 

It seeks to raise the living standards of the national minonties, help them 

to make progress in all spheres of activity and ensure their participation 

in the people’s power. Each national minority will learn in its own native 

language. 

10. The Party's policy concerning the enemy-occupied areas and the newly liberated 


areas. 

We attach the same importance to the work in cnemy-occupicd areas 
as to that in the liberated ones. The work in the enemy-occupied areas 
consists in bringing about a broad unity between all strata of tlie people 
intensifying guerrilla warfare, building up and consoIid.-iting die people s 
power,'^destroying puppet administrations and shattering the draftees 
ranks, mobilising the peoples to struggle against the enemy s oppression 
and exploitation, and co-ordinating actions m enemy-occupied areas and 

the liberated areas. , . , , p 

With regard to the lackeys of the enemy, wc recommend punishment of 

unrepentant leading traitors and clemency toward people who have strayed 

and who seek to make up for their mistakes and return to the side of the 

Wilh"regard to the newly liberated areas, wc recommend unity among 
the population, maintenance of security, vigilance against and annihila- 
lion of traitors, and the rehabilitation of the economy. 


11 


. External policy. 

Viet Nam’s external policy must be based on the principle of luutual 
respect for national independence and territorial integrity, equality of 

rights and defence of world peace and democracy. , 

Our Party recommends the strengthening of Viet Nam s friendly rel.a- 
tions with the Soviet Union, China and other People’s Demo^iicies, active 
suDDort for the national liberation movements of colonial countnts, 
establishment of diplomatic relations with all countries that arc willing to 
respect Viet Nam’s national sovereignty on the basis of freedom, equality 

and mutual benefit. 
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We recommend the broadening of the people’s diplomacy and the pro¬ 
tection of Vietnamese nationals in foreign countries. 

12. Our policy toward Laos and Cambodia. 

The Vietnamese people must unite closely with the peoples of Laos and 
Cambodia and give them all-out assistance in the common struggle 
against imperialist aggression, for the complete liberation of Indo-China 
and for the defence of world peace. On the basis of serving the common 
interests of the three peoples, the Vietnamese people are wilUng to secure 
long-term co-operation with the peoples of Laos and Cambodia and will 
strive to bring about unity of purpose between the three peoples. 

13. Our policy toward foreign nationals. 

The lives and property of all foreign nationals who respect Vietnamese 
law are protected. They have the right to reside and carry on business on 
Viet Nam territory. 

Nationals belonging to the People’s Democracies—especially overseas 
Chinese—in Viet Nam are allowed to enjoy the same rights and perform 
the same duties as Vietnamese citizens if they so desire and if they have the 
approval of the governments of their own countries and the Vietnamese 
people’s government. 

14. The struggle for world peace and democracy. 

To struggle for the defence of world peace and democracy is an inter¬ 
national task of the Vietnamese people. To fight against the imperialist 
aggressors is the most active means for our people to fulfil this task. 

We recommend that the Vietnamese people co-ordinate the liberation 
war with the struggles of other peoples of the world, especially the peoples 
of France and the French colonies. 

15. Patriotic emulation. 

The patriotic emulation campaign is a nation-wide movement reaching 
into all branches of activity and aiming mainly at checking three enemies 
—illiteracy, famine and foreign aggression. The Army, rural areas. State- 
owned enterprises, schools and Government organisations are the main 
places where the emulation campaign is carried out. 

We recommend that homage be paid to emulation heroes and labour 
combatants so as to mobilise the entire people to take part in the libera¬ 
tion war and national construction. 

(^) The manifesto 

The democratic camp has become stronger than the imperialist camp. 
Our country and our people stand in the democratic camp. The French 
colonialists stand in the imperialist camp and want to rob our land. 
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In this, they have the all-out assistance of the American imperialists. 
Our people, who definitely do not want to be enslaved, are determined to 
fight for the defence of our land and homes and are now prepanng for an 
early general counter-offensive. 

The forces of our resistance spring from the people. Over 90 per cent 
of our people are working people, embracing workers, peasants and in¬ 
tellectuals. Thus the working people are the main driving forces of our 

armed resistance and of our national construction. 

The central task of the working class and the working masses ot Vict 
Nam now is to unite the entire people to push fonvard the war of resistance 
to complete victory, to build an independent, unified, democratic and 
prosperous Viet Nam, to realise people’s democracy fully, so as to advance 

toward Socialism. 1 r 

In order to fulfil this task the working class and the working people ot 

Viet Nam must have a vanguard army, a general staff, a powerful, 

clear-sighted, determined, pure and thoroughly revoluuonary pohtical 


^ tL theory ofthe party is Marxism-Leninism. The principle of organi¬ 
sation of the party is democratic centralism. The discipline of the party 
is a strict self-discipline. The policy of the party aims to serve the interests 
of the country and the people. The law of developing the party is cnti- 

cism and sclf-criticism. 

The main task of the Viet Nam Laodong Party now is:— 

To unite and lead the working class, the working masses and the entire 
people of Viet Nam in their struggle to wipe out the French colonialists and 
defeat the American interventionists; to bring the liberation war of the 
Viet Nam people to complete victory, thereby making Viet Nam a 
ffcnuinelv independent and united country* 

^ The Viet Nam Laodong Party fully supports the Government of the 
Vict Nam Democratic Republic, unites and co-operates closely with other 
panics and organisations in the Lien Vict Front in order to realise fully the 
peoples democratic regime—politically, economically, sociaUy and cultur- 

The Vict Nam Laodong Party stands for guaranteeing the legitimate 

interests of aU strata of the people. ... ■ 1 

It recommends that special care should be taken to raise the inatcrial and 
moral standards of living of the army, which fights for the defence ot the 
country against the enemy, and which had been enduring the greatest 

^^Thc workers, who arc fighters in production, must have the opportunity 
continually to improve their living conditions and to take part in running 


their own enterpnses. . , , 

The peasants, who arc production combatants in the rural areas, mus 
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benefit from the reduction of land rent and interest and from appropriate 

agrarian reforms. 

The intellectual workers must be encouraged and assisted in developing 
their abilities. 

Small tradespeople and small employers must be assisted in developing 
trade and handicrafts. 

The national bourgeoisie must be encouraged, helped and guided in 
their undertakings to contribute to the development of the national 
economy. 

The right of the patriotic landlords to collect land rent in accordance 
with the law must be guaranteed. 

The national minorities must be given every assistance and must enjoy 
absolute equality in rights and duties. 

Effective help must be rendered to the women so as to bring about 

equality between men and women. 

Believers in all religions must enjoy freedom of worship. Overseas 
Vietnamese in foreign countries must be protected. 

The lives and properties of foreign residents in Viet Nam must be pro¬ 
tected. Chinese nationals in particular, if they so desire, will be allowed to 
enjoy the same rights and perform the same duties as Vietnamese citizens. 

In the field of external affairs, the Viet Nam Laodong Party recommends: 
‘The Viet Nam people must unite closely \vdth and help the peoples of 
Cambodia and Laos in their struggle for independence and, with them, 
liberate jointly the whole of Indo-China; actively support the national 
liberation movements of oppressed peoples; unite closely with the Soviet 
Union, China and other people’s democracies; form close alliances with 
the peoples of France and the French colonies so as to contribute to the 
anti-imperialist struggle to defend world peace and democracy.’ 

Confident in the efforts of all its members, in the support of working 
men and women and in the sympathy of the entire people, the Viet Nam 
Laodong is sure to fulfil its tasks of : 

Bringing the liberation war to complete victory. 

Developing the people’s democratic regime. 

Contributing to the defence of world peace and democracy. 

Leading the Viet Nam people toward Socialism. 


(ii) Speech by General de Lattre de Tassigny, French High Com¬ 
missioner IN Indo-China, to members of the Government of Viet Nam, 

19 April 1951’ 

C’est pour moi une grande joie de vous avoir menes aujourd’hui — 
comme je vous ai conduits hier — sur un champ de bataille oh les Forces 

* L ' Ann/e Politique /pj/ (Parts, Editions du Grand Sidcle, 1952), pp. 584-3. 
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Vietnamiennes ont remporte la victoire, de pouvoir vous fairc sur le terrain 
le recit de ces combats, vous presenter les soldats qui les ont gagnes, vous 
montrer les travaux en cours pour mettre a i’abri le Delta. 

Sur ce sol vietnamien, au milieu des troupes de 1 Union Fran9aise, vous 
etes, Monsieur le President, Messieurs les Ministres, doublement chez 

vous. 

Vous terminez cette tournee sur le front a 1 endroit ou commen^^^j il y s 
trois mois, la bataille pour le Delta. C’est bien a Vinh-Yen qu’il convenait 
dc faire une pause pour mesurer le chemin parcouru. 

Car c’est ici que s’est situe, au mois de janvier, le tournant decisif qui fit 
cntrer la guerre dans une phase nouvelle et apparaitre aux yeux de nos 
troupes le visage de la victoire. 

La bataille dc Vinh-Yen fut la premiere grande bataille du Vietminh en 
rase campagne: cnhardi par ses succes en Haute Region, il deboula dans 
la plaine, comptant sur sa masse pour rompre notre front encore fragile, 
bousculer nos groupes mobiles a peine constitues, arriver jusqu’a Hanoi 

avant le Tet. , , 

Ce fut une dure ct decisive bataille, mcnee de notre cote en pleine 

p^riode de reorganisation avec dcs effcctifs insuffisants. Nous I’avons 

gagnee a rcmporte-picce parcc que nous n’avions pas le droit de la perdre: 

car c’etait le sort du Nord Vietnam qui se trouvait en jeu. Et le succes 

a donn^ a notre Armee a la fois une ame dc vainqueur ct le temps de se 

refondre; il a donnc k la population du Vietnam la certitude qu’eUe serait 

dc^fcnduc sans esprit de rccul; ct son cchcc brutal a montre au Vietminh 

r^tcndue de son crrcur. 

Aussi le dcuxiemc actc dc la campagne s cst-il engage, il y a trois sc- 
maines dans des conditions scnsiblcmcnt differentes. 

Notre adversaire a cherchc cette fois le combat au plus pres dcs mon- 
tagnes ou il se terre: aux lisicrcs memes du massif dc Dong Tneu; il a 
cssayd dc conjuguer avec dcs atlaqucs frontalcs massivcs, une action 
intcnsifice de guerilla sur nos arridres. Nos troupes a Mao Khc, i Ben 
Tam ont soutenu tous les assauts avee une tcnacitc imperturbable, une 
confiknee en soi nouvelle, une certitude si fascinantc dc leur domination et 

de la victoire qu’cllcs ont dominc et vaincu. 

La victoire ainsi rcmportcc cst lourdc d’espoir pour le Vietnam. Elle a 
singuliercmcnt rMl6 la valcur ct rcfTicacitc dcs soldats dc votre pays. 

L’occasion cruclle dc cette guerre a fait jaillir dc nouveau a la surface dc 
votre pcuplc toutes les vertus militaires qui illustrcrent son hisloirc et le 
soutinrent dans la luttc qu’il a menec, pendant dcs siecles, pour sa libcrlc. 

Tous les soldats victnamiens qui sc sont illustres a Vinh Yen, a Mao 
Khc, a Ben Tam, justifient ma foi dans la grandeur du Vietnam dc de- 
main: car la jcunesse victnamienne qui sert aujourd’hui sous le com- 
mandement fran9ais est la memc jcunesse qui servira demain dans 
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Farmee du Vietnam. EUe a prouve ici a la face du monde que \e iana- 
tisme communiste n’a pas le monopole du courage et n’est pas la clef du 

SVICC6S» 

Notre armee de FUnion frangaise mesure Fimportance sacree de sa 
mission. Le Vietnam est, strategiquement, la chamiere du Sud-Est 
asiatique. Mais il vaut d’abord a mes yeux pour lui-meme; il est plus 
qu’un ami; il est un parent que la France — selon Femouvante solidante 
familiale de tous temps en usage dans notre pays—aide et soutient de toutes 
ses richesses, de tous ses sacrifices ... et de ce qu*elle a de plus precieux, le 
sang de ses enfants. 

Si la France consent un tel effort, ce n’est pas seulement en souvemr des 
longues annees de vie commune—je penseavec emotionai^volontairesde 
votre pays qui vinrent par deux fois sur notre sol mourir aux cotes des 
soldats frangais, c’est aussi dans la certitude que votre gouvernement, sous 
Fautorite de Sa Majeste, represente la vitaUt6 d’un peuple sain qui refuse 
la tentation de la servitude, et qu’il entreprend de son cote tous les efforts, 
pour affermir un ideal capable de rallier tout un peuple. 

La protection de nos armes n’a de sens que parce qu’elle donne au Viet¬ 
nam qui grandit dans Findependance le temps et les moyens de devenir 
assez fort pour se sauver lui-meme, pour rassembler toutes ses energies. ^ 

Je suis ici, parce que je suis sur que le Vietnam a un grand destin, qu il 
veut Faccomplir et qu’il FacompHra . . . J’ai demande a mes soldats des 
efforts surhumains: ils les ont faits parce qu’ils partagent ma foi. J ai 
demand^ a la France des renforts importants; je les ai obtenus parce 
qu’elle croit, comme moi, a Fardente et farouche volonte du Vietnam de 

vivre et de vivre fibre. 

Les fortifications qui s’elevent renforceront, bien sur, la defense: mais 
dies doivent egalement permettre, par Feconomie des efiectifs de reprendre 
la pacification a Finterieur du Delta et d’y faire regner, la nuit comme le 
jour, sur tous les villages, la paix, la securite, la loi vietnamienne. 

Plus encore, ces fortifications constitueront la base de depart d’opera- 
tions qui doivent rallier a votre Gouvernement les populations actuelle- 
ment situees en avant de nos lignes. 

L’on me dit cependant que certains de vos compatriotes, abuses ou 
desabuses, aper^oivent une arriere-pensee politique dangereuse dans ce qui 
n’est que Fcxpressiond’uncideestrategiquesingulierementutile: cesblock- 
haus seraient a leurs yeux le signe materiel de la permanence indefinie 
de Fimplantation militaire fran^aisc au Vietnam. 

Non. Je suis venu ici pour accomplir votre independance, non pour la 
limiter. L’armee fran^aise n’est ici que pour la defendre. Les blockhaus 
qu’ellc edifie aujourd’hui, die les confiera demain a la garde de Farmee 
vietnamienne des que celle-ci sera assez nombreuse et assez forte. Les 
victoires de nos troupes qui assurent aujourd’hui la sauvegarde de votre 
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territoire permettent en meme temps, la constitution de cctte armec natio- 
nale qui domain garantira pour toujours votrc indcpendance. 

Ne faisons pas le jeu de Tennemi qui cherche a diviscr nos efforts, ct a 
vous persuader que les soldats qui vous protegent de la scr^-itudc pourraient 

etre un obstacle de plus a votre liberte. 

Les conventions et les accords qui sont les bases juridiques dc votre 
indcpendance s’executent aujourd’hui dans la plus grande sincerite. 

Votre representation cxtericurc se met en place progressivement. \’os 
delegues participent avec eclat aux conferences techniques intemationales. 
Les transferts de services ct la creation des organismes commons s^ffec- 
tuent avec le scul souci de I’efficacitc. Lc personnel fran^ais maintenu 
a votre disposition accordc a votre gouvernement toutc sa compct'encc, 

toute sa loyaute. . . ,,1^. 

II nous reste a construire ensemble I’cdifice dchcat dc 1 Instiiut d Emis¬ 
sion. Ce sera bientot chose faitc. 

II faudra encore assurer la tenuc de la monnaie qui, comme lc budget, 
cst directement fonction de la vie cconomique. Jc connais, a cct egard, vos 
preoccupations, votre volontc de voir le Vietnam reprendre lc rylhme dc 
scs exportations; riz, caoutchouc, charbon, etain; dies ramencront dans 

tout lc pays la richessc ct la confiancc. 

Vous elevant au-dessus dcs difiicultcs quotidiennes, vous avez assigne a 
votre action gouvcrncmcntalc un programme a la fois ample ct precis, sur 
les bases du message adresse au pays par Sa Majeste Bao-Dai a Toccasion 


du Tct. 

II cst impossible que tous les Victnamicns n’en preniitnt pas conscience 
ct qu’ils nc s’unisscnt pas dans la veritable Resistance, celle de la liberte 
centre la tyrannic ct Eoppression en sc rasscmblant autour de Sa Majeste 

et dc votre Gouvernement. 


(iii) Statement issued by the United States Departments ov State 
AND Defence on the re-examination of the Military Aid Programme 

FOR Indo-China, 23 Sep'fember 1951* 

Discussions which have been going on for the past week between 
General of the Army, Jean dc Lattre dc Tassigny, French High Commis¬ 
sioner in Indochina and Commander in Chief of the French Union 
Forces in Indochina, and officials of the Departments of Defense and 
State were concluded September 22 in an atmosphere of cordiality and 


unity of purpose. ^ , r 

The participants were in complete agreement that the successful defense 

of Indochina is of great importance to the defense of all Southeast Asia. 

United States officials stated that General dc Lattre’s presentation of the 


« Departrfuni of SlaU liulUiin, 0 October lysi, p. 570. 

X X 
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situation in that area had been invaluable to them and had demonstrated 
that United States and French policies in the associated states were not 

at variance. ^ t-. r i. 

In the course of the discussions with the Department of Defense, the 

military-aid program for Indochina was reexamined, with the result that 
considerable improvement will be made in the rate of deliveries of 
many items of equipment. General de Lattre has been advised that the 
question of additional aid for the French and Vietnamese forces in Indo¬ 
china in the fiscal year 1952 program is under study by the Umted States 

Government. 


2. Malaya 

(i) Statement in the House of Commons by the Secretary of State 
FOR the Colonies, Mr. James Griffiths, on the treatment of the 

Chinese in Malaya, 6 April 1951^ 

On 8th March the chairman of a body in Peking styling itself the 
Relief Committee for Overseas Chinese Refugees from Malaya sent a 
telegram to the Prime Minister announcing that his Committee had 
organised an investigation team which would proceed to Malaya to in¬ 
vestigate the conditions of suffering overseas Chinese. Arrangements for 
entry permits were demanded. On March this Relief Committee 
issued a statement which appeared in the Press in China. It is perhaps 
sufficient for me to say that this abusive statement is as dishonest and as 
transparent a Communist propaganda manoeuvre as any I have seen. We 
have nothing to hide but equally we have no intention whatsoever of 
permitting such a mission now or at a later date to enter Malaya. 

There is a free and independent Press in Malaya and the facts of the 
situation there are known to all. The great majority of Chinese in Malaya 
are peaceful, contented, and law-abiding citizens. They have nothing to 
fear except from the terrorist movement, whose object is to create disorder 
in Malaya and the majority of whose victims have been Chinese. The 
11,000 Chinese held in detention camps in Malaya are in the main aliens 
who have been actively helping the terrorists. They would not be in 
detention camps now had the Chinese been willing to accept the obliga¬ 
tions of a sovereign State to take back its own subjects when they are 
deported. In conclusion, I think the House should know that numerous 
messages have been received from Malaya Overseas Chinese requesting 
that permission for such a mission to visit there should be rejected and 
expressing their determination to co-operate in the task of resistance to 
the terrorist movement. 


* H.C. Deb. 5ih ser. vol. 486, Written Answers, col. 31. 
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(ii) Directive addressed to General Sir Gerald Templer, High 
Commissioner for Malaya, by the Secretary of State for the 

Colonies, published 7 February 1952* 

The policy of H.M. Government in the United Kingdom is that Malaya 

should in due course become a fully self-governing nation. H.M. Govern¬ 
ment confidently hope that that nation will be within the British Common¬ 
wealth. In assisting the peoples of Malaya to achieve this object, you will 
at all times be guided by the declaration of policy expressed in the pream¬ 
ble of the Federation of Malaya Agreement and by the statement of the 
special responsibilities of the High Commissioner contained in Section 19 

of that Agreement. 

To achieve a united Malayan nation there must be a common lorm ol 
citizenship for all who regard the Federation or any part of it as their real 
home and the object of their loyalty. It will be your duty to guide the 
peoples of Malaya towards the attainment of these objectives and to 
promote such political progress of the country as will, without prejudicing 
The campaign against the terrorists, further our democraUc aims in 


^Th^idcal of a united Malayan nation docs not involve the sacrifice by 
any community of its traditional culture and customs, but before it can be 
fuUv realized the Malays must be encouraged and assisted to play a full 
part in the economic life of the country, so that the present uneven 
economic balance may be redressed. It will be your duty to foslei this 

process to the best of your ability. _ . . , , . . . r in • 

H M Government believe that the British have a mission to fulfil in the 

achievement of these objects and that even after self-government has been 

attained, the British in Malaya will have a worthy and continuing part 

to play in the life of the country. • 1 . * i 10 

Communist terrorism is retarding the political advancement and econo¬ 
mic development of the country and the welfare of its pcop es. \our 
primary task in Malaya must, therefore, be the restoration ot law and 
order so that this barrier to progress may be removed. Without victory 
and the state of law and order which it alone can bring, there can be no 

freedom from fear, which is the first human liberty. 

In furtherance of your task, not only will you fulfil the normal functions 
of High Commissioner, but you will assume complete operational com¬ 
mand over all armed forces assigned to operations in the l edcr.ation and 
will be empowered to issue operational orders to their Commanders widi- 
out reference to the Commanders-in-Chief, Far East. You should establish 
the closest consultation between yourself and the Commanders-m-Chu l, 
Far East, in matters of common concern. 


‘ Tht Tints, 8 February 1952- 
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You may assure the Malayan peoples of all communities that they can 
count on the powerful and continuing assistance of H.M. Government not 
only in the immediate task of defeating the terrorists but in the longer 
term objective of forging a united Malayan nation. H.M. Government 
will not lay aside their resporwibilities in Malaya until they are satisfied 
that Communist terrorism has been defeated and that the partnership of 
all communities, which alone can lead to true and stable self-government, 
has been firmly established. 


G. PACIFIC SECURITY PACTS 

(i) Statement by President Truman on the proposed security agree¬ 
ment BETWEEN Australia, New Zealand and the U.S.A., 18 April 

The United States is moving steadily forward in concert with other 
countries of the Pacific in its determination to make ever stronger the 
position of the free world in the Pacific Ocean area. 

In connection with the reestablishment of peace with Japan, we are 
discussing with the Japanese Government the implementation of its ex¬ 
pressed desire for a posttreaty security arrangement pursuant to which 
United States Armed Forces might on a provisional basis remain in and 

about Japan. ^ ... 

The United States maintains and expects to continue to maintain its 

Armed Forces in the Ryukyus, particularly at Okinawa. 

In the Philippines, the United States is accorded certain military 
operating rights and facilities pursuant to an agreement with the Govern¬ 
ment of the Philippines, and the whole world knows that the United 
States recognizes that an armed attack on the Philippines would be looked 
upon by the United States as dangerous to its own peace and safety and 
that it would act accordingly. 

The Governments of Australia and New Zealand, in connection with 
the reestablishment of peace with Japan, have suggested an arrangement 
between them and the United States, pursuant to articles 51 and 52 of the 
United Nations Charter which would make clear that in the event of an 
armed attack upon any one of them in the Pacific, each of the three would 
act to meet the common danger in accordance with its constitutional 
processes; and which would establish consultation to strengthen security 
on the basis of continuous and effective self-help and mutual aid. 

The possibilities of such an arrangement were fully explored by Mr. 
Dulles at Canberra, Australia, and Wellington, New Zealand, and have 


* Department of State Bulletin, 30 April i95i> p* 699, 
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since been informaUy discussed with the appropriate subcommittee of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee and the Foreign Affairs Committee 

of the House. ^ tn r j 

I have now asked the Secretary of State, the Secretary of Defense, and 

Mr Dulles, as my special representative in relation to the Japanese peace 

settlement and related matters, to pursue this matter further concurrently 

with the prosecution of the other negotiations necessary to bnng the 

Japanese peace settlement to an early and satisfactory conclusion. 

The series of arrangements and dispositions outlined abov'c will 

strengthen the fabric of peace in the whole Pacific Ocean area, where 

security is strongly influenced by sea and air power. They constitute 

natural initial steps in the consolidaUon of peace in that area and also 

^vill contribute to the building of universal peace as sought by the United 

Nations and under which great goal the efforts of our nation arc now 

being largely dedicated. 


fii) Tripartite Security Treaty between Australia, New Zealand 
AND THE U.S.A., San Francisco, i September 195^ 

The Parties to this Treaty, , . . 1 r 1 /-i * r 

Reaffirming their faith in the purposes and principles of he Charter of 

the United Nations and their desire to live in peace with all peoples and 

all Governments, and desiring to strengthen the fabric of peace in the 

^Noting'^that the United States already has arrangemenU pursuant to 
which iU armed forces arc stationed in the Philippines, and has armed 
forces and administrative responsibilities in the Ryukyus, and upon tlic 
coming into force of the Japanese Peace Treaty may also station armed 
forces in and about Japan to assist in the prescivation of peace and security 


RccogniringThat Australia and New Zealand as members of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations have military obligations outside as well as 

within the Pacific Area, ,, i • r ^ 

Desiring to declare publicly and formally their sense of unity, so that no 
potential aggressor could be under the illusion that any of tliem stand 

alone in the Pacific Area, and n • j r r *1« 

Desiring further to coordinate their efforts for collective defense for the 

preservation of peace and security pending the development of a more 

comprehensive system of regional security in the Pacific Area, 

Therefore declare and agree as follows: 


• Debartmfnt of StaU Bulletin, 23 July I 95 «. PP- ' 48 - 9 - A similar treaty between tlic U.S.A. 
and Ibc Philippines was signed on 30 August 1951: ibid. 27 August 1951, p. 335 - 
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Article I 

The Parties undertake, as set forth in the Charter of the United Nations, 
to settle any international disputes in which they may be involved by 
peaceful means in such a manner that international peace and security 
and justice are not endangered and to refrain in their international rela¬ 
tions from the threat or use of force in any manner inconsistent with the 
purposes of the United Nations. 

Article II 

In order more effectively to achieve the objective of this Treaty the 
Parties separately and jointly by means of continuous and effective self- 
help and mutual aid will maintain and develop their individual and 
collective capacity to resist armed attack. 

Article III 

The Parties will consult together whenever in the opinion of any of them 
the territorial integrity, political independence or security of any of the 
Parties is threatened in the Pacific. 

Article IV 

Each Party recognizes that an armed attack in the Pacific area on any 
of the Parties would be dangerous to its own peace and safety and declares 
that it would act to meet the common danger in accordance with its 
constitutional processes. 

Any such armed attack and all measures taken as a result thereof shall 
be immediately reported to the Security Council of the United Nations. 
Such measures shall be terminated when the Security Council has taken 
the measures necessary to restore and maintain international peace and 
security. 


Article V 

For the purpose of Article IV, an armed attack on any of the Parties is 
deemed to include an armed attack on the metropolitian territory on any 
of the Parties, or on the island territories under its jurisdiction in the 
Pacific or on its armed forces, public vessels or aircraft in the Pacific. 

Article VI 

This Treaty does not affect and shall not be interpreted as affecting in 
any way the rights and obligations of the parties under the Charter of the 
United Nations or the responsibility of the United Nations for the main¬ 
tenance of international peace and security. 
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Article VII 

The Parties hereby establish a Council, consisting of their Foreign 
Ministers or their Deputies, to consider matters concerning the imple¬ 
mentation of this Treaty. The Council should be so organized as to be 

able to meet at any time. 


Article VIII 

Pending the development of a more comprehensive system of regional 
security in the Pacific Area and the development by the United Nations of 
more effective means to maintain international peace and security, the 
Council, established by Article VII, is authorized to maintain a consul¬ 
tative relationship with States, Regional Organizations, Associations of 
States or other authorities in the Pacific Area in a position to further the 
purposes of this Treaty and to contribute to the security of that Area. 


Article IX 

This Treaty shall be ratified by the Parties in accordance with their 
respective constitutional processes. The instruments of ratification shall 
be deposited as soon as possible with the Government of Australia which 
will notify each of the other signatories of such deposit. The Treaty shall 
enter into force as soon as the ratifications of die signatories have been 

deposited. 

Article X 


This Treaty in the English language shall be deposited in the archives 

of the Government of Australia. Duly certified copies thereof wil be 

transmitted by that Government to the Governments of each of the other 
^ • 

"'^r^WNESs WHEREOF thc uudcrsigncd Plenipotentiaries have signed tliis 
at San Francisco this first day of September, 1951. 
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Germany {cont.) 

Elections {cont.) 

proposals by, 267-8, 274, 277-82, 
283-6; International Control Organi¬ 
zation, and see above under Federal 
Government; U.N. and, see below 
under United Nations. 

European Defence Community, see 
EUROPEAN army: German participa¬ 
tion. 

Foreign Ministry and foreign affairs, 
revision of Occupation Statute and, 
106, 116-17, 118-20. 

France: German nationalism, exchange 
of letters on, 229-30; Peace Treaty, 
note from East German Government 
on, 272-3; rearmament within a 
European army, 216-19, 225-6, 

321—41, see also below under Paris Con¬ 
ference and Washington Conference; 
Saar, 226-8, 242-3, 244-8. See also 
above under .\llicd High Commission. 

Frontiers, allied Declaration {June 5, 
1945), 245, 248; Western Foreign 
Ministers on, 141. See also below under 
Poland. 

Great Britain; Peace Treaty, Note from 
cast German Government on, 272-3; 
rearmament and west European 
defence, Attlee on, 103-6; Saar, 
241-2, 247-8; State of war, termina¬ 
tion of, 129; see also above under Allied 
High Commission and below under 
Paris Conference and Washington 
Conference. 

I, G. Farbcn, see above under Economic 
controls. 

Japan, assets in, 623; renounces claims 
against, 622. 

Legislation, internal, reduction of Occu¬ 
pation controls on, 107, i«7, 1 >8. 

London Conference (1950), 281. 

New York Conference (1950), 253, 281, 
324 - 

Occupation Statute, revision, 106 7, 
116-20: revocation, conditions for, 
140. 

Parb Conference of three western 
Foreign Ministers with federal Chan¬ 
cellor, 139-4:• 

Partition, responsibility for, 269. 

Peace, law for the defence of, 266, 268, 
271. 

Peace Treaty: British Commonwealth, 
98; four-power discussions on, pro¬ 
posals for, 259; German proposals, 
270, 272-3, 275, 282-3; Saar and. 
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Germany {cont.) 

Peace Treaty {cont.) 

227, 234-5, 241-3 passim, 244, 246, 
248; U.S.S.R., 276-7, 653; western 
Foreign Ministers, 141; World Peace 
Council, 305. 

Poland: alleged Polish plot to return 
western territories to Germany, 364; 
frontier, 268, 375-6. 

Police, east German, remilitarization 
and, 105, 250, 256, 268, 269, 271, 322, 
325. 330» 337- 

Potsdam Agreement (1945), 248, 250, 
253. 255, 276, 296, 322,323, 328, 330, 
332, 334. 335, 340- 

Prague Declaration (1950), 249, 251-2, 
255- 

Raw materials and defence supplies, 
exchange of letters with High Com¬ 
mission embodying agreement on, 
114-16. 

Rearmament, eastern Germany, see 
above mder Police; western Germany, 
see EUROPEAN army: German partici¬ 
pation. 

Refugees from Russian Zone, 279. 

Saar, see saar. 

Schuman Plan, signs Treaty, 173-215; 
Russian attacks on German partici¬ 
pation in, 295, 332, 334-5, 337-Q, 340- 

State of War, termination of, 129-33, 
277. 

Uniheation, proposals for, 139, 141, 259, 
265-89. 

U.S.S.R.; demilitarization, proposals 
for four-Power conference on, 248-51; 
253-5, 259; 1939 pacts, 338-9, 340; 
Peace Treaty, Note from East German 
Government on, 272-3; rearmament, 
attacks on, 250, 253-4, 295-6. 323-7, 
331-6, 339-41; unification, Chuikov 
on, 275-7. above under Schuman 

Plan. 

United Nations, Investigation Commis¬ 
sion, Adenauer’s proposal, 139, 141, 
279, 280, 281-2; resolution adopted 
by General Assembly, 287-9. 

U.S.A.: Peace Treaty, Note from East 
German Government on, 272-3; 
Kersten amendment to Mutual Se¬ 
curity Act, 318; state of war, termina¬ 
tion of, 129-33. above under 

Allied High Commission and Paris 
Conference and below under Washington 
Conference. 

War guilt, evasion of, 229. 

W'arsaw Declaration (1948), 268. 


Germany (cont.) 

Washington three-Power Conference 
(Sept. 1951), 133-6, 282. 

Weimar Republic, electoral law, 287. 

White Book on unification propos^, 
265. 

World Peace Council, Berlin meeting, 
304-6. 

Gerb, Emo, 366-7. 

Golunsky, S. A., 605. 

Gordon-Walker, Patrick, 149, 150. 

Great Britain: 

China, foreign nationals, protest on 
treatment of, 572-3; recognition, 
562-3; trade and trade restrictions, 
562-7, via Hongkong, 560-2, 567-70. 

Egypt, see eoypt: Great Britain and 
MUDDLE EAST COMMAND. 

European Unity, see under European 

ARMY and EUROPEAN UNITY. 

Foreign policy, Churchill on, 136-8. 

France, Churchill-Pleven discussions, 
Paris, 141-2. 

Germany, see Germany: Great Britain. 

Greece, supports accession to North 
Atlantic Treaty, 65. 

Italy, London discussions, Attlee-De 
Gasperi, 89; Peace Treaty revision, 
see ITALY : Peace Treaty. 

Japan, Peace Treaty signed, 611-25, 
ratified, 623 n. 

London Conference of Commonwealth 
Prime Ministers, 98—100. 

Middle East Security, see middle east 

COMMAND. 

NATO, 67, 322-3, 436; Naval com¬ 
mands Atlantic, 62-64. 

Persia, see Persia: Great Britain. 

Raw materials, strategic, China trade 
and, 560-70; tripartite statement on, 
169-70. 

Rearmament, Sevan’s warning of effect 
on economic position and social 
policy, 126-8. 

Schuman Plan, 136, 141, 144. 

Soviet bloc, control and restriction of 
exports to, 562. 

Spain, opposition to membership of 
NATO, 71-74, 75; Spanish-U.S. dis¬ 
cussions protest on interference in, 75. 

Sudan, see Egypt: Sudan. 

Turkey, supports accession to North 
Atlantic Treaty, 65. 

U.S.S.R.: Anglo-So\'iet Treaty (1942), 
exchange of Notes on alleged violation 
of, 321-31; Conference of Foreign 
Ministers, exchanges on proposals for 
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Great Britain (cont.) 

U.S.S.R. (cont.) 

holding a, 248-65; control and re¬ 
striction of exports, 562; Italian 
Peace Treaty revision, Note on, 85-88; 
Middle East Command, exchange of 
Notes on, 432-3, 435-6; Trieste, pro¬ 
test on policy towards, 93-96. 

United Nations, see united nations: 
Great Britain. 

U.S.A.: Anglo-Persian oil dispute, U.S. 
mediation, 479, 489-90, 498-502, 
506-12, 516, 5>8-‘9; antagonisms, 
Russian allegations, 302; Bevamte 
hostility to U.S. policy, 126-8. 
Washington three-Power Conference, 

I 

Yugoslavia, economic aid within tri¬ 
partite programme, 382-3; security. 


379 - 

Greece: 

Great Britain, supports accession to 
North Atlantic Treaty, 65. 

Japan, signs Peace Treaty, 611-25. 
NATO, 31 n., 59, 61, accession, of 
protocol (17.10.51), 65-67. See also 
above under Great Britain. ^ 

U.S.A., economic and military aid. 


38-39, 46. _ , . 

Yugoslavia, military pact, Tito denies 
plans for, 385. 

Grifliths, James, 674. 

Gromyko, A. A., 605, 627, 633-4. 648- 
GrOsz, Archbishop Jozsef, 371. 373. 
Groiewohl, Otto, 265, 266, 269, 270, 277. 
Guatemala, signs Japanese Peace rreaiy, 


611-25. 

Guerrero, Judge, 526. 
Gulshayan, A. Q.., 475 * 


Hackworlh, Judge, 52G. 

Haiti, signs Japanese Peace Treaty, bii- 

Harr^man, Avercll, Ci n. 2; Persian mis¬ 
sion, 499, 500-502, 504. 506 12, 
514, 5 « 6 , 522- 

Henderson, Lord, 241-2. 

Herman, General Franciszck, 364. 

Heusinger, General, 325, 334 * 

Hitler, Adolf, 229. 

Hodcs, Major General H. I., O37. 

Hoffmann, Johannes, 226, 227, 243. 

Honduras, signs Japanese Peace 1 rcaty, 
61 1 - 25 ' , . ... 

Hongkong, export of strategic materials to 
China, U.S. allegations, 560-2; British 
statement on, 567-70. 


Hoover, Herbert, 9; foreign policy broad¬ 
cast, 19-25. 

Hoyer NIillar, F. R., 67. 

Hsieh Fang, General, 637. 

Hsu Mo, Judge, 526. 

Hungary: 

Deportations, 367. See also below under 
U.S.A. 

Industrial production, 303. 

Labour policy, 366-7. 

Peace Treaty: armaments provisions, 
alleged violation of, 382; Council of 
Foreign Ministers, proposals for dis¬ 
cussion by, 259, 260: Human Rights 
provisions, alleged violation of, 328, 
368; restitution of property in Ger¬ 
many, 363; revision, 87. 

U.S.S.R., arms supplies, Yugoslav alle¬ 
gations, 384. 

United Nations, membership, 87; Yugo¬ 
slav resolution on hostility towards, 

390-1• 

U.S.A.: Consulates, reopening of, 363; 
Hungarian deportations, statement 
on, 368; Kersten amendment to 
Mutual Security Act, 318; Treaty 
(1925), abrogation of most-favoured¬ 
nation provisions, 308; U.S. espionage 
and hostile activities, exchange of 
Notes on, 371-4; Vogeler, release of, 
362-3. 

Yugoslavia, see above under United 
Nations. 

Husak, Gustav, 359. 

Iceland: signs protocol to North Atl.antic 
Treaty, 67; member of U.N. Com¬ 
mission on Germany, 288. 

India: 

China, Formosa, 607. 

Japan, Peace Treaty, non-particip.-ition 
in, 606-8; State of War, termination 
of, 608. 

London Conference of Commonwealth 
Prime Ministers, 98-100. 

U.S.A., exchange of Notes on Japanese 
Peace Treaty, 606-11. 

Indo-China: 

China, relations with Lao Dong Party, 
664, 667, 670. 

France, policy, 670-3. 

Japan, Peace Treaty signed by C.am- 
bodia, Laos and Viet Nam, 611-25. 

Lao Dong Party, programme, 663-8; 
manifesto, G68-70. 

Viet Minh League, merger with Lien 
Viet League, 665. 
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Indo-China {coni.) 

U.S.S.R., 302, 331, relations with Lao 
Dong Party, 664, 667, 670. 

U.S.A., economic and military aid, 
40-41, loi, 673-4. 

Indonesia, signs Japanese Peace Treaty, 
611-25. 

Inter-Arab Joint Defence and Economic 
Pact, Text (13.4.50), 422-4. 

International Bank, 467. 

International Civil Aviation Convention, 
Japan, 617. 

International Commodity Groups, 102; 
tripartite statement on proposals for 
establishment of, 169-70. See also in¬ 
ternational MATERIALS CONFERENCE. 

International Court: 

Anglo-Persian oil dispute, 1933 agree¬ 
ment and, 471, 477, 487-8, 497; 
Order, Text ( 5 . 7 - 50 » 526-31; re¬ 
actions to, 499, 516, 520, 521-2; 
Security Council and, 532-6, 539-40, 
541-4 passim. 

Japanese Peace Treaty, 623. 

Persia, withdrawal of recognition, 542. 

Trieste, 92. 

International Labour Office, 538. 

International Law, alleged violation of by 
Kersten amendment to Mutual Se¬ 
curity Act, 318, 320. 

International Materials Conference, re¬ 
port, 170-3. 

International Military Tribunal, 616. 

International Monetary Fund, Germany 
and, 116. 

International Red Cross, 662-3. 

Iran, see Persia. 

'Iraq, Japanese Peace Treaty signed, 611- 
25; Russian Note on Allied security 
proposals, 429 and n., 431. 

Israel: Egyptian shipping embargo, 449, 
454 ~ 5 > 457 » 4^2-3; Russian Note on 
allied security proposals, 429 and n., 
431; U.S. economic aid, 39, 47. 

Italy: 

Economic recovery', 81-82. 

Emigration, 77-78, 84. 

European Defence Community, 76; 
Paris six-Power Conference, 225-6. 

France, Santa Margheriia discussions, 
75-78. Sec also below under Peace Treaty. 

Great Britain, London discussions, Dc 
Gasperi-Attlec, 89. See also below under 
Peace Treaty. 

N.-\TO, 16, 32, 67; Russian attacks on 
membership, 8(^88; U.S..\., discus¬ 
sions with on, 83. 


Italy {cont.) 

Peace 'Treaty: 259; revision, Italian 
claims for, 78-79, 82; Notes to 21 sig¬ 
natories on, 88-89 y Russian attitude, 
85-88; Tripartite Declaration (France, 
Great Britain, U.S.A.), 85, 135; U.S. 
attitude, 32,83-84; Yugoslav attitude, 

92- 93. See also belowy Trieste, Russian 
protest. 

Schuman Plan, signs Treaty, 173-215. 

Trieste: 79, 82, 259; Anglo-Italian dis¬ 
cussions, 89; De Gasperi on, 89-92; 
Italo-U.S. discussions, 84; Russian 
protest on Western policy towards, 

93- 96, and U.S. comment, 96-97; U.S. 
economic aid, 38; Yugoslav state¬ 
ment, 92-93. 

U.S.S.R.: see above under Peace Treaty 
and Trieste. 

United Nations, membership, 76, 79, 83, 
85, 87, 88. 

U.S.A.: De Gasperi’s speech to Con¬ 
gress, 79-82; Treaty of Friendship, 
Commerce and Navigation (1948) 
supplementary agreement, 84; 

Washington talks, Acheson, De Gas¬ 
peri, Truman, 83-84. See also above 
under Peace Treaty and Trieste. 

Yugoslavia, see above under Trieste. 

Japan: 

China Peace Treaty, provisions, 616, 
623; Russian claims for Chinese 
participation in drafting of, 580-1, 
583> 585. 589> 600-2, 604. 

Demilitarization, Russian-U.S. ex¬ 

changes on, 581-2, 584, 587, 589-90, 
593-6. 627-8. 

Economic controls, Russian claims for 
removal of, 583, 584, 597-8; U.S. 
comment, 588, 590. 

Foreign trade. Peace Treaty provisions, 
61^17. 

Germany, assets in, 623; claims re¬ 
nounced, 622. 

India, Peace Treaty, exchange of Notes 
with U.S.A. on, 606-11; State of 
War, termination of, 608. 

Korea, Peace Treaty provisions, 612, 
623; Russian allegations of illegal 
help to, 583, 594; U.S. comment, 
588. 

Occupation troops, withdrawal, 582-3, 
584, 588, 590, 596-7, 614. 

Peace Treaty: British Commonwealth, 
g8; China, Russian claims for parti¬ 
cipation in drafting of, 580-1, 583, 
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Japan {cont.) 

Peace Treaty {cont.) 

585, 589, 600-2, 604; Chinese attacks 

on, 576; Formosa and, 581-2, 585-6, 
598, 599. 602, 607, 610-11, 612; 
Indian-U.S. exchanges on, 606-1 
Japanese ratification, Yoshidas 
speech, 626-9; Russian attacks on, 
296; Russian-U.S. exchanges on, 
1^79-606; Text of Treaty (8.9.51), 
611-25; World Peace Council resolu¬ 
tion, 305-6. 

Reparations, 618—19. 

Security: Indian-U.S. exchanges on, 
607 610; Peace Treaty provisions, 

613-14; Russian-U.S. exchanges on, 
584, 587-8, 590, 595 . 597 , 804. Set 
also below, U.S.A., Security Pact. 
U.S.S.R., 1945 hostilities, extent of, 587, 
600; prisoners of war in, 587. 599 ~ 
600. See also above under Peace 

Treaty. . , • 

United Nations, proposed membership, 

584, 591, 612. 

U.'S.A., Security Pact, 576, 587-8, 595, 
628, 676, 677; Text (8.9.51). 625-6. 
See also above under Peace Treaty, 
jebb, Sir Gladwyn, Persian oil dispute, 

Joy,' Vi^ Admiral Turner C., Korean 
truce talks, 637-9, 641. 

Jurccki, Colonel Marian, 364. 


Kardclj, Edvard; Trieste, 92-931 U.S. 

military aid, 381-2. 

Kazemi, B., 496, 528. 

Kern, James P., 43. xt , 

Kersten, Charles, amendment to Mutual 

Security Act, 317-18. 

Kidrich, Boris, 401-2. 

Kim, Lieut. Col., 637. ^ , 

Kim II Sung, General; Armistice negotia¬ 
tions, exchange of messages with 
U.N. Commander in Chief, 634-7, 
640-3. 

Kinney, Colonel A. J., 637, 645. 
Kirchmaycr, General Jerzy, 364- . . 

Kirk, Admiral Alan, Korean Armistice, 
exchanges with Gromyko, 633—4. 
statement on in connexion with 
Russian-U.S. relations, 647-50; 
Russian comment, 650-4. 
Kirkpatrick, Sir Ivone, Adenaue^ ex¬ 
change of letters with, 107-16; Occu¬ 
pation Statute, revision, 117. 
Klaestad, Judge, 526. 

Kopecky, Vaclav, 358-61. 

B 3180 


Korea: 

.‘Vrmistice proposals, see below under 
Cease-fire and armistice proposals. 
Blockade, embargo on export of arms 
and strategic materials to North 
Korea, by United Nations, 57^-2; 
by U.S.A., 43 - 44 . 52 - 55 * 

British Commonwealth discussions, 99. 
Canada, Pearson broadcast, 630-2. 
Cease-foe and armistice proposals: 

Armistice Commission, see below under 
Principles for implementation of 
Chinese attitude, 549, 574 “ 5 - 
Commanders-in-chief, e.xchange of 
messages, 634-7, 640--3. 
Demarcation line, 632, 633, 644, 040, 
652, 655-6. 

Maci-\rthur’s intervention, 553 - 5 *. 
Neutral zone, 640-2, alleged bombing 
of, 644-5. . 

Preliminary discussions, 637—9. 644. 
645-7. 

Principles for implementation of, 
657-61. 

Russian-U.S. e.xchangcs on, 633-4, 

647-54* ^ , - 

U.N. Secretary-General, 632. 

U.S. attitude, 556-7. 

U.S.S.R., Malik’s iniiialive, 633. 
China: aggression, U.N. resolution on, 
Chinese statements, 548-5'. 
273-5; Mac.-\rthur’s ultimatum, 553 “ 
4. See also above under Cease-fire and 

armistice proposals. . 

Foreign troops, proposals for with¬ 
drawal of, 344, 643. 

Franco-U.S. discussions, loo-i. 

Japan: Peace Treaty provisions, 612. 

623:Russianallcgationsorilk*gal help 

to, 583, 594; ^*8* comment, 588. 
Prisoners of war, discussions on ex¬ 
changes of, 648, 661-3. 

Seven-nation conference, proposals tor 

a, 548. 

Thirty-eighth parallel, 555-6, 573, 574 > 
632, 633, 652. 

Unification, South Korean statement, 

632. ,. 

U.S.S.R., 331, attacks on western policy 

in. 291-2, 296; Malik’s armistice pro¬ 
posal, 313. 633; ^-N* resolution. 3 - 14 . 
354; U.S.A., exchanges with on, 

633-4, 647-54. 

United Nations, see united nations: 
Korea. 

U.S.A.: economic aitl, 41, 48-49; em¬ 
bargo on c.xport ol war materials to 
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Korea {cont.) 

U.S.A. {cont.) 

North Korea, 43 - 44 » 52 - 55 ; 
Arthur’s statement, 553-5; policy, 
555 - 7 > 643; Taft on unconstitutional 
method of initial U.S. action against, 
8; U.S.S.R., exchanges with, 633-4, 
647-54; U.N. cease-fire and armistice 
negotiations, 634-47, 655-63. 

World Peace Council resolution, 306. 
Rostov, Traicho, 359. 

Kurile Islands, 586, 607, 609-10, 612. 
Kuropieska, General, 364. 

Laos, see under indo-china. 

Latin America, U.S. Mutual Security Act, 

49 * 

Latvia, Kersten amendment to U.S. 

Mutual Security Act, 318. 
Lauterpacht, Professor H., 529. 

Lebanon, signs Japanese Peace Treaty, 
611-25. 

Lee Sang Cho, Major General, 637. 
Liberia, signs Japanese Peace Treaty, 
611-25; U.S. technical aid, 38. 
Lebanon, Russian Note on Allied security 
proposals, 429 and n., 431. 

Libya, U.S. technical aid, 38. 

Lie, Trygve, cease-fire in Korea, speech 
on, 632. 

Lilienthal, David, 349. 

Litvinov, M., correspondence with Roose¬ 
velt (1933). 3i9. 320 . 

Lithuania, Kersten amendment to U.S. 

Mutual Security Act, 318. 

Li Wei-han, 579. 

London Conference of Commonwealth 
Prime Ministers (Jan. 1951), 98-100. 
Lu,\cmbourg, European Defence Com¬ 
munity, Paris Conference, 225-6; 
Japan, signs Peace Treaty, 611-25; 
North Atlantic Treaty, signs protocol, 
67; Schuman Plan, signs Treaty, 173- 
215. 

Lyttelton, Oliver, 675-6. 

MacArthur, General Douglas, • Asian 
policy, 552; Hongkong-China trade, 
560-2, 569-70; Korean War, state¬ 
ment on, 553-4; circumstances of 

statement, 554 - 5 - 
McCloy, John J., Ii 3 -t 4 > ” 7 - 
MacMahon, Brien, joint Congress resolu¬ 
tion, 310-11. 

McNair, Sir Arnold, 526. 

Mahir Pasha, Ali, 470. 

Makki, Husain, 495. 


Malaya: British policy statement, 675-6; 
China, rubber exports to, 566-7; 
Chinese in, British statement on, 674; 
U.S.S.R., 302, 331. 

Malik, J. A., 592, 603; Korean Armistice 
proposals, 574, 633, 652. 

Manchuria, Russian interests in, 586, 599. 
Mao Tse-tung, 99, 576. 

Marcus Island, 582, 586-7, 598, 613. 
Marras, General, 86. 

Marshall, General George, 78, 241. 
Marshall Plan, 3, 26, 36-37, 123, 302, 329. 
Martin, Joseph W., 551-2. 

Maxwell Fyfe, Sir David, speech to Con¬ 
sultative Assembly, 142-5, 147. 
Meurice, Joseph, 174, 215. 

Mexico, Japanese Peace Treaty signed, 
611-25, ratified, 623 n. 

Middle East Command, Proposals, quad¬ 
ripartite (France, Great Britain, 
Turkey, U.S.A.), presented to Egypt, 
425-7; Statement of Principles, 
quadripartite, 427-9; U.S.S.R., ex¬ 
changes with Middle East and spon¬ 
soring Powers, 429-36; U.S. state¬ 
ment on Egyptian rejection of pro¬ 
posals, 468-9. 

Middleton, G. H., 502. 

Mikolayezyk, S., 364. 

Molotov, V. M., 434. 

Morrison, Herbert: Egypt, 455-8, 460, 
461-2; four-Power discus-sions, Paris, 
264-5; Germany, 129; Greek and 
Turkish membership of N.\TO, 65; 
Persian oil dispute, 480-1, 482-4, 

486-8, 494 - 5 » 49 ^. 520. 521-3. 525; 
W'ashington Conference, 133-6; 
Yugoslavia, 382-3. 

Moscow Declaration (1943). 330 - 
Mossor, General Stefan, 364. 

Munich Agreement (1938), 336, 340. 
Murray, Colonel J. C., 637-9, 645. 
Musaddiq, Dr., 486, 491, 520-1, 522, 525, 
528; British technicians, expulsion of, 
519; Great Britain, negotiations with, 
482, 484-5, 514; Harriman exchange 
of letters with, 506-12; Security 
Council, sp>ccch to, 540-6; Truman, 
exchange of letters with, 498-501. 

Nahhas Pasha, exchange of Notes with 
Morrison, 461-2. 

Nam II, General, 637, 638. 

Nanpo Archipelago, 613. 

Nansei Archipelago, 613, 628. 

NATO, see north Atlantic treaty 

ORG.\NIZATION. 
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Netherlands: Eisenhower’s visit, 15; 
European Defence Community, Paris 
Conference, 225-6; Japan, signs 
Peace Treaty, 611-25; North Atlantic 
Treaty, signs protocol, 67; Schuman 
Plan, signs Treaty, 173-215; United 
Nations, member of Commission on 
Germany, 288. 

New Zealand; Japanese Peace Treaty 
signed, 611-25: ratified, 6230.; 
London Conference of C^ommon- 
wealth Prime Ministers, 98-100; 
Middle East Comnoand, 425; Security 
Treaty with Australia and U.S.A., 
see security: Pacific, TriparlitcTreaty. 

Nicaragua, signs Japanese Peace Treaty, 
611-25. 

North Atlantic Treaty Organization: 

Armed Forces, set below under U.S.A. and 
see also European army. 

Canada, proposes reorganization, 56. 

Council: Ottawa meeting, 58 60; re¬ 
organization of, 55-56: Rome meeting, 
61 -62, 219-23; temporary committee, 
60, 61, 221. 

Defence Committee, merged with the 
Council, 56. 

Defence, Finance and Economic C:om- 
mittcc, merged with the Council, 56. 

DcTence Production Board, 57 -58. 

Denmark, approvis appointment of 
Atlantic C^ommander, 62. 

Eisenhower’s European tour, >5-16. 

Financial and Econotnic Board, 58. 

France, rearmament and, 15, >23 4. 

Germany, see below under Raw 
Materials and see also European 
army: German participation. 

Great Britain, 322 3. 436: (Greece and 
Turkey, supports accession. <>5; naval 
comrnancLs Atlantic, statement on, 
62 64; Spain, opposes iminbership. 


Grecce.^’ai'n., 59, 61; British .statement 
on accession, 65: protocol on acee.s- 
sion, Text (17.10.51), 65-67. 

Italy, 16, 32; Russian attack on member¬ 
ship. 06 88; U.S.A., discussions with 
on, 83. 

Middle East Security proposal.s and, 
426. 

Military Committee, 61. 

Naval Ckjmmands and appoinlinents, 

Atlantic, 62-64. 

Raw materials, strategic, 169, 170; 

Germany, agreement with Allied 
High Commission on, 114-16. 


North Atlantic Treaty Organization (coni.) 
Spain, 332; British attitude, 71 - 74 ’ 755 
U.S. attitude, 32, 74. 

Turkey, 31 n., 59, 61 : British attitude to 
accession, 65; protocol on accession. 
Text (17.10.51), 65-C7; U.S.S.R.. ex¬ 
changes with on, 68-71. 

U.S.S.R., attacks on, 292, 297, 316. 344, 
354, 654: Clouncil of Foreign Minis¬ 
ters, proposed inclusion on agenda of, 
258, 260, 261, 262-3, 264-5; Ger¬ 
many and, see under europe.vn .\raiy: 
Italian Peace Treaty and. 85-88; 
Middle East security proposals and, 
429-31, 432; Turkish membership. 

68-71. 

United Nations C^hartcr, 347. 

U.S.A., 4, 12-19, 434-5: armed forces, 
question of di-spatch of to l-,urop<-. 
lo-ii, 17-18, 22-24. 25 30. 31-32; 
Spain and, 32, 74: Economic and 
military aid to Europe, sec u.s..\.; 
Mutual Security Act. 

Washington threc-Power statements, 

>35’ >38. 

Yugoslavia, Tito on, 383-4. 

Nonvay: Eisenhower’s \isit. 16; Japan, 
signs Peace Treaty, 611-25: Norili 
Atlantic Treaty, signs proKx ol. 67. 
Novomesky, Laco, 35<). 

Nowirki, Colonel Stanislaw, 364. 

Oatis, William, 361-2. 

Odcr-Neisse Line, see ui.rmanv: I’olaml. 
Frontier. 

Opatrny, Dr., 37 J. 

Organization of .American Slates, strat« gir 
raw materials, 169, 170. 
Organization for European Fconomic 
C:ooj)eration; Council of Furc)pe. rc- 
cointnendalion for nu rger witli. 1(18: 
NATO, coordination with, 58: 
.Schuman Plan, liaiscjii with, 213: 
strategic raw materials, 169, 170, 172. 


Pacciardi, R., 86. 

Pacific Security, see jai’AN : U.S..A. security 
Pact, iMTiMi'i'iNE Ri-runMi:: 

Treaty and security: Pacific, 'I’ri- 
partite Treaty. 

Paik .Sun Yup, Major General, 637. 
Pakistan: Japanese Peace 'irealy signed, 
611-25, ratified, 6230.; London 
Conference of CAunnionwealtli Prime 
Ministers, 98 itio; member of U.N. 
Coininission on Ccrinany, 288. 
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Palais Rose Conference see council of 

FOREIGN MINISTERS. 

Panama, signs Japanese Peace Treaty, 
611-25. 

Panchen Lama, Ninth, 577. 

Panyushkin, A. S., 605. 

Paracel Islands, 613. 

Paraguay, signs Japanese Peace Treaty, 
611-25. 

Parece Vela Islands, 582, 586-7, 598, 613. 
Paris Conferences: European Defence 
Community, 216-19, 225-6; Ger¬ 
many, Western Foreign Ministers 
with Federal Chancellor, 139-41; 
Palais Rose, 257-64. 

Peace Campaign, 322; Beria speech, 294- 
304; five-Power Peace Pact—appeal 
by World Peace Council, 304; 
Russian references to, 291, 294, 298, 
3J2> 3 i 3 > 316-17, 326, 344, 354, 431; 
World Peace Council, resolutions 
adopted by, 304-7. See also Germany: 
Peace, Law for the Defence of, and 
u.s.s.R. : Peace Defence Law. 

Pearson, Lester, broadcast on Korean 
War, 630-2. 

Pella, Giuseppe, 83. 

Peng Teh-Huai, General, Armistice nego¬ 
tiations, exchange of messages with 
U.N. Commander in Chief, 634-7, 
640-3. 

Persia: 

Anglo-Iranian Oil Company; arbitra¬ 
tion clause of 1933 agreement, 476- 

7, 480, .J83, 485-6,487-8; economic 
and social contributions to Persian 
development, 536-8; evacuation of 
personnel, 517, 519-20, 523-5,533; 
expropriation under nationalization 
law, 481-2; legality of, 476, 484, 
486, 487-8, 540-3; provisions for 
implementation of, 492-5; Supple¬ 
mental Agreement, Text (i7.7.49)» 

47i-5> 515- 

Anti-Sabotage Bill, 495-6; British pro¬ 
test, 497. 

Great Britain, oil dispute: 

British tankers, withdrawal of, 497. 
Evacuation, see above under Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Co. 

Governmental exchanges and state¬ 
ments, 475-81, 482-5, 486-8, 494- 

8, 502, 512-14. 

International Court Order, 526- 
31. 

Nationalization, British recognition 
of principle of, 502, 518, 521. 


Persia (cont.) 

Great Britain, oil dispute (cont.) 

Policy, British party politick differ¬ 
ences on, 514-18, 520-6. 

Security Council proceedings, 531-46. 
Stokes proposals, 502-4; Persian rejec¬ 
tion of, 504-6. 

U.S. mediation, see below under U.S.A. 
International Court, see international 

COURT. 

Japan, signs Peace Treaty, 611-25. 

Oil nationalization law (i.5.5i)> 481-2. 
Shah, 481. 

U.S.S.R., proposal for joint oil company 
rejected, 545. 

United Nations, Security Council de¬ 
bate on oil dispute, 531-46. 

U.S.A.: Anglo-Persian oil dispute, 
489-92; Harriman mediation, 498- 
502, 504, 505, 506-12, 516, 522; 
military and economic aid, 38-39, 46. 
Peru, signs Japanese Peace Treaty, 611-25. 
Pescadores Islands, 581-2, 586, 598, 599, 
602, 612. 

Peturssen, Gunnlauger, 67. 

Philippine Republic: Japan, signs Peace 
Treaty, 611-25; U.S.A., economic 
and military aid, 40-41, 47; security, 
676; treaty signed, 6770. 

Pleven Plan, see European army. 

Pleven, Rene, Anglo-French discussions, 
Paris, 141-2; Washington discussions, 
100-3. 

Plowden, Sir Edwin, 61 n. 2. 

Poland: 

Army conspiracy, 364-5. 

Church and State, ecclesiastical ad¬ 
ministration in western territories, 
375-6. 

Frontier, see below under Germany. 
Germany, alleged plot to return western 
territories to Germany, 364; frontier, 
268, 375-6. 

Industrial production, 303. 

United Nations, elected member of 
Commission on Germany, 288; Yugo¬ 
slav resolution on hostility towards, 

390 ->. 

U.S..\.; Kersten amendment to Mutual 
Security Act, 318; Treaty (1931), 
abrogation of most-favoured-nation 
provisions, 308. 

Yugoslavia, see above under United 
Nations. 

Polyanski, A. S., 315. 

Pongraez, Alajos, 372. 

Port Arthur, 599. 
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Portugal, signs protocol to North Atlantic 
Treaty, 67. 

Potsdam Declaration {i 945 )> 299 > 575 * 
Germany, 248, 250, 253, 255, 276, 
296, 322, 323, 328, 330, 332, 334, 335, 
340; Japanese Peace Treaty, 296, 
580, 581, 583, 584-53 5873 593 . 596, 
600-1, 603, 604, 609, 614. 

Power, Admiral Sir Arthur, 64. 

Radcliffe, Lord, 485. 

Rajk, Liszl6, 359. 

Randaccio, Sanna, 91, 92. 

Rankovic, General Alexander, report on 
judiciary, 402-11. 

Raw Materials, international cooperation 
in the field of, set international 

COMMODITV GROUPS atld INTERNATIONAL 
MATERIALS CONFERENCE. 

Rayburn, Sam, 129. 

Razmara, General, 515. 

Read, Judge, 526. 

Rcynaud, Paul, speech on European 
Army, 146-8. 

Ribicoff, Abraham A., joint Congress 
resolution, 310-11. 

Ridgway, General Matthew, Korean 
Armistice negotiations, 652; ex- 
changes with North Koreans and 
Chinese Communists on, 834-7, 
640-3; statements on, 644-5. 

Roman, Major W., 364. 

Romulo, General Carlos, 355. 

Roosevelt, Franklin D., correspondence 

with Litvinov (i 933 ). 3 » 9 . 320 - 
Rosario Island, 582, 586-7, 598, 613. 
Rossi-Longhi, A., 67. 

Rolhnic, A. K., 529. 

Rumania: 

Industrial production, 303. 

Peace Treaty, 259; armaments pro- 
visions, alleged violation of, 3 ”^' 
human rights provisions, alleged 
violation of, 328, 369; revision, 

87. ,, 

U.S.S.R. arms supplies, Yugoslav alle¬ 
gations, 384. 

United Nations, membership, 67; see 
also below under Yugoslavia. 

U.S.A.: alleged espionage, exchange of 
Notes on, 3G5 6; commercial agree¬ 
ment (1930), termination of, 308; 
Kcrsien amendment to Mutual Se¬ 
curity Act, 318. 

Yugoslavia: U.N. resolution on hostility 
towards, 390-1; Yugoslav minority, 
protest on deportation of, 368-70. 


Russell, Richard, joint Senate resolution, 
31-32. 

Ryukyu Islands, 582, 586-7. 598 > 607, 
609-10, 613, 628-9, 876, 677. 

Saar: 

British attitude, 241-2. 

France, Conventions (3.3.50). 231-40, 
245; Democratic Party, protest on, 

243-4. 

German altitude, 226-B; exchange of 
Notes with .Mlied High C^ominission 
on, 244—8. 

Schuman Plan, 181; Franco-Gcrman 
exchanges on, 242-3. 

Sakhalin Islands, 586, 607, 612. 

Salah ud-DIn, 441, 458-61. 

San Francisco Conference (Sept. 195O. 
576; India’s non-participation in, 
608; Japanese Peace Treaty signed, 
611-25; Russian-U.S. exchange on 
Russian representation at, 604 6. 

San Francisco Conference (1945). 3 -H* 345 - 

Santa Margheriia discussions, France- 
Italy, 75-78. 

.Saplacan, Constantin, 365. 

Saudi Arabia, signs Japanese^ Peace 
Treaty, 611-25; Russian Note on 
Allied security proposals. 429 and n., 
431. 

Schulenbcrg, F. von der, 434. 

Schuman Plan: 

British attitude, 141, 144. 

Franco-Italian discussions, 77. 

Franco-U..S. discussions, loi. 

Russian attacks on, 295, 332 ! 334 “ 5 . 

337 - 8 . 340- 

Saar, 181, 242-3. 

Treaty, signed (18.4.5O by Belgium, 
France, Italy. Luxembourg, Nether¬ 
lands, Western Germany, Text, 
173-215. 

Washington ihrec-Powcr statement, 13b. 

Schuman, Robert, 335; .\nglo-French 
discus-sions, Paris. 141-2; Paris con- 
jtfcnce with British and U.S. I'orcign 
Ministers and German lederal t.han- 
cellor, 139-41 ; Saar, 2-12 4; Schuman 
Plan, signs I'realy, 1 7 -j! 215; Wa.sliing- 
lon three-Power conference, 133 6, 

219. 

Security: 

Middle I'.ast, set inter-araii joint ue- 

FENCE ANI> EC-.ONOMIC FACT and MIDDLE 
EAST COMMAND. 

North Atlantic, see north Atlantic 

THtATY ORGANIZATION. 
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Security {cont.) 

Pacific, Tripartite Treaty, 576, Text 
(1.9.51), 677-g; Truman statement 
on, 676-7- See also japan: U.S.A., 
Security Pact, and Philippine re¬ 
public: U.S.A. Treaty. 

Seddon, N. R., 485-6, 492 . 

Sforza, Count Carlo, Peace Treaty re¬ 
vision, 78-79; Schuman Plan, signs 
Treaty, 174, 215. 

Shaweross, Sir Hartley, statement on trade 
with China, 562-70. 

Shepherd, Sir Francis, 477, 482, 498, 512, 

5 > 4 - 

Sherman, Admiral, 74. 

Shvernik, President Nikolai, exchange of 
letters with Truman, 309, 311-12. 

Siam, U.S. military aid, 40. 

Singapore, see malaya. 

Slansky, Rudolf, 362. 

Slim, Field Marshal, 444. 

Sling, Otto, 358-61. 

Soo Young Lee, Colonel, 637. 

Soskice, Sir Frank, 529. 

South Africa, see union op south Africa. 

Southern Rhodesia, London Conference 
of Commonwealth Prime Ministers, 
98-100. 

Spaak, Paul-Henri, speech on resigning 
Presidency of Assembly of Council of 
Europe, 149-54. 

Spain: 

France, Spanish-U.S. dbcussions, pro¬ 
test on interference in, 75. 

Great Britain, NATO, British opposi¬ 
tion to Spanish membership of, 71-74, 
75; Spanish-U.S. discussions, protest 
on interference in, 75. 

International Brigade, 359. 

U.S.A., ^Vestc^n defence, supports 
Spanish participation in, 32, 74. 

Speidel, General, 325, 334. 

Spindcr, Vilhelm, 365. 

SpofTord, Charles, 55, 67. 

Spratlcy Islands, 613. 

Spychaiski, General, 364. 

Stalin, Marshal, 295, 298, 300, 350, 589, 
595» 650, 651, 653; atomic bomb and 
control of atomic energy, replies to 
Pravda correspondent on, 341-2; 
British Commonwealth, 99; foreign 
policy, replies to Pravda correspond¬ 
ent on, 290-4. 

Stehlik, Anton, 371. 

Stepinac, .\rchbishop, 391-2. 

Stevenson, R. S., 441. 

Stikker, Dirk Udo, 174, 215, 226. 


Stokes, Richard, Persian oil dispute, 
502-4, 506, 507, 508, 509, 510, 522. 
Sudan, see egypt. 

Suez Canal, Egyptian interference with 
shipping in, see under egypt: Israel. 
Sverma, Jan, 359. 

Svermova, Maria, 358-61. 

Syria, signs Japanese Peace Treaty, 611— 

25. 

Taft, Robert A., foreign policy speech, 
7-12. 

Taiwan, see china: Formosa. 

Tatar, General Stanislaw, 364. 

Templer, Sir Gerald, 675-6. 

Thailand, see Siam. 

Tibet, agreement signed with China 

( 23 . 5 . 50 , 577 - 9 - 

Tito, Marshal, 404; foreign policy, 379- 
80, 383-5; Vatican, 391. 

Trieste, see Italy: Trieste. 

Truman, President Harry S., 297, 298, 
301, 308, 518, 654; De Gasperi, dis¬ 
cussions with, 83-84; Germany, 129- 
33; Hungarian deportations, 368; 
Italian Peace Treaty, 78; Japan, 587, 
627; Korean War, 554-5; Mutual 
Security Programme, 32-42; Pacific 
security, 67^7; Persia, exchange of 
Notes with Musaddiq, 498-501; 
Pleven, discussions with, 100-3; 
Shvernik, exchange of letters with, 
309 > 3tt-i2; State of the Union 
speech, 1-7; Yugoslavia, 380-1, 386- 

7. 

Tung Hua, General, 637. 

Turkey: 

Eg^pt, security proposab, see middle 

EAST COMMAND. 

Great Britain, statement supporting 
accession to NATO, 65. 

Middle East Security proposals, see 

MIDDLE EAST COMMAND. 

NATO, 31 n., 59, 61; protocol on acces¬ 
sion, Text (17.10.51), 65-67. 
U.S.S.R., Middle East security pro¬ 
posals, protest on, 432-3; North 
Atlantic Treaty accession, exchange 
of Notes on, 6^71. 

U.S.A., military and economic aid, 
38-39, 46. 

Yugoslavia, military pact, Tito denies 
plan for, 385. 

Underdeveloped areas, U.S. programme 
of technical assistance to, 34, 38-42, 

44-52. 
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Union of South Africa: Japanese Peace 
Treaty signed, 6i 1-25; London Con¬ 
ference of Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers, 98-100; Middle East Com¬ 
mand, 425. 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics: 

Armed Forces, western allegations on 
strength of, 322, 330, 386: denial, 
290-1, 326, 355. 

Atomic energy, 291, 294, 298, 312, 313, 
316, 326, 653; Stalin’s replies to 
questions on, 341-2; U.N. resolu¬ 
tion for calling for world conference 
on control of, 344; Vyshinsky to 
General Assembly, 348-56. 

British Commonwealth, 99. 

Bulgaria, rearmament, Yugoslav allega¬ 
tions of, 384. 

China, see china: U.S.S.R. and china: 
Formosa. 

l£conf>mic, construc tion projects, 290-1, 
294, 313. 

Fgypt, set below under Middle East. 

Foreign policy, Beria speech, 294-304: 
Stalin’s replies lo questions on, 
290-4. 

France, see krancf: U.S.S.R. 

Germany, see Germany: U.S.S.R. 

Groat Britain, see great mkitain : 
U.S.S.R. 

Hungary, rearmament, Yugoslav alle¬ 
gation, 384. 

Indo-China, 302, 331 ; relations with 
Lao Dong Party, 6G4, 667, 670. 

Italy, Peace Treaty, refuses to consider 
revision of, 85-88; Iricste, protest 
on western policy in, 93-9^* 

Japan, JAPAN : U.S.S.R. 

Korea, see korfa: U.S.S.R. 

Latin American States, Stalins attack 
on, 292-3. 

Middle East, 1940 proposal on spheres 
of interest in, 434; Noles to Egypt, 
Iraq, lsra«l, Lebanon, Saudi 
Arabia and the 'I’einen on Allied 
security proposals, 429 and n., .J 3 * > 
Notes lo France, Great Britain, 
Turkey, and U.S.A. on same, 
432 b. 

Mutual Assistance pacts, 263. 

North Atlantic Treaty, attacks on, 292, 
297, 31b, 344, 3 .'j 4 » b 54 : Council of 
Foreign Ministers, proposed inclu¬ 
sion on agenda of, 258, 260, 261, 
262-3, 264 5; Germany and. see 
under furopkan army: German 
participation; Italian Peace Treaty 
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Union of Soviet Socialist Republics iconl.) 

North .Atlantic Treaty {cont.) 

and, 85-88; Middle East Security 
proposals and, 429-31, 432: Turk¬ 
ish membership, 68—71. 

Peace Campaign, see peace clampaign. 

Peace Decree (1917), 3*2. 

Peace Defence Law, 298. 

Persia, proposed joint oil company re- 
jeclcd, 545. 

Rumania, arrm supplies, ^ ugoslav 
allegations, 384. 

Schuman Plan, attacks on, 295, 332, 

334-5. 337 - 8 . 340- „ , 

Subversive activities in, alleged U.S. 
financing of, see below under U.S..\., 
Kersten amendment. 

Turkey: Middle East security pro¬ 
posals, protest on, 432-3; North 
Atlantic Treaty membershij). ex¬ 
change of Noles on, 68-71. 

United Nations, see cnited namons: 

U.S.S.R. 

U.S..\.: 

Conference of Fon'ign Ministers, ex¬ 
changes on proposals for holding. 
248-64. 

C’ongrcss goodwill resolution, ex¬ 
changes on, 309-17, 653. 

Economic agreeinciu (1937). ter¬ 
mination of, 308, 315, 654. 

Italian Peace Treaty revision. Note 
on, 85-88. 

Japanese Peace Treaty, exc h.inge of 
Noles on, 579-606. 

Kersten amendment lo Mutual Se¬ 
curity Art, exchanges on, 317 21. 

Korean ,\rmislirc, exchange's on, 
633 4. b47-54. 

Middle East Ckimmancl, exchanges 
on, 432-5. 

Policy and relations, Kirk-\ ysliinsky 
exchanges, 649 50. 652 4. 

Trieste, protest on policy towards, 
93 -96; U.S. comment, 96 97. 

War materials, boycott on dispatch ol 
from any ccjuntric'S receiving U.-S. 

aiti. 43 44 * .52 5 , 5 . 3 ‘. 5 . bfi-p 

Yugoslavia, liostility, 382, 3o.p 386, 

390 '*- 

United Kingdom, see ciRKAT Britain. 

United Nations: 

Albania, Yugoslav rc*solulion cm hostility 
towards, 390 1. 

Arab League i)cfence Pact, 422, 423. 

Armaments and atomic energy: Dis- 
armament Commission established 
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United Nations {cont.) 

Armaments and atomic energy {cont.) 
to replace Atomic Energy Com¬ 
mission and Commission for Con¬ 
ventional Armaments, 356-8; joint 
British-French-U.S. proposals, 
342-3, 346, 347-8; Russian criti¬ 
cism of, 34^54; Russian proposals, 
including World Disarmament 
Conference, 344, 354-6. 

Atomic energy, see above under Arma¬ 
ments. 

Brazil, 347, member of Commission on 
Germany, 288. 

British Commonwealth, 99. 

Bulgaria, membership, 87; Yugoslav 
resolution on hostility towards, 
390-1. 

China: aggression in Korea, resolution 
on, 292, 306, 547-51. 575; em¬ 
bargo on war materiab to, resolu¬ 
tion on, 571-2, 575; Korean cease¬ 
fire and armistice negotiations, 
634-47, 655-63; membership, 557- 
8 . 

Czechoslovakia, Yugoslav resolution on 
hostility towards, 390-1. 

Disarmament Commission, see above 
under Armaments. 

Egypt, resolution on shipping embargo, 

462-3- 

Finland, membership, 87. 

France, armaments control, joint pro¬ 
posals, 342-3. 

General Assembly: armaments and 
atomic energy, resolutions on con¬ 
trol of, 342-3, 356-8; Chinese 
aggression in Korea, resolution on, 
547-8; Eden speech on collective 
security and disarmament, 344-8; 
embargo on war supplies to China 
and North Korea, 571-2; Germany, 
appoints investigation Commission 
on, 287-9; Mutual Security Act, 
rejects resolution demanding repeal 
of, 320; Peace, Russian resolution 
on measures to strengthen, 344; 
Vyshinsky speech on atomic energy 
control and Russian peace pro¬ 
posals, 348-56. 

Germany, proposal for International 
Investigation Commission on possi¬ 
bility of holding free elections, 139, 
141, 279, 280, 281-2, 287-9. 

Great Britain: arms embargo to China, 
supports resolution, 565; arma¬ 
ments, joint proposals on control of. 


United Nations {cont.) 

Great Britain {cont.) 

342-3; collective security and dis¬ 
armament, Eden speech to General 
Assembly, 344-8; Persian oil dis¬ 
pute, 519, 522, 525, 53*-46* 
Human Rights Declaration, 589, 612. 
Hungary, Yugoslav resolution on 
hostility towards, 390-1. 

Iceland, member of Commission on 
Germany, 288. 

Israel, resolution on Egyptian shipping 
embargo, 462-3. 

Italy, membership, 76, 79, 83, 85, 87, 

88 . 

Japan, membership, 584, 591, 612. 
Korea: 

Additional Measures Committee, 547, 

571- 2. 

.Asian and Arab States, resolution by, 

548. . . 

Cease-fire and annistice negotiations, 

634-47, 655-63. 

Good Offices Committee, 546-7, 550, 

572 - 

MacArthur’s statement, 553-4* 
Malik’s broadcast, 633. 

Policy, reaffirmation of, 547-8, 572. 
Reconstruction Agency, 41, 48. 
Secretary-General, speech by, 632. 
Middle East security proposals, 427, 

434 , 436- , . 

Netherlands, member of Commission on 

Germany, 288. 

New Zealand, 347. 

Pacific Security Treaty, 678. 

Pakistan, member of Commission on 
Germany, 288. 

Peace and Security, Russian resolution, 
344 , 354 - 

Persia, oil dispute, 531-46. 

Poland, Germany, elected member of 
Commission on, 288; Yugoslav 
resolution on hostility towards, 

390-*• 

Relief and Works Agency for Palestine 
refugees, 47. 

Rumania, membership, 87; Yugoslav 
resolution on hostility towards, 
390 - 1 * 

Schuman Plan, 213. 

Security Council: Anglo-Persian oil dis¬ 
pute, 519, 522, 53*-46; disarma¬ 
ment proposals and, 355, 356, 357; 
Eg>'ptian shipping embargo, 462-3; 
Russo-Persian dispute, 1946 reso¬ 
lution on, 460; Trieste, Russian 
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United Nations {cont.) 

Security Council (cont.) 

demand for appointment of 
Governor, 96. 

U.S.S.R.: attitude towards, 292-3, 
329—30; Korean War, Malik’s 
Armistice proposal, 633; Mutual 
Security Act, sponsors resolution on, 
320; Peace, resolution on measures 
to strengthen, 344; \’yshinsky to 
General Assembly on Western dis¬ 
armament proposals and Russian 
Peace plan, 348-56; Yugoslavia, 
resolution condemning hostile 
activities, 390-1. See also below. 
Veto. 

U.S.A.: armament control, joint pro¬ 
posals on, 342-3; cease-fire and 
armistice negotiations in Korea, 
634-47) 655-63; Mac Arthur’s 

statement on Korean War, 553 ' 4 ' 
Mutual Security Act, rejection of 
resolution demanding repeal of, 
320. 

Veto, 85, 87, 328, 329. 

W'orld Peace Ckmncil, 306, 307. 

Yugoslavia, resolution on hostile 
activities of U.S.S.R. and satellite 
States, 390-1. 

United States of America: 

Africa, technical assistance to, 46. 

Armed forces, question of dispatch of to 
Europe, lo-n, I 7 '> 8 , 22- 24, 25-30, 
31-32. 

Asia, economic and military aid, 39 4 ‘‘^' 

Australia, sec skchrity: Paciti*-. tri¬ 
partite Treaty. 

British C’ommonwealth, relations, 99. 

Bulgaria, commercial agreement (i 93 ^)» 
termination of, 308; Kersten amend¬ 
ment to Mutual Security Act, 
318. 

China, see china: U.S.A. and china: 
Formosa. 

Czechoslovakia, Kersten amendrnont to 
Mutual Security Act, 318; Oatis trial, 
statement on, 361-2. 

Economic Cooperation Act (1948)) 43 ) 
44 , 45 . 46, 47 ; Administration, 43, 50, 
53. 

Egypt: Anglo-Egyptian Treaty abroga¬ 
tion, statement on, 469; security pro¬ 
posals, see MtDHLE EAST COMMAND. 

Export-Import Bank, 35. 

Far Eastern Economic A.ssistance Act 

(1950), 48- 


United States of America (cont.) 

Foreign aid, see below under Mutual 
Security .Act. 

Foreign policy. President’s State of the 
Union speech, 1-7; Republican state¬ 
ments on, 7-30. 

France, see fic,vkce: U.S.A. 

Germany, see Germany: U.S..A. 

Great Britain, see great britai.n: U.S..\. 
Greece, economic and military aid, 
38-39, 46. 

Hungary, see hi'.ngary: U..S..A. 

India, exchange of Notes on Japanese 
Peace Treaty, 606-11. 

Indo-China. economic and militar>’ aid, 
40-41, tot, 673-4. 

Information services, Eisenhower on 
need to strengthen, 19. 

International Development Act (>950), 

44. 47 - 

Israel, economic aid. 39, 47. 

Italy, see itai.y: U.S..-\. 

Japan: jrr japan: U.S.A. 

Korea, see KOREA : U.S..A. 

Middle East, Mutual Security .Act and. 
38-39, 46-47. See also middle east 

COMMAND. 

Military bases abroad. Rus.sian concern 
about, 260, 261, 262-3, 264, 316, 344. 

353 - 4 - 

Mutual Defence /Assistance .Act (1949), 
380, 381 ; as amended by the Mutual 
.Security .Act, see below under Mutual 
.Security Act. 

Mutual Defence A-wistance CAmtrol .-Set 

(26.jo.51). 52-.55. 654. 

Mutual Security Act: (approved 

10.10.51), 44-52; Kersten amend¬ 
ment, 4.J-45, 3« 7-18; Rus-sian prt.tests 
on, 318 21; Trumairs recommentl.i- 
tions to Congress, 32-42; A'ugoslavia, 
agreement with under, 386 -90. 
Mutual Security Agency, 50; Director, 

49 '5 >• 

National Security Council, 43. 

New Zealand, see security: Pacific, 
Tripartite Treaty. 

NATO, 4, 12-29, 67, 434-5: dispatch of 
troop.s to Europe, 10-11,17 18, 22 24, 
25-30, 31-32; economic and military 
aid to Europe, see above under Mutual 
Security Act. 

Pacific security, see security: Pacific. 
Tripartite Treaty and japan: U.S..\. 
Security Pact. And iee below under 
Philippine Republic. 

Persia, Anglo-Persian oil dispute, .1O9 - 
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92; Harriman mediation, 498-502, 
504, 505. 508-12, 516, 522; military 
and economic aid, 38-39, 46. 
Philippine Republic, economic and 
military aid, 40-41, 47; security, 676; 
Treaty, 576, 677 n. 

Poland, Kersten amendment to Mutual 
Security Act, 318; Treaty (1931) 
abrogation of most-favoured-nation 
provisions, 308. 

Raw materials, strategic, tripartite 
statement on, 169—71. 

Rumania, see Rumania: U.S.A. 

Siam, military aid, 40. 

Spain, supports participation in western 
defence, 32, 74. 

Trade Agreements Extension Act, 308-9. 
Turkey, economic and military aid, 

38-39. 46. 

Underdeveloped areas, programme of 
technical assistance to, 34, 38-42, 

44-52. 

United Nations, see united nations: 
U.S.A. 

U.S.S.R., see u.s.s.r.: U.S-.A. 

Voice of America, 11, 372. 

^\'ashington Tripartite Conference, 
133-6. 

Yugoslavia: economic aid, 38; emer¬ 
gency aid, 377 8, 380-1 ; militaiy aid, 
381-2, 38,1- 5, 386-7; text of agree¬ 
ment on (14.11.51), 387-90. 

Uruguay, signs Japanc*se Peace Treaty, 
611-25. 

Utnik, Colonel Marian, 364. 

Van don Brink, R. M., 174, 215. 

V^an Zeeland, Paul. 174, 215. 

Varcsteh, Mohammed .\li, 486, 492-4. 
Vatican, Poland and, 375; Yugoslavia, 
Tito on relations, 391. 

Venezuela, signs Japanese Peace Treaty, 

611-25- 

Vian, Admiral Sir Philip, 63. 

Viet Nam, see under indo-china. 

\'ogeler, Robert, 362-3. 

Volcano Islands, 582. 586-7, 598, 613. 
Vyshinsky, A. Y., 346; General .-Xssembly, 
speech to, 348-56; Korean armistice 
and relations with U.S..A., statement 
on, 650-4. 

War guilt, German evasion of, 229. 
Washington Tripartite Conference 

(I 4 - 9 . 5 I). 133-8. 

Weygand, General, 340. 


Wherry, Senator, 25 n. 

Wilgrcss, L. D., 67. 

Wilson, Charles, 297. 

Winiarski, Judge, 526, 531. 

World Peace Congress, Warsaw( 1950), 307. 
World Peace Council, Berlin meeting, 
304-6; Vienna meeting, 306-7. 

Yalta Agreement (i 945 )> 299, 328; Japan¬ 
ese Peace Treaty and, 296, 581, 583, 
587, 603; Port Arthur and, 599. 

Yeh, George K.C., 559. 

Yemen, Russian Note on allied security 
proposals, 429 and n., 431. 

Yoshida, Shigeru, 609, 626-9. 

Y’ugoslavia: 

Austria, relation.s, 385. 

Church and State, release of Stepinac, 

391- 2. See also below under Vatican. 
C^olleciivization, 411-12. 

Economic policy: Law on the manage¬ 
ment of State economic enterprises 
and higher economic associations by 
the Workers’ Councils, Text (26.6.50), 

392- 401 ; Law on the planned 
management of the National Econ¬ 
omy, Text (29.12.51), 413-21. 

Foreign aid, Tito statement, 379 80. 
See also below under Great Britain and 
U.S.A. 

Government reorganization, 401-2. 
Great Britain, economic aid within tri¬ 
partite programme, 382-3; .security, 

379 - 

Greece, military pact, Tito denies plans 
for, 385. 

Italy, see Italy: Trieste. 

Judicial system, report on. 402 -11. 
North .Atlantic Treaty Powers, Tito on, 

383-4. 

Rumania, protest on deportation of 
Yugoslav minority, 368-70; see also 
below under u.s.s.r. 

Trieste, sec Italy: Trieste. 

Turkey, military pact, Tito denies plans 
for, 385. .... 

U.S.S.R. and satellites, hostility of, 
382, 384, 386; U.N. resolution on, 
390-1. 

United Nations, see above under U.S.S.R. 
U.S.A.: economic aid, 38; ‘emergency 
aid, 377-8, 380-1; military aid, 
381-2, 384-5, 386-7; Text of agree¬ 
ment on (14.11.51), 387-90. 

Vatican, Tito on relations with, 391. 

Zarubin, G. N., 605. 

Zoricic, Judge, 526. 
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